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PREFACE. 



Tbb cause of general Edacation has progressed with anpsralleled rapidity daring 
the last few years. Every inquiry, whether instituted on Royal Commission, or 
by public Societies, has revealed a most encouraging state of thiugx respecting the 
moltiplicity of the means of education, and the increased number of those who are 
brought under instruction. But, gratifying as this is, it is far from being 
absolutely satisfactory, and the conviction is everywhere spreading, that it is impe- 
ratively necessary that the quality of our education should be improved, and 
tbe term over which it is spread should be greatly esftended. Reading and writing 
are now coming to be generally regarded as only means of education, while mental 
eoltnre and moral discipline constitute its end. As this end cannot he fully 
realized in the few years which in thb country usually constitute school-life, it is 
of the highest importance that those who are at the head of our educational insti- 
tutions should seek to discipline the power of acquiring knowledge, and to inspire 
a love of self-improvement, rather than merely to convey a certain limited stock of 
information, which, though valuable in itself, can exercise little influence upon the 
character and the life. If a desire for instruction be but implanted in the minds 
<^ the young, their education will no longer be restricted to the school, but assume 
its dae proportions as a life-work, and they will thankfully avail themselves of 
every helpful agency mthin their reach. That this is already, to some extent, 
the case, is proved by the fact, that there exist amongst us 2,036 Evening Schools, 
with 80,966 scholars; 1,200 Mechanics' Institutions, with 200,000 members; and 
ta unrecorded number of Mutual Improvement Societies and Debating Clubs, 
whose members must be reckoned by hundreds of thousands. It is pleasing also 
to observe, that the press is assuming more than ever an educational character, 
and is, in many instances, being made the medium of conveying to its readers 
totorial counsel and systematic instruction; and this will become mudi more 
{cneralljr the case, in^ proportion as enlarged and enlightened views on the nature 
ad province of education prevaiL 
Inflaenoed by these sentiments, and actuated by a desure to promote the highest 

Ibid of intellectual iculture, the Editors of the British Controversialist have for a 
I^tbened period pursued their vocation; and now by penning this Preface they 
coo^ete the Eifteentu Volume of their work. Of the amount of labour 
which has thus devolved uport them, and of the liabilities they have thereby 
aourred, it is not for them here to speak : but they may be permitted to refer, 
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with feelings of intense satisfaction, to the resnlts of their efforts as seen in the 
Fifteen Volames of thb serial, which they have now given to the world, and to 
those higher results which culminate in mental enlightenment and moral progress. 

The leading features in the present Volume of the British Controversialist will 
he found in strict harmony with those of its precursors, and nothing of a minor 
character has been introduced requiring special notice or explanation. The 
debates have already excited more than usual interest: — that on Spiritual 
Manifestations is remarkably full and exhaustive— that on Sunday School 
Inst-ntction is peculiarly opportune at a time when so much attention is given 
to the results of all educational efforts — while. those on the Deluge, and the 
National Independence of Poland, will commend themselves to the thoughtful 
perusal of all our readers. Nor can the outline arguments which occupy the 
pages of the Topio be regarded with indifference by any, bestudded as they are 
with so many gems of thought and seeds of truth. 

It is a source of sincere gratification that our valued friend and coadjutor, 
Mr. Keil, has been enabled uofinterruptedly, from the commencement of this work 
to the present time, to render us his services; and the erudite articles he has con- 
tributed to the present Volume greatly enhance its value, and must increase its 
popularity. The numerous contributions we have to acknowledge from other pens, 
though discussing many and varied subjects, have all, we believe, the same tendency 
to evoke thought, promote mental culture, and foster a love for literature and 
literary pursuits. 

It will be perceived, from an announcement in another place, that we are 
anxious, durihg the coming year, to extend still further the educative utility 
of our Magazine by the preparation — under the head of "Our Collegiate 
Course" — of a series of systematic helps to those who thirst after personal 
improvement; and we hope thus to render a still further service to the young 
men of our country, and to promote amongst them a really national system of 
education. To enable us to do this effectively, we shall need the vigorous aid of 
every reader, to make known our intentions far and wide, and to support our efforts 
by his own personal influence. 

Gratefully acknowledging the favours we have received from our Subscribers 
during the closing year, we glance hopefully yet anxiously towards the next, and 
trust that when that too is numbered with the past, we shall all be able to look 
back upon it with feelings of thankfulness, and even of exultant joy. 



London, December 2nd, 1861. 
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HUGO GBOTIUS.— INTEENATIONAL LAW. 

; ** The fisBBder of the modem law of nataons." — HdM&m. 

^ The MkbnM Gratins prodaced soon afterwards a woric which constitutes an 
^pmA IB polities.''-- G, C. Lem$, 

** Tht admewledged ovaele of jurbpradenoe and ethics.'' — BugM Stewart, 

PoTOTics ifl the science of government. It is a collection, classi- 
fication, and explanation of the laws by which human actions are 
or ought to be regahcted, in so far as men do, ma^, or can interfere 
with each other. In its most extensive sense it is the science 
of the relations of men. " Man," Aristotle asserts, ^' is a political 
animal.'** Men may, indeed, be " tribeless, lawless, homeless, *'t 
bnt in i^uit condition, 

"Kec comnume bonnm poterant spectare; nee nllis 
Moribns inter se scierant, nee legibos uti;"( 

and the terms jnrisdisdiction and government must be unknown in 
their tongue. Politics implies a TroXinia — a state ; and it rdatee to 
evervthing in human action which has, or can have, any influence 
on tine members of a state, the subjects or the admuustrators of a 
government. A state is an' aggregated community of men, among 
whom defined rektionships of right and obligation exist; the 
mmnfaers of which have a common, general interest^ and the afl*air8 
(^ whicii are managed by a system of administered law* A state 
which, in ftQ its mtemal forms, customs, laws, and modes of 
admiiustration, is ind^^ndent of, and exempt firom, the interference 
of any other state, is called a sovereign, i.e,, a self-governing state. 
Politics is a. science of dut^, and it ought neither to be a collection 
of arbitrary lejgislation, as it sometimes is, nor, as it is at others, a 
series of practical superstitions. It is a science of practical morality, 
accordii^ to which the relations of man to man are determined, 
exen»8«{ and ^iforoed ; by whidi th^ activities of man on man are 

«• BJitioB, i. t Ilitd, ix. 62. 

!( "'HlHf mm Btlther ibaTe regard to a oomiaon interest, nor compvehend the use 
aneeg ihoaaeliii^aiqFViutonis or kwa.** — Lucretius, De BerumNaturctfY, 955«6. 
1861. ' B ^ 
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subjected to regulation, and brought under the dominion of laws, u e., 
the carefully wrought out determinations of the reason. 

Of course, politics, like every other science, may be considered 
under two aspects— ^wrc and applied, i.e,, the science of legislation, 
and the practice of it, or law as it ought to be and as it is. The 
philosophy of law has, properly speaking, two great topics, yiz., the 
determmation of individual duty, and the definite settlement (within 
fixed limits) of the public right, duty, and power of coercive enforce- 
ment of the performance of personal obligations. Morals, in so far 
as it defines the meaning, and explains the reasons and the sanctions 
of duty, forms the basis of legislative science; but in so far as 
it imports into its decisions the idea of sin, it is extra-legislatiye. 
The human sanction of actions is determined by their rightness ; the 
Divine, by their holiness. Equity is the great end in view in 
legislation ; but it is only in its overt forms that it can constrain, 
restrict, or punish iniquity. The great task of law is the fixing 
and maintenancie of right. Every nght which any one has, iuYolves 
the imposition of an obligation on every other, and the proper 
correlation of right and obBgation is the grand problem of political 
equity. The possibility of the free possession and use of each 
individual right, in so far as its exercise does not interfere with the 
wae and possession of similar rights by others, seems to be the 
highest known general statement of political right in relation to the 
internal government of states. In order, however, that the use and 
possession of these rights by the individuals of a State may be 
secured and guaranteed, States also must enter into relations with 
each other, and these relations must be governed by principles* 
These principles, when consolidated, arranged, and ap^ied, con- 
stitute a new body of laws, called the Laws of Nations. 

International Law — that system of civil jurisprudence by which 
the relative rights and duties of Sovereign States, in war, at peace, 
or in neutrality, are defined and enforced — is founded on use, 
testimony, and right reason. States acting through an organized 
and recognized government may enter into relationships resulting in 
mutual advantage; may be in such juxtaposition that it may 
be requisite to determine upon some settled principles of intercourse 
or non-intercojarse ; may come into collision in customs regarding 
property, respecting rights, or because of claims rightly or wrongly 
advanced ; may make treaties, or declare war, and may affect each 
other for. good or evil mediately or immediately. In so far as 
nations deal, or come into friendly or unfriendly contact with each 
other, there must be relations of right or wrong between them ; and 
to settle and arrange these is the object aimed at in the institutes of 
the Laws of Nations. The obvious convenience of certain practices 
in the intercourse of communities has obtained for them a aegree of 
general acceptance and consent which has resulted in the establish- 
ment of customs ; - these customs, for the same reason, have now 
acquired an authority which is held to be no less binding and 
impexative than express conyentional law, i.e., determinate and 
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treaiy'Tatified codes of aetion agreed to between nations. Daring 
long ages the roles, maxims, and principles which had acquired the 
MBent of nations, and b j long custom the sanction and authoritsr of 
\kw, were imperfect, nnarranged, and uncodified, — ^were a liody 
(xbIj of unwritten law ; but the exigencies of society required some 
demiite rules of action in the widely ramifying relations whioli 
arose in modem commerce, industry, war, and peace. 

A felt necessity having developed itself, several tentatiyee and 
experimental excursus of thought were made by learned men; but 
wf found it ** a subject which of all others is most immersed 
in matter, and hardliest reduced to axiom," and for a while the need 
was unsatisfied. The pressure of necessity continued, and, at' 
len^, '* Hugo Grotius, a distin^^hed philologist, theolog^t* 
jurist, and statesman, of great leammg and a clear sound judgmen^ 
opened the way to a new study, — ^that of international law, — by his 
celebrated work on the Bights of Peace and of War, the first 
example of a philosophical statement of the law of nations."^ Of 
this man, at a period like this, when the principles of international 
law must be evoked for the rdB;ulation of the relationships of 
nations, and must be incorporated in some form or other into the 
Tery thou^^hts, habits, and lives of many of our people, we think 
it will be advantageous to present a brief mono^m ; and this all 
the more, because uiat in the consideration of his achievements on 
this subject it seems likely that we must direct our attention to his 
forerunners and successors, and so brin^ before our readers re- 
ferences to the chief works upon this subject, — ^now of paramount 
interest to aU the nations of Europe, and expressly needful of 
careful study by the nations of the western hemisphere. We shadi 
in this case, as usual, present our readers with a biography of the 
man who had ** the merit of producing the first great work upon 
public '.international relations, and we shall interweave with the 
memoir an exposition of the principles, " De Jure Belli et Poets,*' 

Hugo Van Groote (G^rotius) was bom on Easter Sunday, 10th 
April, 1583, at Delft, a gloomy old town on the high road between 
Hague and ^Rotterdam, m South Holland. His father was John Van 
Groote, a lawyer in extensive practice, and a good scholar, burgo« 
master (maYor) of Delft, and curator of the Universibr of Leyden, 
founded 15/6. His mother's name was Alida Averschie. Ghrotius 
was a precocious child. Daniel Heinsius (1580— 1665), the end* 
nent philologist, historiographer, and poet, wrote of him, — 
** Ille dnm paer fait 

Vir esse cepit: namqne relliqni viri 

Tandem faers; Grotius vir tiaitu est f 
|Uid John Douza, a poet and scholar known to fame, celebrated him 
in liis eleventh year, as '*likelv to surpass aU his contemporaries, 
uid to riyal the most learned of the ancients.'* He was educated at 

* Teonemann's "Uaniial of the Histofy of FUlosoplij,'' par. 324, in Mordl^ 
taaslatioa (Bohn^ P> ^^ 
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hcam, under tba ouure of hk Iblher and xoothor, 1^ an Awnmiaii 
(im^vm^ TJiengohArd. At tha age of eight he oompoded original 
itttm ▼er»e« ima in his twelfth year he wae eonBidei^ far enoit^ 
adwiced ia his aitudiea to be lent to the University of Leydeo. Haife 
h# hoarded with Francie Juniue, profSoeeor of tbeok«y» auth<Hr of a 
Xfttiii triMoalatuHi of the Scnpturea. One of hie teaohene, Josajdi J. 
Scaliger, the founder of inodem ohiasicai ontioiam, resognized hia 
mifling talenta, and predicted his future £uue. Sy diligence* 
modesty, and ability, he w(m the rc^gard of many^ and soon eaaae ta 
be looked upon as a marvel of eorudition. He studied mathematiea^ 
divinity, and law, for three years. In his fourteenth year, 1596,,he 
published a Latin translation, dedicated to the republic of Yenioeu 
<rf a work "On Navigation," composed by ixLe diatinguishedl 
iE3emisb engineer and mathematician, Simon Stevina* the tutcor of 
Prince Maurice of Orange, In the following year Ghrotins issued 
lJu» '' Byntagma Arateorum," containiog the Greek ** Phenomena'^ 
a! Aratus, a Cilioian poet (oirc. b.g. 276), who wrote on astronoanieal 
BU^eots ; a Latin twislaticm qf the sa$M by Cicero, so far as it 
has heesx handed down to us, with the intentioes supplied h^ 
Gxetius, amkt valuable notes and illuatratitms. In the same year 
be mftintained two ihteses in philosophy at his university, and 
Tm>te upoemin praise of Hf»ry IY.,whomYoltaireeeLelffateiai-^ 

'^te Herofl, qui regM fttir la FraliM, 
Et par droit d« conqn^e It par droit de naiBSsnoe,*' 

entitied "Triumphus Gallicus,'' whidi he dedicated to M. de 
Buzenval, the French ambassador in Holland. In 1598, the Dutch 
sent Count Justin of Nassau, and Bameveldt, on an embassy of 
oongiatulation at the submission of all France to Henry of Navimra. 
Bameveldt permitted Grotius to form part of his suite. Henry- 
received Grotius with favour, presented him to his court as the 
wond^ of Holland, and gave ham a portrait and a gold chain. Of 
this embassy Grotius wrote an account afterwards, in the seventh 
book of the ** Bel^ Annals." He was introduced to many persons 
of distinction in IVanoe ; but, unlnckily, he did not gain an intro* 
duction to President de Thou (Thuanus), the historian and financier 
(156^—1617). He afterwards opened a correspondence with the 
President, which continued till thedeath of the author of '' Historia 
8ui Temporis," to which Grotius contributed the materials of 
that part which relates to the troubles in the Net^rlands. 

On his return from France, Grotius was called to the Bar, and 
pleaded his first cause in his seventeenth year. He was successful, 
and acquured considerable repute fbr his talents and dexterity 
of thought. In the same year, 1699, he published a work on which, 
with the approval and at the suggestion of Scaliger, he had been 
employed from the commencement of his collegiate course. Hiis 
was an edition of a work composed by Martianus Mineus Felix 
Capella (cins. i.J>. 470), ^On iiw Marriage of Philolor^ a&d 
Mercury," in two books j and "Seven Treatises on the laberal 



ift8>'^ 'M eontains a dedicstion to the F!rmee of Cdnd^, encooBMlfc 
v«TCB hy^ Scaliger and Tiliabrogus, an address to ihe reader, the 
tiro wcfpkB ahare mentioned, a colleotioa of Tarieie^ readings, an 
engravinr of Ghpo^ifiB (aged 16) — adorned with iba chain wiufsh 
Henvj or NarajTre had given him, — and notes. This edition has now 
bseome a lypographical cnriosity, from its extrenro scaroitj^. The 
aeooont he gives of this worit shows l^e e x tr a ordinary extent of his 
leading, even a;t iMs early age. *' We have oollated Capella with 
the sevBrai anthoira who liave investigated the same subjects. In 
ihe two fiFst books we have consulted those whose writings contam 
^ sentiments of the ancient philosophers, as Apuleius, Alberieus, 
Mid otli«?6, too tedioi» to mention ; on grammar, we have compai^ 
€i^fia wi^ l^e ancient grammarians ; in what he has said on 
ihetorie, with Cicero wid A^uiia ; on logic, with Porphyry, Aris- 
totle, Cassiodoms, and Apuleius ; on geography, with Strabo, Mela, 
Sdiiitw, and Pt(^emy, but chiefly Pliny ; on arinimetio, with Euclid ; 
CA artnonomy, with Blyginus, and others who have treated on tlmt 
sabjeei^ ; on music, with Cleonides, Yitruvius, and BoetMus.*' His 
annota^ons are learned, and his corrections judicious. 

Law, history, art, poetry, science, and reli^on could not give 
seope enough to his intense activity of thou^t and effort; and 
because his age was " less fertile in the loftier forms of the diama 
tium other kmds of literature," he determined to write a tragedy. 
In 1*600 **Adamua Eful" was composed. It was forwarded to 
Lipi^ESy then Professor of History at Louviun, for criticism : he 
approved of it, and it was printed in 1601, at Ley den. It was 
laded with rapture on its publication. Heinsius caUed it the 
'^mast^iece of Batavian genius." Douza says, "How first hadi 
liie Latin empire yMded the glory which was due only to our own 
city. Wo rejoice in a native poet who by his origins talents has 
achieved a great name." Meursius (1579-— 1639), ihe Professor of 
Greek in Levden University— of whom Hallam remarits, " His 
#0^8 seem almost to exhaust Athenian antiquity," in an epigram 
"To the incomparable youth, Huffo Grotius, jurisconsult, on his 
*AdamU8 Exul,*" exclaims, — "Belgium equals Greece and Some 
in the achievements of peace and war. The palm for genius had 
not been allotted, but was trembling in the undecided balances. 
None of us had dared to tretid in the tragic buskin, wherein alone 
Belgium seemed their inferior. Now, however, by the talent of 
Grotius, she has conquered her rivals, and Greece and Eome must 
yield to h.er the bays." Like another dramatist — {like, yet how 
different) — ^then toiling into fame in England, Grotius appeared as 
tiie " great father of the re-born drama, the noblest light and orna- 
ment of tragic art." Though comparison only went the length of 
saying that this play " fill^ Holland with admiration, and Italy 
and France with envy," and left England out of the reckoning, 
although demanding tl^ Scotland should thereafber "lay aside" its 
**boastof Latin verse," with express reference to G«orge Buchanan 
and Arthur Johnstone ; V<m<fel, the real Flemish Shakspeare, trans- 
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hted it and two oHier dramas of GrotiiiB', viz., " Cfaristos FatienB" 
and '' Sophromplianeas" (t.e., the World-Saviour) into the vema- 
enlar, ana they thns became ^e suggestors to Abraham de Koningh 
of the tragedies of " Ahabv" " Jephthah/' " Samscm," &c., as well 
aa to Colm and Brodero, of topics and style. George Sandys 
(1577— 1643) translated ''Christ's Passion*' into English in 1639, 
and in 1652 Francis Goldsmith Englished the ''Joseph in Egypt," 
which is the subject of that last mentioned. Milton is generally 
reputed to haye had his " Paradise Lost" suggested to hmi by the 
perusal of " The Exiled AdanL" Of this play Francis Barham (the 
AUst), in 1839, published an able translation. Hallam speaks of it 
aa "of considerable poetic merit/' and of the poetry of Grotius in 
general, as displaying " spirit, ele^rance, and imi^^ination." Singu- 
£rly enough, in I^elepierre's " History of Flemish Literature," no 
notice is given of Grotius at all. Whjr was " Hamlet " omitted in 
that play r All his life long Grotius continued to coquette with " the 
daughters of Mnemos3rne," or, as Scaliger called them, '* the maidens 
of Helicon." His Latin poems were collected and published by his 
brother William in 12 toIs., and they had gone through ten 
editions prior to 1670. He wrote verses in Greek and in Dutch, 
and the latter were highl;^ thought of by his countrymen. One 
epigram, the " IVosopopoeia," or personification of the city of 
Ostend,— in which the Dutch maintained a siege of three years and 
two months, and during that time lost 50,000 men in the stubborn- 
ness of their resistance ; the Marquis of Spinda led the Spaniards 
agauLst.it, and the Dutch relinquished it only when it had become a 
mass of ruins, — has been regarded as a masterpiece of art and 
expression. It was translated into French by Du Yair, by Bapin, 
by Pasquier, and by Malherbe. Isaac Casaubon (1559 — 1614) 
xendered them into Gireek, and the discerning Peiresc (1580 — 1637) 
attributed them to Scaliger, as the only scholar of the s^e capable of 
producing them. Sotheby has translated the lines mto elegant, 
though rather forceless, English. We, with hesitancy, relegate to 
a foot-note a translation in rhyme.* 
jbnid all this devotion to literature, law was not forgotten. His 

* Scant space of heroes, I, saperior still 
To all my woes, to all my foes, y4l stand. 
The Fates themselves fear to increase my ill, 
And pre-determined eyils countermand. 
The Uiird year glides; my foe has thrice been changed. 
Sammer bronght deatii; Winter storm-tossed the sea; 
And, harmfmler than Spaniards* swords, there ranged 
Dire Pestilence — which piled np graves in me. 
Nor does one death do all! Fear-halting Fate, 
Why ling'rest thoa the utmost stroke to give? 
By what bribe boldest thou that arm eUte 
To strike to death— yet dost condemn to live, 
Who, dying, will poesess this city-tomb? 
The contest b for diut alone— and let it come! 
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biilliant suoeess oontiDued, and, at the early age of twentj-four, 
Grotiiis was nominated Adyocate-Goneral for the Treasury of Hol- 
land and Zealand, by which office he was charged with the preser- 
Tation of the pul^lic peace, and the prosecution of offenders against 
]aw» order, or finance. In the next year— July, 1608 — ^with poetic 
impetaosily, he married a lady of nol»le family in Zealand— Mary 
Eeygersburgh. The imion was celebrated by many an epithalamium 
by many a Belgic bard, and was harmonious and }>ropitiou8. 

In tbjs same year too, 1608, Grotius — ^in pp^sition to the claim 
of England to the exclusive dominion of the circumiacent seas for 
navigiMiou and in fishing — wrote his treatise on the freedom of the 
sea, entitled " Mare Liberum." It chiefly dwelt upon two points, 
viz., Ist, the sea, from its nature, is not susceptible of bemg an 
object of exclusive right; and, 2nd, if it were, England had 
advanced an improved claim. The work was replied to by the 
learned John Selden, in his " Mare Clansum," 1635. The States* 
General were highly pleased with the patriotic work of Grotius. 
In 1610, at Ley den, he issued his treatise " Concerning the 
Antiquity of the Batavian Eepublic,*' in which he endeavours to 
show that the Batavians were not subjects, but allies of the 
Eomans; that a period of anarchy having elapsed, they became 
subject to independent princes, elected by the people, with a pre- 
ference for the nereditary line. These Counts of Holland, as tney 
were called, were sworn to observe the constitution, to conform ta 
the laws of, and to accept of such revenues as were decreed by, the 
States in Diet assemblea. He also accused Philip U. of having occa- 
sioned the Grand War, by departure from the laws, and by infractions 
of the rights, of the people of the United Provinces. The thanks of 
the States, and a pecuniary gift, were voted to him by the Diet. He 
was also appointed Historiographer of the Bepublic ; in fulfilment 
of the duties of which office he composed ''The Annals and History 
of Belgium till the Truce of 1609," %,e., the Treaty of Westphalia, in 
eighteen books. About the same time he wrote, for the use of the 
ambassador of France to the States-General — ^Du Maurier — a treatise 
of considerable utility, acuteness, and erudition, entitled ''Concerning 
a Bight Course of General Study," in which, for example, amonjg 
other quaint yet partially true observations, the following is 
advanced, viz., that Boman history may be more advantageously 
studied by perusing the Greek than the Latin historians ; because 
foreigners pay more attention to the manners and customs of the 
nations they visit or reside in than natives do. Of course, this 
leaves out of sight the liability of foreigners to mistake the purpose 
of the usages that strike them most. 

In 1613, a higher position was achieved bv Grotius. He was 
then appointed Pensionary, ».tf., chief municipal magistrate, of Bot- 
terdam — the second commercial city in South Holland, and about 
nine miles from his birthplace. This position was usually held on a 
five years' tenure by one skilled in the science of the law; but 
Orotms stipulated that, if he accepted the appointment, it should be 
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cot/karti, on him hj « life tenve ; and m Isif^ify may htf^b&rw^&i^ 
th«fc hi» commiMioii wa» gnuitDd.in aecordaim irhh tfa]» ifcoMML 
Bf tUa eleratioa be berime ex-i^jMo entitled to • M«t i» Hie' 
ABModbily (^ the Staiet <^ Holland, amd be awbeefveiitlj' beeame a 
nMsoabcr of the Staifees-^teKendy i.&^ tbe Sapveme Jj»paksim4s Cbvoet^ 
oftifteBepubUe. 

Hie poeitioa in tbe Btatea^General brovgbt bim ulaaiijf ittl<y 
contact TvitiK Jbium Vaa Olden B«me¥eldt^lMe €hmd Bettuliw— jv 
i.«k, ike bigheat cixril officer of Holkoid — ^wbe bad been one of Ike 
pnedeoeflaorB of Grotiaa in tbe coiiAaeUoTBikip of Bo^ttfdh&ii^ 
Mcneveldt waa< at tbe bead of tbe Itepnblioao paitj^ aflad* waa- 
opfoaed to the schemes of Pl*ince Maunee to aequire aafweiga 
auJbboTtty. PolUaeal and religions symfMithtea led to theferawtien 
of an intinmte friendship betnoeen him and Gro^tfoa^ yrbo adimed 
the principlea of his administration, recogniaed ^le aib^ty wtAi 
wbwn he conducted ever^ negotiation in wbida be enga^d, Mt 
coanrinoed of the> benefits* hJcelj to flow from his poliej, waA. naltmem^ 
ledipBd tbe weight of hda charaeter. These feUoir^ledingB broogbl 
them i»to dose aliianee. The estimate was reoiproeal, and w^n an 
aidbasaador was required to negotiate with Englaadl- o&the r^ht of 
the gOTernment of that country to exohide the Dut^ £romipaBrtiei- 
pation in the Gre^and whale fishing, Bameyeldt^ mUk tbe appvoFal 
of ail Holland; nominated Grotins to that offbev Tb» ammm of 
tha <*Mare Liberum*' s^ved ia England in 1615. Sererai' meet- 
ings' took place between the roy^ comaoissioBeFSf of tb» Bti^dsb 
sopweign aad tbe Dnteh ambassador; but the latter wa8'Wonited» 
neiK-if we belie^re his notes of these conferenees*— in avgiinieD>t$ but 
in faot,^in short, by the right of might. Though noi oirar^satiBfied 
with the speed made in his mission, he was highly satiaied with tbe 
reeeption he met with from the pedant-king, and tbeoe«rtevf with 
whiob he waa treaited by the court of England. 

TVhile' on this* missicm, Grotius — who had compaaed an elegy on 
tbe death oi Armininsj 10th October, 1609, and imo m suppoaed to- 
hwre aided his old tutor, IJtengobard, in dcawio^ up the Amnanaa 
CottfesMon of Faith, known as the Eemonstranee of 1€3X)*— took 
oooasion to bring that matter, too, before King James. G<eoiige- 
^bot, Archbishop of Canterbury, decided against its oitiiodoKy ;: 
though Launeelot Andrews, Bishop of Winohesten "K^ James'a 
farourite preadier, and John Overall, Bishop of Norwich, wevo 
imslined to regard it with favour. The King, by the^ eonjoint adsdoo' 
of these prelates, sent to the- Flemish through Grotins a wise- and 
kindly letter upon the subject. Grotiusalso managed for Bavne'v^dt 
the restoration of the cautionary townS) whicb King Jamas bsldt in 
seeority for the payment of the subsidies granted to me Netbaalands 
by ^ueen Blizabeti^. By an adroit manoBUfrinjj with ih» amavio^ 
astd need of James, Ihis^ was accomplished by an iaamediate jpaifment 
of about one-third of the sum advanced, ^e eo&test batweon tii» 
B^monstrants and the oounter-Biemonsiianta rose to 80> greati at 
be^bt- as to threaten a jruptui>e> and tb& Stokea of HoaHidl la 



att edki of paoiirartioti, emoi&iw £orbwnnoe, toleration, and tiw 
MMstimi} «£ oontropeavf. This Edict of Pacificaiion was forwarded 
te £ii]^ James o£ Englwid, and kis Majesty, alter oonsnlting wii& 
^ke clergy, aH o wi fe that it was a rigkt aiid proper doooment* 
Hellaiid wovld not be pacified. The Gomarists and the Anninians 
ceatiBfLed to contend, and the eswitement grew dangerous to the 
pnWc peaoeu £^nnoe Haauice thought this embroihnent would lead 
MS to ih^ seat of soT'careigntyy and encouraged the disputes. Bar* 
nev^dt ealled out a miflitia lor the suf^ression of riots, and Prmce 
IDaimee marohed the army of the States against the miHtia, dis- 
«Emed them,, and declaring the Arminian towns to be under military 
Inr, openly aseiiiBed sorerdgn power. 

Grotius highlr sppro^ed of Bameveldt's measures ; and so 
thwou^y did he afpfee with the Edict of Pacification, that he 
iPB» sent by the States of HoQand, at the head of a deputation to 
Amsterdam, to eaidea?aur to seeure the adherence of that, — ^the 
first cQBuaa»?ciid^ city in ikdB !RepubHc ; perhaps, at that time, in the 
wcEld, — to the policy of ^bet Crnind Pensionary. The burgomasters 
met tJie deputies in full conclave, and Grotius, in an eloquent and 
aigamestative i^eedsi, siqyported the thesis he had been sent to 
^eeouvse upon. This omtioa was delivered in Butch, though it 
Ittd been Qompoeed in La<an. He pled fbr religious toleration^ 
efi|»eeiaUy on ihe<Nretieal doctrines. He instanced Beza and Calvhi 
a» toleiwtors of Bul&iger, the successor of Zuinglius at Zuridi; 
ukd of M^anctiMMi, the companion and friend of Luther. The 
ISmg o£ Jinghmd*— James — ana many of ike divines of that countarr, 
ihoi^^ ikat either of the opinions on predestination mieht be held 
wi<^at danger of losmg eternal life. Gomams himself, he said, 
had de^ared that AimiBius had erred in no essential doctrine. The 
topic under debate was, he affirmed, exceedingly abstruse, and as 
yet undetermined by any competent authority ; and he maintained 
thait tolerati^i would fuvour xmion and tranquillity, and so render 
the convocation oi a large and able synod pebble, whose business 
it would be to labour mr the prcmotion of peace in the diuroh. 
13k Amstelodamians dismissed tdie deputation uncivilly. Grotius 
pubfi^ed hie ^eech, but it was suppressed by order of the States- 
treseoEaL The eamertness el Ghrotius was such that the reaction of 
disaraodntBient brought on a fever, so severe as to bring him to tiie 
hniUL of the grafve. On hoa: recovery, his friends endeavoured to 
dissuade him nromc persevenng in the cause he had espoused, but he 
ttpiied to all their »lu»tations that he had diosen his course, after 
iiatiKe ddiiberatiDn ; he was sensiUie of tdie risks he ran, but he wa» 
-OQi^st to leave the result in the hands of Providence, when he had 
dene Mb doty. 

l&H;tes» tk length reaohed a crisis. The civil and the mflitary 
aaliiorslieB were plaoed in. ds>ect imtagonism. Bameveldt, the 
^iflaid Pensiraiary, wished to resign, buC on the entreaty of the 
pooele, ooattiaued to ^ that office. The Prince Maurice, Rowing 
OQua by auccessy d^osed ike magistrates opposed to his sove- 
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Tdgntv, and expelled tlie Armmion dergj. Grotius of Botterdam, 
and Moogerbetz of Leyden, went to the proyinces of Gueldres and 
OverjsseU to inspirit the inJiabitants to tne resistance of his nsnr* 
pation ; but war prevailed over oratory, and Bameveldt, Grotins, 
and Hoogerbetz were, on the motion of the Prince, in an eztra^ 
ordinanr assembly of eight persons, assuming to act as the States- 
General, arrested and confined in the castle of the Hague, Feb. 2lst, 
1618. These proceedings overawed the people, and at the command 
of Prince Maurice of Nassau, the States-General issued a procla- 
mation convoking a synod of Protestant divines, to consider the 
tenets of Arminius, and to be opened 13th November, 1618, at 
Dort, a city of South Holland, at the northern extremity of an acci- 
dentally-formed island in the mouth of the river Maas. 

At this assembly, deputies were present from most of the states 
of the United Provinces, and from the churches of England, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Hesse, Bremen, and the Palatinate. Twenty- 
six Dutch and twenty- eight foreign divines, five professors of 
divinity, and sixteen laymen, form^ the synod. Jolm Bogerman, 
minister of Leeuwarden, the capital of Friesland, who had written a 
polemical 'tract against Grotius a few years before, and who had 
more recently edited, with a preface, Beza's tractate on the law- 
fulness of punishing heretics capitally, was chosen president, Daniel 
Heinsius, the celebrated classicist, was chosen secretary, and John 
Hales, of Eton College, author of the "Golden Eemains," was, 
by special permission, allowed to sit as an observer. He wrote an 
interesting and candid account of its proceedings. Though it is 
imnecessary to name, in this paper, all the divines who took part in 
this famous assembly, it may be interesting to mention the British 
" representative men," viz., Dr. George Carleton, Bishop of Llandaff, 
brother of Sir Dudley Carleton, the English ambassador to Holland, 
and no friend to Grotius ; Dr. Joseph Hall, Dean of Worcester, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich — "tne English Seneca*' -— and a 
voluble and vigorous satirist (in two months, however, ill-health 
compelled his return, and to quicken the zeal of the Dutch, King 
James replaced him by Dr. Thomas Goad) ; Dr. John Davenant, 
Begins ]^ofessor of Divinity, and Master of Queen's College, 
Cambridge ; and Samuel Ward, Archdeacon of Taunton, Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, and Master of Sidney College, Cambridge : 
Dr. Walter Balcanquel, afterwards Bishop of Kochester, represented 
the Church of Scotlaiid. The French Protestant churches had 
deputed the eminent and learned Peter du Moulin, and the distin- 
guished Andrew Bivet, but the King forbade ^eir attendance. 
The English divines were very moderate in their expressions, and 
both Hales and Balcanquel disapproved of specific proceedings. 
The Arminians were at length declared to be heretics ; the Belgic 
Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism were confirmed, and the 
resolutions of this synod yet constitute the basis of the laws of the 
Dutch reformed church. The synod was closed on 9th May, 1619, 
and a sentence which on IOul April that synod had passed. 
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dedaring ihe Arminiani to be '* guilty of pestilential errort. Mid 
cormptors of the true religion," was approyed of by the States- 
G^nend, on 3rd July* The Arminian clergymen were banished, 
imprisoned, depriyed of their emoluments, and their effects were 
in many instances confiscated. Some fled to Antwerp, to Holstein, 
and to France, — ^anywhere out of the hands of the States-General, 
and firom t^e persecutions of the Gomarists. 

Grotius, though imprisoned, still retained his interest in public 
aSairs, and the proceedings of the Synod of Dort saddened him 
mucL Personal affairs, however, meanwhile arose, which occupied 
his attention somewhat exclusively, and kept him horn watching, so 
closely as he otherwise might have done, the ongoings of the synod, 
about which, being a prisoner, he had only the reports of others to 
rely upon. On 19th Nov., 1618, Prince Maurice managed to induce 
- the States-General to nominate twenty-six commissioners to try the 
prisoners, Bameveldt, Grotius, and Hoogerbetz. Against this 
they protested, and averred that the States of Holland alone were 
competent to be their judges. This protest, though supported, in 
the case of Grotius, by a petition irom the States of Holland, 
representing his arrest as unconstitutional, and the commission as 
an illegal tribunid, was contemptuously negatived, and an indict- 
ment was prepared against them. This alleged that the prisoners 
had disturbed the established religion of the provinces ; had asserted 
the ri||ht of individual states, in opposition to the articles of imion, 
to decide on the faitfaLeach would acknowledge and maintain; had 
encouraged the States to rebel against the States-General ; had been 
the origmators of the revolt of Utrecht; had raised a militia to 
oppose the constituted authorities ; had excited ill-will in the people 
towards their prince ; and had been habitual disturbers of the tran- 
quillity of the republic. The pleas, in bar of proceedings, were the 
unconstitutional nature of the Court of Cdmmissioners, and the 
notorious fact that the great majority of them were Arminians, and 
therefore prejudiced against those whom they were about to judge. 
Nevertheless, the trial proceeded, and they aid their best to aefend 
themselves. This trial resulted in a series of judgments, which 
have been a standing scandal and disgrace \o the otherwise honour- 
worthy republics of Holland— judgments to which the Synod of 
Bort gave their sanction. On 13th May, 1619, Bameveldt was 
informed that he was to be executed on the morrow. On the 14th 
Ma^, in the court-yard of the castle of the Hague, in the presence 
of lus persecutor, the Prince of Orange, he appeared on the scaffold. 
He asKcd if his companion prisoners were to die with him P On 
being answered, " No," he remarked that was well, for they were 
of such an age as yet to serve their country.^ After avouching his 
innoceuce or the charges brought against him, he laid his head on 
the block, and, at one stroke, the executioner si^ck it off. On the 
18th May, the Commissioners gave sentence against Grotius. They 
declared that all the accusations laid to his charge were duly and 
fiifly proven, and he was thereupon condemned to perpetual im- 
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mrkojunent and ooDfiscation c£ goods and estate. The eaatib of 
Lodvesteia, mear Gk>roiim, on tke jntfog pohxt of an island fbrmed 
by the Waal and Uie Maas, was alBoeated to him as his prison. 
Hither he was conveyed, on 0th June. The States-Greneral awarded 
Jkim twenty-four sous per diem for aliment, but Ms wife undertook: 
to pforide for him oat of her* own estate. Here his confinement 
was exceedingly strict, and study became not only his business but 
liis^ consolation. For a while, neither wife, father, nor child were 
permitted to see him, but by-and4iye, diis rigidity of discipline was 
irelased', and his wife was allowed to become his prison-companion, 
on Q0oMid.(m that she accepted hia gaol as her residlence so long as 
he* was retained in it. He was al^ a^r a while allowed to corre- 
spond, except on religion and politics, with his friends ; to borrow 
bool»> and to coa^nit nis thoughts to paper. The study of ancient 
aad modem literatare employ«l much of his time, and t^e state of ' 
Europe dwping the few years preceding his incarceration received 
much thought. His Sundays he spent in l^e study of tiieology, in 
meditation, and in prayer. 

Hoogerbetz, more fortunate than Grotius, was imprisoned in his 
own house. 

In pr^n solitude^ Grotius continued a work begun in boyhood, 
viz., an edition of the extracts from ike Crreek poets contained in 
the "Eclogues" and "Anthology" of Stobseus, a Macedonian 
writer, who collected and arranged a great number of extracts from 
ilie works of ancient authors for the instruction of his son Septimius. 
This work, however, was finished in Paris, and was not published 
till 1623, when it was preceded by a Prolegomena, in which the 
editor proves the agreement, in thought, between majiy of the 
Greek writers and the lessons of Scripture. In prison, too, he trans^ 
iated the "PhoBnioian Danmels" (PhosnisseB) of Euripides into 
Latin verse ; wrote a catechism in Elemish rhymes, containing 185 
^estions and answers, for his daughter Cornelia; drew up an 
abstract in Butch of the laws of Holland; and composed his 
•* Treatise on the Truth of the Christian Eeligion," at first in Dutch 
poetry, but afterwards in an enlarged form, m Latin prose. It has 
been translated into eleven different languages, viz., French, 
Italian, Danish, Swedish, Chinese, German, modem Greek, Persie, 
Turkish, Arabic, and English. It has been widely read and greath' 
admired. Indeed, as Hallam says, " few, if any books of the kino, 
have been so frequently reprinted." HouteviUe (1688 — 1742), a 
extinguished French ecclesiastic, secretary to Cardinal Dubois, 
who wrote a book on the same subiect, with the same title, says 
that " the work of Grotius was the nrst in which we find the clia- 
ract^isdes of just reasonii^, accuracy, and strength. He is 
extremely concise ; but even this brevity will please us when we 
perceive that his work comx>rises so many matters, without con- 
founding them, or weakening their force or their evidence." 
Though the work has now in a great measure been superseded, it 
will bear and repay pemsal : it ma been t^e favourite Sunday bodie 
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of many great thinkers ; among others, of Hutehes<m, the fotmder 
of the Scottish school of philosophy, Eeid, Stewart, and Locke, &c. 

Twenty months of prison life w«re passed in LouTestein, when 
Mary Beygersbnr^h determined on att^npting to release her has- 
band. She contrived that the chest in which his books were 
earned i» and from ^koronm shcmld be nndeirtood to contain sn 
extra heavy load. Hamg had it duly prepaBed* ake revealed her 
plan to him, and besought him to risk the chance she brought him 
of being carried over nnsuspeetedly in "^is chest to Grorcum, and 
bein^ convened to the house of nis fideod David Baaselaeor, an 
Armmian Jaend, who usually managed the getting and returning 
of the books he had from and to &e various pi£lic and private 
libraries from which ihej were borrowed. After resisting awlule, 
he eonsented. To divert suspicion, his wife remained, and the cheat 
was sent away, attended by a maid-servant. The ferry set out, 
22nd March, I62X, from the shore ; it landed its cargo aafely. Two 
men were employed to carry it to its destination. It arrived; 
Bazelaer qpened the box, and found to hia joy his lately captive 
Mend, aafe, well, and Iree. The maid returned m>m Antwerp with 
tibe joyful tidings. The wife of Grotius, assured of his freedom, sent 
for the governor of the castle^ and announoed to him her i>lan and 
its success, intimating, at the same time, that she awaited his 
pleanire. In his rage, he put her in close confinement ; but in a 
few days she was re^ased, and allowed to take he^ property, with 
herself, from Louvestein. Meantime Grotius, disguised as a mason, 
left Goroum for Yervic, in Brabant, and firom Yervic to Antwerp, 
whenee he addressed a letter to the States-General, assuring them 
thai;, in effecting his escape, he had used neither violence nor 
bribes ; asserted the blamelessness of his life, and his attachment to 
his countiy. From Antwerp, Gbrotius, by the advice of Ihi 
Maorier, me Freaeh Ambassador at the Blague, made his way to 
Paris, and there his heroic and loving helpmate shortly afterwards 
rejoined him with their children. 

£Hi8 after doings will find their chronicle next month.] 
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AEE THE PEESrCIPLES OF THE PEE-EAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL OF PAINTERS COEEECTP 

NBUTBAL ABTICLB. 

A " NEiTTEAL aeticle" IS of Pare occurrence in these pages ; and 
in penning one in connection with the late debate upon the aboFe 
question, we feel that some few introductory remarks, by w^of 
explanation and justification, are both due and necessary. In a 
strictly logical point of view, a "neutral opinion" upon a given 
point IS a contradiction in terms. When a specific question is once 
accepted as raising a distinct single and real issue, we must give 
one of the two alternative answers it suggests, or else refrain from 
giving any answer at all. To profess neutrality, in such a case, is 
simply to confess that, for some reason or other, we have not come 
to any conclusion, nor formed any opinion upon the particular issue 
before us. Now the sole object of debate, either oral or written, is 
to aid and influence the formation of opinion in the minds of the 
hearers or readers ; and it is obvious that any one who pretends to 
form the opinions of others, ought first to form opinions Tor himself. 
Primd facte, therefore, and in strictness, a professed "neutral" can 
have no claim to be heard in debates which (like those of the C(w». 
iroverdalist) are confined to a single issue in each. case. As an 
instance of a " neutral article" objectionable on these grounds, we 
may point to an instance which occurred in these pages some years 
ago. A debate took place on the question, " Is the Character of 
the Duke of Wellington worthy of admiration P" • and was followed 
by a neutral article, which summarized the opposing arguments, 
passed judgment upon the various items (so to speak) of the great 
jDhike's character and career, and awarded in eacb instance an 
appropriate meed of praise or of censure, but refrained from draw- 
ing any general conclusions. Now such a production might have 
great literary merit, and might be useful as an exercise of the moral 
faculties. At the same time, it was a confession of mental timidity 
or of intellectual weakness. It showed that the writer coidd not 
brace up his mind to rise above the consideration of details, to grasp 
masses of fact and argument, and to strike the balance between 
their conflicting elements. The Duke had passed to his last 
accoimt, and aSl the materials for forming a judicial estimate of 
his character were before tfie world. Hence, a neutral article was 
not the result of that cautious wisdom wbicli waits for fuUer infor- 
mation, but the offspring of that indecision of mind which it is the 
very object of intellectual training to remove. 

• Vol. IV- 
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It will be at once understood, from the foregoing remarks, that 
the position which we assume in the present article is not the 
neutrality of indecision and of non-opinion. We occupy not the 
position of the juryman who " can't make up his mind;" but of 
the pleader who demurs to the issue which has been raised. We 
believe that the late debate upon '* Pre-Saphaelitism *' is based 
upon a misapprehension, — ^that the question discussed is deceptive 
and iUosory. The question virtually assumes the difference 
between the artists who have adopted the title of Pre-BaphaeUtes, 
and aU other painters, to be of such a character, that, ii the one 
party are " correct,'* and deserving of praise, the others must neces- 
sarily be " incorrect," and deserrmg of censure. It will be seen 
that the present debate has proceeded upon this theory ; and a 
moment's reflection will convmce any one, that upon no other 
theory could the debaters have been marshalled mto the two 
hostile bands of Affirmative and Negative. Now, we have long 
had a strong feeling that this common and widely-spread notion is 
wholly erroneous in itself, and not a little injurious to the interests 
of art in general, — ^that it is the result of naslry partisanship and 
thoughtless criticism. The first productions of tne Pre-Eaphaelites 
combined great merits with an air of obtrusive and startling novelty 
and pecuharity. The latter characteristics provoked some sharp 
diatribes from the critical fraternity, which were met by equally 
keen and warm-tempered replies from friends and admirers. The 
feud thus begun has raged with varying fierceness ever since, in a 
way that has sometimes made us long tor another Swifb to give us 
" A full and true Account of the Battel of the Pictures in the Boyal 
Academy." The Pre-Eaphaelite controversy has certainly been 
conducted more decorously, with better temper, and higher literary 
ability, than the controversy on Ancient versus Modem Books, 
which Swift satirized; but, in essential value and results, we 
believe it to be as mistaken in logic, and as futile in its issue. 
Even Mr. Euskin, with all his dialectic skill, his art-knowledge, 
and burning eloquence, appears to us wholly to fail, when ne 
attempts to show that the Fre-Eaphaelite controversy is one upon 
essential art-principles, and to denne the principles upon which he 
supposes the so-called '' school" to be based. In this attempt to turn 
what should be a mere criticism on a style and phase of art into a 
question of first principles, consists the fallacy underlying the 
whole controversy. We are no more bound to condemn Landseer, 
Maclise, and Eastlake, if we defend Hunt and Millais, than to aver 
tiiat if lEubens painted on *' correct" principles, then Eembrandt 
painted on '* false" principles : or to maintam that the vast dif- 
ference between Baphael and Michael Angelo compels us to side 
witli one of those great masters against tike other. Eaphael, we 
know, '* thanked God tibtat he was bom in the days of Michael 
Angelo/' and yet he did not copy him, or adopt his style and 
manner. Sir Joshua Beynolds, in the last of his discourses before 
the Boyal Academy, spoke thus of the same great painter:— 'Mf 
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iihe high esteem aiud TeneEBEfckm in whi^ Miehoel An^do hn been 
hcdd by all nations abcL in nB. ages sbcrnM be pvt iso^b^ aoeonnt of 

Sejndice, it must yet be gcanled that tkose prejitdiees oouldiRiit 
Ye been eateartained witnont a cause; ^e ^xmzid of ik» prOf 
JTfcdice, then, is iiud Bomrce of enr admiifftion. JBut fW)m whatever 
rt proceeds, or whttoTer it is called, it wiU not, I hope, be Ihoft^ht 
preflximp£ii0U8 in me to appear in tine train, I oanuoi ^aji (f Ms 
tmUaUars, hut of hie admirerg* I SAvm TAKmt anotheb o&uitsfB^ 
QUE MOSE TO MY ABimTfiM, and to the tasie of the ^mea in wMeh 
I live." Here we hawe a specimen of eritkmn Jur more tme t9 
troth and nature tban the tiieockdng and system^raaiding of 9&« 
Bn^in. Sir Joshua praised one style, yet practised modiier, 
believing both to be right in prinoiple. Admira^n was not eou|^d 
in his mind with any snppoeed dnty of imitalion. fie did net 
attempt to set up the manner or idiosynorac^ of one ■mnai's genius 
(however great) as a law of art to which bUL o^evs mast snbmit. 
Let ns, then, porsne the same discrimina^g oeftrse, and £d11ow 
whatsoever things are excellent in art, without ckosing ourselTes 
into sects and ]9arties, and mistaking a prevailing style, a«pe(nouB 
l^orv, or an indi^dual bent and preference or mind, as uie sole 
manifestations and earponents of art-lanilh. Above ail, let us 
bcyware of, and carefiiDy scrutinize, the ** princij^des'* we so con- 
tinually hear of as the justification of this ''school*' andiheeon- 
demnation of that. We believe ^at esamim^on will show that 
they are self-htcoaisiBtent and inapplicable ; and that the mi^oriiy of 
ujiprejudiced persons will, like ourselveB^ come to the condusiion 
iSukt the Pre-Saphaelite pictures of our day must, in eadi instanee^ 
b e ju dged separately upon their indimdual merits. 

We have thus endeavoured iio slcetch out the -relation of our own 
views to the question at the head of these 'pages. We were neutaral 
because — ^with aU due respect to tUose who had originally suggested 
1^ debate — ^we believed that a false ksue had been raised. Our' 
object, therefore, now is to review the debate, 1x> pcmit out the mis- 
times into which we conceive both sides to }asi<e figJlen, to investigate 
the real nature of Pre-Baphaelitism and the relation Which its expo- 
nents hold to their brother artists, and thus to 'some extent eompo^ 
There litef, to makepeace between the contending parties. In assummg 
this judicial ofSne, it is only just to say that we do so with diffidence. 
Deep is the pleasure we denve from art $ but we make no pretence 
to eonnoisseur^p,— and, in the presenee of accredited critics and 
professional judges, we are always incMned to express persouid 

rkms eotto ^oce. Our present position is not of our own 
sing, but, as the playbills say, 'Mby request." This fact must 
be the apology for our temerity, if, in the opinion of the reader, 
we fail to establish our views. 

Our £rst object must be to determine iflie nature and object of 
TMonting, —in a word, to define it. Painting addresses the eye 
by the rempesentation of ohieets; by producing lionesses of Ihovo 
objects, if wiffifliftwtly weu ^^ecfuted, we lecogsiee our friends in 
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their portraits, familiar seenes, places, animals, trees, and all otker 
objects, in their several images. Painting renews the impressions 
of memcH*y, and recalls thoughts r it also affords us new thoughts 
and ideas, by the imitation of things we have not seen, it is 
therefore a language, so to speak, — a means or art of conveying 
thought, by presenting us with visual images. It doubtless was 
the origin oi written language; hence we tind picture writing so 
ertensively adopted in ancient Egypt, apparently long before the 
invention of letters. I^ is a concrete imitative mode of conveying 
thought, as opposed to the abstract mode of representing sounds 
sod words by.arbitrary symbols. Thus we find that the easiest and 
most natural mode of teaching a child the meaning and value of 
letters is by means of picture alphabets. He recognizes the 
pictures of what he has learned to call cat and dog, and b^ asso- 
ciation he comes to connect the symbols, cat and Doa, with the 
animals pictured beside them. Fainting, then, is the art of con- 
Teying tnonght (through the eye) by the imitation of objects or 
things. This definition would, however, include sculpture. Both 
painting and sculpture present us with shape and form ; but form 
IS less striking to the eye than colour, light, and shade ; and to 
painting alone do these three latter belong. We therefore finally 
define painting as " the art of conveying thought by the imitation 
of things and objects by means of form, colour, light, and shade." 

DifiTerent painters and schools of painting have been distinguished 
by the specialjprominence they have given to the means employed 
in painting. Kaphael and Michael Angelo, widely as they differed 
in form, agreed in giving to it the first place. Titian subordinated 
sJl else to the gorgeous effects of colour. £embrandt*s wonderful 
powers are most strikingly shown in the use of light and shade. 
JSxcepting the Venetian school (to which Titian belonged), the 
Italian schools have generally followed Greek art in giving pre- 
ference to form; the Flemish, Dutch, and perhaps the English 
painters, have generally leaned towards colour. We have little 
inclination to enter into a controversy upon the mutual position 
which form, colour, light, and shade ought to occupy in art ; we 
regard t^is as a matter to be determined by the conscious powers 
and natural preferences of the artist. If we experiment, we shall 
&id that gorgeous colouring distracts the eye from the observation 
of form, and often has the effect of concealing or changing the form 
of objects. So, too, light and shade, if strong, really distort form ; 
the bright becomes indistinct through its brightness, while the dark 
is lost in obscurity. Yet nature gives us colours, lights, and 
shades, beyond the art of man to catch ; it will therefore argue 
little love lor beauty, if we insist upon uniformit^r, and fixed orders 
of precedence, when nature has variety uid changing order. More- 
over, the Pre-Eaphaelite school does not pretend tobase itself upon 
any fixed code in respect of the relative rank of form, colour, light, 
and shade ; we may, therefore, pars over this part of our definition 
vithont farther comment. 

1861. c 
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Psaintixig, we hare said, is tlie conveyio^ of iiiotight bj ^ 
imitation of tbiags or objects. Are tibere fi]sni l«w»> as to the kind 
of imitation, required? We read in histoTy q£ a aaod^^ betvmeit 
Zeusds and Pauoliai^ ; — the former painted grapes, and tlM^ verjr: 
l3Ard» CMOA to peek at tke tempting saablaoce of tkA fruit ; --tibe laitier 
painted a cuvtaia, aad his riyal went to raise it to loek at tjiie 
pictiure he 8U]^^ofied to be hiddea behind. These masit hswe beea 
perfeet pktn^a ; — ^iiaitation was iH>t distingnishaibfe fsota realxty. 
J^i^U; if ^uxis and Parrhaeius 1^ eonfined themselT^ea i» suck 
pirodiftctiooA^ w« should have felt that magni&eesat tafeoia and 
pev£eet execatwe skill w«re aU but wasted. We dicMld ^dlj^ 
Siange the crapes and curtain for Eubens' hoEses and HcBM».or £wt 
Laoidseer's dogs and deer. The presentation of Hfe giies us a 
k^er idea of the achievements of art ; we feel thai there is more 



of genius in choosing the attil^e, and catdung the axpseBsaofli e£ 
conscious life. This suggests two eonskLenKtiona. Mrei, — we 
-^aluB an imitaticn in proportion to its i\&mkJSf ; atak, Mcondlp — 
tke value, utevest, or subtlety of the thowgkit cconiegned gives the 
chief kiterest and value te a picture. We are net meser satisfied 
wiih faultless eseeution and a eomauon objecit in art^ tiian witk 
IsruiBms and coomenplaces in literainoe. If, tken» Pre-RapiuMfitifflKi 
■j^odmma exactitude and perfeetion of imitaition as ita gceat prin- 
ciple, and the sufreane pri&ci^ of true art, we utterly repudiate 
its pveteseiona. It might aa reasonably be argved tkat beamty of 
haimwriting ia the suBreooe '' piaoiple" of aS Uteratttea. If, oo. 
the other haod^ Pre-Kaphaelifa mx. merely proelatmfi that iesitaitioaL: 
should be as pe^eot, and exeeutiou as exact as poasible, it kaa m^ 
ri^ht to aiaregate suck a maxim as in any way its speeaal property. 
]\o «ng)e punter, or set of painters, ever were b» ioiaaae as to* 
proclaom t&it it wae true art to paint ^apes iar srudb^a wmpf as to 
leave the ^eotaifcor in doubt whether the grapet weee gsapes cr 
cherries. 'So actist ever prided himadf in painting an animal so* 
aa to make it mecesaary to wxite '' This is a oew,*' at the boMoan o£ 
the luckure* If we observe wiiJi sufficient predmen, we mi^ find 
departures from i^rfect truth ajod exaet i«iitatiDa iathe-worka of 
o^ painters ; but it is absurd t& suppose tbaft thoy wave purposefiL 
Mieuael Angelo's " Ckrist bearinig tke Oroae^" oembiaea the ana- 
tomical oharaoteristics of a thin man and a fiesl^mea ; but who oil 
eaxik cam dream that Michael Angelo oommittad tins mistake upcm. 
*' pxanciule" P We have tke key to tdina aad simHai! erroca in the^ 
£aet of kii naturally impetuoue, rapid exeeutiem. Fernd genius, 
uartial knowled^, and a dosen otner causes, manr oanse serioua 
defe^ in exactitude of imitation. So far aa tke feeHBaphaeHtea 
have avoided errors of this kind, ki^ praise is doe, not te ikitir- 
correct " priacip^t" but to their conreet worionaiMkip. Seme of. 
thfi^ pictiurea f»re marvels of aceiuracy, and, as such, demand praise 
and adDuratioA). ifiuck .we yield meat heartily.. To sufxeradd 
scrupulQUS care and stodioue wafachfiJikegB to geniiiSA ^owu & hi^ 
moral feeling, which we feel bound to acknowledge aind hmtoorf 



but to boaaiof niek eare a» a special j^rind^e of ikeir oum, aaTOusa 
of Taingloary and ]^ride, aiMi is far firom bemg borne out by all the 
pjK^doetio&s of their sckooL On this p<)iiit» then, we are nevtraL 
We judga the exeeution. of each picture indiyidually, and praise <a 
oenauxe, adimra or pass hj, Bce-BaphaeUte and lUphaehte, without 
beed to these paarty names. 

We have hitherto a^ken of pictures of single objects, or sin^^ 
gioup&i oT fiiiailar objects. IBLf^ffadmst painting aa a language, we 
may term auch pictures art-w^^rds and art-phriuies. The next step 
in langxiage is compositkm, or the arrangement of groups dT woroa 
and phrasee, and the ideas Uiey convey. So we £na ** composkioa" 
is the t^rm used to designate me grouping of figures and (nijects in 
a eomples picture. A ccnnposition i& a higher gcade of art than: 
aingle object pictures. One of Gainsborough's landscapes is far 
above wlmt any pksture of a portion at a grass meadow could be, 
liuHigK tihie latter should excel even. Zeuxis' grapes in reality. The 
vi^ue and interest even of a photograph, depend upon the judgment 
of the ardst, in choosii^ the most p]icturesq[ue point of view. No 
man in hie sefises would plant his camera in front of a huge tree^ 
although tliat tree might be the gneat feature of interest in the 
HUToonding landsoape. He will seek the point where the laws of 
q^ties eause the natural objects around to arrange themselyes most 
e&ctively. Thus new responsibilitiea and conditions ariae» and 
new powers of the artist's mind are called into play. Qe must 
study the laws of hannony, grouj^ng, and combination, so as to 
sdeet ike best of the mMiy compositions which, one series of objects 
pcea^kts from different poiskta of view. Hexe» eyidently, individual 
preferences and ideas of beauty will have the chief sway ; one 
selects for grace, one for grandeur* and so fiarth^ To attempt ta 
reduce all to principles would require treatises, and womld^ perhaps, 
end in failure. If artists copied all their landscapes, it is nard to 
imagine how " correct" and " incorrect " could have anything to do 
with the discussion of their merits^ or Uie founding of " schools." 
The Pre-Eaphaelites, as far as we have observed, deal but sparely 
wiili masses of scenery. This is a peculiaribr of their boay» for 
wluoh weean nmther praise nor blame them. It cannot be a *' prin« 
(Sfle" either to paint or refrain from painiiog landscapes. 3tO]« 
tv^ry one will feel that we are toucdiifng upoA. tenaething dloselj 
MBneeted with the PrS'-Sa^haelite controversy. TWt school insist 
«yn^ firwai^ng with photogrsj^is acsuracy ;, and we know an attempt 
ts earry out tibwt aeeuraey m a landscape would produce a atil^ 
Pvich-gasdeni loek. Do the Pre-Baphaelites, then, carry out their 
pimetiee F ThA answer is, No ; they rather avoid Uie dillcuhy^ by 
tsehewmg landscapes. In a word, they priactise a certain style of 
asr^ and, as a rule, are wise enough to confine.that style to suitable 
sabjeets. Let this be admitted, and the controver&f is well nigh 
flboect. 

It win be- observed that we have confined ourselves, so far, to 
whab may be termed eopyism. The prototype of a portrait^ 
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the animal, the fruit, the landscape — the single object, and the 
complex arrangement, of which we have spoken — all exist in the 
world of sense and reality; the pictures representing them are 
transcripts of nature. In such pictures we shall have truth ; and 
truth must be followed in art as in all else. But though truth is 
one, her aspects are various. Apelles always pleased his patrons by 
seizing the most agreeable expression of the face. Antigonus had 
only one eye ; therefore Apelles painted him in profile. All great 
portrait painters have followed a similar course. They give us 
truth, but not the whole truth ; and we justify them. We cannot 
a£fbrd to have a portrait of every mood of mind, and every aspect of 
fkce. We choose, then, the best look instead of the faulty ; the smile 
in preference to the frown. And assuredly we do right. We ought 
to perpetuate that which we approve ; to recall that which we 
admire. Who that is unprejudiced, and has no theory to maintain, 
would insist that every rosebush should be painted* with blighted 
leaves, with the " worm i' the bud," with clustering aphides on its 
stems P yet we know how seldom these are wanting in nature. We 
do not, however, choose the worm-eaten and infested flowers for our 
bouquets ; we do not cherish them in our gardens ; and we ought 
not to select them for our |)ictures. Again, the apparent sacrifice 
of truth sometimes is the highest form of truth. The mind reads 
the characters the eye beholds. No one, with a soul full of love for 
nature, will glance his eye over every item in the landscape, like an 
appraiser's clerk making a valuation. There are times when it is 
an impertinence to force *' minute detail ** upon us. At one time 
we peek detail, and at another general eflect ; and the combination 
of the two may oftentimes be as untrue to the inner mind as it is 
strictly true to external reality. Horace seizes this law of the 
human mind, and, taking it as granted in painting, applies it ta 
poetry: — 

" Ut pictnra poesis erit; quae si proprius stes 
Te capiat magis; quaidam si hngiua abstes.** 

If it be a principle therefore of Fre-Eaphaelitism to aim at 
'* absolute uncompromising truth, . . . down to the most minute 
detail,, from nature and from nature only," it is a false principle. 
If a picture requires distant inspection, it is sheer folly to execute 
details whidi require close inspection to be observed. It is the 
sacrifice of the essence of truth to its form. It is just as if we 
defined truth in speech to mean that cumbrous, awkward phrase- 
ology by which legal documents aim at perfect singleness and 
precision of meaning. There has been too much ten<&ncy to this 
error in ilie Pre-Raphaelite school, and by it many fine pictures 
have been greatly marred. At the same time, it is simply an error 
when out of place. Detail is as incumbent, and exactitude of imita- 
tion as necessary, to some pictures, as it is disfiguring and pedantic 
in others. If a shepherd boy is reclining beneath a spreading tree, 
it is a faulty picture that leaves us in doubt whether the tree be ot^ 
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or elm ; it is equally fatilty and untrue to tlie eye (though not to 
reality), if we recognize the form of the oak leaves on a distant tree. 
In painting natural scenery, we must paint things as they seem, and 
not as they are. The distant hills are covered with grass and trees 
as green as those around us ; but they are not green to the spectator, 
and therefore " absolute truth" in painting them would be optical 
falsehood and childish folly. We are not aware that any Pra- 
Baphaelites have gone to this extreme ; we therefore consider that 
Mr. Ituskin's doctrine of " absolute truth in minute details " is not 
a principle of Pre-Eaphaelitism. 

We have shown that mere copyism would be a false principle 
even in the copying department of art, the reproduction of natural 
iK^nes and objects. Art, however, has a higher mission than- this ; 
or, as has been truly observed in the late debate, the photographer 
would beat the artist hollow. The camera lens can never be equalled 
by the human hand. What, then, is this higher sphere of art P Let 
us return to our definition: "Painting is the art of conveying 
thought." It is clear that painting cannot directly convey purely 
abstract thoughts. It cannot show us a mathematical line, it 
cannot delineate metaphysical thought, or logical syllogisms. Its 
province is the region of objective thought, and the sugjs^ested 
thoughts immediately derived from objects. But is the limitation 
to be carried further? Is painting to be confined to the actual and 
material P Is it to supply illustrated catalogues of our wares, goods, 
and chattels ; to act as a su{)plement to the " Jl^ews of the Week ;" 
to adorn the pages of our guide-books, botanical and natural history 
treatises, ana thus to end its mission P Are the only thoughts it 
may convey to be the counterpart of Peter Bell's ideas of a prim* 
rose: — 

" A primrose by the rirer^i brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more*' 

Is it bound to narrow itself down to facts, and to avoid conceptions P 
So saith *' Edmund." Painting, he tells us, may show us the cedar 
in Lebanon and the hyssop on the wall ; but it must not sketch 
Tennyson's talking oak, or Amphion's forests. We are to have 
reality but not ideality. Art is " to educate man's spiritual nature," 
hj presenting him with images of the material existences around 
him ! It is " not to gratify the sense," by sketching the ** dainty 
delights" and high imaginings of the poet ! If it ** delight the 
fjULcy with visions of beaut^r, and charm the eye with the glory of 
4X>lour, it will debase the mind which produces it, and upon which 
its influence is felt." Its " mission is, as a teacher," to teach us L 
for lark, and M for mouse ; but not to aid us to rise to the concep- 
tions of the seers and prophets of old, or of the poets of all time. 
To enforce these views, we are even treated with religious argu^ ^ 
ments, and find it plainly hinted that to doubt is to be profane. 
*' An Outsider" tells us that ** the parables of our Lord (which ore 
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Imt pictures of life) are taken from natnre as ahe is." What then 
(dutll we say of the tranfifiguration <m the moniit ; of the angels that 
ministered to oar Lord in the garden, and rolled away the stone / 
&om his tomb ; of his many mirades ; of his mystie smpearanoes 
lifter ins cmeifixion ; of ib/& eWen tongocs cm. ^e day of Fenteoost? 
or of the chembim abore the mercyHseat ; the kandwrilmg on Hkt 
wall of Belzhazzar*s pcdace ; of tlie yisions of Esekiel, Duiiel, and 
St. John P Were these all pieinres of life and of natnre as she wf 
or are we forbidden to picture in oc^onrs lliat which is pictured in 
words P Kuskin, too, is quoted to show us that those who do not sue- 
cnmb to his yiews of art, " maintain in idea that the artist is greater 
t^an Hie Divine Maker of all things," and can ** improve " His 
works. Is it profanity, then, when our princely parks and land- 
scape gardens replace tiie wild woods of natures when, tiirough 
man's agency, instead of the thorn comes up the fir-fe^ee; and 
instead of the briar the myrtle-ta^eeP Does the gardener arrogate 
lo himself l^at he is i^eaifcer than Deity, when he roots out tlie 
thorns and thistles, and cultivates flowers and fruits to a perfec4aoa 
nature never shows? Is the agriculturist impious when he speaks 
of improving his land and his breeds of cattle P Adam, even in 
Eden, was commanded to " dress *' and *' keep " liie garden ; words 
whidi surely hiirt at some kind of ccmtroliing, training, and 
** imjMroving. * What, indeed, are oar faculties ffiyen for, if we are 
only to gaee passrvdy <m ** nature as she is " P What mean we by 
pro|pres8, if every ^Eereise of our powers is to be branded as a 
sacrilegious outrage upon natural perledjionP If iAte ideas of 
Raskin have any meamng, th^ amount to an inference that mind 
is inferior to matter, and a plea for living like the brutes that 
perish. The mind of man is God's chiefest work. He formed 
nature, and pronounced it very good ; but He made man in Hia 
own image, breathed intv him me breath of life, and man " became 
a living soul." Sublime words 1 A living soul that feeds upon the 
beauty and sublimity of all nature, yet rises above it, andT yearns 
after and dimly shadows something beyond. Imagination, fancy* 
and conception are ^vine powers delegated to man, not to be 
bnned in a napkin, but to be used aright, so that man may himself 
become an ** under-maker." 

We hold ^e widest views of art. Shakspere speaks of the poet 
as one in ^om "imagination bodies forth the shapes of things 
imknown ;" it is the artist's prerogative to fix tiiese floating shapes, 
and, on his canvas, to ghre to ** airy notHngs a local habitation and 
a name." Pandemonium may rise at his mdding, and take before 
our ejres a semblance grand and vivid, like that wfech floated before 
the mind of Milton. Puck, Ariel, Titania, and Oberon, we know> 
are creations of the brain ; yet may they become as familiar to I9ie 
eye as to the inner mind. If the architect may plan for us new 
edifices for the purposes of daily life, surely tbe artist nwy attempt 
td realize in picture the "stately pleasure dome" of Kubfci Khan^ 
and ike gorgeous •* palaee of art, and try to throw across Aesd 
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tarnum a fiuot reiiectimi of that *' light whidi nerer was on eea <r* 
Ao»e," We Bonist ueceBsarily sacrinoe literature, ooiKiemii poeftry 
whoHtf, and excommtmioate the ima^mstioii as an BnhelT facuXy, 
if W9 are i»oand to refrain from pamtmg aught hut the real. Whit 
pteoe can *' fignres all di»wn irom Uvmg persons** ^find in a painting 
(^ Gaiiban, of Queen Mah, of the Ghost in Hamlet, of centaurs and 
tterads, of the mennen «ad mermaideiiB " in the pnr]^e twilight 
vader ^a/e sea," oi Pan -with his cloven feet, Meronry with his wiagt, 
or Olympian J<yre hurling his thxtnderhotts P Who oonW. endure *o 
reoogntse the ohiekweed, groundsel, and willow-herb m a piotupe of 
^my-lanil; a neighbocinng iMidscape vb&a^ms for ikte paradisaic 
heauty <rf the " plains of hfeai>en ;** «r an ormnary titanderstowa 
r^pvesenting *«the ^eat <ky of His wraih"? Yet <<EdBn»d*' 
tsffca ihat o^ery portion of a picture should be " earefnl delineations 
of actual ohjeeto. * The very idea of l^s binding tlte imagination 
nd 4l&e gemma of the artist m fetters, and of sinking all art^concep- 
tio^ to flat Ideality, is absolutely degrading to art. As a means o£ 
^ooBTvying thought it rightly dianns me freedom of thought. 

^ This Tisible nataro, and this common world, 
Is all too narrow'^ 

for its aphere. " The heart doth Aoed a langmaga" beyt>nd what 
sense asp j^ea ; and 

" The intrfligftle forms of ancient poets, 
Tbe fair hamMiities <if old TeHgtons, 
The power, the beaatj, and the naajwty^ 

tiiat ''live no looker in the £uth of reason," live erer in the «o«i of 
man. In art they find utterance and ^Ebrm ; and aU ^Mse, as w^ 
as the realities of the universe, it belongs to the painter to portray. 
We have quoted Euskin, " Edmund" and " An OuiiSMec," oq 
the realism of Pre-Eaphaelitism. What *' Alfred's" Tiaws ai«, it is 
hard to say. He tells us the Pre-Eaphaelites beliaTe that ''no 
man will ever become a great painter through '*mere buom|Ki- 
lation," and rales of art Certainly no follower and admirer of 
Sapluel ever set up "manipniation* as the s^e test «f art ; while, 
on the olher hand, it is hard to see what else is needed by strict 
realism. But we presume, fr«em his allusion to ^otogra p hi n n^ 
(mnte^ p. 30^ ''Alfred," like his coadjutors, advocates Fx^Bm- 
phaelitiam for its realism. The nc^atiye writers ha^e been glad ko 
accept this yiew, liable as it ts to effeetire and decasiye ohjecticm. 
But while oondemmag the idea of reahsm as a mle of art, can we 
condemn a frw painters for making it a pr^fiotrence of l^ir ownf 
We think not. Millais gives us as Ophelia (we presume), a lady he 
has'^een. More than one Eaphaelite painter has given us his own 
wife for a Madonna. Where, then, is tne difference P Has Millaia 
painted a Danish Imdy, u e^ painted from Danish originals P If ha 
has, we can but regaid Ihe act as a whkn with which wti, as art, and 
ti^ wodd at lavge, have no concern. If, as we believe, his Ophelia 
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is uot distinctly and photographically Danish in mould and features, 
then strict realism is no part of his principles. It is true that he 
has painted Ophelia a woman, and " The Jlescue" a fireman, and 
has not painted (as far as we know) Hamlet's ghost, or St. 
Michael tne Archangel contending with the devil about the body 
of Moses ; but no sane Baphaelite can condemn him, or make it a 
*' principle" of art that he should paint ghosts and angels. Equally 
absurd is it to praise him for not painting them. Get rid of theories, 
then, Eaphaelite and Pre-Eaphaelite, and " Edmund" and E. M., 
Jun., may join with us in deep admiration of Millais' Ophelia as a 
work of genius. Take Hunt's " Light of the World ;" we admire 
the execution, — every candid man must, — for it is exquisite. Is it 
realistic P Verily, not, in composition and conception. To typify 
the human soul by an old, deserted door, overrun with vegetation, 
— to paint the Saviour standing there with His lamp, waiting to 
enter, if any man open, — and to cause the rising moon to supjply by 
accident the corona of glory round the head of Christ, — form a 
singular conception of the " Light of the World." It is realistic^ 
in execution, but extremely ideal allegory in conception. It ia* 
magnificently, exquisitely painted, — it is impressive in a high 
degree— but it is neither a pleasing nor a natural rendering of the 

Ebrase it purports to interpret. Taken by itself, it must st^nd 
igh, but it can never displace the Christs of E-aphael ; it can never 
hcud, in the heart and memory, the place of the "Ecce Homo" of 
Correggio. It is, sui generis, a great picture,— not an embodiment 
of the only principles of true art. Let us acknowledge this, and 
the controversy ceases, without necessitating any opposition 
between Baphaelites and Pre-Eaphaelites. Contrary and contra- 
dictory are not synonymous^ 

We think enough nas been said to dispose of the late debate as 
a discussion on a false issue. In drawing to a close, let us endea- 
vour to sketch out the real nature and basis of Pre-Haphaelitism. 
Mr. Hunt paints the " Finding of Christ in the Temple" from life. 
His figures are portraits ; his scenery is studied on the spot where 
4;he temple once stood. Mr. Frith paints Epsom Downs, and is to 
paint the Railway Station. He, too, paints from life. Frith is 
more really life-fike, for he catches the fashions and faces, the 
scenes and objects of the hour, while Hunt has to reconstruct 
ancient scenes from modern remnants. Why should one picture 
he dubbed Pre-Eaphaelite and the other not? Both are imitations 
of the real. Both aim at strict truth. Yet there is a marked dif- 
ference between the two. We are struck with the Jewish aspect of 
the one :* this, however, arises out of the subject. We are struck 

* The Pre-Baphaelites lay great stress on this fact. Now what is our object in 
paintings of thh class? Portraits are impossible. We cannot have the actnal 
Christ, the individual Sayiour. We mutt generalize. Hunt's generalization is 
*' Christ the Jew/' Raphael's was *' Christ the man." Both are truths; and most 
of those who have no theory to maintain will prefer the wider generalization ; while 
equally hononrinfif both. 
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by its mintite detaiL There is, howerer, no call for detail in the 
" Derby Day i* it would seem obtrusire. LastlY, the composition 
and grouping is different ; yet this is accounted! for by the world- 
wide difference in the subjects, and the fact that the interest of the 
one scene is . in the sum total of life exhibited, the interest of the 
other in the characters and forms of a particular few. We beliere 
mmilRy comparisons might be made to almost any extent. Our 
conclnsion, tnen, is that Pre-Eaphaelitism is mark^ by the pecu- 
liarit;]^ of choice in subject, and by novelty in design and effect, 
combined witibi great detail of execution. Kaphael well ni^h per- 
fected the art of painting ; beauty, character, and expression are 
remarkable in his works. Every object is in its place, every group 
ia natural, and the whole of the picture is harmonized in homO" 
geneity. Painting has generally followed these aims. Every 
variety in the way of predominance of form in one, of colour in 
another, of light and shade in another, has been tried. The great 
Scripture scenes have been painted until sameness seems often to 
creep in. The minor artists have often fallen into stock designs and 
conventional groupings. The young Pre-Baphaelites, possessed ot 
undoubted genius, burned to escape these errors, and signalize 
themselves by novelty and power. The singular outlines, the 
striking distinctness, and wondeHul simplicity in design and in 
colour of the earliest modem painters, — ^the undoubted effect pro- 
duced, apparently with such scanty means, by Cimabue, G-iotto, 
and Ghirlandaio, — suggested a patn and a tiUe to their minds. 
Possessed of infinitely larger means, they far transcended their 
models in many respects, while they often copied all their errors, 
and always held to their rigidity and stiffness. The public were 
provoked by angularity and awkwardness of limbs, yet felt it half 
redeemed by the quaint effect; were annoyed by the hard*, 
obtrusive finish of details, looking like, yet unlike nature, yet 
were charmed by the sense of power and conscientious labour. 
They shrank from the staring and violent contrasts of colour, 
and were repelled by the singular selection of subjects and ren- 
dering of ideas, yet they felt attracted by their novelty. Then 
arose the controversy. Much of the first characteristics of Pre- 
Baphaelitism have since passed away, while theories framed to 
defend them are clung to and debated. Peculiar preferences in the 
class of ideas represented, and an ever-present effort at novelty of 
conception, combined with execution and detail to correspond, 
mpear to us to be the sole existing characteristics of the Pre- 
Baphaelites. When they come to paint the same subjects as other 
artists, and when they have run through some special devices {e,g,, 
to present us with the backs of figures instead of their faces, and to 
give ns parts of a whole, as just the door and doorway of a building), 
tiiere will be foimd little dinerence between them and their brethren. 
As Turner's skies and wonderful atmospheric effects give his 

S'ctures a tpedaliti, so ndnutiee and distinctness mark Millais and 
jmt* We cannot, therefore, sympathize in the attempt to raise a 
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wdarisram td. art b^the «id cf aibevrd «nd inappiJiMUe tliMirin. 
Bo £ur M tlis IPre-Baphaeiitet have protested Tiisaiiist tkat ammen- 
tianmlwm wkich enrer iwieatcns kfusam BXtm, wad Enre miigted upon 
the ralcM of labour, stody, jmd «in«6teeBB, aa aids i» gemn, ito 
jKmoHT then, while we object to <Aiair iiiaiiBeziifiii» and •eosid4»m. 
tfaeir tbeories. We jmdge tbeir works indiTidiiallj, on their i&di- 
Tidual Bkerits. We often admire and ^ue them w Mf^ aMev- 
BMots. Yet we Md, wxtikoot asay sense of ooDtradicino&, to ^he 
admiration asid reiiereBce wkidii ceirturies hxv^ yaid to theicorgooas 
kues c^ Tittaa, — to itabens' form and colo«r, — to Eeabraadt's iig^t 
a&d shade, — to Mkbael Aneelo'a power and majestjr,— to Gorreggio% 
fipweetiMSB,— nSiMi to BaphaS's vnrinnslied grace and beauty. 

B. S. 



ABE THE MODEBir PHENOMENA, DESIGNATED «SPI- 
BITUAL MANIFESTATIONS," GENUINE P AND HATE 
WE IN THEM SATIBFACTOB.Y EYTDENCE OF IN- 
TEBCOUESB WITH THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
8PIBITUAL WOBiJ)P 

AFFIBMAZI^^B JLBTTCia.— in. 

WuATBVWB, view we take of the tubjeot «DdlOT diseMsien, its 
importafioe caainot be oveir-estimated. It is worthf the attemfeian 
«f the phikaofther, the philanthropist, and the noUest intdleets ttf 
ali cksees of soinet^ ; tteaoe we ought to approach it with dam 
petoeptioas aod unkussad jttdgmeBits, tratk oeing the mmmMwam 
oi our inqturies, hariw &r our motto the aAnoe of St. r9m, 
** Fff0T« all tilings, ajid hold &st ^at which is good." 

It isdfi^abb, in eenducting this oontvo^toesj, that ao quotations 
Be made front vaaatheaticited piiblieations; that no tesnoiOBy be 
tfited whieh is not reliaye, and no statamoot made mhkk is not 



home out bj iaoenibroiwetible evideoea. 
We regret th«t a cowae qtu 



regret th«t a cowae qaite the revene of this has been pwv 
aaed by the author of ike Negaitiye Article, No. IL Fo«r payin 
are taken r^ wbh quotations Mm and eomwsnts on an anoaymosB 
pamphkt; and the remaiBing portion of the artdele is made vpaf 
vneorroboBsted staiteBMnts and nnwacrantahle asswrtiona. jSie 
positions we ha^ie had down, and justice to our venders, dcmani a 
Miriew of tiie m^ide in qwestioa, thoogh it be at the eipense of 



re haTo, daring our aocpecienoe, had many an appeal addtnaatd. 
ta onr cxednlily, and oocBa&onaily^ the "kmig-bow" has bean dramm; 
hut ''fialthnaar fiedrer" has oertaialj aanied alF the pahn. m 
pnttia^ forward the '* €on£sssions of a Median " aa an anthm^ 
on spiritnalism — the san ai the apuitaal sfsteai^ before whose 
fifal^mit bridbtness the kcnoiuaUe names ackranoed bj T. P. B. 
ace knt twinkhag atnra. Who ia this anepfinona nnBiinw>r P what 
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ii lief aad wiiei» 4oeB he eome^t/mf am ^ rof«r f w»ti o m , seeing 
0D woMh paias Ihm been taken in 407MOpiBf ms experiences. 
Bat we <waiT!e o«r riglit of potting him into the witaess-boK, and 
rabmsltmg Mm to a creas^xaatmation ai le lua reliabdHj ; lie has 
▼ekmtatrify addneed sn£eient eridenee to proine himec^f aawc^f^T 
of credit. Seldom have we expeiienoed ao rnndh mental and moral 
navaea as in reading the ** Oosfessions ef a Medinm." It is 
pitiafeie to witness a man aanilest sndi mentid enbeciHiy and 
■Kxai iorpxtode. 

. Uttt hM evidence shovid not hsve the least weight wit& the 
readexs of 1^ GemtrovernmHtft is shown — Int. Becaose he, at the 
time of hm experienees, was a weak, oyer-cMdnkras, aad illiterate 
man; 2nd. Beoanse his intell^t was incapacitated for weighiDg 
erid^ee and forming correct indgments^ and— 3rd. Because his 
neroeptsre powers were much below the common standard, whi^ 
h& kan at the mercy of Stilton, who need him as the ** cat's paw " 
to carry or«t his evil designs-; or he was snnk deep in moral de- 
praTity, and lest himself to die earrjing oat of one of ihe blackest 
deeds of yiUanous profligacy that e^er diagraoed the page of 
hagkory. This is strong laegnage, lor ike Isrnth of which we i^fer 
tlK nader to the K egatire Art^le for Jnaa. 

Mie eredmliUf, 'i^^rcmoe, and mental mctpmcUjf aie di^ayed im 
kis ready conversion (withont inviestagation) to i^icEtBaliflm, and bj 
acceptin g the reflaotions of his own mii^ as direct oommnnicatieBa 
from the d^arted spirits of liis mother, brother, and consin r and 
diat tkese refieetions pfTm own mmd ** were c^/ea inoorrectiy spe)t» 
&e grammar bad, and die laagoage far from elegant." His weak- 
ness of mind is £ntber mtnimted by gottang a ua e io e s ** ma^iiaa 
B»de, and patented at eonsidn*abte expense,'' beoanse some play- 
folly malicious spirit personated " B. Franklin, and drew t»e 
|ian.'' For proof of me ktter charge we pre£ir a^^ainit him, he 
shaii speak for himself. **! dadnred," says he, m presence of 
Miss Fetters and Mrs. Stilton, ** or rather my Toice declared, ^nt 
■elf-denial was a fisital error, to which half the ndsery of mankmd 
woaid he traced." Mrs. Stilton ^ was now and dien frightened ai 
the mttenmeee which no donbt som td t d lewd in her ears." The 
sani^ioe in the above paragraph, ^*or rather myToiee dodhned,** 
ki to indooe as to believe tiiat it was not he who spoke, bfit some 
poison thvoi^ him. But as the measagas which he first dionght 
came from Ids moiher and bro^Aner, bvt afterwards diseovei^d were 
tiie vefleetions of has own brain, ao may this ohscvre kn^age be 
more correctly attributed to the promptings of his own vcHnntnons- 
ness. He **ikpem himsdf" — mark tie terme — *• threw himself 
a^ain and again into the trance, with a richness Sf aonl which fitted 
ham to reoexre even the darkest imptessions ; to oatoh and ppsdaim 
every guilty whisper oi the senses ; and, while under the CKcite* 
ment, to exnlt in iJie age of lioenoe which ke heUeeed tohe«t hand,*' 
Bat enongh; ^ iiie wder wisbea a lurdiar view of this unseemly 
]^ctiffe, he a Tefrarred to page ^0. 
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TJie discoyery that the conscience is under the control of ihe 
will certainly llelon^s to our author ; and a remarkable one it is. 
Let it not be hid in a corner. Proclaim it aloud, with trumpet 
tongues, from the tops of your houses. Hear it, O you conscience* 
stricken ones ! Put forth your will, and the sting of jova guilty 
conscience you need no longer bear. 

How B. B. could put forth such miserable subterfuge as testi- 
mony, in contrast with the host of honourable names quoted by 
T. P. B. (page 309), we cannot comprehend — those gentlemen, whose 
education, reliability, literary attainments, scientific knowledge, 
professional ability, and general experience would entitle them to 
a respectful hearing, and to be received as authorities on any sub- 
ject to which they had giren their attention. Not that we wish 
the testimony of any person or persons to be accepted as conclusive 
evidence on this subject. We would rather see a belief rest on the 
surer foundation of research, investigation, and personal experience. 
Notwithstanding B. B.'s scarecrow, to frighten timid mortals &om 
personal experience, we advise our reta-ders to test the matter for 
themselves. But more of this hereafler. 

No doubt B. B., for want of knowing better, has given the 
" Confessions of a Medium " as a fair sample of all mediumship ; 
but of all the mediums we have examined, such as table-tippers, 
writing, drawing, and trance mediums, not one bears the least resem- 
blance to B. B.'s. On this head we might enlarge considerably, 
but we forego. We, on behalf of T. P. B., beg to thank B. B. for 
his good advice, and beg his acceptance of a small portion in 
return — to read Whateley s system of logic, and he will find that 
general conclusions cannot be inferred from particular premises; 
that objections are no arguments ; and that uncorroborated state- 
ments are no proofs. 

B. B. wishes to know what T. P. B. means by the word " investi- 
gation." He will see, on referring to Affirmative Articles, Nos. L 
and II., that T. P. B. means that for eight years he has read 
dozens of volumes and hundreds of tracts which have been written 
for and against spiritualism; that he has personally witnessed a 
great deal of spiritual phenomena, and proved its genuineness ; he 
has examined and tested a large number of mediums, and what he 
has experienced has resulted in his belief of spiritualism. He 
commenced his investigations with a clear head and a matured 
understanding; with an extensive knowledge of the occult and phy- 
sical sciences, electro-biology, mesmerism, and popular delusions— 
" Mackay's " among the number. 

** The very pretensions of the faith in spirit rapping," says B. B., 
" involves the renunciation, not only of our belief of what the Bible 
has revealed, but in all the great principles which experience and 
science disclose to us day by day." But what is the fact P One of 
the greatest authorities on tms subject is Judge Edmonds, of 
America ; and his testimony is, that " spiritualism prevents hypo* 
crisy ; it reclaims the infidel ; it proves the immortality of the 
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BOol $ it recognizes one Gkxl, and man's responsibility to Him ; it 
enforces the great law of the Creator by inducements hitherto 
unknown to man ; it healB the sick ; it gives sight to the blind ; it 
cores the lame ; it comforts the mourner ; it enjoins upon all utter- 
most purity of life j it teaches that charity which rather mourns 
orer than rejoices at the failings of our fellow-mortals ; it reveals 
to us our own nature, and what is the existence into which we are 
to pass when this life shall have ended." — (Spiritual Magazine for 
May, 1861, page 222.) 

Again : ''It is due to myself and to others to say that our faith, as 
growing out of these researches, is not at irreconcilable variance with 
revelation" — (Ibid,, " Spirit Manifestation," by Adin Ballon, p. 136.) 
"I am able to say with truth that I know four men of high 
intelligence, occupying respectable positions in society, who, having 
had no belief in a life eternal, are now, by their recognition of the 
truths of spiritualism, entirely changed in thought and aspiration." 
— (Benjamin Coleman. See Spiritual Magazine for March, 1861, 
page 142.) 

Next comes the oft- exploded bubble of Professor Faraday's 
mechanical test for determining the mundane origin of the so- 
called spiritual phenomena. Professor Faraday's test, supposing 
it to be a true index to the motive power of table-turning 
and rapping, — ^which we denv, and undertake to prove, — it only 
apphes to one branch of the subject, viz., table-moving by 
human contact, which is a very small and inconsiderable portion of 
the evidence upon which the belief of spirit communion rests. I 
am not aware of any intelligent spiritualist whose faith would be 
in the least shaken by giving up this class of phenomena altogether. 
Hence, if Faraday was correct m his inferences, spiritualism is still 
true for anything his test proves to the contrary. 

How would Faraday's contrivance account for these facts, 
" attested by hundreds of witnesses in all parts of our country P— 
Inanimate matter moving without mortal eontaet, and displaying 
intelligenee, and that intelligence being able to read concealed 
thoughts, to spell, to cipher, know geography, astronomy, and many 
languages, and holdina free converse, as if by a living person "--^ 
(Judge Edmonds.) This class of phenomena is not confined to the 
AmericMis, in confirmation of which we give the following extracts 
from a letter which first appeared in the Sunday Times, February 
17th, 1861, and afterwards was copied into the Spiritual Maaazine 
for March, describing Asiance with D. D. Home, Esq., contributed 
by a ** Plain Man." " The Plain Man,** remarks the editor of the 
Sunday Times, " is well known to us, and we can personally vouch 
for his high character and intelligence : " — 

" A few nights since, a party of seven, including Mr. Home and 
two ladies, assembled, en siance, round a heavy circular table, . . . 
a gentleman being under the table at the time, at Mr. Home's 

request, to guard against the possibilitv of collusiott After 

some trivial communications, a small handbell was held by me^ 
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under tbe table^ and m a few omutee I p«reeiTed^ on lookia^ down, 
a amaE wMtfl lumd (every otb«r hand belongim^ to the pantj 
aasembled being on tke taUeX wkieh ^commeihced earef aing and 
playing with mine. Afber ruffing the bell on^e or twke (in mif 
hand), jt asked that it shovld be ooai^eyed to a s^tdeman opposite p 
and no sooner waa b^ wish espresaed than I felt it ptdled iirom mx 
hand, and deposited in that of the gentleBian I had indieatedL 
This was done several times. The haiui was smooth SMid whbe ar 
a child's, and was quite visible, there being two lar^e ffgs j^U 
burning in the voom. An aeeoardicm waa heM at the side oi the 
table by Mr. Home, when the most lov^, {daintive» and melodioiis- 
music was played, and no sooner had I expressed a wish to hear 
' The Last jBLose of Summer,,' than that tune was played, at which 
moment the aocordioa was restine on my feet, without a hand 
of earthly description neav it, it aaviag been taken out of Mx^ 
Home's hand» and deposited l^iare. Several hands now appeared 
in quick 8uooession» moving difTeicefit articles of fomiture. . . . 
Another hand now appeared ; and on Mr. Home being touched by 
it, he exclaimed, ''Tney are raising me.' Almost at the- same 
moment, Mr. EEome waa raised upy and floated in the air at the 
hdght of about five fe^, touching one gmitleman on the headi 
sH^itly as he passed ;, but on. approaching the window, he came 
again gently to the ground. He rescuurked, 'Their strength i» 
hardly great enough yet, but I feel it wiU be soon.' The table, 
which for some time lukd remained passive, now began to heavo and 
throb violently » and finished hj nevkig towavdatl^ sofa at th* ead 
of the room, obliging all sitting round it to follow it We had 
scarcely resumed our seata when our attention waa attracted bv* 
seeing a small table ma^% across the room^ and fim^y, after muea 
difficulty, raise itself, and stand in the centre of the large table* 
round which we weca sitting* . . . The small table> whi^ was 
stiU on the huge one,, jmw began to move, and at the same moment' 
a hand was seen grasping Mr. Henae. Hia mma were raised i^ve 
hj& head» he was again limbed about two feet ofi* the ground and 
curried towards the window, and, when there, be was raised i» 
within about ei^teen inoheB oi the eeilmg. After renisiTiing afloat 
for about two minutes, he deseeaided, but on coming near hia chair 
he was again elevated, and placed in a atan<iytng poution in the 
centre of the table, together with the small one. His weight Bot 
resting^on it, it had no effiaet, nor waa there a creak heard. ]lAabocrit 
a minute, both Mr. Hose and the smaU table were ^evated for at 
fi)urth time in the air, about a foot off the surft^e of the large 
table,, and, after remaining in that position about a minute, he 
descended and resumed his seat." — (&9e 8fpniiu»l Magazine.) 

Next in order ia the exiaravagansa that spiritualiiun^ m the tTnited 
States, sent, in amarvellousJy akcMrt periDO, two thousand persoBsr 
to the ma^ouse. Eeally, ''Bakhasar Beek^," you must be 
joking [ But if ^a are irn aohw earneat, please give ub soBMr 
proof; 
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1» tite d ^ fg i Hmj ifiTi ij wliw tiB a» " inte afto d with tlf kve^f 

the BEUBPF^ib^W wctnit^ ia reply, tke f<^kMnn^ teeikioi^ o£ Mv». 

Wdkr tiie eoniiiflBt jyumn^guifc,. oi the fim of Meosrs. Feeder aad 

Welfl, £raa& ]!f^w Yerk» ianenea. A £bw dagra agty we p«t tii» 

^[Bee^€agi.to Mr. WeliU^ — ^ Sare the Amtxiomk q^toatiati, aeewd- 

iBf to yoiojt egqpcaoenec^ a Uaffe- <leDeLmiKeBt «£ tke ov^eae of 

wonder, or a love of the marvellous P" He ajMwwed, "No; ihef 

ai» «^tkmg bvfc eDednkms aaeii ; bojk*^ on the t^jsinaj, they sre 

apqiiitfrl. and hter^ bMOiBe-apintaAliata by inFMfaigalkHi and -Betmam-^ 

iag «ii tk# a^eoee addaotdL er tkr j^momena pneacaited/' " la 

Judfft Sdanwtds" w Mked, ** aeiedidims nam F" At. " If or qiiit»^ 

t}ieoppo«ti»;, so was Professor Sare" But it seems ]^aradoxieal 

to UB, and it remains for B. B. to explain, how " men intoxicated 

with the love for the marvellous lamentably distrust the oracles (ff 

G«L" Ijl jfibet^ tiuft i» not enl^ pavadoueM, but BOMesMeal. It is 

agaiBsl tbe opg^mkatioB «f imua ead all expeqrieiiee. But we ]»«•» 

hm ; it BMfy bd that B. B., in examiniBg the ftolica of native, has 

adeemed, some ost-^the-way i^eeixneaft of humaaity lor our obeev- 

vatioa and stud j ; if io^ we msat oenfeaa tlial siiieh ia oar love of 

ike mttrvelkma,, we would soen be indvoed to ts^e a journey, at 

the exp»ise of oiiir tisw and purse, to wit&efist the exhibitiom. 

B.3u, liQwe^cx, ia evidently in earoAst about eur exeeseiveeredulity^ 

hflaee the foUewisg from his pen: — "If HkM two milHoaa in the 

Heated States who were onee carried awif with thia mfiBomuua 

an stiHt bdiieversy it ia agaii^ notonly conanum aenae^ bul repeated 

eeEpoBQses of tJaue &aud and jugglery of whkh the origiDators were 

oc&vieted by men of science and theology. . . . Every test 

hitherto applied has deoaonatrated that the phenoiiena are strietly 

aadperely -gkjwaL .. . . Scientific inf^eati^tion has exploded 

the inference ^al. departed spiiils emt cemmunicate' with mortala." 

ThiM^ wdth a daie^ or two e£ 1^ pen,. B. B. settles the mattei^-kilk 

SfiiitadiisBa eufedjp^t. What a tenacity for li& spizitaaliain must 

mwe mot to die a&r such knod&down bkiway but actually live and 

increase ta the cmonfiotta bidk of tikxte milMiuis, ^eir preaoit 

estimated number t B^ B..miiflt pandon us i£, aAnr sudi an addves* 

to our credulity^ we atiH remain uneonv^rted, and demand proo£ 

Who weire the " men o£ smence aoid theok^ " wko made tfaoae 

repeated "ex^urea"F when and where wen they made? and 

wbt waa tiieur naisne£ Where were the testa applied* and by 

whom the demonsfa'atieBfl gbven» that the " phenomena are strict^ 

ud palely physicdL"? By whooa was tiJie "seiafttifie investiga- 

lioik ocmoMted^ when, and wherev which *'ex]^«ded the inlerenae 

that departed apmts ean eoramniriflate with zaortak " P To these 

questions we respectfulljr invite the atttentieai of B. B. in his next^ 

and te add interest to tlias mumkrm&aif by cowbn^ to vt with a spirit 

ofgieater £uiBasi^ thns benefiting his readenw and deserving our 

hsstthaohs. 

If thsaa he no '^satia&etoiry eendenee of intexoourae with the 
imkabitaiits of the spirit wcsdd^" bat flbroAg potoof Ia the coatrai7» 
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the sooner the belierers in spiritualism are nndeceiyed the better ; 
and for the sake of humanity- we nr^e npon those who are able, as 
a sacred duty, to expose the delusion at once, and, by so doing, 
earn for themselves an undying reputation in the affections of an 
enlightened ai^d grateful public. But if, on the contrary, spiritual 
intercourse be true, it is an ordination of God, our heavenly Father, 
and, therefore, useful. 

For some time past we have been closely parsuing our investi- 
gations into the nature, genuineness, and cause of the so-called 
sniritual phenomena, ^and purposed, when we began this article, to 
place on record some of the results of our inquiries, but our space 
forbids. Invbstiqatob. 

NEGATIVB ABTICLB.— ni. 

It requires no ph^osopher to acquaint us that the present is an 
age of progress, ana that we are essentially a progressive people. 
"We see the truth of this on all sides. There is no department of 
life in which we are not steadily progressing, and each new year is 
signalized by the discovery of some fresh fact, either new in 
itself, or tending to remove errors that have previously existed. 
Take the scientific world, and its progress during the last fifty 
years. How much are we indebted to the great scientific men 
who have lived during that comparatively short period I How 
much that was hitherto obscure, and almost inexplicable to us, 
has been satisfactorily accounted for by their investigating geniuses, 
and the existence of certain laws and principles been proved to 
regulate the sciences, of which laws we had previously no know- 
le^e, and the causes of which we might have been onfy too ready 
to attribute to other agencies I What a vast-number of'^orrors that 
enveloped our scientific knowledge have been thus swept away I And 
there is every reason to believe we shall still progress, and much 
that is at present apparently surrounded with deep mystery will 
be thoroughly explained and accounted for. In an intellectnal and 
social point of view we have also advanced. The condition of 
England fiftjr years ago, socially speaking, will bear but little 
comparison with the general enlightenment of our own day. The 
2fout% of the nineteenth century is as learned — and this we say in 
all truth — as was the man of the last century; and we earnestly 
trust we shall go on advancing, so that education may become the 
"heirloom" of every one. Of this we may rest assured, that 
in proportion as education advances, so wiU the people progress, 
and many of the errors and superstitions that are still rife amongst 
us, be buried in oblivion, and more enlightened views and opinioDS 
will take possession of the public mind. 

We have been induced to make these introductory remarks in 
order in some measure to account for the views that are held by 
many at the present day in reference to spiritual manifestations 
anil agencies. We are of opinion that most of the " wonders " that 
ar# sometimes attributed to the interference of ppiritoal beings, are, 
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in reality, accountable for bj natural laws, and tliose wLicb we 
are, at present, nnable to account for thoroughly, are the effect of 
nnhnvwn natural laws and principles, which it will only require a 
few years more to thoroughly elucidate and set ri^ht. The argu- 
ments of those who contend that "spiritual manifestations" are 
genuine may be briefly stated. They set before us certain mar* 
▼ellons phenomena, which they say are unaccountable, except by 
Ihe interference of spirits, and tnese phenomena are said to hare been 
witnessed by men whose character for veracity we have no good 
reason to impugn ; it therefore follows that, inasmuch as we hang a 
man npon testimony, we have a right also to believe spiritualism upon 
testimony. Here we take our stand ; and we contend that there 
is nothing that is said to have been effected by spiritualism that 
may not be attributable to natural laws and principles. Lately we 
have bad some startling revelations in connection with several 
siances which have been neld in London and elsewhere, and some 
of tiie most abstffd stories have been related as the result of these 
meetings. Tables are said to have risen from the floor, and rolled 
about ue room without any visible .human intervention. Questions 
have been asked, and answers obtained, and, in some instances, we 
are gravely told, musical instruments have been played without 
any visible agency, and with certainly no one near them. The 
question is. Are these things true P and if so, are they attributable 
to spiritual or natural agencies P At first thejr certainly seem very 
startling, and no doubt many, upon witnessing the phenomena, 
might be too apt to take for granted that there was something 
supernatural in their cause, rather than examining them more 
closely. We believe them to be wholly accountable by natural 
means, and those natural means we believe are, in many cases, 
nothing more or less than magnetism. We assert, in fact, that 
most of the phenomena and wondrous results of the -so-called 
spiritualism can be achieved by magnetism. It is qxdte possible, 
and the writer of this article has it upon the authority of a very 
able electrician, by magnetism to take a table, and t^irow it up in the 
air, and there it will remain. Therefore, here is the phenomena of 
table-turning, rolling, and floating in the air, completely explained. 
It is also possible to play a musical instrument by magnetism. 
Hiis we win explain, and it must be borne in mind that tUS skances 
of which we have any accoimt with the semblance of authority 
have taken place in rooms that have been darkened. We will 
suppose that there is a musical instrument placed in the centre of 
the €brawing-room, with no one near it ; it is possible for a person 
sitting at a distuice from it to play it with false keys, commxmi- 
cating with a thin magnetic wire, which, in the darkness, would 
not 1^ observable. 

But, say our opponents, ought we to doubt the testimony of so 
many eminent men, who are said to have investigated these pheno- 
mena, aiid arrived at the conclusion that they could only be account- 
able for by spiritualism P In reply, we say, we doubt very much 
1861. D 
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'whetliet they ham iBvesfcigated these ph^iomena .thoroughly. The 
4^ i8» they have takea too mi]<^ for gsaBted. Hheve^ean 1)6010 
a3«88ti0n that nuHiy of the gei^lemen who .haffte %eesk ^iBMnt «jt 
«ie0e manifeBtatooi^ have not ^x^cked all that cme ^anid .^autioB. 
^Jdch ^key ahonM have do&e in order to eosfte 'to .a iSatbfaoteiy 
coneluflion. Onr ofiqpoaients contend that we <oii^ht to iec5ewe4he 
teetuBony of ftheaenten, inasmuch as we ehoold belieT^e ihem, in a 
mstter of dife and death, as to what they saw. This Ai?|puiient has 
|9«0B «o cleveriy and hamorously relied to by a»eeent writer in 
©i»of '^^©wapapeBS of the iNorth, that we cannot aefraaa frc»ft 
nmrting Jns remarks :— " The believers in spiritnaiismway tiw quea- 
4tton i« aitog^iher one of testimony. BL^e ^re mtn. erf 'impute, 
^h€ say they -haw seen tables rise in the middle of the room, naw 
lieard accordions pk^ ti»^ most ravishing of tiine$,iand %we e^^a. 
SKBn a stout man floating about in the aiir, without human intes^ 
«v«Htion af any icind. Say they are liars, if you like ; baitth#y wre 
Men*wiDO'tfWf« never known to lie, and wheae evidancey^eu .ooiM 
tite Tipmi a matter of eifeiiBr 4ife ©r peoperty . W^y nat, then, 'take 
itiin^^ P Is it impossible thatall thk.*ho*ud be dene by , the a^fenoy 
of spirits f Have not men in all ages been prone to a belief in 
apiritualisdi, tmd anaaous to hold eonv^erse with the deadP -Andao 
^. InSeed, 4hey*c«rryon the ^oke as gravely. and Aknost as &r 
aa kapc^bifihop Whaieley did in his esssiy to prove ithat I^apc^eon I. 
awBr had any escistenoe at all. Of course, nobody Icnows better 
tinm -they how little aH this talk about testimony is ^wofffch. It is 
tmie, we deeide questions of life and death and x>f ^^op^rtyupon 
tostimofiy, but no jury believes all it hears. The^^rdftfltSfo'^'Of the 
tastanonyisalwii^s takien into considerat^n ; and thew are aome 
tfaincB that no number of witnesses eould mak:e twelve men believe* 
Sn^oee, for iasiance, one of the believers in spiritualism were 
SQ^ioned on a ooaroner's jiuy, and found a m«a with hia head 
nmvW fle-viered -^om his shmild^s. If two wknewas «w<«re that 
tliey saw the deceased cut his throat with a razot, we ^dave aay he 
ne^uM -need no more evidence to convinoe him aa to the «sase^ 
St»ath. But suppose those aame two witnesses were to jnrear that 
the'deoeaaed was seized with ^ audden fit of sneezing, aad that in 
o«e^0f 1h» :paro(sysmB he jerked his head ofif his shonuders 1 Would 
^fOTriritua&t believe ihem P Or let it be a caae of £dx^. Sup- 
pose a man to be charged with stealing a bag of ^eoals. -Siy^MMe a 
hetisfflizaid swears ^e saW him fill the ba^ with eoak, and «anqr it 
witvof iiie tochen. We dare «ay the spiritualist would thiiJt 4hat 
testimoiw^ condlusiire. But how many houtsetmaids would it take to 
eonvinee him that^e thief hdd had the door shut in his £aee, and 
huA. jumped Ihrou^ the keyhole with the bag of cools on his back P 
Of course it will be said these suppositions are absujfd, improbable, 
and impossiWb. We admit that they are absurd And improbable, 
floid that they seem to be oven impossible. But are t^y nu»fe 
libaard, or do ^they a^em. to be more in^possible, thaai tthat a 
gmoyiLogai^ taAate* hil^erto oirder^ and weli^eondjaeted, should sod- 



dfla3yi>fl^]iiK>iUMce«li6nip^ in ^ke nddffie of -^e room; tluct 
ikeijpohet aa^^temgB'^aiAS. set to pftrtners in &e corner; that an 
aDeGTOBiiiL, trae ^ its name, should play the most rayishmg tf£ 
imoBB -mf its ftr^nt aooord ; and tliat a stont elderly man, who has 
hitheito i&)und ^ nrther diffioidt to walk npstairs'to bed, shoiM 
wtMasikf fioat sfboitt 13ie a halbmi, mbbing 'his nose and his to«0 
r tbe ceHing, and lying upon — ^nothing at allf Of course, as 
iliflt* aafy, IJMre are men who assert tiutt iitey have seen these 
_8, snd it is Smt us to say whetiber we beHeTe them or not. 
"Well, we had rather riot. We think it more TeasonaUe to suppose 
AatttifiBf^ ka^)bs«n4XMrtaken, or are the Tictims of jugglery, xhBA 
AKbUxeab lAluDpfS sin^cdd ha^e tdcen l^c*^ 

•Gsr ^ewoaents ^faa^e quested Hh^ opimons of several men in 
hmjur m iSfMnA^ioBk, ami '^erefore l^eymirf look to us to ^re 
Iben .fiaBie opooaeiis tititer Iban our own in order -to substantiate 
Ihe gMdsdtion wl»eh ^^e ^kave ti^n. W« have imputed the 
Yeiaci^'Qf ^iboir «oninsi0Bs, and *lmye denied that certam pheno- 
mflBft htare b^en >p(redaoed by spiritual ^encies; it therefore 
devidpros axpoaa. ub to state how we believe ^ose phenomena could 
httPB ^>6ffli procbned by Batumi agencies. Thia will be an easy 
task. We.'shall not me our own authority, bat that of a gentle^ 
man ^Kdio bns ^demited mudh time and attention to the subject, and 
i^M> loB datdy eoase be^ve tiie public with the restdts of his 
ittFVBtigfilions, whtdi, so far as they go, clearly xmreil maiw <S 
Ifae myaleries of^tiie «o*ofdkd spiritnalism. A £bw quotations from 
tke >8teckeBi^t of Mr. Kovra may, iSierefore, not be out of place. 
He states that 'in 1869 he was living at Dr. "Wilson's hydropathic 
establishment at Malvern, when he met several gentlemen mho 
exfOTMsed a wish to join iiim in 'his investigation of tiiis subject. 
The ^uae 4tf Mrs. iMiin^dl and faer -niece was then at its height, 
their wonderful 'petlSsimanees haTing fbnnd an exponent in Sir. 
William iSewitt. Tb^ services of 'tiiese ladies were obtained, and 
Mr. HiPnB&mm mrtroduced to them. " At fiie first siance twelve 
ipbdts ^nere snmmoBed, and proved to be in working order. Kiey 
made A !§ieat variety of rapsr-Taps on l^e table, raps on a tea- 
tvty, ,inips -on ^m waM, and ^raps on the Toof. A gentleman Who 
aMamnanied the kidies in a pre^fessienal capacity, however, re- 
nnuskea ihat the spirits were somfowfaat weak 'tiliat evening^, llien 
a loud Jmd holLow knock >interrapted the proceedings. ^ Tnat is the 
coQper'« <knDck;' said one of tl^ party fihe deceased 'husband of 
Mrs. Marshall having been a cooper, whose spirit exhibits the 
interest it takes in one once so near and dear to it by dropping in 
unbidden to all the stances in which she takes part). One of the 
spirits began to crawl about -^ ^^or, ef e iy -now and tlten grasping 
and pinching unmercifoUy the legs and ankles of the observers, 
but letting go their hold the moment the sufferers looked down to the 
spot." 

JEn passant, let us here make one remark. It has been stated 
that, at one ska/nce, a spirit kissed the Empress of the French. 
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Now it does seem very strange that a spizitoal thing could make a 
physical impression upon a material thmg ; and so with the siance 
at which Mr. Novra was present. It is very curious that spiritualists 
should argue that a spirit could "pinch the arms and ankles of those 
present." But anon it will be seen how " these spirits" do it. 

And now to resume Mr. Novra's statement. "The crowning 
feat came. The party sat down to a table, and put their hands 
upon it, when it rose, under the influence of some mysterious force, 
no less than two feet from the ground, at which height it remained 
for a time, and then gracefully subsided." 

Any one reading t£e above must be struck with the resemblance 
it bears to the phenomena exhibited at these siance* : and now for 
Mr. Novra's explanation of how these "spiritual manifestations" 
are produced, " The raps from the table, Mr. l^OTra says, " can 
be produced by rubbing the tip of the middle finger in bees' wax, 
and letting it start forward in snort unobtrusire jews on the smooHi 
mi^ogany. The raps from the tea-tray can be produced in a 
similar way by the nail of the forefinger bent under the hand. 
The ' cooper's knock' could be imitated with the heel of the boot on 
liie floor. As to the "pinching of legs and ankles," Mr. Novra 
gives tlie following explanation: — "Well-trained conjurers, by 

eacing the sole of one foot on the top of another, are able to 
dd and snatch away slates and books, and much heavier articles ; 
and, in short, to penorm all the tricks accomplished by Mrs. Mar- 
shall and her niece. They would have no dimculfcy in pinching and 
grasping the legs of persons at a siance, by daspmg them between 
the soles of the feet, curved over each other, when a pinch is meant, 
and between the upper leather when a gripe is given." 

Mr. Novra, in order to see if this was really &e case, determined 
to see the upper leathers of Mrs. Marshall's boots, the wear and 
tear of which he felt certain would exhibit traces of what they had 
undergone,— and thus it proved, for they were worn where Doots 
never are worn, all over the instep, the prunella being cut into 
holes and shreds, like a pair of housemaid's gloves, by l^e long 
habit of pinching and grasping to which they luiv^ been used. 



So for as the above explanaticMi goes, it is a complete exposure of 
these alleged " spiritual' manifestations ; and we do not think any- 
tiung further is needed to convince the reader of the utter absurdity 
of attributing these phenomena to spiritual agencies, when they can 
be effected so easily oy nataral ones. T. D. Kbkdall. 
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WAS THE SECESSION OF THE EEEE CHUECH OF 
SCOTLAND JUSTIFIABLE P 

APFIBlLiTIVB ABUCLB.— IT« 

1 WISH to review the argument of " Cephas" in his negatire 
article on this subject. That article contains not a little ground- 
less assumption and assertion ; yet it presents the points of attadc 
ML the Free CSiurch position rerj sharply and clearly. If much 
cannot be urged along such a line of defence, the Free Church is 
kopelesdy and manifestly nnjustifiable. 

*' Cepluw" has made groundless assertions. He is right, doubt- 
less, in his statement ot the Free Church position with respect to 
Yolnntaryism. The Free Church is not theoretically a yoluntary 
church. From the first and to the last its leaders haye plainly stated 
the contrary. Dr. Chalmers, on the Disruption day, said :— " The 
Yoluntaries mistake ns if they conceiye us to be yoluntaries ;-r 
ihou^h we quit the Establishment, we go out on the Establishmen 
pxinciple.'* But ** Cephas** altogether oyerlooks the importance of 
the t^timony in its fayour, which is borne by the success of the 
Free Church, as a practically yoluntary church. The facts are 
plainly written in stc»ie and lime upon the face of Scotland, by the 
erection of six himdred churches ; renewed testimony is borne 
annually by the contribution of £80,000 for ministerial support ; 
and aU this by men mroyerbial for prudence, and certainly not pro- 
yerbial for wealth ! The cause must be serious, plain, and popular, 
which can more such a people to such results. " Cephas" ought to 
fuse this difficulty ; yet he tries to elude it by denymg the perma- 
aence of the Free Cnurch success. It was the creation of a popular 
delusion, a panic, a spiritual epidemic ! Already its star is on the 
wane ! . Its decline, he would haye ns belieye, will be as marked 
and as rapidly consummated as its rise ! Now, all this may be true, 
ovJy ** Cephas" does not proye its truth. He proffers ffroundless and 
reckless assertions. " Behold the baseless fabric of this yision!" 
'' The sustentation innd/' says he, ** is failing year by year." And 
yet, only a week ago, the diyidend of that rand was declared £3 
m adyance of last year's diyidend. " Its pews are emptying, and its 
schools are bein^ closed." Where is there, or can tnere be, any- 
competent authority for such sweeping statements, and why is it 
not referred to? '* Their professors," finally, " are being intruded 
into eyery uniyersity." Two Free Churchmen in the Metropolitan 
Uniyernity sit in the chabs of Sir Wm. Hamilton and of Christopher 
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North. And yet " into every nniversity," says " Cephas." And 
how " intruded'' ? Even these were elected in due form, and by 
the competent electoral body. 

I shall remark seriatim upon the successive pleas of " Cephas." 

1st. !Religiously. Schism can onljj^ be justified by some broad 
and vital difference ; there was no such issue at stake in this 
secession : therefore the Free €9nirch is not justifiable. Such is 
" CephasV argument. 

How here ne has simpFy re-echoed' a cry, often heard, even in 
Scotland. " The two- churches are oae," say some : " in form and 
formulary ; in creed, catechism, and confession, doctrine and disci- 
pline, standard and" tradition, they are alike essentially. What 
differenoe ctfn even » hair-smiting lawyea* shesw between thenkP" 
18k>Wt all liiifl i» true s yet there i» a. ddmrerenoe«--teMd, dmipr ^asii 
yitakk 

The great gpievanee el pftteonms mm the MKuxtse^ iMit nai tW 
dareet^ cause of the dinraption. Men Islk the EstabliBlBtitfit in/ 
1843 who never would have l«ft it on the pn»e m^ts- of idi» 
patoonagD'q^eati^k The rMk one which the Chureh split was the 
pro-eminent, naraaiGnint doctrine of e^Hrituail iiid^enflbmc», — tn 
q^^estioA whidt^ mig^ have lain long dormant in aeodflOMlv bnt 
was fouffhlf raised by ihe infesirests iS. the ^irrsto painrons. The* 
people ol iuichtemrder weve^ opposed t» Lovd Kimiourr prreientae, 
"aaui ib» Genu«al Assembly gwve effisot to the^ oppeailion. The Court 
of Session was applied te<, a»d the cam; tmee «ver, wie oun*^ bgr 
npeal tO' the Hxmse of liords. l^<m, mark how ** Cephas's" c^ai^* 
ol *' irresponsibility" is dutttafed by the Qhuroit's actssi emsduidf*. 
It stood> forth in no haog^bty arroganee'fciir a popish in&Uiibility . It 
claimed *o- exemption fn^m-eivil inspection kbA control. It ne^vr 
demanded th^ me priestly rebe should be saerediiom. the p oifai t iBg 
ton^eh of civil Iww. Examine 0or decrees^ it ssni:. Deteramie tlw 
whde matter im jw^rwA^e^, If yoa see- fit, take all the teoB^r 
pmttlities, and aikeate them to the presentee. Thtt law courts' did; 
B&9 and so far lisgally, i£ sot well ;; but they wiriied to d» move.. 
Lea^g i^ territory of tenwperal sood thmgs^ which idene th« 
Church received &om the State, and far whitm alene it could be- 
leffpoBsible to the itate, they soud^} te> intruder themselves widdn 
that sacred territoi^y where the Church nile» by virtae of a juris* 
diction conferred by Christ alone ; foF her exereise of wnieh i» 
Chrie^ alone she eeuld be respensible* Thie the Chmdi. ^^possd* 
To CflMar i^ eheca^yiy veiMLeved up ail that wa» hie: she newer 
wouid rendev w§ wiMut Cttsar had never given^ and nsrer exisld tike 
»waT» 

The difierwMer betweei^ the churehes ie l^na pdlipable, sad not 
less palpable than vitaL The Free Churdt dldffle foar hersdtf iAm 
liberty of daekriaf^ who^shsdl, and who shall not,, be heriasfldMBa 
and offioe-bearersv She elaisns to be the sote; competeitt wtiikm^ 
in that matter* dinee no dlnreh can; possibly exist in puritf 
without aa; eseroiae, howwMr limted, of each a ri^ghil^ thcifiattah-' 
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lifliked- Clfetiunlb titoes MeroiBe it ; but i^e iseontont to exeroise it a* 
unctep Hie* ocmbK^ of ^e laip courts. They may r eriew Her deciflioiiB,. 
anci y e-ya omw them, and set iiiem at noaght. xhay majf declare that 
^te^Ohttrcb. nrcist accept asd opdain membra and nubistera wbom. 
t]|« Clmrd^ has weoted— >aiid they mi^ compel obedi8iice< br paa» 
vaif penalties; The Si^tabliehed Choreh n an' Eraatian. Cknrck:. 
not in its standards^ boi? in ite intep{»retatton of tbem, and in it» 
rabfimasion to ihe actual' interference of l&e civil conrts. £ra^ 
iMBEiisixi is ibgrained in its practical oonstttution. lb the comvoa 
standard of the two churches- tbese -vi^pdfr are written : — ** The Loni! 
Jmus, as'Song and ^B«md: of the Chnroh, haa therein appoiatacL&' 
government in the hands of church officers, distmet ftom tbe oorL 
ma^Blrate-.'* To thk prime artide of her laith iik» Establifllttd 
G!b!iH«k Et«s in unfaitbfuhiess. H]er pow«r and nositaon as NatumaL 
C%ai^h aro' obtained under fb.kko pretenees. Tne Free Churoh, om 
Uie otiier hand, has been true to this principle. She nobl^ fou^it 
ibr it^' Sb» not fes& nobly su^Slnred for it. She has. oonnstently 
iBaintained it. I» not wiadfom, then, jaitified <xf her child F 

2bdfy. T^liticaMy, tl^ conduct of the Free Church party is. def(fen». 
sStib^ on* ^te dear ground* of neoessity. It is- easy, indeed, to. talk id 
brek^t oailhs and of outraged righis^ But these misnamed zigfata. 
ware conl^rred by a gross yiolaftion of the itet of WDion^ and in tha 
faoe^af an ii»Bgnant protest ft«om tho Seottish C^ureh and peoj^ei. 
The eserc^e of these rights, moreoiter, proyed inimical to> Hke best 
intCTeeta of the diurd^. The J^trangelidd^ party sought to remadyc 
Una. evil. They sought to substan^t^ the soundness oi thisVemedif: 
by l^ation taL& by legislation. In all they fkiledi JKagr, more; 
t&y wwe i^emselTes attacked anew on other, higher around. 
When polities seamed only to work them dee3^r zuin, soreh^ they 
were JQBtified in levnng' the pontoon where iktey were exposed to it»i 
attacks. 

&pdly. The evils of which " Cephas" complains, in the social 
aspect of this case, cannot be accurately measured or presented. 
It is easy to intensify and to exaggerate them. To whatever 
eskeaet m&y exiited, they must simply be regarded. a& nwesaory 
c?ite; 

4/^M}p. Mioraily, the defence of the Free Churok party im 
trisEimiant. imposition in the Church of Seo^nd was the reaolt 
of a bargain. The State and the Chnrok were its partnes^ thfr 
siHidaiidft of theChureh contained its acknowledged terma. A. BBia^^ 
und^atancBng, which afibcted & point of serious moment> aaoaft* 
Between^ ihe parties, with respect to i^ meaning of tha teemi^ 
T^ S%a;te dedaved' that only by submitting to U9 reading ol these* 
terns' ooQld;^1to bargain knger contiaue. Free Churchmen' eouldl 
not so sobcnit ; aoid, like honest men, H^j sMd, " The bargain is. ati 
an end bet w o e n * us." In what reepect i» their oonduet mosaEy/ 
lAJQstifiable^ 

8^T*. Ti the defence of the Free Church' rdi^ousfy be> sounds, 
Iheir dls^snee eeonomieidly is also sound. They sun^y re^^mred td 



toi. 
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build churches. They used their own money, as they had a rkht to 
do ; and' as they did use their own money, and were Scotchmen, 
** Cephas' '' charge of " reckless " expenditure must be a pure hallu- 
cination! The only doubtful point in their economics was the 
erection of schools, and to this they were in a manner compelled by 
^e tyrannical intolerance of the iBstablishment. All the teachers 
who adhered to the Free Church were ejected from the parish 
schools. By their very position these men had a claim on the 
Church for ** bread ;" not even " Cephas," I think, would have 
thought it generous to have proffered " a stone.'' If the Free 
Church erred, a kindly motive led her wrong. " Even her failings 
leaned to virtue's side." 

6thly. I understand this to have been from first to last a question 
of principle ; and to no |>rofitable purpose can it be discussed on 
the low ground of expediency. As a question of principle I am 
content it should stand or falL 

In conclusion, I put from me as entirely beside the question all 
** Cephas's" magniloquent writing upon " priestcraft." Priests may 
be the worst of tyrants, and church courts the most " haughty, and 
insolent, and impenitent" of assemblies. But that it was the work . 
neither of the peers, nor of the priests, but of the people pre-emi- 
nently, marked hoih the disruption and the reformation of the 
Scottish Church. Nor are these two events inaptly named together. 
^ The ancient spirit is not dead." The disruption is Scotland's 
noblest contribution to the history of our century. England has 
made th^ cause of civil freedom peculiarly her own. She has fouf;ht 
and suffered for it, and has well won her merited acclaim of praise. 
** Honour to whom honour is due." Poor widowed Scotland has 
•cast her all into the treasury of liberty, and has striven to 
.shadow forth for the nations a Christian Church — pure, inviolable, 
free! 

Edinburgh, W! M. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE.— IV. 

It might justly be objected to the papers which have appeared 
on this subject, that they have been lacking in that which ought to 
• have been their chief characteristic. They are not contrapersial. 
The statements of fact, and the arguments based on them» have not 
been submitted to dissection and discussion. They have been 
rather essays upon the Scottish Church Disruption question than 
.debates upon it. There has been little or no collision of arguments, 
rebutting of evidence, fence and defence — no close buckbng to of 
opponents, each feeling that not only the maintenance of truui, but 
iihe destruction of error, lay upon him. In a question of so much 
importance, where the facts ana their consequences are so grave, one 
would have expected more mettle in the combatants, and better 
metal in their weapons. It would be difficult to say that either 
party had an adequate representative in the fray of phrases. 
jLeenneu and brightness seem both to be alike wanting. It 
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iroold ill become one who is about to ciitieice others to be, in hiB 
ovrn opinion, aboye oritieum. The writer feels that he has' defects 
more disastrous far than those he has been' imputing to his 
foregoers. He speaks not thus in mere depreciation, but for the 
purpose of enforcing upon all, the special requirements of the 
readers of a serial such as this, namely, that the papers shall be 
reaUy controrersial. In whaterer else lus paper faib, the writer is 
desirous that it should not fail in this ; and thus, though witii little 
trust in his style or knowledge, he enters the field to counter-argue 
upon this subject, and so to attempt a reply to the querr put, — 
"Was the Secession of the Free Church of Scotland Justifiable P" 

It is not in the spirit of sectarian partisanship, howerer, that 
he wishes to conduct the argument. He has no wish to over- 
step the fair prerogatives of reasoning ; but he wishes to see thought 
opposed to thought brought into absolute comparison, that so truth 
mirr become apparent. 

To make a commencement : — ^We may remark that " Bobei^n 
was" not " the historian of the Eeformati6n" (p. 23o)* but of Scot- 
land and of Oharies Y., and with him certainly the power of 
Moderatism did not rise (for it was incorporated in an Act of Par- 
liament seven years before his birth), live, and die with him (for it 
surrives now, and is growing in strength daihr). Under another 
Dr. Bobertson, recency deceased, it gathered in three years an 
aggregate of three-quarters of a million sterling for the Church 
j^dowment Scheme— a scheme to which the Free Church Dis- 
ruption movement had, it was imagined, given the death-blow. 
Nor did "the last sparks of liberty" become *' extinguished" under 
him. He established the order of the Church, and set the conjoint 
action of its judicatories in due subordination. He was the uncle 
by marriage of Lord Brougham and Lord John Bussell— -they 




a new definition of the word, or he must be wrong. He speaks of 
''a monster petition of 260,000 Scotchmen," as if that should settle 
the axiestion, at a time when Glasgow alone contained a greater 
Aumoer of inhabitants than all the names exhibited to a petition 
hawked about by ministers for signature in 370 parishes. Surely 
be cannot be serious in giving tnat petition suon weight. '* The 
House of Lords decided against freedom and independence" (p. 238). 
It is enough to say that the deliverer of the judgment of that House 
was Henry Lord ^Brougham, and it wiU at once be acknowledged 
that there was little Hkelihood of his straining the law to fayour 
despotism in Church or State. We must hold that ke gave a just 
interpretation of the law as it then stood, and that obedience and 
submission were the duties of christian men till the repeal or alter- 
ation of the law was possible. If seventy-six members of the British 
House of Commons, the r^resentatives of British hearts, homes, 
• y<a. XIV. BriH$h ConirovernaUtL 



and mti^petlB, <m:^ o£ M5r g«r& Umit ToleB' fbv* ti^ Elee Chondl^ 
(fi.. 288), we may be scuhe tke pi^lic mind' wae nolrnp^ for & change^ 
or that wiut;wastadcad! wa^wroi^;. At least, I woiidct intller en^ m 
opinion wilL 4fi0)iii6Oibers gB the Oommom emt of 56& than agree 
with ^ttT^-okraymeai out o^ ]i,29L We see^ too« tbat a behind^he^ 
scenes bobIi op Iduieatenihg and menaoe was going on» and tha^1to« 
IVeeCfamvb party wefo nrntmihg- their* sofaemes, and dakning what 
4]hey Icaew ooiadiaiid wooldnot be granted. All throngh *' EtnEme'S'*' 
asttde-tiiis appears. If ereiy new movement whidi saw a mi^ontj 
of Id& M.P:*8 against it was to be mgarded as lu^dag 07017^ bc^^ 
crusbed ont of it, Britain would be stafeionaiy far a long time. 
What did the Com ILaw Leagn)» do when a mmritf knger than 
tius^ffoiQe ihB neffative to> theip hopeR Diroerse, ake the- morning' 
olou% and Hke^ tt» early dew P v erfly no ! Th^ kmw betters'-^ 
they ednoated the people andi 1tie\Pamament, ana; oonmon sefiie> 
not rebellion, won the day. 

"An Establishment now deeecrated audi enriivred^' (p. dd^ is a 
harsh ehaeacter to giire to a sistev chnreh*— a ohnroh fbrwhidt 
Soothmd retain» her ipeneoation stiU. I do not thixdc ''Ealph 
Snsline'* would hare ftnng nmd of this sort against an^' eongre^ 
gallon of '< godly folk." ** If a simple statement of faets^' (p. §m} 
be leavened by an cmimns^ it becomes imtrtastwopthy. In this it 
differs from an. argument, fbr the reaaon may refview the aijgtunent; 
though, without speciid aceess to the hoti^ it cannot eritioiee and! 
dkcoYcr Ihe errors in *' a sim^e (or {mMMM-mfiueneeG^ statnoent id 
faicts;" Farewdl, **Bi8lMret** 

Ifhe Teto Act "^was intoiobd to. gifce the death-blow to TTohm^ 
tfeOTism" (p. 317) ; yet the Free Church, fcmnded oct this Yeto Aot^ 
is deelareo! to have been pstifikUe, and that, t^, by so sktcese m 
Yi^ntary as^ A. G^ A. There r«illy cannot be twa questions^ 
(p. 317) about thiss secesBtom H '^the ffoomads. of the secession'^ 
weve ** scriptural and) just," as: A. G; A. premises to prove^ but does' 
not, then ttiey were *^ ai^fficisntf toi justify the seoession." !Sow dDe» 
A. €k A. ^eeed tir pronFC tiie first point F' Thus,—- <-The gvoimds of 
the- secession weie soriptimal and just, heeatise the- dependenee of 
Ghnnch) on State ia unecnptucid' and injurious ^ And the Fsee^ 
(iSnBidi, which holds Ihat it is an i mperat i ve da<y oi the Stale to» 
snppovt by law, and' endow by land, money, Ac, a church'— pre^ 
vioisd it is Me«r church — is justified in secedinff fvom* the Statsv 
beeanse Chuvch and Stats are* step-sistexs ! Edging reasonut^'l 
'* Bow did you get intol^ Mowso-P* (meaning; of FtmiaaneBt) sa^ 
one membca?- to ampler. ^ B^ the* Principal Stair" (liord^ Batw 
rymi^e, Yiseount Stais^ Secretary of State)r, was the satisfilUstorff 
reph^. Quite as suflcing and right a reaso n as that i^ven above. 

Men who* could be ** mistakot" (p. 3S2) in adopting m ehsvdi^ 
may also have been " mistaken" in tabketr idiMi of what was ne cooe ai iy 
to make a ehure& idiat it oudbt to* be. But worse thatt this, w 
Free Chnvoh does^ not cempramid its own TpOBiAon, It has '^mis^ 
taken" even that " Hbay. wumdaAfinm the principles of the Church 



of Scoilind, aoit te ikem" (p. 903)^ ajid y«« «1wt okmt io'l^ ttie 
Gkaoek of Scotlaadi! ISntislite asgunra^ol A. G-. A. "* Be«Mt/' 
BMj ike Erve Gimsali sBty* ** anwe vb fmrm. ma Memda !" The 
r a on ll o of a wkoiA setief ol miatakes is— riKht, iatf^ ChnstiaBitv I 
Thcxe are no fuitcb o£ " tha asticmal enwaqvev^' aqoaactered kit 
iiia fvppaBfe o£ ths SeoUirii €hiircli; tli» ftiiuib se em^eTedf ha^Fe 
bees mm lame kninemorkil tbe pmpewty of tile Cknrdk, aiKl it does' 
not BOW poueas » tittle of woat is ilB owb. If arvr a Stat^ 
Ghiirck i» abolii^ed^ tka seyeEDiiea o0 tbe Charofa' nnut be misap*' 
PMmiaaiiMdw foe they bekmg more naalieaabiy to the Chursii tkan 
thaland does to ita owiMra. 

I do not wfflides at the flbspatv of Dr. Chalmers to teada ih» 
lEn^iflhi mind "to comprehend the question of non-intrasion^ 
(p. 394). The English mmd is a practical common-sense one. The 
metaphysics of clerico-economics scarcely comes within the range 
of its functions ; and it would be very difficult to make an English- 
man comprehend that the law wm inferior to the Church, and that 
the Church was empowered by its Divine Institutor to set law at 
defiance, and to hold that the duty of a State was to support and 
pajr a Ckxiixsh to br«drand set at non^}it its own lawSk 

To confound the visibU with the invkibU Choreh of Cluriat (p. 
395), and to reason from what is true of the latter, as if it were also 
true of the former, is a deeeption or faUacr so patent as to impose 
upon few. The constitution of the Church is human, its courts 
are human, its dl&eisions are human. We have no proof of l&e 
in spi r at ron of €rod in the doings and missings of general 
aB0embfie». The Church is indeed a spiritual corporation, in 
refbrence to* €lod and the believer; but in reference to its worldly 
esistonee, it is under no exceptive law. It is a Churck militant, 
not triumphant ; and it will scarcely do, now-a-days, to chum for 
Chalmers, Caudlish, Cunmngham—the geers of die Churck— the 
juriflfiction which dwells in Jesus Christ alone. How much less, 
iheiBy to lite great mob of an assembly f — ^how much less to the inreat 
TMBSB of a church-going people ! The chriJBtian charity of the 
jmd gment of •* MontgomeiT^ is very conspicuous in liie sentence 
(vi, 395)' bemiminff, •• Thoughtless, nfle," Ac., and all this in the 
mcer of Ae wets &at tiie clergy were the chief literary men of the 
e^teentk century; the chief improvers of asnculture, sctonoe, 
art, anel maimers, — ^the civilizers of Scotlimd. Trtuperation is not 
^ttm dtre reward. All the evils m the Church,, aad all the inter- 
ferences «f the^ law, were brought upon it by aeglec^g to canxout 
Ike compact of establishment, vir,, that each mrish should have 
aDf ordained minister, to whom the law grantea civil rights. The 
Ckun^ sought by her own acts to give civil rights to others, and 
w&eB the law opposed it, the Church rebelled, and Ike Free Churck 
invbom. 

Is t&eae ftrw hastf jottinfrs, 1 hare tried to controvert some of 
the statements and reascmings of my predecessors. I am sure I 
hsfre not dlnijt with them with the ability ^ey require: but I 
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think l^at all artides written for the oontroyersial section of this 
Magazine ought to be bond fide controrersial ; ought to take up the 
gauntlet laid down by the other writers, and make war against the 
opinions they advance. The charity of non-recognition is false. 
It is a covert sneer, claiming to be a compliment. Let us have 
out-and-out speaking, and let the reasons giv«n by each writer 
be weighed by the other. In what 1 have said, I have tried to 
eiempfify my preacbing, and I wish it were worthier the cause 
which occupies my pen. Still, weak as are my arguments, and 
rough as my style is, it is a controversial paper I have endeavoured 
to compose, and in the course of it I have endeavoured to prove 
that the secession of the Free Church of Scotland was uniustiuable, 
and I think so. i)EBATE. 



ABJE THE POLES JUSTIFIED IN ENDEAVOUEING TO 
iEEGAIN THEIE NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE? 

AFFIBMATIVB AETICLB. — I. 

It would appear to be a work altogether unnecessary to prove 
that a people who sue for and may deserve liberty ought m common 
justice to bave the ri^ht conceded to them, and that to deny them 
the right is a ffratuitous assumption of arbitrary power, and an 
unwarrantable denial of that which may promote the political, 
social, and moral well-being of a nation. We have the fact, how- 
eyer, clearly confirmed by records of history, and it is quite con- 
sistent with our own dtuly experience, that society all the world 
over seems to be comprised imder two leading distinctions, — ^those 
who regard with a kindly disposition the mass of their feUow-men, 
and those who do not. A constant warfare is going on between 
the democratic and aristocratic elements: between those who 
recognize the claims of others to an equal participation in social 
and political rights with themselves, and those who assert for their 
order a certain fictitious superiority of birth or wealth, and claim 
for it as a consequence of causes, however accidental, exclusive con- 
sideration and special privileges and immunities. The aggrandize- 
ment of power IS doubtless the impelling motive for this injustice 
and impolicy. It is the old tendency of the greater to absorb and 
swallow up the less. To what an extent has this been the case in 
the history and experience of several continental nations once 
free and independent, now down-trodden, — the spirit of liberty 
apparently crushed out of a people otherwise brave, intelligent, and 
loyal, by the iron hand of a neighbouring greater power ! Italy, in 
our day, until relieved by the valour of a Ghiribaldi and the diplo- 
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matie geniiu of the late lamented OaTonr, not to mention the 
prowess of French arms, was held in ierrar em ^ and mi^ht be said 
to be a mere adjunct of Austria ; while Hungary and Foland still 
have to mourn the success of imperial macmnations which have 
recnilted in their bondage, and their all but extinguished nationality, 
by the united brute force of Austria and Bussia. 

In discussing the present position, and contending for the reason- 
ableness of the political aspirations of a particular people, we do 
not presume to enter upon the vexed questions of the national 
equality of the races, or of human rights or duties in the abstract. 
In the instance of the nation under notice, such reference would be 
quite unnecessary. The Poles are a peonle admittedly quite equal to 
tke average of surrounding nations m atl the attributes that elevate, 
adorn, and inspire contemporaneous respect. We hold that every 
people is entitled to the lioerty it may merit, and may be capable 
of rationally enjoying, and that upon the case so stated Poland 
merits a much superior late than that which circumstances now 
compel her sons to deplore. 

In order that we may imderstand the present position of the 
Poles, and decide reasonably the question submitted to us, it will 
be needful to take a brief glance at the history of Poland. After 
the introduction of Christianity, which was accomplished by the 
Duke Mieczyslav, in the year ▲.!>. 965, Boleslav was made xing, 
A.i>. 1000, who succeeded in making Poland prosperous and 
powerful. Boleslav II., following in the steps of his predecessor, 
also continued the prosperity of the kingdom; but Boleslav III. 
introduced the custom, which was at that time common, of dividing 
the country amongst his four sons, — a fatal step, as it subsequently 
proved, as it was the precursor of internal dissensions, weakness, 
and the limitation of the commercial resources of the kingdom. In 
1308, however, Yladislav 11. succeeded in restoring prosperity to 
the country; in his rei^ the first Diet of Poland was held at 
Ghenciny m 1331. Gasimir the Great devoted himself to the 
establishment of the plans of his father : at the assembly of Yislitsa, 
A.i>. 1347, he caused to be published the first code of laws ; and 
then at his death the native dynasty ended. Louis, his nephew, 
the £ing of Hungary, succeeded him. This monarch, in oraer to 
secure the throne to one of his daughters, bribed the nobles with 
privileges, and conciliated the people by a material reduction of 
taxation. The result was, that after his death his youngest daughter, 
Hedvige, was proclaimed Queen of Poland, a.d. 1382, and was 
crowned at Cracow in her fifteenth year. She married Jagellon, 
who succeeded in bringing the whole of Lithuania under the Polish 
rule. His son, Yladiuav ill., came to the throne in his eleventh 
year; in his twenty*first year he was invited by the Hungarians to 
occupy their throne, in consequence of the tiureatening aspect of 
the Ottomans. In several b^es he was successful against the 
Turks, but lost his own life in one of the engMfements. Casimir, 
his successor, was a most enlightened man, and a great patron of 
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laarak^ ; dimiig Jus v^^ 4be iddadiitgntg cf the Fnttsnn ^^oviiiees^ 
in 1454, dedarBd tbemeeWs ^ubiecrtB ^ ids lorown. 3ji the iiaaHa 
0f John jyibreoht, wh& Buooeeol^d tOasimir, and akoof AlesanlLer, 
.who smcceedfld A&i^ec^, Poland l&iiguBihed,Anddts reaouroes we^ 
^miBkhed by the IDtoka, Muaocmtefi, and the TaiTtam. Sigismfrnd^ 
however, who succeeded &em, wae chsraotevked as an accomplished, 
jenei:g0tic and saeoeef^fid -pcinee. He is «pecially^to be ifemembered 
for his diplomacy in his ^ansac^ioiis with the fope, the Czar, the 
Sultan, and the Tartars. Me died in 1648 ; his hgol 'Sigismimd 
Augustus, however, djdng without issue, the Jagcillcm dynasty 
hecame •estinot. Qlien it was tihat Poland beoame an ^eledtive 
monarchy. JB'er the new kingship Jinstria, Prance, Sweden, ami 
Muscovy pnt for^ candidates. The choice ultimate^ ^11 on i^niy 
TaLois of Fxanoe. Bis areign was short, and of no special neto. 
Sti^hsn iBattory, his,«iicces8er, ^o was a native ^ [Hungary, waa 
aciOurageouB and a soeceaeful long- When he< died, ^iginnund IH. 
was elected* which was sm nnfortitnate dioioe, he being a king wilh 
no settled purpose, and untrustworthy. iHe was i»adi more con- 
camed about ike Aidvaneement of rtiie iRoman Oal^dHc Ohurdh than 
he was in the pee^pevky of Pehmd. IDimng his reign his pohoy 
was successful in nemdy destroying iBcotestantism. At hie dea^, 
which^OGUired in 1682, Vladislav ^HT., Sigisnund's son, was elected 
without opposition. Alt ,his' death John Casimir came to the throne, 
i^hoseifirst busiaess was to miell religious ^eoirtests amongst %i8 own 
sulb^jectfl, and lhe& 'to lEepel the Swedes, Mmoovites, Oessaoks, 
Tairtars, and Tuidcs. When Oasimir died, wievmral candidates for 
the th3K)ne iq^peaved^ ultinurtel^ Mic^iael, Priiroe Wkdiowietzki^ 
a you2^ man .of no >abiHty, was paredaimed king. His 'teign, as 
might .^Hreliieen anticipated, waB^imfDrtunate. Jmm fiobie£i,'hsB 
sncceaaoC) ficHBhanatriy mt i^dand, was a man of banlliant talents, 
which were all leqiured tosrepair the impolicy of his •predecessor, 
and to j)revent(tl]geldQgdom literally fidlmg to pieces. 

Than oommenoed, nnder ^auooeedmg kis^, the gradual aceesskm 
of ^ower l^ BuasiA. QQns was dembtless owing (to ^tibe internal 
dissensions wld^h^prei^ailed in the kingdom. 1^ equestnian order 
l^»^^ the law with impunity, conducing tthemselves as 4hough 
th^ were independent sovereigns. The kingdom ako msieriaQy 
su&red irom the ^dea^ss >€£ xsb tlbauitB, who 'had charge of ihte 
public education. 

The Bishop of !Kamiemac, Adacm JEiiasinski, at'l^igth, foreseeing 
the coming^vMs, loxgaiussad .a Gcmfederation at ^Bor, ; a ^little town in 
Podoha. Finally, owing te >its ^vmat 'df troops, it fell before the 
more powerful anas of GBuseia. Hhe Turks then todc -the £eld, 
aDber vmnly endeavAuring toTome the European GAbinets to the 
danger tof p^aiiniMaiig Imssia to obtain the aseendmnoy in Pcdand. 
But.the Turks w^eaot^iccassfol; so idiatiin 17fd the mtttpiariilion 
of Peland, v/Misk waa planned h^ iJEaredevic II. of Prussia, todk 
place. At ihis (pansiiiiciai Z,98& -wlw of the best provinces were 
divided betv^^i Buasia* iPmaaia, jmd Austm. These brigand 
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aatknuu £ar initins iMric ikcr onesit do^ .that title* than odled .s 
Si^ toMmeium tiiB evilwoiK, and •mt the«MBe 'time to'imjNiee^eiL 
&e*.Ge»iitiy « pentayaeiit covmoil, ^Jiieh dopmed 4he (kmg .Paaia- 
4Gweki cf ^cutiuarity. The Poke ^f»ie lit ^kst KMued to & Moie 
ief 43atwr ^en^me 1ms. In I'793 -enother 'wodc 4>f 'farigtndage ivw 
affiwtod. JLt tiufl«aeend purtition JE^^Mua ieok 1»061 6<]ii]affe juilei, 
yiwi«j 4^3* ^Bcdand o^ retaining 4016. But notwitlittuidiiig 
thwp.^egffeetioai» &e s]^int of Jibevty ^^vtu not y^ootterly destroyed; 
^le .^vesoit "wm, that «b 4ffiten0iTe 'Concgptnra^ wee oupeniffld. 
XaaeiitiiK), in 1794,^ Cboatow, deHMted a niuriDcr of 1^ ; 
t»i^»8,faltiMNQgk ttke f oks that ke oMooxxandad *ii»Be oi^ ^ 

**'GMd^08chi^'I ihy great name alone 

Js a Aill luErwtft nHience to reap 'high 'feelixig ; 

It oonne t^pon ns'ldce tire glorioaB pealing 
^40flfee'<wide «pbMne — an ev«i%itftrag tone. 
Jadiflow k teUannt, tiiat in ^moorldi mkaofm 

£EkenDnBf«ftherae8) biiat:fr»in xloote qwwwTmg, 

Aie<«faaqged-to bMnaioaie«,i€ar emr^ttaaliog 
HuoQghcloodieBs blue, and mhbiI taoh sfliwr throat. 
It tellsm^y toQ| that on a lu^py day, 

When some good a^pirit waika npon the earth, 
Thy name, with Alfred's and the great of jore 

Gently ccnnmingliqg, gives tremendous birth 
To a load hymn, that soands iw, far away 
To Harare 'tire greAt God IH'vs for evermore. 

At WaEBOvr, too, ihe inhahfitanta rroae jL^not tiieir oppraasova, 
aad suaeeeded ?in figpplKng them. 'Otiier |%ioes, jcotolmig 'tiie Mane 
&tSp fBckkfteH the Iubd ^nsdltB. 3ut thus ^vbIoechib ^irit was xihi- 
ma^afy xHiavaOiBg. Soaoimko was dafi&atad ; ^and tiie xwnainder of 
BsiKiid ilirided lanumg Snnia, Prmaia, and Auatcia. Poland had, 
therefore, no longer .t»y -fldstenoe as an independent State. 

Jitt ihe Caagrem^ts£Yiexuom.,'mJLSW, « patt of the duchy of War- 
Boir was giren rto Braana, uinder ite •iiite of the duch^ of Poaen^ 
AaStna Ind oeded io it ihe -aalt «Miaes<of YieUodE, sad seme land-; 
Cmacfw "wms erei^ted doto m vepnblic ; the rromainder was entitled 
tiie f^Bgpdem of Pohand, tmd united tto iEmBiattnder one soTerdgn. 
A Mbexal '{>oHey was ^granted iio ihs new kinsdom, which iBassia 
tecdc « i^eedy opportnnity to ialsSy. The ^les then, :iii 1880, 
kiitfited at the -tzeatmoit to which ihery had heen suhgected, 
SBoeanore eadeavDmBdifco.rfl^^auL their national ind^ptndenoe ; hut 
dk hi ^wam. Wo their cicdxt, ihe nohloB .and proMsional .cilnaaofl 
£aia^t ittgainat tremeBdoaa odds mkik heroip maloar.; but iio tiie 
^eind moCBe of neighbaurii^mationa, tiiey hdd to%ht alone. Ql?he 
Pete Juid<«biibtk0B «x.f»otea-aid firont Himgaiy, Germany, Prsnee, 
a^Snghmd ; hut aid oame«iiot, so^hat Jthe'Caar, Niohms, worked 
his ^will. Xhe ^inittes of 33mna xecewed the ^urvivura of htMe^ 
ndble ladies were «nanned to eonuooa soldiers ; the iB&mts were 
Bent to Russia; the unirersities^wwre ifiippBeaied, and Ihe lifatanes 
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were broken up ; tbe oonstitution was abrogated by organic statutes, 
and the Polisb language forbidden. Such of the inhabitants of the 
down-trodden kingdom as could do so escaped to other countries. 
Now, both in Engmnd, France, and America, Polish refugees are to 
be met with, filling responsible and important situations ; many of 
them, indeed, under the free institutions of England and America, 
have not only risen in probity and esteem, but have, by diligence 
and exertion, realized considerable property. There are exceptions, 
of course ; but as a mle, their intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the countries that have received them, has been marked with intel- 
lijgence and gratitude. They have not been found wanting in spirit 
either, or disposed to cultivate luxurious ease, permitting the 
** nationalities ' to go on as they list. When thfe opportunity has 
been presented, to check tyranny and despotism, either by plot or 
counterplot, the Poles have not been absent. When Utiribaldi 
organized his forces to drive out of Italy the usurping Austrians, 
many a Pole, who might at the time have been filling a well-paid 
situation, hesitated not a moment in relinquishing friends and 
prospects, to join the arms that threatened punishment to the spo- 
liators of his fatherland ; thus proving that he was no base-bom 
slave, worthy only the heel and the lash of a taskmaster. 

Some writers have maintained that the partition of Poland has 
been in agreement with what is termed, ** the balance of power ;" 
but if that term means anvthin^, it means that no single nation 
shall extend its borders to tne lunitation of the rights of any other 
nations. It surely dcga not mean that these nations shall conspire 
to crush out of existence any single nation, taking credit in doing so 
from the fact that they divide the nation amongst them! The 
intention of the system called '' the balance of power," was to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong ; here the strong were banded 
together to subdue the weak, perpetrating a robbery in company, 
which could only be so characteris^ if perpetrated smsly. 

There is no doubt that if Austria and Prussia had not joined 
HuBsia in the felonious scheme, that Bussia alone would have 
attempted to subvert Poland, as well for the purpose of aggrandize- 
ment lis to subdue that rising spirit of freedom which that cotmtry 
gave ample promise of fostering, and which was incompatible with 
the system of government imposed, not selected, in the kingdom of 
the Czar. That contemplated wrong, however, did not justify 
them in their joining in the wrong. But from the antecedents, 
both of Prussia and of Austria, there is every reason to suppose 
that either nation would, had the opportunity been presented, have 
annexed Poland on its own account. The motto inscribed upon the 
frontlets of either kingdom shoidd be, ** Might, not right; and, 
imfortunately, might to do wrong, not to do right. The compara- 
tive relaxation of the stem despotism which has prevailed in these 
kingdoms is the outgrowth of that spirit of liberty which animated 
the Italians, under we leadership of Graribaldi, to assert their rig^t 
to govern themselves, irrefpeetive of any foreign interference. And 
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tint 8afiie-i!|Mit, throwi^ lour jeftrs of esile, anlmater 11SM17 a Pole, 
ItoiiHaada ^'uffldefi, it may be, from tbelandl^of hiB' birth — fiUiBg 
]m8 hettrt with glowing acrtietpations l^t the time slmU yet come 
idk^i he, with his now snbdned countrymen, shall be onee inore^ a 
nation. 

*^ For Freedom's battle, onee begtm, 

Beqneatked by bleediBg tore to son, 

Theog^ baffled oft, is e?er wvn." 

How thi^ desived objeet is to be accomplished does not a]^9ear 
-very cleaxly ; hot that the Folee Imjtb a ri^t to desire and to work 
for their naiional iiidepeBdeiu)e, is clear enough. It is not in the 
•ptmes oi mersiy hamaai ken to foresee eventa. We have seen in 
our da^s " miraieke ** performed amiid the nationaiities ; miracles a» 

g'eat, if not greater, than those of driving the Anstrians from 
nngary, or the Eussians from Poland. Who shall say that, in the 
order of that inscrutable Providence, which overmlee the aSairs of 
men, this consummation may not be in the womb of time P This 
consummation shall surely arrive if^ as we firmly believe, right 
is at the last ever in the ascendant. 

By the restitution of Poland to the Poles the world as well as the 
Poles, would be the gainer: The development of its internal resources, 
commenced indeed oefore the second spoliation or partition of the 
country, would then be eamestlv and perseveringly continued. 
Commerce and manufactures would then prosper in a ratio which it 
is idle to say they cannot do under present circumstances. The 
nations would then learn that to annex a country was not to destroy 
it; that the day would come when restitution must be made. 
Averse as we are. to foreign interference, we yet have it in our 
hearts to desire that Enjfland and France should be united in this 
common object — the restitution of Poland. The blood and treasure 
of hoth countries could scarcely be oflfered in a more worthy cause. 
Separated geographically and politically, as the English and French 
are, in th& restoration of Poland there would be found a bond which 
would cement them in the closest united action. It is not, however, 
likely that England or Prance will embroil itself in a war, now or 
at any ^iture time, on behalf of the Poles ; everything seems to be 
against snch a result. But the inhabitants of no countries would 
80 generally rejoice as the English and French, if any prospect did 
present itself, by which Poland could again become an mdependent 
nation. Hie words of General Lamarqxte, uttered in the French 
Chamber, in 1^1 — "Let ns save Poland!** — find an echo and a 
response in the heart of every free and enlightened man. The 
enmosiasm with which those words were received indicates the 
feeling which prevaib throughout the civilized world on behalf of 
. the usurped nation. 

Ehgland, too, never backward in its sympathy for the down- 
trodden and Ihe oppressed, has manifested more than ordinary 
interest in Poland. Thomas Campbell was not alone in the throes 

1861. E 
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of sympathy which animated his breast, when he wrote, — '* I know 
that my zeal for Poland has put me half mad ;" that *' it is still all 
that I can do to support a tolerable cheerfulness before these kind, 
hospitable people; for Poland preys on my heart night and day. 
It is sometimes a relief to me to weep in secret, and I ao weep long 
and bitterly;" he then only put mto words the feelings which 
animated the English nation generally, and which animate it still 
whenever the story of Poland's wrongs is recited. But surely 
there is more than mere sympathy ; there would be, if an oppor- 
tunity was presented. The Italian cause, just and sacred as it was, 
did not excite so much enthusiasm as would be called forth if a fair 
prospect was presented for the restitution of Poland. May we not, 
however, in the language of Campbell, without aspiring to the 
office of the prophet, oare te utter a cherished thought : — 

" Tes, thj proad lord's unpitied land shall see 
That man has jet a soul, and dare be free. 
A little while along thy saddening plains 
The starless night of Desolation reigns : 
Tmth shall restore the light by nature given, 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire from heaven. 
Prone to the dost Oppression shall be hnrl'd; 
Her name, her nature, withered from the world." 

J. Johnson. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE.— I. 

It is of paramount importance we should understand, at the 
outset of tms debate, the grounds upon which it is to be argued, 
and the position we occupy, because a misconception in these 
particulars is calculated to induce much bitterness of feeling, and 
pungent acrimouy of expression. We would therefore say, for 
ourselves, we have no part or lot with tbe tyrannies, oppressions, 
and injustice which has been inflicted upon this imhappy nation. 
We have not, while advocating the negative of this question, to 
justify or extenuate any singk injustice, nor any aggregate of 
oppressions sufifered tlirough so many ages by down-trodden,- 
bleeding Poland; our duty, on the contrary, is to consider the 
status quo, and to argue from unfait accompli to the future, and as 
that future may be affected by a certain line of conduct ; that is, to 
consider Poland down-trodden under the iron hoof of despotism, 
and dismembered by powerful tyrants, while her resources, both at 
home and abroad, are totally inadequate to the solemn task which a 
struggle for independence imposes upon her patriot sons. 

Far be it from us to impugn the smcerity with which she desires 
independence, or to question the many sacrifices her brave sons are 
prepared to make in order to achieve so noble an object. Our love 
jor liberty is so strong, that we would willingly encourage all nobly 
striving for so desirable an end ; but we believe ourselves the true 
friends of Poland when we affirm that the Poles are not justified, 
under existing circumstances, in endeavouring to regain their 
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Bational independence. And it is upon this principle that, if a weak 
and defenceless traveller was met on a lonely and desolate heath by- 
three powerfdl highwaymen, who each demanded his property or 
his life, we should recommend him to fke up his pro^rty to sare 
his life, in the hope that, at some futiire time, wini his spared life 
and increased strength, he might be able to earn more property, 
and possibly recover at the huids of justice the property he had 
formerly lost. 

We can afford to concede, on this occasion, that the subjugation 
and dismemberment of Poland, and her subsequent treatment, is a 
series of the blackest crimes ever recorded on the page of history ; 
and, further, we can admit every exaggeration which hairbrained 
politicians and demagogues have contrived to render the acts them- 
selves odious. These are all rather helps to strengthen our argu* 
ment than otherwise. 

It will be usefy for us to consider her geographical {position, her 
present resources, and the probabilities of a successful issue to her 
efforts at tbe present time< Situated, as Poland is, in the centre of 
Europe, surrounded by three powerful military nations, whose 
constitutions or governments are perhaps of the worst forms of 
absolute monarchy, and to whom she is subjected, constitutes her 
geographical position a serious obstacle to any effort she may make 
K>r her independence. It must be borne in mind that each of these 
monarchies Keeps in tbe field nearly half a million of soldiers trained * 
to active service, and ready to move upon any point where insur- 
rection is threatened, and not only to suppress the rising, but 
disposed to annihilate the whole population of insurgents. It is 
the self-interest of these governments to ^ive the most absolute 
certainty of failure to any rising in Poland, m order to secure calm 
obedience from their own subjects ; therefore it is their first duty to 
be prepared in sufficient force to extinguish every spark of aspiration 
for freedom on the part of the Poles. liberty, and revolutionary 
efforts to gain freedom, are, in modem times, eminently contagious ; 
and these tyrant despotisms have such accomplished statesmen in 
their service, that no opportunity is ever lost by which to extinguish 
the last hope of freedom, even in the hotbeds of revolution itself. 

What are the resources necessary to a successful strugg:le for 
liberty on the part of the Poles P An universal sense of patriotism 
perFading the whole population, powerful in its unity of oDiect, and 
in its denial of personal selfishness ; immense wealth, exhaustlesi 
stores of arms and food ; talented, powerful, and influential military 
and p<^tical leaders. We would!^ ask every calm and considerate 
politician whether we have overstated the requirements of the oase^ 
ind if Poland is possessed of these resources P For ourselves, we 
] most unhesitatingly answer, No, She has many and self-denyinj( 
patriots, but is not a nation of patriots. She has much wealth, but it 
» in alien hands for the roost part, and therefore not available for 
lier purpose. Stores and arms she has none, and can have nonetf* 
l>ecause of the constant vigilance of her oppressors. Leaders and 
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g^aerab th^ve kftva beea ^bffMUBrexamptles ; bofe^ alaft{ SdaMtkb 
aDdlGJtactariflkf«^aI» reiikiiuflcaiM8»of the pasibr- to-cb^, in Bodrate 
flsieait iiMd» there ave oaba of > all her oughtf Ma6# left, te^ hdp^hars 
S^ar h!elp«aiiikoi ee«i« froi#vntiiia henea, and where can shoilbdc 
Hmt aid ^&;iMit SathMtneemeitkd^? Whaib othMr'00«iiln7 is orcaiK 
be penenally. interested in her oMweP She ist iaoktedfRunall — 
aojrrowided bf her fees^-prostnate aad iaileik--tba kwt cam um(m§ 
the nations — ^hopeless, helpless, and companionless. 

What ean be her pro^ieet of fixture med(»iF' Her great omes 
all. gQo» to that nodisoorered country whence no tnurellep letnmsf 
her poorer chuises in absolnte serldefn, witho«t aay HMnLdle ebBie 
1^ Stteh as are idieaa» who ie there to stmgiy^, who to leadP*-^ 
where are the sinew»<^ war — meiEk and moaeyr— to oome fromF Oan 
op^nents in this debate will donbtlees atten^.to answ«r, bnt^kotm 
futile their efforts we may readily anticipate. 

Boland thns b^ng surronncled by a ^urdleof tycanka^ aU-pewerfiil 
to effi^ct her c<»aplete annihilalioa ; bemg oppieued byttbeoi.in ikm 
extreme degree ; oeing f ar repoTed from ul extnuwoitt help» and 
deetitote of all resoeroeB witl^ herself,— she cannot be jfistmadin 
80 mad an ae^ of national mactyrdem aa to aMempi harnatioMd 
independenee at the present tiBie>. Bnt, it may be oiiMotod, ia riie 
then to be forsaken by all, even by herself, aa niterix nopcteti and* 
helpless for the future P That, we reply, dependa mueh upon, the 
pobtio^ oircumstanoes a^ecting the nations of the earth. Her 
true policy is to watch and to wait ; to inereaae in muabersy in 
strength^ and in wealth ; to learn, by care^ obseryation, wiadoiK- 
from.the past; and» in the preseatt, how to shape her course for 
the future. 

It moet be the poHey of her nobles to create an efieetire middle^ 
class, to merge all their own petty jeaieaeies, to oaltiTate. a eommMi 
lurethttdiood of all ciaflses, to give to their own serfs fireedcxm^ and, 
bj careful education of them, U>&b thrai for eitizeiiship ;— by liiese 
and a thousand other ties of aa^ assimilative ohaatsustor, to knit 
togeldier all the sone oi fatherland as the heartof one man. Thia 
process requires ages. It must grow up of necessity frooi the 
heartaof all the people— hi^ and low, riek and poor, lord and serf. 
Misfortune is sometimes sent, in the inscrutable pro?ide»ee of Grod, 
both, to indiTiduals and to nations^ to correct fanlts and improTe 
characi^; and, while we do not giro foil credeetoe to the yitu* 
pMwtion a»d abuse, both moral and poHtieal, which haa been 
hea^ped upen unhappy Pohukl, yet we thmk msoeh of her misery haa 
arisen from want of moral and poUtieal honour, honesty, and recti- 
tude. We hope shemay ereBftaaUy coateoutiof the fireof oppveseioi& 
purified, and prepared to shine, aa a gem aaen^ the fairest natioaa 
of the earth; but at nresent her hour is not oonae. She has nradv 
of p^aration to make — ^personal, moral, physical, and politicaL 
Hay the day of her hi^ppineBs soon arriye ! and that it may not be* 
r^arded^ we would urge upon hm^ friends to seek her persenalt ei»- 
vation and preparation for that time when not to struggle for her 
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I will be ker enmo utd ker duuae. But mam hm dntjnli to 
watch, wait, and prepare ; for, iinder exbtiag mremnta&eef , H 
would be wfoddaJLih attenpt to regain ker Bfttional independence ; 
■id IS, ^MreSsre, nt>t jttftinaMe. 

DXLTA. 



Tke ZyS^^nd ZeUwi ofJokn Awjfell James : imelwiimg an mmfimMei 
Jtmiokio^pmphjf. GSdiied by B'. W. Dale, M.A.., hieCoUeagme end 
:BiMoe88or. tondon : J«mes Niefeet and Co. 1861. 
1w point ofpopularity, in tke present day, next to fiction ttanda 
biography. £Lence the nnmerouB "Lives, which are issued daily 
from iake press, generally fiad mani^ eager readers. This faot we do 
not regard with muaixed satisfaotion, as many biogra^ucal works 
are of such a commonplace character, that nothing but a desire to 
know the prirate afiairs of others, tmd a lore of mere gossip, can 
actuate the majority of those who voraciously peruse mem. 
Sesi^eefy a, ministefr of any standing is taken away by death, but 
SMse TOsy friend carefully examines his papers, and coUecii his 
tetters, in order that he may prepare his Life, and publish to the 
wrld much that ought to be considered as sacred to secrecy. The 
liv«B, teo, of many men of the greatest worth pass on in such aa 
•^«vcn tenoar," that there occurs little to interest any but their 
fOiBonal or -reputed friends. It was thus to a considerable extent 
witibi the late jBev. John AngeU James ; but then, the consistency 
of kis t^racter, the success of his ministry, and Ihe popularity of 
hk^works, «ecui^ed for him a world-wide reputation, and made his 
name **"femiiiar as a household word" with Christians in boA 
ksmjepkeres. It was meet, therefore, that some memorial should 
be -pTveerved of such a man as this, and we rejoice that the task 
Wl upon one so well qualified for it as Mr. Bale, his talented col- 
foague and successor. 
Tiie introduction to the work thus opens r— 

" Let tke reader imagine hiaaaelf in a square room of moderate dimoi* 
nous, oomfortably fiimiSied but without oftentation, a bkiEing fire antka 
hearth, tke dark he«vy eartai&s dsawn, aad candles lit ler an «vaatog!s 
work. The wall on your left ia covered with • enn*aviBgs «f wall-kaiewft 
ministers : you will recognize at once the majestic form and ardent gaaexif 
Dr. M*A11, the most brSliant of modem preachers ; the quaint, kindly 
eoont^Mnce of William Jay ; the rwged&ee of CtudnMn ; and ^e rabuat 
fenn and am{4e brow <af Robert Hail, who in genius «&d scholarship^ 
▼igaur of juc^ment ajid sjilesdMir of imagination, surpassed them an« 
f£sng you «« t^fvo 'targe eil paihtingB, one on each side^ of the firepkee ; 
liiat en the right is an eariy portvait of Mr. Jamea, the ether, of his second 
irife, who has been dead new foraeyenteen years. Two or three other ficeea, 
itIMl «re daar to tke old man, kx^ down TVpon him from above tha 
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mantel-^pi^e ; and on a bracket fisistened to the opposite wall stands the 
bust of Jus tutor, Dr. Bogue. 

*' There is a couch on one side of the fire, and on it there lies one whose 
sufferings, protracted throi^h many weary years, have had much to do 
with her &tner's sanctity. STow and then, as he looks up from his writing 
to speak a kind word to his child, you see in his countenance a masi^ive 
strength and a winning gentleness, the simplicity of childhood blended 
with manly shrewdness and nobility. The mouth was made for eloquence ; 
the broad and ample chest below is what you like to see in a popular 
orator. His eyes are of the light blue, so uncommon now in England, and 
brighten as he speaks, till they shed a positive illumination over his fece. 
But the light passes away, and he turns again to the page before him, 
writing smftly and yet surely, hardly ever patising for a word, or tuminff 
back to cancel or correct. He writes like one who has written much, ana 
who has smaU anxiety about the refinements of literary art. If he can 
make his meaning clear, if his sentences run smoothly, and are tolerably 
accurate and vigorous, he is satisfied. And now, having shown you the 
writer, I leave you for a time to the manuscript which is growing rapidly 
under his hand. It is the record of his long and laborious life," — 

an autobiographical fragment, which forms the groundwork of this 
volume. 

After the introduction, the work is divided in six books, — ^headed 
respectively " Childhood and Youth," " Settlement in Birmingham 
— Early btruegles," ** Success," " Discipline," " The Peaceable 
Fruits of Rignteousness," "Supplementary;" and from these we 
gather the following prominent facts : — John Angell James was bom 
at Blandford Forum, in Dorsetshire, on the 6th of June, 1785, of 
parents in medixim circumstances. He speaks in the highest t^rms 
of his mother, who exerted a most powerful influence in the for- 
mation of his character. Having passed through one or two indif- 
ferent schools, he was apprenticed to a linendraper, under whom, 
after the hours of business, he had no place to which to retire except 
the kitchen, and no associates but the servants. While here the 
arrival of a new apprentice, who knelt by his bedside in prayer, 
deeply impressed the mind of young James, and ultimately lea to his 
religious decision. He soon became a Sunday school teacher. It 
was while thus engaged that he first had the desire of entering upon 
the work of the christian ministry. To this his father was o{>posed, 
on account of the premium he had paid for his apprenticeship, and 
the sum required for his liberation ; but this opposition was at 
leneth overcome, and he proceeded to Grosport, to place himself 
unaer the training of Dr. Bogue. Eeflf]«cting this period of his 
history, he says : — 

"My early efforts at preaching were of a very humble character. The 
first pulpit I entered was at Ryde, then an inconsiderable vUlage compared 
with its present extent, beauty, and populousness. A small chapel had 
been erected, which was supplied by tne students firom Gosport. I went 
over with one of them who was to preach, and he requested me to take the 
devotional services. Soon after this, I delivered an address in the vestry, 
at a Sunday morning prayer meeting, and was taken to task by the students 
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or having delivered some unsonnd theology. The nnsoimdness was, how- 
ever, more in the confhsion of my thoughts than in any false view enter- 
tained by me ! " 

Within two months afker he went to Gosport, that is, when he 
was seventeen years and a half old, he was placed upon the 
preaching list; and when he was only about nineteen he was 
sent to supply the pulpit of Carr's Lane Chapel, Birmingham, and 
received and accepted a imanimous invitation firom the churob- 
members to become their minister. Here Mr. James's ministerial 
life commenced, and for seven long years was attended with an 
apparent failure, which hip sensitive spirit most keenly felt. Of 
this period in his history he related the following amusing incident:— 

"One of the congregation at Hoxton Chapel being much taken with my 
preaching, and supposing that everybody was as much struck as himself, 
persuaded me to preach a sermon m some chapel in the ci^, which he 
would procure, for the benefit of the Missionaiy Society. Whether this 
arose from a deep interest in behalf of that institution, or a wish to bring 
into public notice a young preacher whom he admired, I cannot say. In 
both ends, however, he faikd ; for to my good friend's inexpressible morti- 
fication, much more than to my own, he waited a considerable while for a 
congregation, which at no time during the evening amoimted to more than 
fifty people. "When the plates were brought in, they contained a few 
shillings, and the promoter of the scheme comforted me with the intelli- 
gence that there had been deposited a bank note, which, however, as the 
wind was rather high, had been blown away, and could not be found. I 
hope the good man did not soothe my mind by a sacrifice of truth. My ^ 
popularity was then all to come." 

At length, however, a change came over the public, both in 
his own town and elsewhere, and a tide of popidarity set in, 
which ran on and high for nearly fifty years. ELis congregation 
increased from three or four hundred to nearly two thousand ; and 
his church, from about one hundred to nearly one thousand : he 
became known in all parts of the country as an impressive orator, 
and soon attained the position of the most popular religious writer 
of the day. He was one of the principalpromoters of the Congre- 
gatumal Union, and the founder of the Mvangelical Alliance ; and 
when he bad completed the fiftieth year of his ministry over the same 
church, he received very valuable presents from his people, including 
the sum of £500, which he generously appropriated for the benefit 
of his ministerial brethren ; and ministers and members of nearly 
all religious denominations crowded that magnificent building, tlie 
Birmingham Town Hall, to do him honour. For three years 
after this gratifying event, he steadily pursued his labours, with 
diminishing strength but unflagging zeal. At length his end 
approached; but all was calm and bright. His biographer thus 
describes what was, we believe, his last interview with him : — 

** On entering his study that afternoon I found him sitting at the table, 
with one of his little granddaughters on each knee, bending over a book of 
pictures, and talking to them with great cheerfulness about the wonderful 
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tilings at wlkieih tkey were lookisg. The grey head aud foreawed but happy 
oaitateeance, between those two childiBh but eager fac6«, made <a ^io^De 
that will never be effaced from my memory. When the little 4i]|^dr«ii had 
kissed him, and run away, he beigan talking solemnly, but not sad|y, about 
his consciousness of increasing weakness. Gradually his " thourfits moved 
towards • the hi^est regions of saintly contemplation ; ana I was so 
impressed with the unusuaLglow and br^tness of his faith and hope,'iittt 
I «aid to him, * Mr. femes, you have an extraordinary measnire of happiaess 
«nd joy in Ood to-day ; I remember that when I firftt came to college 
yavr aennins seemed to indicate that you were almoet pefmanei^iy unwr 
the tshndow of rsligieus deapoadeiusy ; and I oamiot help thinking «f ■&» 
tsontrast.^ He smiled, and said, * Yes ; I Hsed to be clouded isonetimea ; 
Mid now I am afiiaid that my joy only rises from the hojw.and prospeet of 
release ; I want to slip away and begone.* " 

!r«ro days Afler tibia, and within a few hoam of Jiie deeeafle, he 
ooirected the proof sheets of a chapter ief hk lin the -''life of 
lUchard ^Sjnill ;" and iJms wrote to its editor, tine <S«7. W. C. 
Bifvell, of livcarpool : — 

<<I think it probable, with these few. notes on dear £iull*s life iuid 
labaare, I shall lay down my pen, which has written much ; would God 
that it had written better. But while I say this, I am not without hope, 
yea, I may add conviction, that it has in some degree written usefimy. 
In some humble de^ce, I have aimed at usefulness, ooth in my preaehing 
and writing; and God has, to an amount which utterly astonishes ana 
everwhelms me, given me what I have sought. It seems a daring and 
almost presumptttous expression — but with a proper qualification) it. is a 
true one — that usefulness is within reach of us all ; the man who intfinsely 
desires to be useful, and takes the proper means, will be useful." 

This was penaed on Friday evening, Sept. 30th, 1859, and. before 
seven o'clook on the foUowio^ morning ne genctly and painlessly 
passed away. With extraordinary rapSity did tke tidings of his 
death spread throughout the oountry, and deep waa ihe grief whieh 
they everywhere awakened. His wish to be buried at the foot of 
his own pulpit was (uuried out, the Home Secretary, Sir G-. C. 
Lewis, kiudfy granting the jieceaaary perauasioo. 

' The fnAend took plaee on Friday, October Tth. Tke niiiisterB vi the 
n, of all Protestant deBMrnnatwas, the municipal anthoritiee, rtpraMa- 
tatires of the ^(veat religious institutions which he nad «erml, the deaooBS, 
SMdii loag.prooession of the pri^wfee members of hie ehuvch, aud himdnds 
of Mother peisfiBS, aoeompanied the mourning £umly froaa his reeidraioe to 
tibe chapel. The whole town spontaneously expressed veneration for has 
character, and grief for his loss. 

iFollowinj^ the biography which we hK7»e thus h«atily outlined, 
aad indeed mterspersed throughout it, are a large number of letters 
Ibearing Mr. James'e signature. Many of these will ^ssess interest 
for Mr. Janaes^s personal Mevids, but we cannot hdpi^inking titat 
some might hsAre been omitted with advantage. Mr. James was not 
a great lett^-writer, as iie himself renuudcs, in the introduction ^ 
Us aatobiograpby. 
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^K in i rtkwr n imiy B liiipfeeraii iktehome life of Mr. Jmms, bj Im 
«sfy scm, T. B. f^Mnes, is writton in mlre^ and Yigoraas etyk, aad 
I^Ties the iMdar Mng^ixeT«aiing ^uioeB of Mx^ Junee's ok«niet«r as 
mauBi juid « €%nita& ; «dll ire wanmt admife tiie Tfvy in ^teb. tin 
mater retos to iiis 'fittker's ''«soetidM;i m prraetiee,'' ^ndiieh ke 
^nwes to the iadaenoe of Us stepBotber, >iMn* to kis depremtovy 
fwmarifii on kis ft^ei^s feUow^snikters in Birmiiigiiam. la the 
likttier ease he ions, inanrisfiiiioii, not caIj agnAst tiie dictates of 
Haod^laste, bst^agaixist iiw ciuaracters and the msmories of maiif 
wart iw men. 

F^h3«fiBg -Am Kduqytar en ''Home Life," and oompleting the 
w^vmB, Aie t«ro chapteiB irritten by the editor himself on Mr. 
JaaBee'a ** ft e adang ' and ** Eastorate." In l^ieee chapters, as in 
vvefythiBg eiaeiint^voluBiefirom Mr. Dale'e p^i, we hare indi- 
mtiomB 4^ his own Tigoraus, tmltimted inteUeot, and his warm, 
fBuefom heart T^ - aa a n er in whi^ he has performed his 
editorial taak^wiil be highly -apprBoiated by all inteDigent readenr, 
and secure for him the esteem of many. Oar best wish ior hhn 
Is thai his eeonie mny^ofmi eclipse that of hk predeeessor, «nd 
that he may prove himself equal to all his duties, and the varied 
reqtiirements of the present day. 

If asked what is the principal lesson impressed upon our mind by 
the.pranaal of this vohune, we ufaesitatin^y reply, that whidi Mr. 
James in his laat hours aenght to impress xxfoa othess, viz., " that 
BS^Q^ess is within the reach of »s alL" It was 'not the eooi- 
maading taknts of Mr. James, nor his daagling senias, that made 
hmk the manhe was; but it was the devotion with whidi he addressed 
himaelf to. his .great work, and the persistency and oonsistenoy with 
which he «Iwii^ys pwaed it. Let, therefOTe, our youthful readexs 
take heart, reiBembsring that similar means will be generally 
followed by similar results ; and let them be fully resolved to meet 
every duty with a cheerful spirit, and, idiatever they are called to 
do, to " do it with their might." 

A Chmplete View x>f ike Bhakspere Controversy ; Concerning the 
Authenticity and Genuineness of Manuscript Matter, aflPecting 
the Works and Biography o£ Shakspere. Published by Mr. 
J. Payne Collier^ as the fruits of his researches, by U. M. 
Inoleby, LL.D., of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. London: 

^3tak9pere : "Sis Birthplace and its Neighbourhood, By Johk E. 
Wise. Illustrated bjf W, J, ZdiUon, London: Smith, Eldear 
&Co. 

L The iotorast in 4ihe ftHwWfftPT«B cont«>vm^sy cannot flag. It 
oflffwemfl-anrjaatieifc^iggsatest aund — thevHyr^Ma^^veaMn of Eng- 
land—the JBan whose li^e and Works are alike a marvel, and a 
tnasuse. The modea^ and sMiit of Shnkraere weve well balaneed, 
the SflfteM of iiis^hov^hte was wide, and the pow«r of his li£3 was 
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substantial. The union of the theoretic and the practical was in 
him more nearly perfect than in any known thinker and actor 
mentioned in the annals of our land. His fame is an inheritance to 
all ages, and so long as the responsibility of the present to the past 
is felt, no decadence is likely to befall the love, reverence, and th« 
interest felt in and for Shakspere. The world knows least about 
its greatest men. It is all the more incumbent upon us, therefore, 
to see that what we do know is true and right. Accumulations of 
the fabulous and mythical ought righteously to be resisted ; and the 
simplicity of life's Ibrms ought to Ibe rigicQy adhered to. It may 
be, it must be, it »« a sad fact that our yearning curiosity cannot be 
gratified ; but it is better to consent even to that, than to fill our 
thoughts with baseless and unreid elements of contemplation, which, 
because untrue, must lead us astray. Honest fact and honest 
thought we should endeavour to secure in all history, but specially 
in the history of the life-efforts of the great full- orbed souls of each 
era — the men whom we look upon not only as the makers of— but 
as actually being history. 
Shakspere is History. He who should know ihis well, and could 

** Yet throw such changes of vexation on*t 
As it may lose some colonr,'* 

can scarcely expect lenient treatment from the hands of critics — 
who ought to be the conservators of truthfulness in literature. It 
may be, that the trouble required to defend the right, is increased 
by one's sense of the worth^ssness of the lie, encrusting itself over 
the surface which ought to be kept pure and defaceless, or by a 
feeling of tenderness towards the reputation of another, or by desire 
to avoid the incontinent inconvenience of stirring the bay-mouth 
pack of committed writers, and in such circumstances, 

" Men*s natures wiaogle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object." 

If, however, an author is fully alive to the importance of guarding 
the archives of history from wrong in statement or inference, the 
object will overpower all secondary considerations. 

" Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colonr ** 

to the flattering of the picture he must paint. Bight to the point 
goes the touch of his pen, and the blot is nit. So it has been in the 
case of Shakspere. !9is fame and memory have called out the 
detective logic of critics, and forgeries and frauds have been scouted 
out of all but the lumber-houses of literature. But ever and again 
the exigency seems to arise, and in new forms, to call for the exer- 
cise of sagacity, and fearless honest;^ of thought and expression. 
In our own days such an occasion is generally believed to have 
arisen, and a controversy of considerable virulence has of late been 
raging among literary men, of the facts regarding which the 
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Tolume named at the head of this paper professes to give '' a complete 
view." 

Dr. Ingleby, its author, is known to be a gentleman of wide and 
Toried culture, a scholar, not only in the classic, but in other 
tongues, skilled in logic, trained to law, keenly critical in mind, and 
embued with love of and veneration for the man who bears the noblest 
name in British literature — Shakspere. In the literature of the 
[Elizabethan era he is well read, and he' is an adept in the exe- 
getics of old English authors. Of Shaksperiana he is known to be 
a ripe and erudite student, and his contributions to the periodical 
press on these subjects, are believed to be neither few nor of small 
value. Of late he has been a sedulous inquirer into the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of certain MSS., discovered by John Payne 
CoUier, Esq., F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law (born 1798), and incorpo- 
rated by him in various works on Shakspere and the drama 
during the last 35 years. Chiefly through Dr. Ingleby *s solicitous 
importunity, these MSS. have been subjected to strict scrutiny, and 
have been by many capable persons pronounced to be fraudulent 
and forged foistings into our literature. In 1859, a small work 
of his, entitled " Shakspere Fabrications," attracted a sreat deal of 
attention among critics, and brought upon him no good will — ^from 
those who were helpmeets in the publication of the MSS., and who 
had assigned to them an imporl^ce and a worth of which they 
were tmaeserving. He has since pursued his " dim and perilous 
way," toilsomely, yet with tact, and has brought together a telling 
amount of evidence against the reception of mese MSS., as either 
genuine in themselves, or authentic in their contents, and so has 
produced a work which is indispensable in every Shakspere-student's 
iook-case, and in the library of every society where literature is 
studied as it ought to be, profoundly. The following extract 
contains a statement — and it is an honest one — of the aim, method, 
and results of the work. It is taken from Chapter XIV., entitled, 
" The Vintage." 

'* Let US look back on the groand we have traversed. We have passed in review 
. the argaments adduced against the genuineness and aaihenticitj of the manuscript 
corrections in a copy of the folio edition of Shakspere, 1623, and in one of the folio 
editions of 1 632 : (we here omit a note) and we have seen on what grounds it has 
been affirmed that these two sets of corrections are by one hand, viz. (a) the simi- 
larity of the ink- writing in the one to that of the other ; (b) the fact of nearly half 
the corrections in the former being in the latter also; (e) the concurrence of two 
sets of corrections being both written upon pencil instructions; and (d) both 
sets of corrections being discovered and turned into *bard cash/ by one man. 
We have also examined the claims to genuineness and antiquity of seven documents, 
deposited in the library at Bridgewater House, of six documents preserved — or 
rather left to the ravages of dirt and mischance — in the archives of Dulwich Col- 
lege, and of one document in the State Paper Office. We have seen that as to 
six of the former seven, and five of the other six, and the State Paper in 
question, the palteographists of all our public depositories are unanimous in the 
imputation of spiirionsness. 

** We have further seen how all these eases are c<n)neoted, more or less, inevitably 



together. Tbe qaMtiamr mmrttyhe KiouiAend^tBte tfaeie:— sDid «fte smhi iakmciJiB 
all these classes of manuscript matter? Who is speciallj pointed at as tbe fabri- 
cator? J^e hinge an which the answer to Ihese questions tnrss is the Perkins 
folio. For this reason, among others already mentioned, I hare devoted the greater 
part of tbe forgoing pages to the discsssion of that one case: and for that reason 
f mnat now call attention to the external evidences of foi;gei7 In that case. All 
tiiat the internal evidences can do— and this tkey do moMt uaequwocaSy — is to 
demonstrate that «ome ef Mie mairascript tjorrectkms are not^so old as, from the 
tdiavaater of thc^baod in wiiicfa tfaeyara^nMai, in ink, ene would he led'tondvr, — 
isdeed, tfaatttheyaie'vry mo fam g ndthat seiao off tiieea, in •eonnection 'with tbe 
QOBfibRt^f iiim^bo first discovered' thesv^™! laadetbem {nbiic, betiay tbe aoaroe 
from <wbieh, as well as the persen by ^^en ClMy bad btaaaaneptitioiidyobtaioad. 
Bat Ibe^ extrinsic ;«vid«Bce goes sMooh farther than' this, aad ia soore direct tban 
the axternal evidenoe can he. In what does it cvasist? 1 bave said tbe pti' 
mal evidence of £aigery here lies in. the ink-writiag: onr preverb says, 'Wbai 
doctors differ, who shall decide? ' But here we have a case in which fortunately 
for the 4speedy settlement of the question, the * Doctors' are unanimous. AU 
the paTsograpbists of the Department of Ifannscripts of the British Museum, 
of the Bolls, the PttbKc Record Office, and tbe State Paper Office, who have sp(^ea 
«t all, have denounced tbe genuineness of the ink-writing 

^We bav>e, then, tbe establisbad iaot of the spwionsffess of the ink-notes, 
l^entbe peBcil-marki and woids are, Bideed, signifiecBt. Indepeodently <^ 
tibe -evidenoe of tbe ak-Dttee written beaiie or over these peneiliiiigg, «ar ssuuss 
and coonnon aense ooDCvr in tbe ^edsien that .tbe latter «ee ^rritten in a wry 
Bodem eaisive, which, I may ndd, in niy apiaien, iadistinfiaisbaibly resaoiUes IMr. 
€oUier!s ordinary band-writiag- We may now reverse the process of reasenittg, 
AS Jir. Hamilton .did, and aay that beeaose in particular cases the iak>writing is 
ever (i.e., on the top of) the pencil-writing, the pencil-writing, though a moton 

cursive, must have been written before the ink-notes The argument 

&om the modem-koking pencil marks and words to the apparently older, but 
rsaliy more recent ink-vmting, is tbe popnlar mode of verifying the palaeographio 
conchision that the ink-writbg is in a simulated hand. The primal argument from 
^e ink-ivritiDg (which is the one mainly relied on by. tbe fialseograj^ists) proves 
that tbe ink-'writiog is, in^a dooUe 'sense, an tmpoMlnm. Tbe popnlar argaoent 
fiom the pendl-writhig » that (dd as it looks to inexperienoedroyes) ftt waswritten 
after it. These conclusions taken together prove that tbe pencil^maite and words 
were instructions for a fabrication of which the ink- words are the elements. 

^'This Tssntt is naturally one that *Mr. OolHer's partisans have des|)erately 
striven to evade.* 

If any pergon desires to find all the requisites, — brought together 
by a laborious and eyeful induction, — by whidli a jud^ent on tboM 
questions can be formed, the facts, the premises, ti^ forms, and the 
results of arguinents, ail skilfully clasaed and massed together, 
I>r. Ingl^)y Jue provided him- with what be widMs in his book. It 
ffi clear, unmistakeably clear, compreh nsiye, and informine. It 
contains ei^teen daborate and carefully-executed faC'Simtles of 
different MSS., 860 pa^es of letter-press, besides an extensive set of 
tables of contents. As a statement of the case against Collier it is 
complete, without being rancorous or ill-natured ; as far as it goes 
it is reliable^ and is more trustworthy than most statements made 
on one side of a controyerted subject are wont to be. But the 
•otlior osvtak^ does n^ ".play ih» part of i^^M^ogist or advosate 
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and 89 he has, in ** i^ interest <^' tnitb." It is-a-tvribie unamw^f^ 
TodaetmeB^ agmnst ^ some panes or oereeui inikiieiiPDv" b«t broMiy 
eoeo^ hinted at and okiirged; and, — conaidering theaeliTe part 
it toek in the disaemination of the matter of the MSB., and the 
works which restdted froM them, — ^at the Atk0mmm ^Kmhi haw 
a^ten^yted to sluroTmr thi» elaberate and able work with iU-afleeted 
eotttempt, aa^if it were but " a tale twice tdd " (a»it haa>iMide ita 
point; to do with eyer^hing eke written, abovt Shakapere, Hai/^ 
mieht, eTen by imjdicatiini, mt themaelres^ ae the mialeacierB of the 
poblie upoft theae now indiyidioualy far-famed MS&.), ia fkp ftom 
ptaia ew or fey y and leaa than jtuhoiotia^ 

A»oiir imtialB wiU show, we ha?e m) wiah to conceal the amthoi^ 
ali^ of this critiqtteb We shali ye stor e, therefore, tiie more readUy 
to say, that the method ptorauedin thia-aeriid <m thia aubjeet aeeme 
to i» still to have been and to be the beat wm^ of treating the matter. 
It ia the doty of every WTitcrto give fur mar in oeBtroyeray ; aad 
if ha int^ide to give a ** complete view' of any oontroveray, h9 
nraet torn the favo»Tafe4e aide of hie antaconiaf e argument to Hhbf 
light. In this point of view Br. Ingleby s book ia defective. lir 
waste the iudiciftl and judicioua- imimrtiaMty of a judge anmmii>|f 
np the evicrace in a caee, and ia ratner like a stem but gMierona 
a^ent tor the proaecvtion, diaplayiDg all the facta and e^dee of 
then^^t that tend to criminate, and holdin g a way from sight 
tiie interpretationa favourable to tke dient. we, a» atrongly aa- 
Dr. Ingleby, put the caae against the Collier PlMrkine felio, bnt we 
counter-weighed it by aa strongly- }mt a deltiace of it as we conld 
find, — aa far as our information on both aides went; We looked on 
thia aa^te^^ andy^r, and we still do so. 

It is impossible to read the book without knowing and fbetii^ 
that a master-mind has grasped the subject, and that he has a firm 
and reliable hold of all the materials for the complete consideration 
of the subject. Genuine Shaksperian enthusiasm, a keen-sighted 
power of scrutiniziDg evidence, a cultured taste, a balanced judg- 
ment, and an excellently stored and yet readily available knowledgiB 
of England's old authors, are visible in every page. Among Shaks- 
perian critics^ Dr. Ingleby has carved his name nigh up ; and when 
the historian of British literature writes the record of this century's 
Shaksperianisms, he cannot omit to mention this singularly rich and 
erudite> volume, foU of matter most pertinwit to the theme, and so 
admirably arranged as to lead on from step to step in the procesa 
of reasoning, with the fascination of a romance. 

n. The other Shakspere-book upon our list is "not (critical," but 
it is written with gemality and skill. It is about Shakspere and 
Shakspere -scenery, rather than of Shakspere. It is a local rather 
than a literary guide-book. The love of Shakspere and of Stratford 
are inextricably intertwined in the author's heart. He has a fine 
appreciation of landeeape ; and he ponra ihe light of Shakspere's 
poetry out upon his birthplace and its neighbonoriiood till it looks 



ffacelock''» UFarth and other- Foemf. By Gbbjlld Massbt. 
Various Poems. 

Mb. Massby bt» jns^;^ added s third Y^tma te 1^ nd[ie8> of our 
Ihertt^are. Tlie pe<mliarity of kts poetry is tiiot it se^ns to be tbe 
eAo of our erery-day tlio«gkt»— eatd his eham to the title of poet 
rests almost exclttsire]^ on tlM» exoeU^me. So tree it is, that 
freqtMDtly to one nran only in » generatios or in a nation is gtvea 
the power to utter soaie thought that asltaEteB that nation's heart. 
The style of these poMns is worthy of tW <^iouf^it«t Mr; Massey 
is, without doubt, the peei^'» poet, just' as^ Alf^red l^nmynon ana 
AlexftBder Smidi are poets of the more eseiftsirely learned aitd 
XBore highly imaginatiye. His thoiq^htB seem like ftah. fiowers' 

E* ^ccd from tiie greeneet nooks^of natmre, as theirs seem like rit^ 
nets culled frcnn the richest gardens of the worid. The book is 
ed into three sections, — ^National, Christie's FOemSy'and Down 
in the Village. 

The National embraces in its section the poem which gtres title 
to the book, ** Havelock's Mar^.'^ This is not ihe most attraetiTo 
in ^iB Tolume^ Strong and earnest as is the spirit of the poet, still 
hifl earnestness and me are not his fkme's loraidBtions. Gentle 
words come better fl*om his lips than harsh ones, and gentle 
i^ou^ts are eyidmiliy more his own tiian fierce ones. Ft>r hn^ance, 
in his poem of " The White Dove," in- the second section, classed 
as " Christie's Poems," th^e ia one verse worthr a dozen of his 
national pieces, — 

'* The hand of Death so coldly olinge, 
So strongly draws the weak life-wave 
Intahis dark^ yast, silent care; 
Our little De?e most use- its wiogsl** 

Mr. Massey excels in lyrical poetry. The sweetness of human 
sorrow is the inspiration and burth^i of his best productions. He 
teaches^ and teaches well, that there are springs in the desert. 

*' Havelock's lliA^ch," though with less melody and beact in it 
than the author of " Babe Chnstabel" can exhibit, yet shows great 
power, and is a high tribute to the memory of England's best 
soldier : — 

" The warrior mt^ be ripe for rest, aad-lanraUed wkJI griai deeds, 
Bat till their work be done, no rest for thoee whom God yet needsf 
Whether in riversof ruin their onward way thej tear. 
Or healing waters tremfolinji; with the beauty that they bear; 
Blasting or blessing they mast on: on, on, for ever on I 
Divine nnrest is in thetrbreast, until their work be ^ne. 
l^or is it all a pleasant path the sacred band must tread, 
With life a summer holiday, and death a downy bed! 
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They wear away with noble use, thej drink the tearful cup; 
And they must bear the bitter cross who go with Christ to sop.** 
• • « • • 

" Honour to Henry Havelock! tho' not of kingly blood. 
He wore the double royalty of being great and good. 
He rose and reacht the topmost height; our hero lowly bom: 
' So from the lowly grass hath grown the proud embatUed com I 
He rose up in our cruel need, and towering on he trod; 
Bearing his brow to battle bold, as humbly to his God. 
He did bis work, nor thought of nations ringing with his name, 
He walkt with God, and talkt with God, nor cared if following Fame 
Should find him toiling in the field, or sleeping under ground ; 
Kor did he mind what resting-place, with neayen embracing round." 

» \ y 

" We've many a nameless hero lying in his unknown grave, 
Their life's gold fragment gleaming but a sunfleck on the ware. 
But rest you unknown, noble dead! our living are one hand 
Of England's power; but, with her dead she grasps into the land. 
In many a country they sleep crown'd, her conquering, faithful dead ; 
They pave her path where shines her sun of empire overhei«d; 
And where their blood has turned to bloom, our England's rose is red : 
They circle in a glorious ring, with which the world is wed. 
For us the flower of our race makes quick the sand and sod, 
And there, as here, amid our dead, we build our church to God." 

Many of our poets have written more exquisite pieces than this. 
Looking at the whole poem, there appears to be too much of the 
noise of battle in it, ana scarcely enougn of the silence of sorrow — 
the cypress-wreath and the sigh. Its length, and the occasional 
lapse into the style of the records of the mutiny, are excoisable, 
perhaps, on accoimt of the character of the subject, and the many 
interesting but terrible episodes in it. 

" Hugh Miller's Grave" is in Gerald Massey'g own style and 
vein. True heart and prophet eye only could write,— 
" Ay me, poor fellow ! would we had but known. 
And reacht him in that horror of great gloom, 
And caught his hand, and prayed that he would bid 
Us kindlier farewell: leave us when 'twas light I 
'* But, never doubt God's children find their home 
By dark as well as day. The life he lived, 
And not the death he died, was first in judgment 
It is the writing on the folded scroll 
Death sends, and not the seal, that God will judge.** 

The second division of the boo"k — " Christie's Poems" — is to us 
the most attractive j and the sweetest of all its poems is, — 
OUR WHITE DOVE. 



A WHTTE dove out of heaven flew, 
White as the whitest shape of Grace 
That nestles in the soft embrace 

Of liPAven when skies are summer blue ; 
1861. P 



It came with dew-drop purity, 

On glad wings of the morning light; 
And sank into our life, so white 

A Vision! sweetly, secretly I 
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Silently nestled Unt whitb Dove: 
Balmily made oar bosoms swim 
With still delight, and overbrim; 

The air it breathed was breath of love: 

Our Dove had eyes of baby bine, 
Soft as the Speedwell's by the way, 
That looketh up as it would say, 

' Who kissed me while I slept? did you?' 

God love itt but we took our Bird, 
And loved it well, and merry made ; 
We sang and danced around, or prayed 

In silence, wherein hearts are heard. 

It seemed to come from far green fields 
To meet us over life's rough sea. 
With leaf of promise from the tree 

In which a dearer nest it builds. 

As fondling Mother birds will pull 
The softest feathers from their breast, 
We gave our best to line the nest, 

And make it warm and beaatifull 

We held it as the leaves of life 
In hidden silent service fold 
About a Rose's heart of gold, 

So jealous of all outer strife! 

When holy sleep in soothing palms 
Pillowed the darling little head, 
How lightly moved we round the bed, 

And fdt Uie silence fall in balms I 

But all we did or tried to do, 
Our flof d of joy it never felt ; 
Only into our hearts would melt 

Still deeper those dove-eyes of blue. 

Quick with the spirit of field and wood, 
All other Birds would sing and sing 
Till hearts did ripple and homes did 
. ring: 

Our white Dove only cooed and cooed — 

With every day some sweetness new, 
And night and day and day and night 
It was the voice of our delight, 

That gentle, low, endearing coo! 

God I if we were to lose our child ! 
0, we must die,poor hearts would cry : 
She lookt on us so husbingly ; 

So mournfully to herself she smiled. 

One day she pined up in our face 
With a low cry we could not still ; 
A moaning we could never heal, 

For sleep in a more quiet place. 



We could not help, and yet must see 
The little head droop wearily, 
Tbe little eyes shine eerily, 

My Dove! what have they done to thee? 

The look grew pleading in her eyes 
And mournful as the lonesome light 
That in a window bums all night, 

Asking for stillness, while one dies. 

The hand of Death so coldly clings. 
So strongly draws the weak life- wave 
Into his dark, vast, silent cave; 

Our little Dove must use its wings! 

And so it sought the dearer nest; 
A little way across tbe sea 
It kept us winged company. 

Then sajok into its leafier rest; 

And left us long ago to feel , 
A sadness in the sweetest words; 
A broken heartstring mid the chords. 

A tone more tremulous when we kneel ; 

But, dear my Christie, do not cry, 
Our White Dove left for you and me 
Such blessed promise as must be 

Perfected in the heavens high. 

The stars that shone in her dear eyes 
May be a little while withdrawn. 
To rise and lead the eternal dawn 

For us, up heaven in other skies. 

Our Bird of God but soars and sings: 
Oft when life's heaving wave's at rest 
She makes her mirror in my breast, 

'I feel a winnowing of wings; 

And meekly doth she minister 

Glad thoughts of comfort, thrills of 

pride, 
She makes me feel that if I died 

This moment 1 should go to her. 

Be good ! and you shall find her where 
No wind can shake the wee bird's 

nest; 
No dreaioos can break the wee bird's 
rest; 
No night, no pain, no parting there! 

No echoes of old storms gone by! 

Karth's sorrows sltmiber peacefully; 

The weary are at rest, for He 
Shall wipe the tears firom every eye." 
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There is one oih^ we must insert ; indeed, were it posuble, we 
would indnde ike whole section, all the pieces are so thoroughly 
beautiful . — 

" OUB LITTLE CHILD WITH RADLAJIT EYES. 

WrrH seeking heirts we etill jin^pt on, 

Where dropt our jewel in the dust; 
The looking crowd have long since ^ue, 

And still we seek with lonely trast; 

little Child with radiant eyes! 

Dark nndemeath the brightening sod, 

The sweetest life of aU oar yeart 
Is crowded in ae gift to God. 

We stand outside the gate in tears I 

little Child with radiant eyes! 

lo all oar heart>ache we are drawn, 

Unweeting to year Kttle grave; 
There, on yoor heavenly shore of dawn, 

Breaks gentlier Sorrow's sobbing wave; 

little Child with radiant eyes I 

Heart-empty as the acom-cap 

That only fills with wintry showers, 
The breaking cload but brimineth up 

With tears this pleading jife of oars. 

little Child with radiant eyes! 

We think of you, our Angel kith, 

Till life grows light with starry leaven: 
We never forget you Darling with 

The gold hair waving high in heaven! 

Our little Child with radiant eyes! 

Your white wings grown you will conquer Death! 

You are coming through our dreams even now, 
With two blue peeps of heaven beneath 

The arching glory of your brow. 

Our little Child with radiant eyes! 

We cannot pieroe the dark, but oft 

You see us with looks of pitying balm ; 
A hint of heaven — a touch more soft 

Than kisses — all the trouble is calm. 

little Child with radiant eyes! 

Think of us wearied in the strife; 

And when we sit by Sorrow's streams. 
Shake down upon our drooping life 

The dftw that brings immortal dreams. 

little Child with radiant eyesV 

The section, " Down in the Village" is last in the book, and least 
worthy. But, with one exception, the poems are well written, and 
well worth reading. The exception is " jFarmcr Forrest's Opinion of 
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the Broad-bottomed Miniatry." This is neither hot nor cold, for in 
one breath the poet-politician (the least nseful kind of politician in 
the world) heaps contumely on both sides of politics. Falmerston 
Eussell, and Bright fare eqnally ill. We love right heartily our 
good poet ; 1)ut we grieve most sincerely to see poetry made the 
vehicle of abusive epithets or fruitless anger. We trust that poetry 
may keep clear of the vindictiveness, whilst it encourages and 
exemplifies the principles, of politics. 

Mr. Henry Fry, of Bideford, sends us a poem called "Frieud- 
ship," which has one fault in construction — the ideas are not suffi- 
ciently condensed. In other respects it is a fair average poemi The 
extract following is especially good : — 

" Many spirits toil 
Upon the crowded mart of Life, who sneer 
At smiling Friendship as a hollow cheat 
An empty name, * a charm which Inlls to sleep.' 
Go, ask a blind man to describe the tints 
Which form a rainbow, or adorn a flower; 
Go, bid a babe discus^ the vraja of God, 
Or count the number of J6hoTah*s years; 
Go, hush the meanings of the restless deep, 
And seek to bind the free and rapid winds 
Ere listen to the cynic or the fool! 
Such never felt the power of friendly love; 
Such cannot rise above their narrow selves: 
Their ears accustomed to the ring of wealth, 
List never to the seraph-song of love. 
Their only aim, the shining bubble fame — 
They sleep indifferent to all beside. 
Though Friendship, like an angel, gently smiles, 
With eye as beauteous as the heavenly bine 
Of summer eve, when Sol with milder ray 
Bestows a parting benison to earth. 
Oh Friendship, noblest form of love thou art! 
Sweet rainbow of the soul, and token that 
The beaming smile of God still restB on earth! 
Oh bright reflection of Jehovah's love! 
Though faint, how beautifnl, sublime, and vast!" 

'*■ Another Land," a little poem by Mr. George, is fair, but not 
vety first-rate. Take, for instance, the last verse,— 

" A sea of sorrows, of the darkest dyes, 

May roll terrific o'er this bosom's core, 
Until Death's sombre shadows veil these eyes, 

But that sweet voice shall leave me never more. 
Then rise, my soul! on Fancy's pinions rise! 

Oh! guide me to the dear, eternal shore. 
That lies afar beyond yon sunny skies, 

Where sorrows cease for evermore." 

It is not quite the thing to speak of "this bosom's core,** although 
extreme hcense might allow it Neither is it well to address the 
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BOTil as thotigli Fancy should guide it to the land of peace; and, 
according to the yerse, it is the soul, raised by the wings of Fancy, 
that is invoked to guide us to that land ; whereas, it is most pro- 
bably tbe writer's intention that it should be understood that Fancy 
is inYoked to do this because the soul cannot be its own guide. 
Poetry must always be tested by common sense. Many a good 
piece is unfortunalfely spoiled by being hastily finished, or hastily 
left unfinished. 

Both the writers noticed, and others whose pieces we cannot do 
more than note (" The Eainbow," by F. S. Mills ; " The Fountain," 
by Louis Kandall; and "The Groodness of Nature's God," by 
S. J. B..)j have much poetic nower, and require now only poetic art 
to entitle them to higher rant as writers of poetry. F. G. 
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Questions to which Answers abb 

80LIGITBD. 

145. Can any one inform me where, 
and how, I can obtam a copy of the pre- 
amble to the proclamation of Henry III., 
calling together his first Parliament? 

SmOK DE MONTVORT. 

146. What is the origin of bowing 
when the name of Jesus is mentioned, 
and why do people continue to do so 
now? Is it from the wrong construe* 
tion of the meaning of the yerse in 
Timothy, ** Every knee shall bow at the 
name d Jesus both in heaven and 
earth," &c.?— Iota. 

147. I shall feel highly obliged to 
any who may be kind enough to I^t me 
know in these pages the publishers of 
Lord Lindsay^s *' Lives of the Lind- 
says;" the book's price, and date of 
publication, and any other information 
regarding it. Is it well written? — 
CiiAUSUAir. 

148. Will any intelligent reader of 
the British Controversialist kindly 
state what the works written by Isaac 
Taylor are, — their nature and charac- 
teristics ? — ^Inquibbr. 

149. I am very anxious to have a 
definition of the act called "Habeas 
Corpus." Could any of your corre- 



spondents, through the British Con- 
troversialist^ favour me with infor- 
mation on the question, I should feel 
much obliged to them for so doing. 
—A. L. B. 

150. I should like to know what 
book embraces the most knowledge 
of the world, in its business and affairs. 
I heard one calling the knowledge I 
seek " life-knowledge." — A. L. B. 

151. Any reader of the British 
Controversialist will oblige who will 
suggest a means of improvement in a 
person who is wofnlly at a loss for 
words in conversing to express exactly 
his meaning; and who, when the words 
are found, is hesitant in their use? 
I have a book, "Right Words in the 
Right Place," which professes to be a 
dictionary of English synonyms ? Does 
any reader know of a book more ex- 
tended, that points out clearly and 
distinctly the shades in the meaning of 
these classified words? — C. B. 

152. Could any of your contributorB 
inform me of any rule of using the 
words " among " and " amongst,'* 
"while" and "whilst," "untU" and 
" till," and such similar word% which 
at present frequently puzzle me^— > 
W. 
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153. Would any rf your contributors 
write me a list of works which would 
make me conTersant with the Consti- 
tution of England, informing me what 
it is; and recommend, •at the same 
time, some good works upon social and 
political economy, with their prices? 

— -W. 

154. Iif the seventy-fourth page of 
the BritUh Controverstalistf vol. iv., 
therl )ire' instructions for making a 
cheap astronomical telescope. Would 
any of your readers kindly inform me 
where I can obtain the lenses, and the 
price?— S, C. 

155. Can you inform me whose 
" Dictionary of Synonyms" is considered 
the best, and where I could procure a 
copy, with price ?-^S. S. 

156. Will any of your correspondents 
inform me of a " History of Italy," in 
French or Engftsh? I want one that 
is not very bulky or expensive. I 
should like also to know what prose 
authors are usually first read in a com- 
prehensive course of Italian literature. 
An early answer will greatly oblige. — 
T. L. P. 

157. Will one of your subscribers 
oblige me with a statement of the 
mode of calculating exchange between 
London and New York; say, for 
instance, 181,015 dols. at 107^. — 
T. W. S. 
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^ AwaWEKS TQ QuaSTIOKS. 

141. Hackneyed. — ^Allow me to in- 
.form your correspondent E. P., that the 
term hackneyed is from the noun hack^ 
or hackney (Spanish, Aoca, a pony; 
French, haqueneSf a pacing horse), 
which, from meaning a horse kept for 
hire, got to be applied to a coach or 
carriage kept for hire, and ultimately 
to anything used in common. — C. 

142. The German Langtutge. — Per- 
haps the best book for a beginner, in 
studying the G^man langage without a 
master, is Dr. Ahn*s ** New, Practical, 
and Easy Method of Learning the Ger- 
man Language,'' published at Leipzig, 
price 3s. It consists of two courses; 
the first, containing simple sentences in 
German and English, arranged in such 
a manner as to bring in the most com- 
mon words, and, at the same time, 
gradually to develop the rules of gram- 
mar; whilst the second is devoted al- 
most entirely to the grammar. If E. F. 
will honestly study, although it can 
hardly be called studying, this work, 
and then read carefully through Tiark's 
"Progressive German Reader," pub- 
lished at 3a 6d., he will find that he 
has mastered no small part of the Ger- 
man language, and that it is possible, 
whatever some say to the contrary, to 
learn to read German without a master. 
—Mars. 



LITERABY NOTES. 



Mr. Moy Thomas, editor of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague's Works and 
Letters, has had placed in his hands 
many hitherto unpublished letters; and 
he is about to produce a comj^ete bio- 
graphy of the famous wit and beauty. 

Fred. Augustas Wolf (b. 1759, d. 
1824), one of the greatest scholars of 
modern Germany— author of the ** Pro- 
legomena ad Homerum," in which the 
theory of the non-Homeric composition 
of the poems known a^ Homer's was 
first advanced, is at last to have a 
better biography than his son in-law — 
W. Rorte — could siipj^ly; written by 
Dr.* J. F. J. Arnoldt. 



In September, the West* Indies is to 
produce a representative in the literary 
world, to be called " The West India 
Quarterly Magazine," 5s. 

Mr. Madden has a work on " Roman 
Numismatics" in preparation, and likely 
soon to be forthcoming. 

The (Mrs.)Denyer Theological Prize 
has l»een awarded to Rev. C. J. Abbey, 
M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, for an 
essay on '* Christian and Stoical Ideas 
of Duty Compared." 

The hon. degree of LL.D. was con« 
ferred on J. L. Motley (b. 1814), the 
historian of the Dutch RepubliCi at 
Cambridge, 2Ut inst. 
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James Bryce, son of Dr. James 
Btyce, Mathematical Master in the 
High School, Glasgow, author of a 
** Treatise on Algebra " " General Ga- 
zetteer,** &c., gained the Gaisford- Prize 
for Greek verse at Oxford. 

A "Key to Shakspere's Sonnets" has 
been published in Bremen and London. 
It is by Dr. Bamstorff. 

Mr. Weale is getting ready " The 
Life and Works of Isambard Kingdom 
Bmnel." 

Of " Documents and Correspondence 
written or dictated by Napoleon L," 
Vol. VIL has jnst issued from the Im- 
perial press, and it contains matters 
produced between February, 1801, and 
August, 1802. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has inti- 
mated his intention of prosecuting, 
before the ecclesiastical courts, the 
Bev. Dr. Bowland Williams, author of 
the second o^ the ** Essays and Be- 
views.** 

The Camden Professor of History, 
Dr. E. Cardwell, Principal of St. 
Albans Hall, Oxon, died 22nd ult. 

The demise of Dr. Fitton, one of the 
founders of the British School of Geo- 
loigy, is announced. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards, author of . 
"Bussians at Home,** has set off to 
sketch *' The Poles as they are." 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's new work on 
*' Education** will be published by Mr. 
Mainwaring. 

" The Treasury of Bible Knowledge,' 
by Rev. Johp Eyre, in the Maunder's 
Treasury Series, is out. 

Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, 
husband of the Princess Charlotte of 
Belgium, has placed his name on the 
roll of royal authors, by writing a work 
on Brazil, dedicated "To Charlotte, 
the companion of my travels aud 
Hfe.** 

Professor Henslow, of Cambridge, 
one of the first of British botanists, 
died on 18th ult. 

It is proposed, on the tri-oentenary 
of the birth of William Shakspere, 
viz., 23rd April, 1864, to inaugurate a 
national monument, raised by subscrip- 



tion, in Bximn varying from a penny to 
five guineas, to " The Muse of Avon.** 

M. L. Adol. Thiers, author of " His-* 
tory of the Consulate and Empire,** &c. 
(bom 1797), has been proposed as the 
person to whom the Emperor's prize 
of 20,000 francs ought to be awarded. 

The claims of J. S. Mill, logician 
and political economist; George Grote, 
historian; and Bev. Dr. W. Whewell, 
moralist and physicist. — are now being 
debated by the French Institute, as to 
which should be admitted memWia 
room of the late Henry Hallam. 

" The Life of Calvin,*' left unfinished 
by the death, in 1835, of Rev. Dr. Thos. 
M'Crie, author of the biography of " John 
Knox,"&c.,is undergoing completion and 
final revisal by his son. Professor Dr. T. 
M'Crie, of London, translator of Pascal's 
" Provincial Letters," and author of se- 
veral religious memoirs, &c. 

Mr. James Payn, author of " The 
Foster Brothers/' "Richard Arbour," 
&c., who succeeded Leitch Ritchie as 
acting editor of Chambers^ Journal in 
1858, has been restored to London, by 
the migration of the literary staff of the 
Messrs. Chambers from Edinburgh to 
the metropolis of Britain. 

Baron J. Von. Liebif , the celebrated 
agricultural chemist of Munich (b. 
1803), author of "Letters on Che- 
mistry," has been appointed by the 
French Institute of Sciences one of the 
eight foreign associates, in place of F. 
Viedmann, the celebrated anatomist of 
Frankfort-on-the Maine, who died 22nd 
January, 1861. 

It has been resolved to erect a monu- 
ment to John Bunyan in some one of the 
streets of London. 

Jules Michelet's (b. 1798) " Priests, 
Women, and Families," has reached its 
seventh edition. It has a new intro- 
duction, and is being eagerly read in 
Paris. 

J. D. Morell, although * his "Ele- 
ments of Psychology" is unfinished, 
is about to publish a work, to be en- 
titled " A System of Mental Philosophy, 
based upon the principles of I^atm-al 
Science." 
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Dr. N«il ArBott (b. 178$), author ot 
"The Elements of Physics" (1827), 
is to issue « ** Sorvey of Hoiiuui 
Progress." 

The publication, in monthly pacts, of 
Latham's edition of Dr. S. Jol)nson*s 
Dictionary is to commence in January, 
1862. 

White and Biddell's Latin-Engli$h 
Dictionary is expected by Midsummer. 

A "Treasury of BoUny" is to be 
added to Mannder'0 Series by Messrs. 
Longman and Go. 

** Lord Macaulay i his Essays, 
Speeches, and History," is the subject 
of a work issued in Paris. Its author 
is M. X. Lan^on. 

^'The Orient and Occident" is the 
name of a new German quarterly, started 
by Theod. Benfey, 

Camot's son has memoirs of his 
lather, the Bevolutionist, in the press. 
. ; A. new Uterary journal is said to be 
in 'contemplation, edited by Dr. Chatles 
Mackay and Mr. Lascelles Wraxall 
(formerly of the Welcome Guest'), 

Mrs. Cll^e, authoress of "Paul 
Ferrol," " Why Paul Ferrol Killed his 
Wife," " Nine Poems by X.," &c., has 
a new poem in the press. 

Guizot*s orsfions on literature, phi- 
losophy, education, and religion hajre 
been published. 

The library which Thomas Tenison 
,(b.^:^I636, d. 1715),* Archbishop of 
CantertjiryV fouuded . in the parish of 
St. ^Su's- in- the Fields in V683, has 
been sold. The sum realized in six 
days* sate, Juiie 3— 8, was £1,410. 

A Btory In All the Tear Round is 
protiiia«J by Charles Dickens, from*^ the 
pi'ii of K. B. Lytton. 

Oq Llie BfivoDtL a.nd <?lp^lith editions 
of the ^* Encjclojg^dizi Dridinuica," the 
houtie of. HUdc exiitioilud upviards of 
£184^425, Of thio atitn acilhor^ re- 
ceived £40,970, and ih& jta^er dutff 
absorbed £8,573, *.e., more than a fifth 
of the sum expended in^Cberemunera* 
tion of literary men. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Di6kens have 
re^rned to family .reUtioiis, and have 
acquired re«compatib.lity. 
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King William L of Pmssia has given 
1,600 thalers to aid the erection of a 
monument in Eoenigsberg to Emanuel 
^Kant, the metaphysician. 

It is re^rted that Madame Dudevant 
(Geoz^es Sand) has received a present 
of 20,000 francs from the Emperor. 

A Latin inscription, from the pen of 
W. S. Landor, has been inserted in the 
wall of Garibaldi's birthplace, in Nice. 

M. Thiers has notified to his col- 
leagues in the Institute that he will 
not accept the Emperor's prize of 
20,000 francs (£800), awarded to him 
as the historian of the Consulate and 
the Empire. "Take back," he says, 
**this prize, which would have glad- 
dened me forty years ago, and may 
gladden some one else. . . . Leave 
me to iny books, and search the garrets 
for some future Thiers." 

In the Bevue des deux MondeSj May 
15, is an able and elabottite paper, from 
the pen of M. Edward Schever, formerly 
a professor in the Evangelical Society, 
Geneva, entitled " The Crisis of Pro- 
testantisin.** It was founded on, and 
criticized, and analyzed the ^Essays 
and Reviews." 

Dr. Charles Mackay is about to ap- 
pear weekly as " Robin Goodfellow." 

Guizot's "Memoirs," Vol IV., is 
promised early by Bentley. 

A work on " International Law,** 
4 vols., by Dr. Phillimore, is nearly 
ready. 

A new edition of Dr. Tire's " Phi- 
losophy of Manufactures," is in pre- 
paration. 

Th& Bey. Patrick Bronte, himself a 
sort of < a literary man, but also the 
father of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronte, a family of prodigies in genius 
(bom in 1777), die4 on the 7th ult., 
at Haworth, near Keighley, in York- 
shire. 

Rev. H(^ry Burgess, LL.D., editor of 
the Journal of Sacred' LUerature, C&- 
rical Journal, &c., and author of several 
translations from t^e Syriac, has been 
presented by the Lord Chancellor to 
the vicarage (£500) of St. Andrew's, 
Whittlesey, near Peterborough. 



HUGO GEOTIUS.—INTEENATIOlf AL LAW. 

Gbotius entered Paris on 13Ui April, 1621. That lively capital 
was then the residence of manj illustrious statesmen and lite- 
rary celebrities. rran9ois de Malherbe, who — 

'* Le premier en France 
Fit sentir dans les yen one juste eadenoe/'-* 

was an attendant of tiie Conrt ; Balzac, the reformer of French 
prose, had returned irom Borne, and was settled in Pans — at 
once a favourite with Bichelieu and Loais XIII. ; Vincent 
Voiture and Claude de MaUeville were writing verses with such 
graceful facility and charming sonorousness, as to captivate, at 
least, the ears of the Parisians ; Lamothe-le-Yayer was not only an 
able lawyer, but an earnest student of history ; Gassendi, though 
teaching plalosophy and divinity in the TJniversilr of Aix, found 
time ^r an occasional stay in the mother city ; and the Duchesnes 
were, in various ways, illustrating literature, science, and life. 
Motktaigne's editress, disciple, defender, and ''daughter by adop- 
tion "—-Marie de Goumay — though now old, held r^mtms, wbidi 
lurought together man^ of the most learned personages of the day, 
tmd was iust at this time revising her book on ** The Eq[uality of 
Men and Women," published in 1622. Literary society was 
begining to group ana aggregate itself, and the eany members or 
originators of the French Aci^emy were then serving their appfen- 
ticeship to letters. The Prince de Cond^, though but recently 
released from prison, ^^s#s again high in favour; and Bichelieu, as 
yet only Bishop of Lucon, though but a short time previously 
recalled from exile, held high office in the State as mediator 
between Louis XIII. and his mother. The Duke de Luynes bore 
the Constable's sword, and the Marauis de la YieuviUe was totter- 
ing under the weight of the portfolio of the Secretary of State. 
Though Bassompierre lyas only reaching forth his hand to grasp 
the Marshars baton, ^^tk^ not yet learned to use the Hist^ian^ 
quiU. Peiresc had ainB|v shown himself worthy of the title 
which Bayle subsequentl^bestowed upon him — "ie Procureur 
Geniral de la Littirature" ' 

Into such society as Paris afforded, Ghrotius was welcomed as a 
statesman and an author ; and the friendly recognition of official 
persons, as well as of thinkers of repute, gratified the runaway 
from Louvestein. Paris has always had a relish for "a man witn 
an adventure," and Grotius possessed just so much of that spice of 
romance as was requisite to add the zest of sentimentality to hia 
other oisims upon attention. But the associates which Parisian 
coteries brought with them had little delight for Grotius, and it 
was only with a few of the solider minds that he entered into a 

1861. 
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lestgue of friendsliip. Foi» him Paris had a liigher charmr-itg 
libraries freely accessible to tbe emdite, and packed with the 
choicest literature of the past. These became to him the means of 
happiness and the aids to labour. He did not, however, wholly 
wimdrfw^ himself ft-om the crowd of famous, or even notorious, 
characters to which his own reputaUon had introduced him, but he 
cultivated the society chidfty of statesmen and scholars, mahy of 
, whom, in a short time, learned to respect his genius and commi- 
serate his misfortunes. 

But though resident in Paris, Ofotiufi did not abate in his love 
to his fatherland. He longed to be thought of by his fellow- 
couati^men^ not as a felon who bad £bd from the just punishnsMit 
of his iM^iSnes — aa escaped malefactor — but as a true-hearted, upright 
©itizen, who was undeservedly endurin-g a malefactor's fate for a 
patriot's faithfulness. He composed in nis own land's langua^ ati 
** Apology " — afterwards tvandated into Latin—which he published 
in 1622, and got introduced extensively into Holland. It was 
widely re<ad, and met with cordial approval in many of the pro^ 
vinces, especially in those States, to the people of whom it was 
dedicated — Holland aaid West Friei^and. The States-General were 
incensed. They proscribed its percsal under pain of death — ^but 
did not issue a reply. 

During a portion of 1621, IJouis XHI. was emjAoyed, in the 
provinces of the South, in suppressing some distuinmnces amosg 
the Protestants. At first Iw was signally successful and vengeM; 
bat under the walls of Montauban, November, 1621, he— having 
excited within the members of the Protestant League the energy « 
despair — endured a serious defeat. Shortly after his retum> 
^otius was presented (March, 1622). at Court, aad Louis XIII. 
TOceived the pwiegyrist of his father witk considerable favoior. 
Through th^ united influenice of the Prince of Conde ; the newly- 
batted Cardinal Eichelieu ; President Jeannin, the successor of De 
Thou. J and several other persons of weight in the councils of the 
youM Kingi JiOim granted G-rotius a pension of 3,000 livres. It 
junw, however, on iwjpount of the exigencies of the King's treasury. 
Very iiregularly paid. 

The hate of ilie Siates-General, and teir edict of proscription, 
induced the friends of Grotius to recommend him to obtain letters 
of naturalization from the French monarch. These were given to 
him readily, and bear date 26th Feb., 1623. He also contrived to 
secure the issue of a proclamation by Louk XIII., in which the 
special protection of that Sovereign was offered to all the Arminiaxi 
outlaws who suffered from the decrees subsequent to the meetings 
of the Synod of Dort. His friend. President Jeannin, had expired 
before his naturalization was completed, but Jeannin 's successor, 
Claude de Mesne (afterwards Count d'Avaux), was equally disposed 
to favour the Holiandese refugee. This celebrated Fren^ diplo*- 
matist and scholaar invited Grotius to take up his residence at his 
country » seat, near Senlis, a to^Ti on the slope of a hill, at i^ 
foQt <?f which the Nonette flowe, on the road to Cambray and 
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MoDct, about 26 miles from Paris. Here, in the learned leisnre 
secured to him by the liberality of De Mesne, Grotius began, at the 
suggestion of Peireec, and by Uie desire of De Mesne, the chief 
work upon which his fame is founded — the treatise De Jure Belli et 
Pads — a work which at once established for its author an immortal 
r^utation in Jurisprudence — became the basis of international law 
and diplomacy in Europe— the authoritative standard of the relative 
rights of civilized nations. 

The groundwork and foundation principles of the rights of men 
in social and national life had often before engaged the attention of . 
scholars and statesmen, and attempts had frequently been made to 
d^ermine those laws by which the conduct of nations ought to be 
regulated; but the "incomparable treatise of Grotius" first re- 
ceived acoeptanoe iraiong men as a body of doctrine regarding 
intema^nal rights and obligations, and as an adequate embodi- 
ment, in proper form and within due limits, of the jural and moral 
conditions applicable to the dealings of nations with each other. 
Were we even to notice in the briefest manner the speculations of 
his predecessors, this paper upon Grotius would far exceed the 
hmits assigned to us ; and yet, without some mention of the great 
minds who had given their thoughts to the world on this subject, 
no fair idea of the comparative merit of the legislator of the 
seiezioe can be formed. We shall, therefore, merely indicate, not 
characterize, the chief forerunners of Grotius in the labour of 
reducing to formal exactness the science of international law. 

Inihe period of antiquity, speculations on law and politics fre- 
qu^iHy occur in the Greek historians ; but Socrates * may be 
in^ard^ed as the eariiest thinker who systematically exerted his 
mmd in the exploration of mtui's moral nature, and the causes and 
eSects of political society. Xenophon and Plato both caught their 
master's ideas, and they have both contributed to the preceptive 
porticm of the science of government. Aristotle's great tractate on 
*' Politics " is well known, and the devotion of his successors to this 
t<^ic of thought has been attested by the greatest Boman disciple 
of these Greek sages — Cicero, in his treatise ** On Xaws." To the 
Bomans we owe the first authentic digest of jurisprudence, and it is 
in the Institutes of Justinian that most of our modern legal codes 
find their root. Machiavelli, perhaps, first, after the revival oi 
letters turned his acute and penetrating mind to the study of 
government as an art, and in his singular work, **The Prince,*' 
embodied many monitory maxims. Alciati, of Milan, was the 
re^^rer of Homan law ; and Antonio Agustino expounded, in 
Sjpam, the old imperial code with great erudition and intelligence. 
Tke Spsmish Dominican, Soto, discoursed on Justice and Itight with 
ike distinctiveness of an Aquinian. Our own "judicious Hooker," 
in the first book of his "Ecclesiastical Polity," propounded the 
theory of natural law. George Buchanan, in his De Jure Regni 
ftpwA Sc<do^ wrote a scholarly dialogue on the origin and conditions 

♦ See the papers on "Socrates" and " The Philosophy of Socrates" is British 
Controversialist, toI. iv. New Series, pp. 1, 217, 2S9, &c. 
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of sovereignty. La Boetie, the friend of Montaigne, inyeighed 
against the vices of tyranny ; and Ms ardent friend, the Essayist, 
gave expression to many good thoughts on right, justice, law, and 
government. Buchanan, and two leaguers. Bose and Boucher, who 
adopted his principles, were replied to by Barclay ; and the Jesuit, 
Mariana, sympathetically defended tyranny, yet advocated tyranni- 
cide. Botero followed him. Paruta discussed general politics, 
but Bodin s treatise, entitled " The Republic," deservedly exercised 
a more extensive influence on the political forms of statesmanship 
than perhaps any work then extant on positive politics. Cujacius, the 
greatest of civil jurisprudentists, deserves more than naming, were it 
m our power, as do also Antony F^er, Hottoman, Turramini, and 
Lipsius, whose " Politica," though it contains no novelty of thought, 
is such a complete collection of extracts from the historians and 
2^ilosophers of antiquity, as gives it a value of its own. But from 
these we must hurry to name the works of Francis a Victoria, pro- 
fessor in Salamanca, entitled *' Relectiones Theologicce," from the 
sixth book of which it is supposed Grrotius got ^eat help ; and of 
Balthazar Ayala, from the first book of whose " T)e Jure et Officiis 
Bellicis," and his work " De Pace," Grotius is known to have acquired 
some notions. These books indicate a tendency towards the 
formation of a science of legislation between nation and nation, as 
well as within each nation — a topic which Beccaria fully discusses ; 
but it is generally considered that in Oxford — and by Albericus 
Gentilis, an Italian protestant, favoured by the Earl or Leicester, 
through whose influence he obtained the Oxonian chair of civil 
law— the foundation thoughts of diplomacy and international law 
were really laid. To Ayala, and to Gentilis, Grotius acknow- 
ledges his obligation, and so shows that he did not think himself a 
mere follower and disciple ; and it is generally conceded, that the 
escaped fugitive from the castle of Louvestein honourably and rightly 
wears the title of " the Founder of International Jurisprudence. 
His work first gave authoritative definiteness and form to tne science, 
first gained general acceptance, " and immediately upon its publi- 
cation became a.text-book on the law of nations throughout Europe," 
and continued to be the "acknowledged oracle of jurisprudence 
and ethics long after the death of Montesquieu." It postulated a 
new idea as the ground and basis of Law. The vague, faint, 
shadowy notions which antiquity had transmitted to the ages in 
which a new faith was bom, had been collected by some of the 
Fathers of the Church, and had been in some sort lumnonized with 
the teachings of Scripture. Law became dogma. By little and 
little, however, the Pontifis of Rome claimed the interpretative power 
over all dogmas and doctrines, and the will of the Pope became the 
supreme measure of national and international right.* Royalty, 
of course, resisted this arbitrary power, and, urged by the instinct 
of self-preservation, asserted and maintained its possession of certain 
inalienable rights. The peoples of Europe were tossed about from 
♦ See "Gregory VII. — Cacsarism in the Church," British Controversialittf 
1861, vol V. New Series, pp. 145 and 217. 
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sovereign to sovereign during tlie age-long conflicts between pontifi- 
cality and royalty. 

In the midst of the contest of popes' and kings the voice of the 
philosopher is heard, declaring that "natural law is a dictate of 
right reason, indicating that moral ^It or moral necessity is 
inherent in any action in so far as it disagrees or agrees with 
the rational and social nature of man, and is consequently either 
forbidden or enjoined by the express will of God, the author of 
I^ature." This idea was thoroughly Protestant and patriotic, and 
it flaslied with the very brightness of truth upon the minds of men, 
and they hastened to walk in its light. Hence its instantaneous 
acceptance, Jience its epoch-making, Jience its formative and fecun- 
dating power. It brought the same principle into law and political 
hfe as liuther had introduced into religion and Bacon into science, — 
the right of human reason to exercise itself on all problems affecting 
its activities and destinies. 

This work, so honourably distinguished, is indeed, it must be 
frankly confessed, somewhat disappointing to a modern reader. 
An indistinctness in the conception, and a want of precision in the 
definition of the subject, are now very marked and perceptible ; 
and the general treatment is not only vague, but it fails in the 
important particular of keeping ono single idea of law constantly 
before the mind. This, however, is a aofect incident to all new 
great ideas — the original conception can scarcely be clearly dis- 
cerned, even by the earhest discoverer, on account of the fogs, 
and mists' of antiquity that hang about it. Grotius, however, hafr 
an excuse that has not yet, to our knowledge, been insisted on,, 
viz., he wrote for a practical purpose rather tjian with a theoretical 
design. He was ^jrofoundly impressed by the barbarity of war, 
the slight and imjust pretences on which it was raised, and the 
horrid ruthlessness with which it was conducted. He believed 
that these evils originated in the want of settled principles of right 
and justice between nation and nation, and he raised his voice, in 
invocation to the belligerents, saying, " Let law be silent in the 
midst of war ; but let it be only those laws which belong to peace — 
the laws of civic life and public courts, not those which are eternal 
and fitted for all seasons — the unwritten laws of Nature ! " Though, 
therefore, a modem reader — to whom, at least, the results of the 
subsequent labours of Puffendorff, Wolff, Hobbes, Vattel, Bacon, 
Montesquieu, Eilangieri, Domat, as well as the more modem 
writings of Martens, Bentham, Wheaton, Manning, Story, Twiss, 
Poison, and others are known — may feel aggrieved that Grotius 
seldom investigates, )and defers but little to, fixed first principles, 
lays too much stress upon authority and quotation, and writes in 
a discursive and apparently desultory manner; yet, judged by 
the intention which presided over his production, as well as by the 
effects it produced, the work is one of great power, compass, and 
value. 

It has been surmised, and that perhaps not without good reason, 
that the defects of the work result more from British influence 
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than w© might be willing to acknowleclge. It is alleged ttiat this 
treatise is the first work on Morals and Law fashioned and modelled 
by the Inductive Philosophy, as expounded by Lord ObaHcellOT 
Bacon in his ** Novum Organum Scientiarum," published in London 
in 1020. The author's own account of the method pursued in his work 
seems to justify this opinion — "I have employed in confirmation 
of this natural and national law the testimonies of philosophers, 
historians, poets, and lastly, eveA of orators ; not that we shotdd 
indiscriminately rely on them, . . . but because, when many at 
different times and places affirm the same thing for certain, we may 
refer this unanimity to some general cause which, in such questions 
as these, can be no other than either a right induction from some 
natural principle or some common consent. The former of these 
implies wie law of Nature, the latter that of nations." If this be 
a true solution, it is unfair to say that it is " a shapeless compi- 
liition, in which reason lies buried under a mass of authorities and 
quotations," and it affords a better defence of him than that given 
either by Condillac or Mackintosh. His quotations are, as he 
remarks himself, ** conspiring evidences — mightily strengthened 
and confirmed by the discordance of their authors on almost every 
other subject — towards a conclusive proof that there is a unanimity 
of the whole human race on the great rules of duty and the funda- 
mental principles of morals." This also breaks down one-half at 
least of the objection of Mackintosh himself, viz., that '* the method 
is inconvenient and unscientific." It does not, indeed, possess the 
order of a formal teaching treatise, but it has what is far better, the 
proper form of a book of proofs of practical duties resulting in the 
mstitution of a definite and requisite science. 

Grotius derives the origin of Natural Law from the moral con- 
stitution of humanity — the desire for the possession and conserva- 
tion of social life. Law is either voluntary or revealed. Voluntary, 
when, in conformity with his rational and social nature, man consents, 
for the sake of utility, to any code of moral life; revealed, when 
authoritatively enjoined by the Lord of life, or by the very order 
and operation of external nature or our internal convictions. 
E-ights are either perfect or imperfect. The former are such as the 
protection of life, property, character, contracts, &o., and are the 
objects of commutative, exchangeable, or reciprocal justice 5 the 
latter refer to equity, gratitude, domestic duty, and the like, and are 
the objects of distributive justice. The latter we cannot by nature 
enforce, nor for these can positive law afford us any efficient remedy. 
The defence of rights is the origin of war, i.e., the employment of 
force to resist force. It may be public or private. The latter is 
almost entirely put an end to by the establishment of civic tribunals; 
but the other has not yet been reduced to codes and forms. Publi« 
war is therefore lawful when necessary for the self-defence of public 
rights. It can only be waged by sovereignties. Force may be 
employed to repel force only when injury has been inflicted, or has 
become imminent. The rights of property and dominion give rise 
to a lengthy disquisition of great value and importance, in which 



CcTotius endeavoais to prove the right of ocouf>ancj, dominioa o?»r 
bonx subjects, and over persons married by their own consent into m 
State, the rights of a majority to bind a minority, &c. The eti^ea 
of promises, oaths, contracts, &c., are next discussed. The wodc 
then reverts to a consideration of public contracts, #.^., treaties, the 
responsibility of States to fulfil them, and the right they hare to 
enforce them. The intercourse of nations, and the oiist<»n8 and 
conventions that arise out of it, or are necessary to conserve it, az^ 
thereafter discussed . The ri sht of sepulture is prodigally illustrated^ 
and the power and duty of punishment are strongly maintained. 
He next proceeds to reflect on the causes and motives of war, and 
to discuss their justness, expediency, advisability, and the conditions 
which ought to rule or overrule the use of them. 

The rights of war become thereafter the topic of his thon^^^. 
The use of moral and ijhysical force is a right of war. The wont 
of men has made deceit also a common, though he thinks an in- 
expedient right, or rather custom. Eeprisals are confessed to be 
authorized by custom and reason. The usage of civilized nations 
has made a declaration of war indispensable. Everything is lawfVil 
in war which conscience does not forbid or common hiunani^ 
prohibit. Prisoners may be made slaves, or a ransom be demanded, 
and conquerors may enforce submission and com|)liance. Tha 
rights of conquest are irrefragable, for all possible resistance, mOTtl 
and physical, are then supposed to be overcome. The moral and 
social nature of man, however,* generally restrains him, even in 
war, from"* proceeding to all the poraible extremities to which 
passion may hurry the successfuL Equity, humanity, and even 
clemency should be shown in war. Women, children, old men, 
and generally, as far as possible, those not actively participating 
in hostilities, ought to be spared ; hostages ought not to be put to 
death, and prisoners ought not to be exempt from quarter except 
on account of some overwhelining necessity. Needless devastation 
should be avoided, and incorporation is preferable, in case of con- 
quest, to a tyrannous exaction of submission. Faith is to be kept 
even with enemies, and treaties ought to be carefully and formally 
framed, and punctiliously carried out. In this clause truces and 
conventions are included. Private persons should keep faith with 
enemies when they have overtly become bound by promise, parole, 
oath> or any, other form of obligation. 

The book which we have now only synopsized in the briefest pos^ 
sible summary is known to have "made an epoch in thephilosophical, 
and almost, we might say, in the political history of Europe ;" and 
Hallam remarks of it, that it " may be considered as nearly original, 
in its general platform, as any work of man in an advanced stage of 
civilization and learning can be." There is in the work a genuine 
spirit of eclecticism, a broadness and impartiality of treatment, and 
a careful conscientious induction, which is well fitted to captivate 
the thinker, and as' Stewart says, "Even now, when so very 
different a taste prevails, the treatise * De Jure Belli et Pacis ' 
j^saeases m&aj charms to a classic^ reader ; who, although he maf 
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not always set a very high, value on the author's reasonings, must 
at least be dazzled and delighted with the splendid promsion of 
his learning," not less than by the motive which prompted its pro- 
duction, and the conscientiousness which is shown in its execution. 

The time was ripe for such a work. During his boyhood, th* 
wars of the League had raged in France, and the contest between 
England and Spain had ended in the overthrow of the " Invincible 
Armada." In his own country Grotins had seen some of the evils 
of civil contention and of wars between States. The expeditions of 
Drake, Kaleigh, Frobisher, Gilbert, &c., had been bruited over 
the world. Out of the Evangelical Union on the one hand, and 
the Catholic League on the other, the " Thirty Years' War,** so 
finely narrated by Schiller, arose ; and the hero of the German 
dramatist's greatest play, " Wallenstein," only one year the junior 
of Grotius, nad already won by arms his dukedom of Friedland, 
and been made a prince of the Holy Roman Empire. The whole 
continent, in fact, was seething in war, or startled hy rumours of it. 

Gustavus Adolphus, the opponent of Wallenstein, and the hero 
of his death-field — ^Lutzen, 1632 — carried the work of Grotius with 
him always in his tent, and his prime minister, Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, entertained a high opinion — ^which he succeeded in instilling 
into tiie young Queen Christina — of the talents and virtue of the 
author of the ** De Jure." Charles Lewis, grandson of James I. 
of England, the Elector Palatine, thought so highly of this treatise, 
that he established at Heidelberg a professorship of the Law of 
Nature and Nations — ^the first holaer of which was Samuel Puffen- 
dorff, a juridical writer, whose name stands second only to that of 
Grotius. A still greater honour remains to be told ; so great was 
the repute ac<|uired by the composition of this work, that John 
Selden was driven sleepless by liis restless desire to cope with 
Grotius, who has had the generosity to eulo^e his rival as " the 
glory of England, in a note in his tre&tise, " fie Jure," &c. 

After the publication of his great book, Grotius became a man of 
greater mark than ever. The Frotestant clergv of Charenton, in the 
neighbourhood of which for a time he lived, had refused to admit 
him to their communion. They were Dortists. He kept worship 
in his own house. Cardinal Bichelieu fixed his mind on making 
him a Catholic. To this Grotius could not consent. It is very 
evident that Grotius leaned considerably towards Catholicism, and 
in 1625 he was ardently ens:aged in working out a scheme for the 
re-union of Christendom — Papal, Calvinistic, and Lutheran. Riche- 
lieu promised protection to any coalition that could be formed; 
Oxenstiem looked favourably on the plan ; Gustavus Adolphus took 
some initiatory steps to effect it; and the Jesuits commissioned 
Petavius, the chronologist (1683 — 1652), professor of theology at 
Paris, to agree with Grotius to a formulary of union — ^but rather to- 
endeavour to bring him within the fold of the Church. 

This labour for Christian union occupied much of the after efforts? 
of the life of Grotius. They all, however, failed. But he never, as 
has been often insinuated, and is sometimes stated, himself became- 
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a Somanist. This is confessed, though with regret, by both of his 
Catholic biographers, J. L. de Burignj (1691 — 1785), and Charles 
Batler„Esq., ofLincobi's Inn (1760—1832). 

Trusting to the friendliness of King James, and to the sympathy 
with Arminianism of Laud, Grotins endeavoured to find employ- 
ment in England ; but James died on the 27th of March, 1625, and 
his claims were looked on coldly by his successor, Charles I. 
Scarcely a month thereafter--23ra of April — Prince Maurice died 
broken in spirit, while Spinola invested Breda. He repentantly 
conjured his brother Frederick, his successor, to recall the Anni- 
nians. This, Frederick, though he entertained a high regard for 
Orotius personally, refused to do, because he knew that the Phoenix 
of Dutcn literature was a determined opponent to the establish- 
ment of sovereignty in the Netherlands. Ambition listens to none 
of the whispers of justice, charity, or conscience, and hence 
Frederick, wno inherited his father's and his brother's designs as 
well as power, would not revoke the outlawry issued against 
Ghrotius and his co-exiles. Bichelieu embittered the life of Grotius 
cj his exactingness, and, by remissly paying his pension, hoped to 
enslave him to subserviency. Knowing the discomfort of his situa- 
tion, Giistavus Adolphus offered him an asylum in Sweden ; the 
Duke of Holstein asked him to take shelter with him ; and the King 
of Denmark, Christiem IV. — while the chief of the Protestant 
League, — besought him to reside at his Court. These offers Grotius 
Hien declined. The situation was difficult. The relations in which 
France, Denmark, and Sweden stood, were far from determinate, and 
Grotius wotdd have preferred an English home. This, however, 
he could not obtain, and he required to live on, in hope of better 
days. At last he tired of Bichelieu's masterfulness, and resolved 
to attempt to regain permission to live in his own country. He 
entered Holland in 1631, reaching the seat of his old Pension ariat 
in September, and issued at the Hague immediately, his *' Intro- 
duetion to the Jurisprudence of Holland," written in Dutch. His 
arrival, and this publication, excited a sensation. But all the efforts 
of his friends failed to secure to him the right of residence in 
Holland . He was officially banished a second time in that same year, 
and left his native country, again an exile, early in 1632, when he took 

S> his abode for two years in the great commercial free town of 
amburg. At this time, too, he relinquished his French pension. 
The mere influence of the name of Grotius, as one of the old 
uitagonists of the hereditary Stadholderate to which the Princes of 
Nassau aspired is seen in the fact, that in the year of his return, the 
Princes Frederick and Earnest Casimir managed to work in such a 
manner on the States-General of their respective territories, as to 
have their eldest sons chosen to succeed them in the Stadhold- 
erate whensoever they should die. This resolution formed the basis 
of the claim of right made, in behalf of our William III., Prince of 
Oruige, by his mother, to the Stadholderate of Holland. 

The death of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and the accession of 
Queen Christina, under the premiership of Oxenstiem, changed. 
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too, tbe fortunes of Grotius. Oxenstiem, afber the disagter of l^ois 
lingen, felt the need of an able, honest, and stnvdy-ininded ambas- 
saoor in France. He conld fix on no one within his knowledjge so 
trustworthy in. talents and morals as Grotius. He inrited him to 
Frankfort^ on-the-Maine, and there appointed him councillor to the 
Que^ of Sweden, and invested him (Julj, 1634) with his creden- 
tials as ambassador from Sweden to France. Grotius, greeted with 
every item of public ceremonial punctiliously obserred, made his 
ambassadorial entry into Paris on the 2nd of March, 1635* The 
clergy of Ch^renton were assiduous in their endeavours to bring 
bim to their churches then ; but he gently repulsed them. 

Grotius and Eichelieu first met as diplomatists on 28th Marok« 
The former had previously informed Oxenstiern of an unexpected 
complication, viz., the signature, by two Protestant envoys, of a 
confederacy with France, which he believed would be injurious to 
the general interests of the party of which Sweden then had the 
lead. Wbile engaged in conference, a despatch from the Swedish. 
Premier reached Paris, announcing that, in these circumstances, he 
would come to Paris at once himself. Grotius met him at Soissoos 
on 21 st April, and they repaired immediately to an interview with 
the Cardinal. They were received with flattering welcome, and 
Oxenstiern approved fully of the proposals submitted by Grotiui 
for E>ichelieu's consideration. It must have been no ordinary 
diplomacy which succeeded in inducing the wily Cardinal to declare 
war against the Emperor, to subsidize the Swedish army, and to 
bring co-operative forces into the field, where General Bannier led 
an army formerly marshalled by a king. The war was carried oa. 
with great vigour and enormous cruelty. The latter, perhaps, 
became necessary from the crafty policy of delay indulged in by 
Richelieu, who staved off the payment of the subsidies, and withheld 
the stipulated soldiery. Grotius was prudent, active, moderate, 
steadfast, honest, and maintained the rights of Sweden, in spite of 
the alternate hauteur and blandness with which the Prelate^Premier 
of France treated him. While he acted as Swedish ambassador in 
Paris, he was, of course, brought frequently into contact with Lord 
Scudamore, Viscount Sligo, the British ambassador. During the 
year 1638, this nobleman was visited by a youn g E nglishman, who 
Drought letters of introduction from Sir Henry Wotton — who had 
been ambassador to the United Provinces in 1615 — to^ the viscount's 
tutor, Michael Brandthwaite. This person had acquired no little 
reputation at home as the author of three poetical pieces— Arcades, 
Comus, ^nd Ly cidas. 

Lord Scudamore did the honours of Paris to his guest, and among 
otlier literary personages, introduced Milton U> the author m 
"Adamus Exid." "Grotius," says Milton's nephew, "took the 
visit kindly, and gave him entertainment suitable to his worth and 
the high commendations he had heard of him." No record, we 
fear, has been kept of the interviews between these great thinkers, 
80 much alike, in many points, in their political and poetical tern* 
perament ; and Walter Savage Landor has not, we think, giren 
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ihsir meetings a niche in liis " Imaginary ConTenations." Miltoii 
knew of the drama of Grotius, and, mdeed, first projected hit 
" Paradise Lost " as a tragedy. Pid Grotius give him a presentation 
copy ? Had this interview any influence in suggesting the thraie 
of Milton's soul-subduing epior 

During his ambassadorial residence in Paris, Grotius busied him- 
self with theological studies, and earnestly laboured to find some 
grounds of umon for the dissevered Christendom of his day. 
following out the bent of his mind, he composed " Commentaries 
£01 the Scriptures,*' i^hich are regarded by theologians as learned and 
liberal, though somewhat too much inclined to Socinianism. Against 
the views maintained in this treatise Dr. Daniel Whitby, Eector of 
St. JSdmimd's, Salisbury, wrote his work " Concerning the Inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures by the Fathers ;" and Bossuet, Bishop 
of M^aux, composed a "Dissertation upon Grotius/* Father 
Simon, the oratorian on the Itoman side, and Le Clerc, the critic 
upon the Protestant one, defended the opinions of Grotius. Cahnet 
regards him as one of the most able and moderate of Protestant 
writers ; but we may safely say that, exposed as Grotius was to the 
most insinuating eflorts of the Jesuits, despised by the Gomarists, 
rejected by the Arminians as their leading thinker, and flattered by 
the !Romanists, the orthodoxy of his sentiments in the end became 
doubtful. ^ 

In 1614, Grotius had written a work on " The Eight of the Chi^ 
Power in Sacred Things.*' It was republished in Paris during^is 
residence there. More notable treatises were those on " The Way 
towards Peace in the Church," a " Treatise on the Atonement,** a 
defence of the remonstrants against a charge of Socinianism, and a 
work " Concerning Antichrist," in which he endeavoured to prove 
that the Pope was not, as he had been often controversially charged 
with being, the Antichrist of Scripture. It would be impossible, 
in our brief notice, to explain and discuss the opinions contained in 
those erudite, serious, and tastefully composed treatises. We can 
only mention their production as facts in the career of a deep 
thinker and an earnest-minded man, who was zealous for the 
advancement of true religion and practical morality. At Paris, in 
1642, he published two curious tracts, one entitled " A Sprinkling of 
Flowers on the Laws of Justinian — Florum Sparsio ad Jus Justin- 
iam ;** the other, " Concerning the Origin of the American Nations.** 
Numerous other works — historical, juridical, political, antiquarian, 
theological, poetical, dramatic, and scholastic — engaged his mind 
and pen in indefatigable activity. Oxenstiern at last began to 
think that these writings, published by an ambassador of Sweden, 
were likely to embarrass the government of that country, more 
especially as some of them were deemed to show a leaning towards 
£ome ; and he counselled caution and reticence. This did not suit 
€hx>tius, and in 1644 he requested his recall. This was granted. 
He, however, obtained a renewal of the former treaty between 
France and Sweden before he left, and held out to the last for his 
right of precedence to aU other ambassadors, that of England 
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not excepted. He left Paris with a high reputation for diplomatie 
ability, frankness, urbanity, and successful persistence. 

The Queen — Christina — who had now assumed the reins of 
goyemment herself, granted the recall asked, and in the most hand- 
somely flattering terms desired him to come to her, at Stockholm, 
to receive from her hands such tokens of her approbation as he 
merited — ^protesting that she could never forget the services he had 
rendered to Sweden. In March, 1645, he left Paris, and embarked at 
Dieppe for Holland. He was welcomed by bis friends at Sotterdam. 
On landing at Amsterdam he was entertained at the public expense, 
and the authorities fitted up a vessel to convey him to Hamburg, 
which he reached on 16th May. From Hamburg he passed to 
Liibeck, where the magistracy yS^ec^ him. At Wismar, the admiral 
of the Swedish fleet received him with respect, and conveyed him 
to Colmar in a man-of-war. Grotius proceeded thence by land to 
Stockholm. The Queen was at Upsal, but she came to Stockholm 
to meet him, and on the day after her arrival, she favoured him 
with an audience, at which she thanked him graciously, and 
promised him queenly rewards. She offered to make him a Coun- 
cillor of State, and entreated him to settle in her capital. He 
refused ; she felt oflended. Grotius asked his passports, and they 
were delayed. He determined on leaving without them. Christina 
requested to see him once more ; he went, and explained his reasons 
for desiring to quit Sweden. The Queen seemed satisfied. Before 
•allowing him to retire from her presence, she gave him 12,000 
Swedish Imperials, and a set of chased silver plato, the engraving 
of which had been, she said, the real cause of the detention of his 
passport. This she now put into his hands, and they exchanged 
farewells. On 12th August he left Stockholm for Liibeck. 

The motives which induced him to resile from the proposals of 
Christina, and the place to which he intended to hasten his ultimate 
course, are unknown. It is probable that he had hopes of being 
allowed, in his native town, to end his days in peace. The vessel 
in which he had embarked had scarcely got fairly into the Baltic, 
when a violent storm arose. For three day^ it was tossed about 
terribly, and at length the master ran it ashore on the coast of 
Pomerania, about 16 miles from Dantzic. Years, study, misfortune,, 
his sufferings at sea, had all conspired to weaken Grotius ; but he 
was anxious to press on. The only conveyance he could procure on 
the inhospitable sea-board where the storm had thrown hmi, was an 
open waggon. He got into it. Through mud and rain he toiled 
on for Lubeck. He had only reached, on 26th August, Eostock — a 
walled and ramparted town, 58 miles distant from it— when fatigue 
and a sickness as of death overcame him, and he was compelled to 
take medical advice. In the house of one Balleman he found 
lodgings, and he was attended there hj M. Stochman, a physician. 
Best and restoratives it was thought might yet advantage him, and 
they were tried; but shortly afterwards the death-sweat of ex- 
hausted nature indicated that a term had come to his earthly being. 
The physician announced the fact, and Grotius met the message- 
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calmly. He asked for tlie attendance of a clergyman. John Qais- 
torpins, Lutheran professor of Divinity in the University of Bostock, 
liastened to his dying bed, and supphed such hope and consolation 
as religion alone affords in that awful hour, when the true character 
of a man fully flashes on his conscience. G-rotius confessed himself 
a sinner— professed to place his hope in Jesus Christ alone. Quia- 
torpius prayed for and with him, and he said he understood his 
prayer. He talked of God and the mercy exhibited in the Saviour's 
sacrifice. He said feebly, " I hear your voice, but do not under- 
stand what you say." It was micmight; one quiver wrung his 
frame, and he went whither the deep things of God are clearly 
understood. On 28th August, 1645, the peace of death fell upon 
him, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

His body was dissected by the physicians, and he was disem- 
bowelled. Leave was panted to bury him in the Church of the 
Virgin, in B-ostock. His remains were, however, afterwards carried 
to his native city. Delft, wasfthere laid in the vault of his ancestors. 
At Kostock a monument has been erected to his memory, and in 
"Delft his tomb bears the following self-composed epitaph t— 

i^ses^^m^ ^e^Mj ^^coa mm03i, tm,^:' 

Christina, of Sweden, wrote an autograph letter of condolence to 
his widow, who, in conformity to a djing injunction sent her by her 
husband, became a communicant of the Church of England. She 
died at the Hague. 

" The History of the Goths, Vandals, and Lombards," by Grotius, 
was published at Amsterdam in 1655. In 1657, his "^nals and 
History of Belgium." In 1660, Edward Pocqcke produced an 
Arabic translation of the "De Veritate." In 1670, William Van 
(Grroote issued, at Leyden, his brother's poetical works, in 12 vols. ; 
and Pierre Van Groote — himself a poet of no little repute in the 
K'etherlands— edited, in 1679, his father's " Opera Theologica," in 
4 vols. 4to., published at Amsterdam. Leibnitz thought those of 
GrTotius the test of aU Scripture commentaries ; and the frequency 
with which his works have been republished, in whole or in part, 
proves that the pith of thought is in them, and gives gronna for 
oelieving the saying of Dr. Samuel Johnson, that from Grotius 
"every man of learning has learned something." Grotios pos- 
sessed genius, industry, taste, sense, practical tact, and business 
power in no common measure. In public and in private his cha- 
racter seems to have been true, noble, aflfectionate, and honest; 
and his name is written in the progress of the world in every 
country where International Law is known and followed. The 
efforts of his mind are even yet the safeguards of the human race 
in the most perilous conjunctures of affairs ; for to his laws " Red 
Battle" pays submissive obeisance. He has laid, his yoke upon 
War, and it acknowledges him as arbiter, umpire, and judge. 
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ARE THE MODEEN PHENOMENA, DESIGNATED "SPI- 
EITUAL MANIFESTATIONS," GENUINE? AND HAVE 
WE IN THEM SATISFACTORY EVIDENCE OF IN- 
TERCOURSE WITH THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD? 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE.— IV. 

The writers of the negative articles, Nos. I. and IL, appear 
entirely to have lost sight of the subject nnder discussion. 

The first question is, " Are the modern phenomena, designated 
" spiritual manifestations," genuine P 

^ The writer of article No. I. asserts, without the slightest attempt 
at proof, that they are the result of trick, and then quotes the 
opinions of two or three superficial observers to prove that tihey are 
demoniacal and dangerous. The author of negative article No. 11. 
rests the whole of his arguznent on the testimony of an anonymoau 
writer, who, according to his own showing, was an imbecile ; and 
upon the preposterous experiments of Professor Faraday, conducted 
eight years ago, who, almough undoubtedly competent to conduct 
researches in the region of physical science, has, as Mr. Howitt's 
letter, which forms the main feature of this article, will prove, not 
tiie moral courage which is necessary for an investigation in new 
and unpopular psychological realms. The author of negative 
article No. III. conducts his argument in a much more rational 
and candid strain, and yet he, while adniitting the possibilit3r and 
probabilily of the op currences described in the affirmative articles, 
and testified to by mteUigent spiritualists generally, asserts " that 
most of the phenomena and wondrous resxdts of ihe so-called 
spiritualism can be achieved by magnetism," and this extraordinary 
hypothesis does not appear to oe founded upon personal knowledge 
of magnetic laws, but simply on the testimony " of a very able 
electrician," who states that *' it is quite possible by magne&sm to 
tai« a table and throw it in the air, and there it will remain." On 
this very frail, very doubtful, and I believe very untrue basis, he 
builds the following almost unparalleled inference : — " Therefore^ 
here is (?) thephenom^iaof table turning, rolling, and fioaUng in t^e 
air, completely explained" The following communication, received 
a few days ago &om Mr.' Howitt, will l^ far more effective as an 
article on the aflrmative side of this important question than any- 
thing I can contribute : — 
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Highgate, July 2nd, 1861. 

Mx BBA& Mb. Babeas, — I aranre you that it would give me 
&fi greatest pleasuTO to ti^e up a spiritual rifle and range myself 
alongside of you brave volunteers in the Controversialist, but it is 
just now impossible. I have some extraordinary engagements to 
eomplete within two months^ which will take more time than pru- 
dence would allot to intellectual labour, if prudence could have a 
voice in the matter. If you look at the Spiritual Magazine, ytm 
will see that I hare done very little there for some time : it is 
from the same cause. Would not Mr. A. L— — 7, of Liverpool, 
take up a cudgel with you? He is one of the strongest and closest 
reasoners that I know, and as I daresay you know, from his Liver- 
pool controversy. 

Have you heard the last exploit of Faraday P He had engaged, 
I h^ir, %o attend a stance at Mr. Home's, on the 24th ult., where 
he was to meet a small but distinguished party. The engagement 
was of some standing, but on the very day on which the siance 
was to be held, he wrote to say that he could not come unless he 
had beforehand a pbogramme of the proceedings ! ! 

This is, perhaps, the most exquisite piece of moral cowardice, or 
oC a more astounding ignorance of what has so long been going on 
all armmd him in this and many other countries, that ever was heard 
crfl Laftagine some ancient rabbi sending to one of the prophets for 
a OTogramme of his next manifestations ; or some great sophist of 
jLmeas sending to Delphi for a programme of the priestess's next 
Tttticinaticm ! The repeated assertions of Mr. Home, and of every 
medium, hundreds of them in number, including those of America, 
and many of them people of as high moral character, and some of 
Hk&m of equal sci^itific attainments, with Faraday, that these mani* 
festatk^ns do not depend on them, but on supernatural agency, 
being so totally lost on this man of chemical tests and galvanio 
batteries, that he treats Home as a conjuror, who can pre-arrange 
his tricks. 

If it be cowardice, that of Bob Acres was audacity to it ; if it 
be ignorance, what crass ignorance, what Egyptian darkness in a 
Sandemanian preacher ! " Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest 
not these things P" A Sandemanian reminds one of a lion, with 
Ms sandy mane, but what sort of a creature in a lion's skin must this 
be ? Oh ! leave him alone amid his pots and pans, his crucibles 
and. electrical Jars, for he will never get beyond them. People 
fondly imagine that science is to unravel this mystery. Yes ; but 
not physical science. Physical science must deal with mere 
physics ; it is but knowledge in the caterpillar state. It is psychical 
science, knowledge with its spiritual eyes open, endowed with its 
spiritual wings, that must learn and teach it. Science, not like a 
mroken weapon, of which only the wooden handle is left, but 
science complete, compact, unfractared, while the spiritual blade is 
yet in the handle, keen to pierce through bone ana marrow to the 
. spiritnal substance. It is not Balaam summoned by the pagan Balak, 
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going up to curse the Israel of truth, that will do it, but Balaam in* 
spired by the God of truth, and made to see the camp of the blessed 
spread broadly before him in its serene ^eatness, and to bless and 
not curse. Those who will learn spiritualism must hare "the 
-vision and the faculty divine *' given them, as Balaam had ; no 

E robes, nor lancets, nor stethoscopes, no machinery of jars, and 
atteries, and chemical tesfcs, will ever touch the spiritual. As weU 
may a fish attempt to breathe with the eagle the air of the mountain 
top. " Balaam the son of Beor hath said, and the man whose eye$ 
are opewTiath said: he hath said, which hath the words of God, 
which saw the vision of the Kim^^b^^ falling into a trance, }\XLt 
having his eyes open." Till the Faraday s are put into Balaam's 
condition, they are better in their own laboratories ; they are useful 
there, and utterly useless anywhere else. 

When Christ came to display His miracles, He did not ask for 
scientific men to come and explain them. He knew better. He 
knew that there is a place for everything, and that everything 
must be in its place. He thanked God that He had hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them to babes 
and sucklings. He chose men of plain sense and healthy obser- 
vation, enslaved to no theories, blinded by no prejudices, to witness 
and record a series of plain though astonishing facts. And His 
great apostle to us Gentiles added his testimony that " not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble," were 
amongst those who could see and admit these matters of fact. 
And it never will be otherwise to the end of time. The pioneers 
of knowledge, those who will go before the multitude and clewr 
the way of truth, will not be the heavy dragoons of -physical 
science, with all their impedimenta, their baggage waggons cram- 
med with ponderous theories ; nor the still more heavy infantry, 
laden with imnecessary trousers and many rounds of ball cartridges. 
It does not need -^sop to tell us that that the dunghill cook of 
me.re physics will always turn over with a contemptuous beak, and 
spurn with his spurred heel, the diamond of spiritual truth. Lac- 
tantius, in his writings, is continually denouncing Cicero as the great 
moral coward of his age, because, knowing that there was only one 
true God, he had not the courage to say so, but wrote a whole book 
"De Natura Deorum." After ages will point out the great moral 
cowards of this ; amongst whom, two of our scientific men in parti- 
cular, like that celebrated king of Israel who made a long search 
after asses that he could not findr will stand the tallest of all by 
the whole head and shoulders. 

I wish some of your negatives could have seen what I and Mrs. 
Howitt, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson saw at the house of a 
lady in Begent's Park, about three months ago, and the like 
of which some of our most distinguished nobility have seen there 
repeatedly of late. There were, besides us, Mr. and Mrs. Home, 
and a Russian Count Steinbock. We had beautiful music played 
on the accordion when held in one hand by Mr. Home, who cannot 
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play a note, and the same when held by Mrs. Wilkinson. We 
nad the clearest and most prompt communications on different 
subjects through the alphabet, and flowers were taken from a 
bouquet on a chefibnier at a distance, and brought and handed ta 
each of us. Mrs. Howitt had a sprig of geranium handed to her 
by an invisible hand, which we have planted, and it is growing ; so 
that it is no delusion, no fairy money turned into dross or leaves. 
I saw a spirit hand as distinctly as I ever saw my own. I touched 
one several times, once when it was handing me the flower. My 
wife's silk dress was pulled so stronely that she thought it would 
tear out the gathers, and was rustled so loudly, that it was not 
only heard by all of us, but might have been heard in another 
room. My wife's handkerchief was taken from her knee, and 
brought and whisked against m^ hand at the opposite side of the 
table ; I thought, with the intention of my taking it, but the spirit 
would not allow that, but withdrew it a little, then whisked my 
hand with it anew, and then flung it into the middle of the room. 
The dress and the handkerchief were perfectly visible during these 
operations, but the motive power invisible. 

Then the spirits went to a shrine of bronze idols, belonging to the 
lady of the house, who bought them in India. Some of these are 
very heavy. They pitched them down on the floor, and with such 
violence that the clash might have been heard all over the house. 
The larger of these idols — ^perhaps all,— of that I am not certain — 
unscrew, and the screws work exactly the opposite way to our 
screws ; but the spirits unscrewed them, and pummelled their 
heads lustily on the floor, saying, through the alphabet, ** You must 
all do your oest to destroy idolatry, both in India and in England, 
where it prevails in numerous ways. Idolatry of rank, idolatry of 
wealth, idolatry of self, idolatry of mere intellect and learning," 
&c., &c. The aifi*erent parts were thrown under the table, that you 
might tread them imder foot, and two parts of the idol Mahadeo, 
of heavy bronze, were placejl on the table by a visible hand. 
The head of the idol felt to me to weigh four or five pounds. 

Mr. Home was lifted about a foot from the ffroima, but did not 
float, 1^ he frequently does, in the strongest light. The table, a 
very heavy loo-table, was also several times lifted a foot or more 
from the ground, and you were invited to look imder it and see 
that there was no visible cause. To us, who have seen so much of 
these things, to whom they are as familiar as the sight of a bird flying, 
and far more familiar than the present comet, this was not necessary^ 

A few evenings afterwards, a lady desiring that the "Last Eose 
of Summer " might be played by a spirit on the accordion, the wish 
was complied with, but in so wretcned a style that the company 
begged that it might be discontinued. This was done ; but soon 
after, evidently by another spirit, the accordion was carried and 
suspended over the lady's head, and there, without any visible sup- 
port or action on the instrument, the air was played through most 
admirably, in the view and hearing of all. 

1861. s 
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Do jour negatives tbink t^at i^re are all fools ttnd blisid'^-4lkftft 
there are now some four or five irrillfons of fools in the wOrW nfc* 
dooi't Icnow a bawk from a hand-saw? That we are demetkML 
becftnte we won't gratify their stolidity by saying that we don't wSb 
tibmgs when we do? For heaven's sake let tiiem sit as ioi^ fBA 
iliey- plet^e in their darkness ; I shall not put out my light to xeief 
l&em txnupany. Kone of the stupid successors of OftlHeo't walkUfj^ 
Hbumbscrews shall ever compel me to say that tiie world doei ft^t 
turn round, or that spirits don't exist and come palpably amoi^git 
us, when they come every day ; or that there are not thousands m 
dense tikat they can neither see them nor f^el them, auy more tktti 
they ean see or feel the electricity of the atmosphere and of thei^ 
own lystem, until it is concentrated into the thunderbolt; nor shaB ^ 
they ferce me to deny that there will be such shallow heads altd * 
shallow ponds to the end of time, in which not a single iptrttcial 
entity, nor a decent carp, can live, much less swim^ 

Mr. Penrose, a distinguished member of the Church of Knglaad* 
years ago, in a "Treatise on the Evidence of the Scriptural 
Miracles," said justly,-*** There may be many minds too xnt^ 
imbruted in sense— many too mucn vitiated by pleasure, and 
others too conceited and overweening, to be able to perceivd ot 
adopt any proposition contrary to the common opinion. And i^ 
iogieally adds, thai '* persons who are capable ot resisting a eleat 
display of superhuman power must be persons nearly beyond the 
reach of argument or evidence. They are not of sound mind j and 
tmless their mental obliquity be first rectified, the causes of right 
rea8<ming will be unfit for any application to their faculties." 

These observations have been admirably endorsed by the Her. 
li. W. Le Bas, now, I believe, the Principal of Heytesbury College, 
who treats the prevailing scepticism as a disease. " Inerd is a 
certain class of diseases — tetanus, &c. — incident to .the huma& 
frame, by which the muscles are brought into such a state of in« 
flexible stiffness and contraction, as to resist any violence that can 
be employed to overcome it. The bodily faoric, while in that 
morbid condition, would be destroyed before it would yield to the 
appRcaiion of force. And I believe that, in the opinion of medioM 
men, this diseased strength and tone, strange as it ma^ appear, it 
the r«mlt of some debility in the general constitution of Htd 

Satient. Kow this deplorable malady appears to furnish no inapt 
lustration of that rigidity of mind which sometimes holds out 
Bgainstprdofs too strong to be resisted bv intellects in an ordinary 
state ofeanity. The obstinacy displayed in such instances is oftdo. 
quite prodiffious ; and yet it might be reasonably surmised that it 
is cOTinected with some weakness of intellectual fibre, some irregtt* 
larity of mental action, quite inconsistent with healthy- rigour. 
But, however this may be, the existence of such instapces is but too 
aotorictts. There are persons, unhappily, who have the power of 
setting their face like a flint against the proof of any propoftitloit 
that offends their prejudices, or Uiat stimulateis into active tesiaiMMe 
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fefcrtain pectiltar elements in their mental composition. With indi- 
viduals of this class, mathematical' demonstration itself wonld 
probably be unavailii]^. As Cudt^^orth has said, — * It it credible 
Slat werte there any interest of life, any concernment of appetite 
or passion, against the truth of even geometrical theorems, — as of 
a triangle having its three angles equal to two right angles, — whereby 
men's judgments might be clouded and bribed, notwithstandinff 
all demonstration of them, many would remain at least scepticd 
about them/ " — Cudworth's Preface. 

And adds Le Bas, — " If the Pythagorean proposition, for instance 
(Euclid, L. 47), were to impose on mathematicians the Pythagorean 
inaxim of a strict vegetable diet, what carnivorous student of 
geometry would ever get to the end of the first book of Euclid? 
Or, if we could conceive the doctrine of fluxions had, somehow or 
other, been combined with an obligation to abstain from the use of 
wine, does any one believe that it would have gained its present 
undisputed establishment throughout the scientific world P Should 
we not, at this very day, have many a thirsty analyst protesting 
that he was under an absolute inability to comprehend «r credit 
the system?" 

The disease of scepticism |)ointed out by Penrose is peculiarly a 
"Protestant disease. There is no church or people. Christian ot 
pagan, which does not believe in the agency ofthe spiritual on the 
physical^ or, in common parlance, in the supernatural. It abounded 
in every ancient country, however learned or civilized. Confucius 
and Buddha, Zoroaster and Plato, alike agreed on that point. The 
inyriad peoples of the East, the cradle of creation and of salvation, 
all to this day retain the firmest conviction of it. Like nations 
who have lived near the sun, those whose ancestors lived near the 
Divine Sun of all knowledge, spirit, and power, retain the undying 
tints of it in their spiritual complexions. The Catholic and the 
Greek churches have never for a moment abandoned the belief in the 
whole vital principle and process of Christianity being supernatural; 
^at the operation of divine grace on the heart is a perpetual 
miracle, is a supernatural action, and that the church still possesses, 
as an inalienable heritage, the power to work miracles. This is why 
the Catholic Church has always denied to Protestantism the title of 
a true church of Christ. *' You have no miracles," say they, ** and 
therefore are only a dead form, an empty shell, and a mere empty 
pretence." To cut up root and branch the Imng miracles of Eome, 
our reformers cut up the whole principle of the miraculous in the 
church. They forgot the warning of our Saviour to let the tares,, 
which the devil had sown, grow with the wheat, which God had 
sown, till the harvest, lest they should pull up the wheat too. They 
pulled up both wheat and tares ; the tares of false, the wheat of 
true miracle. And what is the consequence ? The assertion of the 
Catholics, that "Protestantism is but a slippery highway to 
Deism," is fitst coming true. We have already got to *' Essays and 
EevifeWs," and a great deal further. The author of " Tom Brown" 
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gays that the working classes are fearfully infidelized. I conld 
haye told him that twenty years ago, when I went much amongst 
them. I could have pointed nim to a still more terrible destruction of 
the principle of faith amongst the young, and the learned Protestant? 
abroad. JBishop Hall tells us that, m his youth, the celebrated 
Father Coster ** charged the Anglican Church with not possessing one 
miracle. " But he says, " I answered that in our church we had mani- 
fest proofs of the ejection of deyils by fasting and prayer." Where is 
the Anglican bishop who would dare to say so much now P In two 
centuries and a half, the period since Bishop HaU was thus twitted 
by Coster, the English Church and English Protestantism haye 
made a great march downwards towards Sadduceeism. Thej must 
so that way so long as they spurn at the plainest principle of 
Christ's Church — faith in the constant and indestructible connection 
and communion with the spiritual world, and a participation in ita 
life. They are trees without root ; " broken cisterns that can hold 
no water :" and the consequence is, that the so-called Christian 
world is nothing more, after nearly two thousand years, than the 
old pagaaism in a mask, and a most impudent mask. Which of the 
sins, and the follies, and the corruptions of the pagans haye we, as 
a nation, renounced P Which of tne virtues of Clmst have we put 
on P Are we become the followers of the Prince of Peace, or of 
WarP Do men know us as Christ's disciples because we love 
one another P Are we not armed to the teeth, we so-called 
Christians P Are we not deafened with rifles, and ready to bless 
our enemies with baU cartridge, and do good to those who hate u& 
by sending them to heaven by Armstrong guns P Is the " Social 
Evil " a proof that we have abandoned foolish and hurtful lusts ? 
Are the continual defalcations in the mercantile world, formerly 
called swindling, proofs of our progress in the gospel of truth and 
probity P If any one thinks that our aristocracy, numbers of them 
living in openest adultery with their "Pretty Horse-breakers" — ^not 
merely single men keeping single women — are any better than the 
pagans of Home were m the days of Nero and Domitian, he miust 
nave strangely forgotten his Juvenal. In fact, so long as the root 
of aU spiritual life is plucked out of the heart-soil of the age by the 
church, and the learned sneer at the presence of the supernatural, 
the church is a dead machine, which can produce only deadness, 
and our so-called Christianity is a desperate sham. li would be 
well for such negatives, that are not quite hopeless, to ponder a 
little on this peculiar feature of Protestantism — its isolation from 
all other churches on the question of spirit-life, and its manifesta- 
tions among men. 

But, my dear Mr. Barkas, if your negatives are so catalepsized 
by their intellectual tetanus, as not to be able to admit the reality 
of the familiar and wide-spread phenomena hitherto brought forward, 
what is to become of themP How are they to swallow, much less 
digest, the marvels brought by Mr. Coleman from America? 
Drawings done, and testified to be done, by the signatures of Judge 
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fidmonds, Coleman liimself, and numbers of others, without the 
interyention of any human hand» — done in the presence of these 
witnesses, time after time, and in the most astonishing fraction of 
a single minute. I haye seen these specimens of direct spirit 
drawings, beautifully done in water-colours, the brushes, colours, 
and paper being laia for them awa^r from all contact, and the active 
operation of the pencils heard while at work. One of these has 
a well painted camellia, with several violets in natural colours, and 
an open book held up by a hand, the extent of the two open pages 
bein^, I think, about two inches square, and yet containing two 
hundred words of the 14th chapter of St. John, beautifully written, 
and the whole begun and finished in twelve seconds! These 
drawings, done under the observation of the most credible wit- 
nesses, and numbers of similar things, \^hich will be duly reported, 
from month to month, in the Spiritual Maqazine, will requure the 
£jiow-Nothing3 to open their snoulders wi^e in order to get them 
down. Every day their difficulties are growing and multiplying 
upon them ; the number of sane and practical witnesses is accumu- 
laitmg, and they will soon be obliged to admit their existence, or to 
sit by the highways of life like those congeners of theirs, with a 
placard broadly emblazoned on their fronts, — "Pity thb foob 
Blind!" 

I remain, dear Mr. Barkas, 

Yours faithfully, 
T. P. Babeas, Esq. William Howitt. 

I trust that in future articles, the opponents of spiritualism will 
quote from the writings of accredited spiritualists, and refrain from 
the mere expression of their opinions as to what can and what can 
not occur ; but explain away, account for on some more rational 
iypothesis. or candidly admit, the genuineness of the phenomena 
for which they have had or may have such overwhelming evidence. 

T. P. B. 

negative ABTICLE. — IV. 

CoNSiDEBiNG the testimony now in favour ofwhat has been called 
spiritualisim, I think the subject deserves serious consideration. 
To treat it philosophically it will be desirable to examine briefly 
the grounds of our knowledge, and our means of knowing. It will 
be necessary also to know, what is the natural condition of the 
mind, as distinguished irom the preter-natural and super-natural. 
Unless we know this we cannot correctly draw the line between the 
subjective and the objective — between what has its source entirely 
within ourselves, and what we think has an external reality. 

!First, then, it is certain that we have no faculties that give us any 
knowledge of things in themselves, that is, of their nature or 
essence ; we can know nothing but phenomena, their co-exist* 
ences and successions. As Lord Bacon said, it is with ** the order 
4)f nature " only that we have to do. The world is governed by 
" forces," but 9f which forces we really know nothing ; we only 
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Hde our ignorance under the li^k soundinff names of aitcaotioii^ 
repulsion, chendcal, electrical, vital, &c. Thus, when ve say & 
thing taJtes place by the force of attraction, we think we have ex- 
plained it, but we have merely named a certain group of phenomena 
occurring in a certain order. We know nothing of attraction m 
itself, it 18 only known to us in its effects : no scrutiny enables uft 
to lift the veil and look beyond. This is very generally admitted 
ns applied to what are called physical forces, but less so as applied to 
mind ; but mind is only known to us by what it does — that is, by 
its manifestations, — and we define it by the appearances it puts forUL 
3iind is only known to us in the cerebral causes of mental states* 
and in the effect as shown in bodily conditions ; disembodied spirit 
or mind unconnected with organization, is without the range of our 
experience : we have no means of knowing, then, whether such a 
thing exists or not. 

An ordinary observer believes in an external world because ho 
says he feels it, he sees it ; but what does he see P A minute, 
inverted image, lies, unknown to consciousness, on the back of tiie 
eye ; this, through the nerves, produces an action on the brain, 
giving ideas, vivid in proportion as certain parts of the brain are 
large and perfect. Thus a seen reality turns out to be a mere i 
conception of the mind. The objects of knowledge, therefore, are 
ideas ; not things, as is commonly supposed. Ideas are not purely 
subjective or formed within ourselves. Something without our- 
selves, which we call matter, or the object, but of the nature or 
essence of which we know nothing, acts upon the sense, and the 
sense upon the intellectual faculty through the medium of the^ 
train, ideas are thus compounded equally of the object, the sense, 
and the intellect ; and we cannot resolve an idea so compounded into 
its elements, for it has been well observed, ** It is God's synthesis, 
and man cannot undo it." All arguments, therefore, based upon the 
essential difference between mind and matter, must fall to the 
ground ; and when we speak of one as temporary and perishable, 
and tl^e other as necessarily imperishable and immortal^ we speak 
of that of which we know nothing. 

The distinctions that we make between organic and inorganic, 
between, that which feels and that which does not feel, betweeu 
matter and mind, are very necessary and convenient for using the 
knowledge we realljr possess, provided we go no further. Tnen of 
matter I Would remind the reader that Sir John Herschel tells us, 
that among all the possible combinations of the 50 or 60 elements, 
which chemistry pomts to as existing on this earth, it is likely, 
nay, almost certain, that some have never been formed ; that somo 
elements, in some proportions, and under some circumstances, have 
never yet been placed in relation with each other. Also, there ia. 
ILOthing, however solid, which is not capable of taking the invisible, 
imponderable, gaseous, or aeriform shape* It becomes us, therefore, 
to be very mo£st in defining the exact provinces of what we call 
xnatter, an(^ we are certainly not ia a position to dogmatize 
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dkemt "spiritual'* manifestations. With respdct to mmd, the 
acaeiDeee may almost be said to be in its infancy, We scarcely 
know wkat belonjB^ to its normal state, and we kaye glimpses only of 
ita dimormal conditions. It is w itb the consideration of the lUmcfinal 
stotcA of mind, hoirever, that we hare principally to do, to enable 
rm to form a probable estimate of how much is merely subjective in 
the ^benomena of spirit-rapping. Mesmerism certainly must be 
reckoned among the preternatural states of mind. After long 
discussion on the subject, most physiologists are now prepared to 
admit as much as Dr. Carpenter, viz., 1st. A state of oMnplete 
insensibility, during which severe surgical operations may be 
pevforxned without me consciousness of the patient. 2nd. Artificial 
somniunbulism, with manifestation of the ordinary power of mind, 
but with no recollection in the waking state of what has passed. 
da^ Exjdtation of the senses-during such somnambulism, so thatk 
ike somnambule pereeives what in his natural condition he CMild 
not. 4th. Action during such somnambulism on the musoular 
apparatus, so as to produce, for example, artificial catalepsy : and 
6ti. Curative effects. Dr. Carpenter, however, has not yet seen 
aoffieient evidence for belief in the higher phenomena of clair- 
voyance. 

The power of reading the thoughts of others seems to be amongst 
tiie best attested of these phenomena. The nervous s^rstem is, how- 
erer, believed by many to be, as the Germans express it, an identity 
and a totality, by which we become all-knowing and intelligent as 
far as regards all that has yet been known by mankind. The well«> 
aittested case of Davis, liie American Poughkeepsie Seer, is supposed 
to iUnstrate this. 

The automatic powers of the mind, as described by Hartley, and 
tm. illustrated by Faraday in table-turning, are normal powers,, 
altiiongh unobserved by tlie majority. 

Under the infiuence of sonmambulism, of sleep-waking or 
sleep-walkmg, people are said to read and write with their eyes 
shot, and in the dark, and to do other wonderful things. This is 
accounted for on the supposition that one sense, under particular 
f^rcnmstances, may be so excited and become so exalted, as to supply 
the place of another. Thus Dr. Carpenter, speaking of what Mr. 
IBhndd calls hypnotism, sajrs : — " The exaltation of the muscular- 
sense, by which various actions i^at ordinarily require the guidance 
of vision, are directed independently of it, is a phenomenon common 
to the mesmeric, with various other forms of artificial as well as 
natural somnambulism." 

Me has repeatedly seen, he says, Mr. Braid's hypnotized sabjects 
write with the most perfect regularity, when an ppaque screen was- 
interposed between their eyes and the paiper, the lines being 
equidistant and parallel ; and it is not uncomme* for the writer to 
xoony back his pencil or pen to dot an i, or cross a t, or make some 
other- correction in a letter or word. Mr. B. had one patient, who 
would ^ui8 go back and correct with accuracy the writing on the- 
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whole sheet of note paper ; hat if the paper was moved from the 
position it had previously occupied on tne table, all the corrections, 
were on the wrong points of the paper as regards the actual plaee 
of the writing, though on the right points as regarded its previous 
place. Sometimes, however, he would take a fresh departure, by 
feeling for the upper left-hand comer of the paper ; and all his 
corrections were then made in their proper positions, notwith- 
standing the displacement of the paper. 

The phenomena classed under the head of electro-biology, by 
which the will of one person appears to become completely under 
the control of another, are very wonderful. 

The powers of sympathy are also piuch greater than are usually 
supposed. " True sympathy," says Mr. Combe, " arises from the 
natural language of any active feeling exciting the" same feeling in 
another, antecedently to any knowledge of what excited it in the 
person principally concerned ; and this is sufficient to account lor 
the origin of panics in battles and in mobs, and for the electric 
rapidity with which passions of every kind pervade and agitate the 
minds of assembled multitudes." 

Again, the mind is coanected with the brain as intimately as each 
sense with its organ ; and if the sense when exalted displays abnor- 
mal phenomena, not less so do the organs of the brain when either 
very large or unduly excited. Thus i have known an idiotic boy 
calculate the number of pounds in a million farthings much 
quicker than another on a slate, and we are most of us familiar 
with the extraordinary power of some other people in this respect. 
What the powers of the other organs are under excitement, or when 
of similarly unusual size, is not yet correctly known, but no doubt 
they are equally wonderful. The organ of locality, for instance, in 
dogs and cats, who find their way home over hundreds of miles of 
strange country ! There is nothing more wonderful among the sup- 
posed powers of clairvoyants than those exercised by the carrier 
pigeon. No doubt these are the result of organization —of a 
peculiar modification of the organ of locality, it is said ; and it is 
possible, at least, if not probable, that some men may possess rudi- 
mentary organs, sufficiently large, when exalted by mesmerism or 
otherwise, to give all the powers that are said — ^we must admit, 
on good authority — to pertain to clairvoyants. But of conrse this 
at present is mere hypothesis. JSTow, it becomes us to be very 
modest in speaking of what such men as Robert Chambers are said 
to have investigated and to believe ; but in taking into considera- 
tion the question before us, as to the genuineness .of the so-called 
spiritual manifestations, the abnormal conditions of mind I have 
mentioned must not be lost sight of. In fact, the subject can 
only be fully and properly investigated by those who are familiar 
with this subject, and the principal object of my communication 
is to point this out. I have little light to throw upon the extraordi- 
nary ** spiritual " phenomena said to have been observed by others ; 
,what I have seen myself is certainly principally on the negative side. 
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' The preralence of the belief is undoubtedly eridence of some* 
thing to belieyein ; but what P The faith has about kept pace willi 
that in Joe Smith and Monuonism. 

The believers crffirm the existence of a " spirit world :" now there 
is no natural evidence for the existence of mind unconnected with 
organization. 

' The Hindoos and Greeks — the Pythagoreans at heart— believe^ 
in the transmi^ation of souls ; that is, according to our deserts our 
souls are consigned to the bodies of animsJs more or less high in 
the order of creation ; but no such low place was assigned to any 
poor soul as that to which modem spiritualists put their progeaitOTs. 
We are very naturally, therefore, opposed to the belief that the spirits 
of our ancestors, and of the great and good of the earth, can nave 
been so lamentably degraded. But even supposing all to have tsJcen 
]:>lace as related by spiritualists, it is far from proving the assump- 
tions based upon it, and a belief in the phenomena is a very different 
thing to believing in the supposititious cause. For instance, as the 
spirits more often tell lies than the truth, what evidence is there 
tnat they are spirits at all, much less the respected spirits of our 
ancestors? In this case we must at least bring in a verdict of 
** not proven." Knowing what we may suppose to be known only by 
our ancestors is not sufficient proof, considering that it is impossible 
lor us to ascertain how they came by their knowledge. Again, as 
to the reality of the phenomdna, the question will force itself upon 
us, why do such things only take place before certain people, and 
under circumstances favourable to deception? If the spirits can 
carry Mr. Home about, and show their hands, and play accordions, 
and their object is to convert the scoffer and the sceptic, why do 
they not do it in open daylight, before all the world P 

Few are sufficiently aware of the power of sympathy to make us 
feel as others do, and believe we see what they do. Although I 
am, from cultivation, *' hard of belief," this feehng of sympathy has, 
on one or two occasions, been almost overpowering in my own case. 
There is a natural dread of spirits, and their supposed presence in 
a dimljr-lighted room puts us into a state to be easily imposed on ; 
and this feelinsr is very much increased by the position in which 
people ordinarily place themselves, which is favourable for the 
transmission of sympathy, as described by Combe. My experience 
with Mrs. Marshall and niece seems very much to accord with 
that related by Mr. Novra in your last number, and was then given at 
the time in the CovefUry Herald, When I arrived at Mrs. Marshall's, 
there were about a dozen people in the room, in some confusion, 
the spirits being contumacious and refusing to act, except in 
requesting two sceptical gentlemen to leave the room, who, when 
I arrived, were stimdiDg outside the door. It was now determined 
to divide the parties, there beiug too many for scientific observation, 
and the six to whom I belonged stayed ; the others were to come 
another night. We were then three ladies, three gentlemen, and 
the two mediums, who also were ladies— 'Mrs. M. and niece. 



Tb# ^Bsrty then all sat round a small, very* li^kt 'round table, the 
mediums together. I wished to remain out of the cirole for better 
obseryation, but was not allowed. I there^re pushed in next, and 
Y&py close to thd aunt medium. I plaeed only one le^ under ^e 
table, the other partly across the front of her emdr, to mat I could 
feel what she was doing with her legs. The spirits were ahnost' 
immedial^ely asked what we were to do with our le^-— were we to 
pit them out under the table P The reply was, Yes. One tap 
meaning no, ^ee yes. I refused, however, to comply, and my leg- 
received a most tremendous wrench, by whcKm or how given 3 
Qumot- say w I still kept it where it was, however, and there weret 
several gentle twitches at my trousers, as if br two feet trying^ to 
pull it out. When we sa^ down the table always tumed^-^as it 
seemed to me, by the pushing of the elder medium s hand&— till one 
of its three legs got opposite tl^ leg of the younger medium, when 
it tipped and performed other tricks. The table also raised itself 
unc^r our hands, and. was supported, or supported itself, for at 
least half a minute* It was suggested then that we should all' 
stand up, which we did, and the table floated away at least half & 
yard from the mediuips, and went down easil^j and not a» if way 
support had been suddenly withdrawn from it. I have not ike 
least idea how this waa done* The table also dsmoed to tunes* 
played by the elder medium's son! but this appeared to me to* 
be done by the niece's foot. In both cases, when I put my 
hands upon the table, and bore downward, it came to an immediate 
stand, and refused to rise or dance any more. 

We then went to prophesying, and my Christian name was asked» 
the spirit replying by aid of the alphabet. Alfred was rapped out ; 
but this, like every other answer through the same means, was wr(mg» 
I then asked who it was pulling at my leg under the table. The 
answer was, "Me," meaning the spirit; I then asked if the spirit 
would shake hands with me under the ti^le. The answer wa»; 
three taps, that is, yes. I put my hand under with some fear and 
trembling, thinking that, as the spirit had made so free with iny 
leg, it might also Uke my hand, and mentally resolved to hold him 
fast, and Team, if possible, l^e di£Perence between matter and spirit. 
Sut the hand of the ^irit re^ed to clasp mine. Another gentlo>. 
nian made the same request, with the same result. By the aid of 
an apparatus and the younger medium's hand, the spirit also wrot» 
som^ sentences: I mrget what they were, but they were tto 
merest truisms, having no possible relation to anybody or anything^ 
present. The spirit refused to write with any but the medium's 
hand. 

Nothing satisfactory in any way was elicited. The eld^ medionr 
tried to soften the spurits into better behaviour,--" Will the de^ap 
spirits tell this or do that?" &c.; but they remained decidedly 
contiHuacious. There was no lack, however, of marvellous tales of 
whttt they had dcme cm previous occasions, at which, on one oceaK^ 
8ion» one of the ladies of our party had been present. For inbtanoe^. 
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ibe afirmed^ai she kad written on a bit of papev asking the spiiit 
to raiaeL^e table and put out the light with it standing on anoth^ 
tahle, and it had done so. 

By this time the respect and awe, whi(^ we all naturally feel in 
the pceaenee of spirits, had somewhat abated, at least, with the 
Bien, and we vmitored upon one or two irreverent jokes. I observed 
the eye of the younger medium upon us all the evening, watching the 
extent of our mith or credulity ; and '* good night " Tf as now rapped 
out, and we heard the spirit depart, the rapping gradually becommg 
fainter and fainter, after which no response was vouchsafed to us, 
uid we were told the siance was at an end, and it was hoped we 
might be more fortunate another time. 

I must say that, notwithstanding the respectable people with 
whom the spirits, or rappings, or tables may be said to have held 
communion, what I saw appeared to me to be a barefaced and 
ignorant imposture. But I never was fortunate in seeing marvels* 

The rising of the table was the onlyHhing that seemed to me 
unaccountable, for it floated away from the mediums, and I thought 
I could see distinctly under it. But what are we to believe P that 
is the question. Spirits are said to have appeared before, almost 
from the beginning of time, in the shape of gnosts ; but these took 
a personal form. It ia true that, for decency's sake, the ghosts of 
iiieir elothea always appeared along with them. But the cause of 
ijieae apparitions is no longer a mystery to the cerebral physiologist* 
and ansea from the involuntary excitement of the intellectual 
organs, of which numberless illustrations are to be found in the 
Phrenological Journal. The kind pt' appearance variea according to 
the number of organs brought into activity < Diseased action, for< 
instance, of form and size, producing, as described by a patient, 
whitish or- grey and transparent cobwebby objects. A ghost club, 
howevOT, formed in Cambridge, in 1861, believed in the objective 
retality of ghosts. I must c<Hifess that my dificulty lies in the testi- 
mony, — in the long list of respectable l)elievera} not in the three 
milhon, or in judge Edin<mds, of America, whose whole list of deduc- 
tions are the purest assumptions : but one such name as B/obert 
Chambers haa more weaght tmin all these put together. If it were not 
for a few such names aa his, I should find no difi^ulty 4n knowing 
what, to believe, and I should say sympathy and humbug accounted 
fiw it all. But what have Messrs. Chambers, Hall, Howitt, Bell, &c., 
seen that we have not F Surely the^r must have seen something 
m^ve than the very questionable exhibition described by " spiritu* 
altBta " generally. May not the abnormal states of mind we have 
deseribed have been more or less mixed with their experiences, and 
the^y have mistaken the preternatural for the supernatural P Have 
mesmerism, clairvoyance, thought-reading, and other possible con-. 
ditiona.of mind been mixed with their evidences, and enabled them 
to awaUow ihe isunense amount of unrealities that other investiga- 
tom h^ve felt and observed? I have seen nothing and h^ard 
natUngae yet. tpindaoe me to believe the '^ manifestations " either 
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" spiritual " or altogether " genuine ;" or that will enable me to 
suppose for a moment that we have been put in communication 
with the inhabitants of any other ** spiritual world " than our 
own. Will T. P. B., or any one else, kindly take me in hanaP 
I will go a great way to see credible evidence, and although I 
admit I am a little prdudiced in favour of the result of twenty-five 
years' investigations, I think I have a mind clearly open to the 
truth, which I put in importance above all earthly things. 

Chables Bbay. 
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WAS THE SECESSION OF THE FEEE CHUECH OF 
SCOTLAND JUSTIFIABLE? 

AFFIEMATIVE EEPLY. 

The negative paper by T. U. is amusing and instructive. It is 
always amusing to see the awkward movements, where no danger 
to the person is involved, of one endeavouring to escape out of 
difficulties. It is instructive to watch the influence of interest and 
passion on reason and judgment. If one wishes to see how a 
writer can re^te himself, he has only to set about proving that 
black is white. Advocate error, and inconsistencies multiply as fast 
as blackberries in autumn. We hold it unfair to an opponent 
to content oneself with insinuations, and while about to advance 
proofs from his article, we must complain that T. U. should 
so freely asperse such men as Chalmers as " ambitious ecclesiastics" 
(p. 240), as " revolutionists" and " ecclesiastical agitators" (p. 244). 
It does not add a jot, either to the consistency of his statements, or 
the coherency of his arguments, to denoimce the congregations 
of the Non-intrusionists as "great theologians but weak pigmies in 
the practice of morality" (p. 242). It does not prove the point 
in debate stated at the head of his paper, to open up the question 
whether " parity of doctrine" is another term for a system opposed 
to " the sentiments of justice and generosity natural to humanity" 
(p. 242). We need not undertake to refute the statement, tliat 
among the Free Church party " there was abundance of preaching, 
but charity was art a discount" (p. 243). The extracts we have 
given show that, if T. IJ.'s charity is meant, it is well that it was at 
a discount. The attempt to affix ther stigma of " Popery," and 
" doctrines popish in essence" (pp. 241—245), on thegreat resistance 
to principles unknown to the Scottish Church, till Papists at court 
and in France, forcibly, and under hypocritical pretences, introduced 
them, is a proof that T. U. knows as little about Home as he does 
about "the harsh Calvinism of Geneva" (p. 242). But enough 
of this ; though the article he has written abounds with materius 
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fitted for animadvernon, let ns see how easy it is to refate oneself in 
trying to prove error to be truth. 

We are informed that, " from the state of education, the people 
were unfitted to occupy a prominent position in the Presbyterian 
system of government" (p. 240). JSow, what sort of education 
do men reqiiire in church matters P The q^uestion agitated was the , 
fitness of ministers to occupy the pulpits ot a Church, from the time 
of the Eeformation established as Oalvinistic. To jud^e of such 
fitness, it was a theological education which was requisite. No 
other education could qualify, save a theological. If " the people 
were, from their state of education, unfitted to occupy a prominent 
position," it was because their theological attainments were defective. 
If this be not the meaning, T. U. should have defined what he 
meant. Such is the only inference, we hold, that can be honestly 
deduced from this slur upon the people of Scotland. It is unneces- 
sary for us to show how opposed such a statement is to facts. No 
people upon eurth were better qualified in such respects. We appeal 
to his own self-refutation in proof: " the hold which the Non- 
Intrusionists had *' on the people" is declared (on p. 242) to be owing 
to the fact that they were " great theologians." 

On account of " the state of their education," again, " to give them 
power woxQd only be to make them dupes of ambitious ecclesiastics." 
liet Ihis pretty assertion be looked at f^om all sides, before Lord 
Aberdeen's bill is considered. The object of that measure was to 
" permit objections to be stated to the presentee ; " to " allow pres- 
byteries to consider those objections, ' and "the whole circum- 
•tances of the parish." We need not enter into the objections 
which existed to this bill, which virtually attempted to establish 
what was apparently abandoned. Here T. U.'s view of that bill 
will suffice our purpose. The Assembly, however, refused to sanc- 
tion it, and the following is the remark made by T. U. upon 
that refusal : — " It would have been well had it been acceded to at 
that time ; while it preserved the constitution of the Church, it gave 
greater power to the people* * (p. 243) . He sets out with the proposi- 
tion that, " to fjive them further power would only be to mate them 
dupes of ambitious ecclesiastics." And he regrets that Lord Aber- 
deen's bill; which " gave them greater power," was rejected. 

This biU, again, must have oeen educational, and of marvellous 
efficacy. "From the state of education" it was not advisable, 
before the disruption, to give the people " further power." " After 
the disruption" the legislature passed it, and so wonderful has been 
the progress that " an improper settlement has since that time been 
scarcely known" (p. 243). 

Again : " The moderate party were on the most fHendly terms with 
the people ; and, happily, they preached doctrines more in harmony 
with christian charity than the harsh but seductive Calvinism 
of their opponents" (p. 240). This is one statement ; let us take 
another : "The Non-Intrusionists were great advocates of the harsh 
Calvinism of Geneva, hence their hold upon the people" (p. 1 
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Tbtis, the peojde are made oiit to hxve been on Mendly terAs ^vftll 
the preachers and heads of two most hostile sections. Can both 
these statemeints be true? If fiednced by Calvinism winch Iras 
" nnneutralized bjx the sentiments of jnstice and generosity natnrflA 
to humanity," could this rerjr people be on "friendly terittft" 
, with the preachers of a doctrine diametrically oppoBed to that 
OalyimsmP 

Our author, again^ is all through his article arguing on ttr^ 
flupposition that the people were not the best parties to jndg^ 
of the qualifications of a presentee, but that the patrons wei*e. 
He describes the people as "weai piginies in the practice of 
aaorality." It is not to be supposed that such a people would, 
at least invariably, elect the most moral of men for preachers. 
Tliat they ever gave a " call" to a minister immoral in character hafi 
sever been asserted, not even by T. U., anxious as he is to make hi* 
own case good by making that of his opponents bad. On the 
other hand, the patrons, of course, were most likely to seie6t the 
right man for the rifj^ht place. If not, the cause of the pati^ns falls 
to the ground. Well, let us see. We will not illustrate by 
numerous cases of " improper settlements," for T. U. gives ui orte 
which answers the purpose. ** The clergyman, Mr. Livingston, had 
been libelled and found guilty of theft by the Assembly ;" but, ma A: 
this, ''he successfully got interdict against further proceedings" 
(p. 243). Here was an instance in which not only did the patron 
present an unsuitable person, but in which the law; for which T. U. 
IB Ml advocate, and the abuse of which created the Free Church, 
ftctually sheltered the guilty partv " against further proceedings." 

The great bone of contention all through was patronage. It gave 
the power of presentation to persons who knew nothing of Presby- 
terianism, ana, in some cases, nothing of rel^on. Episcopalian 
prelates and noblemen, some of whom lii^d in England, or in partfi 
o£ Scotland remote from the parishes affected by their choice, 
had the power to send a minister to a Presbyterian congregatioh. 
To oppose the Free Church agitation is to uphold patronage. 
In the article denouncing the " Non-Intrusionists," T. U. admits 
iliat "there was much to be said in favour of their system, 
unless the people were stirred up by ecelesiasticdl agitators ; while 
it checked an indiscriminate choice, it practically gave them, in 
generial, an acceptable minister. It placed the initiative in the 
hands of those who had to maintain him" (p. 244). That which 
gave " the initiative" was the object for which the Ftee Church 
party contended. They opposed patronage, because it led to the 
settlement of ministers who preached doctrines opposed to tho9e of 
the Church by law established, and who obtained their living and 
position in aefiance of the opinions and wishes of the people. 
Whether it be advisable or not to allow the people to choose or 
have a voice in the choice of their minister, is not the question ; 
this is a point of debate between Episcopacy and Congregationalism. 
It is enough that the system in vogue in Scotland was the la^ of 
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Hie C^tmsli, as PredbjrteiHjui, and of the C^iurck as hj law mfmh* 
laked. It was Scriptarid aceordhi^ to tke ideas of the great bodjr 
of Bcotchmeo. It was expressly stipulated iti the Treaty of Uiii<ML 
^tweeii England and Seotland, tnat tbe privilege should sta&d, 
And what was regarded Scriptural was guaranteed bjr law. It was 
^ta» Iblw, and it was this guarantee, whi(^ the introducers of 
palaronage at &*st {areacherously, and then by main force, continued 
to violate. It was the civil au^tority which was "constmtly 
^^rerstenping its bounds,*' and not, as asserted by T. U., the "eccle- 
feiasticar (p. 244). It was the patrons who had not only '< brought 
the Church to the brink of revolution,'* but actually revolutionized 
k, and that in the face of a solemn compact not to interfere witJi 
the rights and privileges of the Scottish people ; and yet, in d^ane* 
of history, T. U. diai^s the Free Church varij with attempting to 
revolutionize the Church! We have seldom met with a more 
tl^ermined effort to preve the legality of a treacherous inroad upon 
the cons^tution of the Churdi of Scotland thim the article of T. U. 

But this is not all. He informs us that the Free Church is " the 
inost intolerant of all the dissenting bodies in Scotland ; and with 
a bad grace, her bitterest hatred is against the old Establishment, 
to whick she owes her prestige" (p. 245). The charge of intolerance 
ttay be quite true, but it comes with exceedingly "bad grace" 
from the advocate of intolerance. Was it tolerance that gave the 
Immense majority of ministers, two thousand elders, and the 
xmjority of communicants, the choice of worshipping in sheds, or in 
tiie &pen air, with snow for iheir carpet P Was it tderance that 
covered the heaths, and moors, and mountain sides of Scotland with 
vehicles laden with the fkmilies of ministers, who, to retain their 
eonscience and ^leir religion, gave up in one day their position in 
society and their sole means of tivehhood P 

Of the spirit of the second negative article we have nothing to 
aa^, except in commendation, but, to use his own words, ** the real 
jpoint" is the one he has found it " convenient to shirk" (p. 327). 
After stating that in the Treaty of Union " due care was taken to 
conserve unalterably the rights of the Church," he adds, " in 1712, 
the law abolishing patronage was rescinded by an Act of the 
British Parliament" (p. 326). Was this ike way to conseroe the 
rights of the Church P This is the real point, and not to be 
•mrked. Who were the parties to, and what were the reasons for, 
tiiis breach of a national compact P In the ministry of the day we 
find the names of the Duke ot Hamilton, the head of the Jacobites^ 
ftnd of Bolingbroke, the infidel. At ^e head of that ministry we 
have Queen Anne, who wished to exclude from the succession the 
l^rotestant Princess of Hanover, and to place on the British throne 
the Popish Pretender. Such were the persons who restored 
patronage before the ink was dry in the Treaty of Union guaran- 
teeing that mtronage ehould not be introduced. In a letter laid 
before the House of Commons in 1843, and* written by an ex* 
biriiop to one of the bishopB in Scotland, in favour of the Pretender, 
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.the motives for this breach of compact are avowed : *' The matter 
must first be sounded at a distance, and a just compatation of our 
strength, and some previous settlement made, such as restoring of 
patronage ; . . . . and this will undoubtedly make way for an 
entire re-establishment of the ancient apostolic order of bishops ; 
for our Queen, having right as patron to a great many churches^ 
she will still prefer those of our persuasion U> others, and the rest 
of the laical patrons, partly through interest, and to please her 
Majesty, will follow her example." Let it be considei^ed that the 
right of presentation to 302 out of 972 parishes in Scotland was 
vested in the Crown ; to 60 in the Privy Cfouncil, and to 687 in the 
owners of land ; that to 24 only was the right of presentation vested 
in persons or parties, not subject to the influence of royalty and 
episcopacy. The restoration of patronage was, therefore, not only 
illegal, but had for its aim the subversion of the Protestcmt sue* 
cession in England, and of Presb]^teriani^m in Scotland. This 
cross violation of the Treaty of Union " Saul'* quietly passes over 
by the words, " the law abolishing patronage was rescinded." 
Bescinaed ! The addition, " by an Act of the British Parliament,'* 
does not alter the nature of this breach of law. The only body 
which could agree to the repeal was a Scottish Parliament, and 
such a body would sooner have repealed the union between the 
two nations than have agreed to the restoration of patronage. 

We object in toto to the following assertion, — that the disturbed 
state of Scotland during the greater part of the eighteenth century 
formed a political justmcation of patronage (p. 325). No immoral 
act can be justified by political considerations. Supposing the 
Pretenders— the Chevalier St. George, or the Duke of Albany — by 
the help of Paris and Ex>me, had succeeded in making good theur 
claim to the English throne, would their use of patronage have 
been to the mind of " Saul" P It is needless to take up particular 
statements in this article, for every one of them is based upon the 
principle that the opposition of the Free Church party to an act 
of illegality and oppression is illegal ! The acts or men standing 
np for the Constitution of the Church are described as , unconsti- 
tutional ! When this kind of logic becomes established, the Seces- 
sion of the Free Church of Scotland may be given up as incapable 
of defence. t 

, Our answer to the third negative article is, the statement of facts 
we have given. in the first affirmative article. " Cephas" seems to us 
to have availed himself of the Free Church question simply to 
gratify his ill-will against " black coats." Silent endurance of low 
abuse is the best way to refute such a sentence as the following : — 
"Moderates or Evangelicals, it makes no matter, they all have 
studied the anathema maranatha. Pope or Presbyter, prelate or 
preacher, they are all alike, in their corporate assemblies, greedy of 
power, and inimical to personal independence" (p. 402). Every 
observer of writers «of tnis description Jtnows ftdl well what sort of 
" personal independence'* " Cephas," once placed in power, w(mld 
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allow him. Wherever a few " Cephasea" hare had the chance of 
incorporating themselves, ** anathema maranatka'* acquires a mean- 
ing and force dreadful to both civil and religious liberty. One 
proof that "the world is becoming wiser now-a-days than it wag 
eighteen years ago" (p. 402), consists in an estimation of the tone of 
this article, of which " Cephas'* is not wise enough to be aware. 
It is, too, a remarkable specimen of logical induction that since 
both the Church parties in Scotland were wrong, therefore one of 
them was not justified in seceding ! Such is the appropriate doae 
of the third negative article, and there we leave it. 

Ebskine. 

negative eeply. 

The question at issue lies in a nutshell. On the side of the 
Secessionist/S, it is one very much of feeling. Like some of the 
Badical reformers of a former day, their passions were fomented or 
roused at abuses, real or imaginary, and instead of trusting to the 
influence of time and the progress of society, enlightened by a 
peaceful agitation, they transgressed the laws which bound th^m. 
While seeking in hot haste to overthrow the regulations essential 
to the connection of the Church with the State, and yet to maintain 
that connection withput any control, they endeavoured rather to 
crush than to convince. They made no allowance for dificrence of 
opinion within the Church itself. They sought to overwhelm by 
ecclesiastical penalties those who desired to obey the laws to which 
all had pledged obedience. The unseemly spectacle was presented 
of a Church deriving its means of support from the State, and yet 
not merely breaking the laws systematically, — the laws which they 
knew to exist when they entered the Church, — but attempting to 
punish those who remained faithful to those laws. Their own pro- 
jects were only gradually developed. Dovm till near the Disrup- 
tion many of them would have shrunk from the complete abolition 
of the law of patronage ; and yet they had no charity for those 
of slower comprehension or greater caution, who saw in the law 
of patronage, properly regidated, nothing unreasonable, nothing 
opposed to the real Hberties of the people, while it was a fair advan-' 
tage to the landowners. Who practically, our English friends will 
please to observe, are the founders of the parish churches, and the 
payers of the clergy, and who saw in its abolition, were that at all 
possible, the erection of an ecclesiastical despotism, which, while 
flattering the people, and professing to give them some authority, 
in reality made them slaves, and retained the chief power, and in 
both ways strengthened its evil sway. The party of the seces- 
sionists would never listen to reason. They were driven on by the 
tide of impetuous feeling till they reached the vortex : hence they 
have little argument on their side. To the more sober among them, 
the high-sounding phrases they once indulged in now appear to 
point to very trivial matters. They look back on the past, and 
wonder what it was they seceded for. Had the battle to be fought 

1861. I 
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QTer again, it would end in a different result. They see plainly 
that the Church of Scotland is really free; that any grievances 
thiSj had to complain of have been removed, or are in course 
of redress ; that the Church which tbe^ hoped to overthrow is pros- 
perous in spite of them, and this notwithstanding the social perse- 
cution to which they subject, so far as they are able, boui iko 
joinistMrs and tl^e laity of that Church. They see plainly that, in 
seeking to escape from their reasonable obligations as citizens and 
as churchmen, they have thrown themselves into the hands of eoclct 
siastical rulers, the genuine followers of Calvin, who cannot tolerate 
free thought, or indeed any divergence from their own stand-point ; 
that further, while in the Church setting the lave at defiance, the 
*pwty they belong to are, when out of the Establishment, making 
pretentions, as in the Cardross case, opposed to law, divine and 
numsA ; they recognize also that the poor and the middle classes of 
ike Free Church are stinted and hampered by the heavy pecuniary 
obligations imposed upon them; that '* pure religion" is eonsideredU 
not as ambracmg the claims of a common humanity, but in respond- 
ing to the cry, " Give ! give ! " for ecclesiastical purposes ; and, in 
fine, they observe the startling fact that, since the disruption, and 
iA proportion to the increase of churches and of priests, morality in 
Scotland has steadily declined. 

An answer has been given to our opponents from the old Church 
view. We submit that that view is a correct one. We submit, as 
Dr. Wilson lays it down in his excellent essay (^* Essays and 
!Reviews"),.that patronage is a trust, and that, when properly regu- 
lated, it is a fair element in the connection between the Church and 
iho State. Another reply has been given from a more democratic 
Tiev:, vk., that of our coadjutor '* Said." But the effect of both is 
oompletely to demolish the case of the secessionists. They broke 
Uie law. They persecuted those who would obey the law. Even 
now, out of the Establishment, they arrogate claims which would 
make all law abortive except ^e sentences of ecclesiastical courts, 
from which a harsh and narrow theology has banished any senti- 
ments generous or humane. * It is easy, as our antagonists in tW 
•debate do, to cfraw exaggerated pictures of the evil effects of the 
intrusion of ministers. They forget that these were but rare excep- 
tions. They forget that the people were urged on by those who 
should have known better, and who encouraged them in exercising 
powers which they had not to give them, and who disdained to use 
the machinery against intrusion which the Church possessed, and 
which the law recognized. 

It is easy for them to draw an exaggerated picture of alleged inter- 
ference by the civil courts with the ecdflsiastical ; but the answer 
is an obvious one, namely, that all this was brought on by the seces- 
sionists ^emselves. They were themselves tne authors of the 
whole confusion. , They broke the law ; they attempted to punish 
those who obeyed the law. The civil courts could not but interfere. 
There was no other redress. They did so at the instance of parties 
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jig^eved, and in order to protect purely ciTil righti. The hmB 
whidi bound the secessionists, which were those ^ tiie Church as 
well as of the land, were, as we have said, not unreasonable. And, 
At all events, tliey never tried a purely legid agitation. Will our 
readers believe that they had any reason to complain of the ultunate 
decision of the legislature P Will our readers believe that if they 
had any real cause of complaint, the legislature would not have 
jedressed it? The Tories were then dominant; and they had it 
natural wish to prevent a schism in the Church. The liberals were 
naturally anxious to increase the power of the people. Before the 
State could give them what they wanted, they were called on to 
rescind, which they might have done under protest, and which they 
could have done with a good grace, seeing that the law courts had 
ultimately decided against them the illegal enactments theylud 
made at their own hands. That the legislature shotdd give them 
all they demanded, and yet allow them to exclude the Strathbogie 
ministers from their rights as ministers of the church, in conse* 
quence of their having rendered obedience to the law, and refused 
to break their solemn oaths under the terrors of a faction, was too 
monstrous to be thought of; yet this was what was insisted on. 
Because they could not be allowed to punish farther their unoffend- 
ing victims, they must become martyrs themselves ! Such mart3rr8 ! 
Such a noble band of heroes ! They have placed a church and a 
school in almost every parish ; but they have done so close beside 
the church and the school of the Establishment, wherever that could 
be done. Martyrs ! The money that should be left to educate and 
Novate the poor, is used to feed priests and build churches. Mar<^ 
tyrs ! Does a candidate at an election whisper that the endowment 
to Maynooth is fair and reasonable while an Established Church 
exkts, he soon finds the votes turn against him, although he weare 
the ablest statesman of his time ; forgetful that they themselves 
have crushed Scotland beneath a despotism akin to Boman Catho* 
licism, but only not so dignified or so humane. They prevail in the 
Town Council of this city. That body used to elect the Professors 
to our University ; but he had no chance, though of world-wide re- 
putation — and who has a greater name than Agassiz ? — unless he was 
one of their own set. It will not do, to escape from the inevitable 
issue of this controversy, to pretend that English readers are inca- 
pable of understanding its different bearings. They would find it 
difficult to realize how there should be a secession on grounds so 
untenable and so dangerous, were they not acquainted with the 
history of the Papacy. In fine, it will not do to drag the voluntary 
controversy into the question at issue, as is done by A. G-. A. 
That is quite irrelevant. The secessionists cannot tmink him for 
pleading their cause upon grounds which they entirely repudiate. 
They are now voluntaries omy by compulsion, if we may be allowed 
the expression. They look with contempt on the voluntaries. 
Their friend A. G. A., who comes to their assistance, b as much a 
real antagonist as if bom under the shade of moderatism, and taught 
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to believe that charity had anything to do with religion. He gives, 
perhaps, to the funds of the United Presbyterian Church, but not to 
the sustentation fund; he is a -Catholic 'of the Greek Church, but 
not of the Boman Church, and that is able to defend itself. His 
Church, too, has no Cardross case in hand. His Church makes no 
pretensions to the exclusive spiritual superintendence of a parish. 
He must be careful not to enter Free Church ground : he is but a 
vohintary : his Church is not a Free Church. But ask the poor 
schoolmaster of that Church if he thinks it free ; ask the poor pea- 
sant, whose hard -won wages are taken for ** the benefit of clergy," 
in what sense his Church is free ? Let not our friend be mistaken ; 
the Index Expurgatorius in which our article is found will also 
contain his. If the Free Church had sufficient power, ours might 
be a slight punishment, but his an auto-da-fe, 
JSdinhurg/t. T. U. 



AEE THE POLES JUSTIFIED IN ENDEAVOUEING TO 
BEGAIN THEIE NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE? 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

Aftee what has been written upon this subject, the repetition of 
facts relative to the partition of Poland may appear superfluous; 
but as the thread of the arguments hangs in a great measure from 
this point, the advancement of a few of the particulars may be 
found of advantage. 

Weakened by internal disunion, this once powerful country, to 
whose arms Europe more than once owed her safety, was chosen as 
the prey of three mighty neighbours. The nation was engaged in 
the election of a king, as the Saxon line, which had occupied the 
throne during several successive reigns, had become extinct. 
Buflsia took upon herself the superintendence of this election ; and 
Catharine, by the advance of 10,000 Eussians upon Warsaw, an 
equal number of Prussians being on the frontier, placed one of her 
favourites, Stanilaus Poniatowski, upon the throne. This inter- 
vention of foreign powers in the internal affairs of the country 
proved its great misfortune, and resulted in the destruction of 
independent action ; from this time the Kussian army was always 
either on the frontier or in the country, ready at any moment to 
occupy it. A religious difference soon furnished a pretext for this. 
B-ussia took the dissentients under her protection, and Poland 
had to submit to more indignities than a conquered nation. The 
first partition of Poland soon followed, said to have been planned 
by Frederick the Great, to prevent the unequal aggrandizement of 
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Itossia, and was quite in keeping with the times, when the power 
of a state was calculated only by the number of its square^ mues or 
of its inhabitants, and governments were constantly on the look out 
for some new acquisition, by which to increase the proportions of 
their territories. 

' The abolition of alterations made in the constitution through the 
influence of Russia — ^the Diet having, amidst great excitement, 
voted the change of the monarchy from an elective to an hereditary 
one, as the former left them open to the schemes and machinations 
of foreign governments — furnished the grounds for a second parti- 
tion, wmch was marked by some of the most disgusting compulsory 
measures. The General Assiembly, such as the King had been 
able to convene, was surrounded by troops, cannon were placed so as 
to command the hall ; the Eussian general then demanded the con- 
firmation of his sovereign's right to that portion of territory which he 
thought good to claim ; the senators acceded, hoping at least to be 
able to negotiate with Prussia ; but what was their astonishment 
to find that no concessions were to be obtained from that power, 
but if possible, still more stringent measures were adopted to enforce 
compliance. All such members as were known to be determined 
patriots were removed ; still the debate lasted for hours, without 
either the deputies giving way, or the retirement of the troops ; and 
although the partition was at length confirmed, the manner of its 
execution was strongly protested against. 

Insurrection was now imminent ; and %oon, after a short period 
of ferment, one outbreak succeeded another with startling rapidity. 
Warsaw set the example by expelling, after a bloody contest, tne 
Srussians who were within the city. Kuzciusko, however, was the 
man to whom the nation looked for salvation in the hour of danger. 
He, at the head of ill-armed troops, gained several advantages ; but 
in an encounter with the army of one of the Russian generals, a 
mistake on the part of a colonel caused him the loss of the battle. 
£uzciusko was wounded, and taken prisoner. This was a most 
unhappy event for his countrymen ; for they, left without a leader, 
were overthrown on every side. At the capital, the principal 
suburb, Praga, was stormed by the enemy ; the carnage was fearful, 
about 10,000 perishing. Finally, Warsaw itself capitulated, and 
the work of destruction was soon completed. Prussia had, during 
the whole campaign, reaped nothing but disgrace. Austria had 
taken no part m the contest. Yet both shared in the satisfaction 
of dividing the spoil. 

Such an outrage on the part of three States, who had just been 
protesting against the scenes enacted in Paris under the Eeign of 
Terror, would, under almost any circumstances, have justified the 
victims in attempting to regain their lost inheritance ; but if, amidst 
the general wreck, tne privileges of the people had remained invio- 
late, or their public institutions been retained, the prosperity and 
consequent content of the nation might have been in a great degree 
secared; but when the rights and privileges of men are so ruth-. 
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l^Bslf trumpled upon, and treaties so Bhximt^emAy htcken, it excites 
no wonder that the public spirit sbot^d reuse itself to shake off' 
the fetters fixed ly a itaod to whom leniency is nnknown. 
' In the ^Dirm cf ^oy^mment imposed upon the Poles there in 
nothing tmlj constitutional; and although Alexander gare them 
the semblance of a constitution in 1815, the despotic mode of 
caafiTing it out awakened a feeling of dissatisfaction; various 
deman£ for changes were made, such as the improvement of the 
criminal code, greater attention to the church and education, and 
the encouragement of the manufacturing industry of the nation ; 
all this proving that the people possessed those qualifications neces- 
stecj for mtellectnal and commercial advancemenc, and consequently 
for self-goremment. 

History shows that the nation was capable of prospering as an 
independent kingdom, although, when reform became necessary, 
ansrdiy resulted ; and when the Diet, by the abolition of ike detri- 
inental elements in the old constitution, sought to bring an improre- 
ment about, they ran counter to the policy of their enemies, who 
asserted their determination to maintain the former order of things, 
and then the second partition was the result. 

Polish independence is desirable on the ground that the people 
of different countries have widely different^ positions, and placing 
HMVe than one nation under the rule of an aDsohite monarch ten(» 
to retard their progress. " We have examples enough of this in the 
][»e9ent day,*'^ina8much as ft is too common a mistake of such mlers 
to believe that the same measures will be always equall^r acceptable 
t0 all their subjects. In the present instance, in partictdar, suck 
hiiMucinations are the more to be dreaded, from the extreme ccmtra* 
diction of the groundwork of the two forms of government ; the one,, 
based dn the patriarchal system, teaches veneration of the supreme 
head, ias the representative of Deity ; the other accords to Hie mass 
B right to participate with the individual in his rule. In the former 
ease, every innovation introduced is regarded with suspicion and 
xnisbrctSt, as aiming at curtailing the privileges of some class or 
other ; and although the same results would have been worked out 
by the people themselves in due course, yet emanating uncalled and 
inopportunely from the monarch alone, they prove distasteful to- 
the people. 

**l)elta,'' who appears to think that he can admit the injustice of 
the set of disaremberment, and still stand firm upon his ground, draws 
the force of his argument from a simile. He justifies the man who, 
orermatched by three powerM robbers, abandons his goods, which 
he hopes he may at some future period replace, for the sake of his 
li£B ; bat if these robbers think good so to maltreat and maim their 
vk^m as to destroy all prospect of restitution, or so prolong the 
teroiy>f his suffering as to render restitution useless, would not the 
xxMBi be justified in resisting to the last, and calling for help from^ 
othevs, espeoiatly if there were a probability of his obtaining it? 
The case of Poknid at the present moment is very similar. She htm 
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bees robbed, and instead of attempting to regain her property at 
onee, she is told, by waiting and increasing in numbers, to make 
lierself a match for her adversary ; but it should be remembered 
^it that advergary is increasing too, and seeking day l^ day to 
refider her prey more secure. The nobles are to create an effeetire 
middle class, give their serfs freedom, but no indemnity is offered 
them for their sacrifices ; and if remonstrance or diversity of <^inion 
with the government be expressed by a Pole in his own country, 
Modlin or the grave is his reward. To create a middle class, imd 
thus gradually slide off the yoke, would at the present rate of pro- 
gress require ages, and the nation which once led the van would be 
far in tlw rear of the most tardy State in Europe. 

Eor the attainment of freedom a universal sense of patriotism is 
kkdeed necessary : neither is this wanting in Poland ; and its ally, 
hatred of the common foe, pervades all classes, from the noble to 
the peaeant. We know not the extent to which the present ferment 
in tie neighbouring States may spread. Austria, if the words of 
Italy's minister may be relied upon, will have sufficient work for 
both hands ; from Kussia rumours of insurrectionary morements 
are continually wafted to our shores ; and that unerring barometer, 
her money market, is most depressed. Prussia is the only neigh- 
bouring nation that is free; but, as " Delta" truly observes, " rev<3u- 
lionary movements are eminently contagious in modem times." 
The predominating idea is reform ; we have seen miracles done in 
Italy, aad why not elsewhere P A successful campaign in Poland, 
in unison with one in Hungary, followed by the intervention of the 
English and French governments, would complete the worl com- 
menced by the treaty of 1815. 

We think we have shown, that the dismemberment of this unhappy 
country was unjust ; that its subsequent administration has been 
dmraeterized by oppression ; that its reconstruction into an inde- 
pendent kingdom is desirable ; that its people are capable of self- 
government: therefore, their attempts to enjoy this privilege 
cannot be condemned as destitute of any prospect of success, and 
tihey lare, in our opinion, quite justifiable. Alotbt. 

NEGATIVE i-ETICLB.— II. 

The Pole« hare doubtless suffered much since the conquest of 
their country and its partition among its three most powerful 
BS%hbours. The principles of international law, and the want of 
personal interest, prevented other nations actively interfering in 
bdbclf of her national independence, while her own power and 
reseuroes were insufficient to cope successfully with three such 
ffwertak and unscrupulous foes. She became a subjugated and 
dimembered State, forming respectively parts of three distinct 
e mnir e g ^ subject to strange and varving laws, calculated to annihilate 
all her nationid peculiarities. Half a century has done its work of 
wwu ? yiii g Of^ession ia right full earnest, and the nation is now 
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powerless, without resources, without energy, downstricken, hope- 
less, aud friendless. 

AH this is susceptible of easy explanation, and is such as may be 
always expected in the history of nations under similar circumstances 
to those in which Poland was placed previous to her subjugation, 
and into which the conquering nations were forced by the acquisition 
they had made. 

li is not for us to justify the acts which hare contributed to the 
present condition of Poland. We have to consider the advisability 
of her now attempting to regain her independence, and, in doing so, 
can only look to the past as, in the ordinary estimation of politicians, 
contributing to or accelerating her present moumfcd condition. 

Poland, as an elective monarchy, rested not on the broad basis 
of the people, — neither on their principles nor in their affections. 
Two classes only existed among the Poles, the noble and the serf. 
The former possessed all political power and all social right ; the 
latter was a mere chattel at his disposal, but perhaps not more so 
than their elective monarch, for the king of Poland was chosen by 
the nobles from among their own number, and he who obtained the 
highest price was the object of their choice. Whether the bribe 
was paid by a foreign potentate, or by the friends of the elected 
king, he was equally a toy or bauble in the hands of his purchasers. 
The contentions for the monarchy caused anarchy and rebellion at 
home, and embroiled the nation with neighbouring States, who, 
perhaps, had received some wrong during the election, or had been 
disappointed by its result. Under this complication of evils, three 
great neighbour States, being alarmed for the safety of contiguous 
parts of their own States, or pretending they saw and feared that 
danger, conceived the idea of making partition among themselves 
of the kingdom of Poland. The design was executed. The people 
of that unhappy country, being divided among themselves at nome, 
and without friends abroad, became an easy conquest to the 
oppressor, and henceforth they were treated as vanquished foes, 
and completely enslaved. 

Poland has been acquired and held by force of arms ; it has 
therefore been governed as a conquered country. She has felt 
this, and attempted many struggles for freedom. How utterly- 
futile those efforts have been we need not recall to the reader a 
memory. The black page of history on which they are written is 
80 impressive as to have secured the attention of every student of 
history by the horrid exhibition of misery and oppression it has 
revealed to the civilized world. 

By the laws of nations it appears to be the dominant principle 
that facts as they stand in the history of nations are to be con- 
sidered as rights not to be disturbed. Kussia, Austria, and Prussia 
considered themselves jeopardized by the anarchy consequent upon 
the elective monarchy of Poland. It was to them matter sufficient 
to. warrant the conquest of that country. They attempted it, and 
succeeded ; hence the dismemberment became un fait accomplh 
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and, as such, gave to those nations a right of possession recognized 
by all other governments. Since this recognition, they have main- 
tained their right, so acquired, by adhering to the laws of nations 
with true Machiavellian policy. They have sought to destroy and 
annihilate every power, principle, or person who was in the least 
degree likely to disturb the status quo of their conquest. The 
success which has attended the efforts of these disciples of 
MachiaveUi is too well known to need repetition here, for the 
spectacle of down-trodden and oppressed Poland has drawn largely 
upon the sympathies of humanity. In the midst of Europe she 
lies, her name erased from its geography, her place among the 
States of Christendom a blank, her nationality a byword and a 
scoff, her resources abstracted by the oppressor, her patriots in 
exile or suffering a felon's doom, her nect under the iron hoof of 
despotism, her feet in fetters ; a cloud of woe covers her like a 
funeral pall, and despair paralyzes all the forces of her nature. 
How, then, can she be "justified in endeavouring to regain her 
national independence "P Would it not be martyrdom to attempt 
it ? Or rather, would it not assume the character of suicide to 
expose herself to the destruction which must necessarily fall upon 
her should she now endeavour lo regain her nationality ? Is it not 
possible that in the order of nature a peculiar state or condition of 
the social body or commonwealth may need a purification by trial 
and suffering, to prepare it for future greatness, in some way 
analogous to that treatment of the body physical, which prostrates 
all the physical powers in order to drive out the disease, and 
prepare it for hejuthy life P If so, it is the duty of the friends of 
toland, not, by prematurely endeavouring to regain its nationality, 
utterly to destroy it, but, by a thorough education of the whole 
people in the habits of law, order, good government, the subjugation 
of me feelings, the exaltation of the reasoning powers, and the 
cultivation of the highest moral character, establish her future on a 
basis so sure and soimd, that coming ages shall admire her beau^, 
poets sing of her glories and her grandeur, while the faithful his- 
torian traces her mournful pathway through the troubles of the past. 

We would not that the reader should think us advocates for 
Russian despotism, Austrian treachery, or Prussian indifference. 
We condemn most heartily all the wrongs inflicted on Poland by 
her guilty neighbours. We equally condemn those unwise friends 
who wish her to shed her best olood in a useless struggle for that 
which, under existing circumstances, is utterly impossible of success. 
We, as real friends of Poland, advise incUvidual personal improve- 
ment to every lover of his fatherland — improvement in heart, mind, 
body, and wealth. We entreat them to oecame personally holier, 
wiser, healthier, and wealthier lovers of their mother country. 
Then, in the good time coming for all holy, earnest workers, a 
happy future of glorious independence is in store for poor, un- 
fortunate Poland, 

Snowfields. Dinah Moebis, 
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"ESSAYS AND BEVEEWS." 

Thk attention wMcb this work has excited, arises as nrach from 
tbe antagonism awakened by an article in the Wesiminster Review, 
fl« from the ability of the authors, or the character of their specu- 
hitions. The article now referred to is singalarly unfair and 
exaggerated, and is in its tone rery offensive. It is mnch nearer 
to the ribald style of the infidelity of former days, than the milder 
negations of a I^ewman or a Bnnsen. These Essays appear to us 
to contidn scarcely anything new, and to be undistinguished, as a 
whole, by any great research or erudition. They seemed at first 
to hayo fallen almost still- bom from the press, but the article in 
the Westminster called attention to them, and since that time they 
have engaged not merely the attention of scholars and theologians^ 
bfit haye TOcome one oi the most common subjects of talk or yito* 
peration. The Essayists contend that difficulties on the subject 
of religion beset not only those who profess to make it their study 
but eyen the labouring classes of England, who are to a large 
extent alienated from the Church, and yet see no attraction nor no 
answer to the wants of their nature in the teachings of the dis- 
senting meeting-house. But it is sad to think that these Essayv 
hoye afforded idle speculation to those most secularly inclined^ 
while they haye created a bigoted op^ition, which must proye 
prejudicial to freedom of theological inquiry, and increase one of the- 
worst evils of our time, namely, that of hypocrisy — men preachix^ 
what they do not believe. Should a prosecution be institute against 
the authors of these Essays ? We tnink not. It will be recollected, 
that the Essayists must be held responsible for their own produe* 
tions alone, and although a prosecution micht be successful against 
one or other of them, it wpuld be impossible to succeed against alL 
There is, for example, a marked difference, not merely in the tone 
and spirit but also in the conclusions, between i^ Essays of Dr* 
Wilson and Dr% Temple : even were success probable, it could onfy 
be obtained after a large amount of Htigation and verbid dis- 
cussion prejudicial to the calm investigation of truth. It i» 
notorious that many of those very seriously opposed to the yiewft 
of the Essayists as a whole, do not, in one x>frticvlAr or another^ 
believe the Thirty -nine Articles in the sense in which these were 
composed ; how then shall they join in prosecuting those whe haye 
merely gone a little farther than themselyes P The common notion 
ef a church, is a set of persons banded together for religious worship, 
and it may be for propagandisra, who have exactly the same theo- 
logical opinions. Hence they hold themselves aloof ft^m those of 
a difievent oreed. Hence the chief importance is attached ta the 
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tnflmg points on which Christians differ rather than the ii^reat 
doctrines on which they agree. Hence, too, a standing scandal of 
disnnion, of which the Soman Catholic takes advantage, as he 
indeed has a right. He points to a church with a union, it may he, 
to & large extent mechanical, and produced at the expense 6( 
intelligence, hut also, let us say, free from all those developments of 
which the " Essays and^Beviews " afford an example, which, whether 
we are reconciled to it or not, are, so far as regards the /utore, the 
most embarrassing topics of discussion among Protestant inquirers. 
Among dissenters we know rery few sects bound by the most 
generu points of agreement. The Churdi of England, practically 
tX )<ea8t adopting the attitude of a compromise^ between opposite 
pasties, has long embraced a Tariety of opinions. There are those 
who are within a hair's breadth of the Church of Eome. There are 
ti^e Low Churchmen, who go to Exeter Hall to fulminate against the 
errors of Romanism. There is the class of liberal theologians, of 
wh<mi Dr. Arnold and Mr. Sobinson are examples. There are the 
ftrflowers of Mr. Maurice, a rery illustrious and earnest band. It 
is well that aD this should be so in a National Church. Where a 
▼ast body of cultivated men are allowed quietly to think for them- 
selves, gteat differences of opinion are inevitable, and it is well that 
Uiere is a sphere where this may po on free from the narrowness of 
s sect and the sin of schism. This is true to the idea of a National 
C^ur^ as developed by Mr. Coleridge, and in the excellent essay 
of Dr. Wilson. It is difficult, notwithstanding what Dr. Wilson 
wys, to reconcile this with subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
bvrt if it be a fact, as ^e think it is, that it can be reconciled, we 
Bust rrioice in it as favourable to religious freedom. We earnestly 
tmftt, merefore, that any prosecution will fail, and we are convinced 
tlbat, in that event, the interests of trath will not suffer. 

As already observed, the Essays and Keviews differ a good deal 
itwcL each other, although there is undoubtedly the bond of a 
eomraon sympathy, embracing, perhaps, little more than a desire 
fbr ft free expression of opinion on the subject of religion. The 
frittids of Dr. Temple repudiate the conclusions drawn from his 
!&Bay. A teacher m one of the first seminaries in England, 1^ 
looks o«t upon the worid as a great schoolhouse. In the infancy 
of the race men were taught by rules ; they were brought up under 
'^e drill of Judaism. At a farther stage they must have an 
exam^e, both moral and intellectual. Christ answers this want. 
We are now outgrowing it. We need no longer an example. We 
arast read the law of God written in onr own hearts. One of the 
Essftjfists, T>T, Baden fowell, who has now, we trust, gone to 
reeeive & brighter revelation than can dawn upon us in this world, 
c e^pies t i e s views more opposed to commonly received ideas regardinj^ 
CSiristiKnity tiian almost any of his co^essayists. Passing nis life 
ift ^ eidtivaUon of natural science, he is prepared to enlarge so 
nraeh the sf^ere of law, as to strike forcib^r at the preternatural 
elament tt the Bible. But in that element he professes to believe* 
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There is a margin left for faith. There is a mystery, but still he 
believes — perhaps very much as the more enlightened Catholic does 
not doubt the JReal Presence. From the most distant arena of 
science he comes back to the shrine of his heart, and there kneel- 
ing, like a repentant child, he utters the prayer, it may be with a 
feltering tongue, — "Lord, I believe; help mine unbelief;" and 
Mr. Maurice doubts not that Dr. Powell is sincere in the reserva*- 
tions he ms^kes. 

There is- much in these Essays which we think unsound. 'It 
might be fairly suggested, for example, to Dr. Temple, whether 
our Lord be merely an object of imitation. Has He not given His 
doctrines, which reveal to us the character of God, as well as our 
own character and destiny P We are sure that the necessity for 
that Divine Person cannot disappear with the progress of civilization. 
It may be said that the cultivated mind can do without Him. We 
dispute it. All are partakers of the trials and the weaknesses of a 
common humanity. All require the grasp of an Almighty arm to 
prevent them from sinking into fatalism. Goodness would be 
crushed from our hearts did we conceive of nothing around us but 
eternal forces. The blossom of our joys would be withered by the 
chiU blasts of selfishness, and fail to ripen into the golden fruit of 
benevolence. The blue sky, apart* from Him, has no voice which 
speaks peace to us. The murmur of many waters lulls not the un- 
rest of conscience. The breath of flowers cannot wing to heaven 
our feeble aspirations. We want a king, loyalty to whom gathers 
up the scattered fragments of our life into symmetry and beauty. 
We turn from all the pomp of nature and the pride of philosophy 
and listen for a brother's tones, teaching us the nobility of man, the 
dignity of labour, the blessedness of self-sacrifice, and pointing us 
to an eternal rest in God. Dr. Temple's Essay is, however, liable 
to misconstruction, and our condemnation should not be indiscrimi- 
nate. He refers to instruction as given to our race by a living God. 
This is of the essence of real religion. This idea might have led 
him to recognize faith in a divine teacher as a permanent reality to 
mankind ; but he falls short of that conclusion. Judaism, in teach^ 
ing monotheism, fulfils its purpose, and is exhausted. Its only 
object is to tell us that God- is One ; that we ought not to worship 
many gods. What room is there left for a Christianity, worthy of 
the name, as the outgrowth of a history and a system with a 
design so poor P We might expect nothing more than the Christ of 
a Priestley, lauded by the eulogies of a Rousseau. 

Notwithstanding the tendencies of much in the Essays and 
[Reviews, we must still look to Christ as alone satisfying our wants 
and aspirations. We can look to Him as our king ; we can feel 
that He is our brother. We could not do this unless He were the 
Son of man and the Son of God. We could not do so unless He 
were the Son of God in a sense quite different from the rest of our 
race — ^unless He were God incarnate. We must believe in Hia 
great sacrifice reconciling man to God, and thus God to man, and 
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&£fordinp: us, too, an example of self-sacrifice. He is revealed to ns 
in something wiser than the pa^es of a book, however precious ; for He 
is revealed in the minds and the hearts of His followers. We must 
believe in His miracles. The laws of nature are God's laws. They 
are not independent of Him. Miracles were performed to fulfil a 
higher than a merely physical law. Comparatively subordinate as 
we think the place to be which they occupy, we believe in their 
credibility simply as we believe in the moral evidences of revelation. 
They seem to us naturally to harmonize with them. To consider 
them impossible, is to regard God as prevented by an iron necessity 
from reaching, in order to renew, the aflTections of His child. They 
are also Christ's ^ay of affording us an example of benevolence. 
This world's wealth was shut out from Him, but Ho gave for the 
good of others the wealth of a divine power. They show us what 
Christians have been but slow to feel, that our religion consists not 
merely in preaching, or ecclesiastical arrangements, but in doing 
good to all. We cannot separate from them the preternatural 
element. Without that they vanish, and Christ's divine example 
would cease to be. 
► We must protest against hasty generalizations from the book in 

Siestion. If, for example, we admit that there is a legendary 
ement in the Scriptures, are we forced to sweep away the whole 
preternatural machinery P If we admit a great part of what Dr. 
Pattison says, as to the mechanical character of the Christian 
evidences oi the last century, are we driven to the conclusion that 
it has no historical basis whatever P Because the most various 
results have been obtained from the interpretation of the Bible, are 
we to despair of any just interpretation at all P Amidst a multi- 
tude of systems, each Christian has sufficient of the truth to 
enlighten and console him. There is much, however, in the '* Essays 
and B;eviews," at which we should rejoice. Are many Christians 
less slaves to the letter of the Bible than before P Less disposed 
to rest the most momentous conclusions on isolated texts P More 
disposed to grasp its general principles P More disposed to harmonize 
it by a wise interpretation with the dicta of conscience? We 
'should rejoice in this. Bolder than before we are, but still reverent, 
and even with the freest handling of religion we believe God's 
truth to be safe in the judgment of His child. Should we not 
rejoice at seeing that His government is not arbitrary, but founded 
on principles of equity P that we cannot ascribe to Him procedure 
from which we would ourselves shrink P that no room is thus lef c 
for the sceptical answer, I have no faith in a love which is for me, 
but not for another ? We should rejoice to look up to God really 
as a Father ; to feel that that title, as applied to Him, is not a mere 
sound ; to feel that His love is deeper than our sins and sorrows, 
that it is infinite as His own nature, and that it encompasses in its 
embrace all mankind. We cast away, perhaps, the hay and stubble 
of Christian evidence, and place our faith on foundations that are 
eternal. 
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AmidBt tlie eontroyersies of our timfi, oar religkm east he 
tuned solely by regarding as supremely Tiduable the common prin- 
ciples which distinguish mi Chrislians, aad which ^iye life and hope 
to all. It is mu^ the same worship which arises from yarioiw 
temples, and which pleads to the same Father wiUi common wants 
and aspirations from many homes. There haye been equally good 
men in all sects, Fenelon was a Catholic, Chalmers was a Calrimst, 
Arnold a Lutheran, Wesley an Armenian, Channing a Unitarian. 
Jjet us engage in some noble enterprise with men of a yariety of 
opinion, and do we not find our sectarian self-conceit humbled F 
In the presence of some great calamity, how completely ^e sect*- 
rian dinerences of a family disappear ; and oh, is there not a common 
danger, and a death in life, whicn should cement a common union, and 
iHreathe a common aspiration f Woe be to us if our religion consists 
merely in our poinds of controyersy, and if we fail practically to 
realize the same fkith amidst a yariety of forms and (me family 
of God on eartii and in heayen. 

The lessons we may learn from the subject in hand are num^^ona, 
and Mr. Maurice, Mr. Hughes, and others, have gathered these up 
in a series of tracts in course of publication. Haye we not, mmis-* 
ters and laymen, been laying far too great stress on questions of 
eyidenceh have we not exposed ourselves to the attacks of the 
Essayists P Mere questions of that kind will not give spiritual life to 
us. If we preach or act out the gospel, as a spirit and a life, the fai^ 
will come, the evidence will not be wanting. In fine, if we desire 
a AtxGBg faith, let us try to do some good day by day in the world. 
The youngest and the poorest among us may do tms. Let us do 
so from the highest motives. Then we shml have a holy trust 
which scepticism cannot rob us of. Let us be benevoleaLt, and we 
shall not long despair of God's benevolence* Let us exhibit the 
spirit of our £[>rd, and we shall know that He and His religion are 
divine. T. U. 
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BevoluUonM in English History, By EoBBET Vaughaw, D»D. 
Vol. II., Revolutions in JEteligion, London: Parker, Son, and 
Bourn. 1861. 16a. 

Many of the cynical critics, whose special delight it is to cry 
** stuff and nonsense" over the most valuable additions to that 
deathless literature which has long been the glory of our land, 
have, with characteristic querulousnef s, attempted to dispute one or 
two unimportant facts in the first volume of this great work. Dr. 
Vaughan's reply, in a note at the end of the present volume, is at 
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ODM digniEed aad complete, ai^ r^nindi vm •trongij of tiie limi 
shaking the dew-drops from his mane ; but not eren tke eajeane of 
the Saturday Seview, in its pitiful notice of thii rolume, Te&turet 
to call in question the philosophical correctness of the Doctor's 
diYision of this important subject :— 
L Bevolutions in £ace. 

2. BeTolutions in Eeligion. 

3. Eeyolutions in Government. 

4. devolutions in Social Power. 

The first of these we noticed on its appearance ; and the second 
(thanks to the untiring industry of its author) now invites owt 
attention. We shall attempt only a sketch or description of ikm 
book, and by no means an analysis of the subject. The first 
twenty years of the reign of Henry VIII., during Wolsey*i 
administration, is the key-stone to the English Bevolution in 
religion; in fact, the era of which this work, in its opening 
cluster, treats, is confessedly the most important and eventfiil in 
the whole series of English history. It owes its transcendent 
interest, not to the personal character of the reigning sovereiffo, 
but to tiie general state of Europe, and to the tram of memorabk 
circomstances into which he was insensibly led by the scheming 
and many-sided Wolsey. 

The brilliant, though too daring career of this ruler of priaeM 
and arbitrator. of Europe, is sketched with firmness and impar< 
tiality, and the influence he exerted over Henry faithfully por- 
tray^. Although, perhaps, the events of this reign are better 
known than those of almost any other reign, vet it is with unfeigned 
pleasure that we listen to a further recapitulation from the veteran 
WBoJI^QS!, whose " object in writing it is to supply a want felt in his 
youth," and whose wish it is, *'that no other book should 1m 
needed to enable the reader to realize the purpose for whieh the 
present work is written." 

The second chapter consists of an able and much-needed riiumi 
of a dif&cult subject — ''lUform, before the Beformation Parlia- 
ment ;" and shows how " the natural progress of learning, intel- 
ligence, and wealth in England, and the success of the reformed 
doctrine upon the Continent, contributed, under the providence of 
Gt>d, to brmg the mind of many in this country under the influence 
of Protestant thought." 

It is almost superauous to say that this progress was exceedingly 
gradual, because it is onlv by slow processes that any great revo- 
hition was effected. ** Men learn to do by degrees what they 
would never have dared to do at once." The fall of Wolsey from 
power was the removal of the grand stay to an enormous system 
of abuses, both in Church and State. His manoBuvriii^with foreign 
powers, truckling to the popes, and prevailing upon Henry to nUe 
without a Parliament, had well-nigh brought us mto trouble ; but, 
happily, the king's extremity is the people's opportunity, and 
Henry, ever prudent enough to concede in time, abandoned the 
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idea of ruling without a Parliament, and the impatient represen-* 
tatives of a people whose power of endurance was rapidly 
approaching a vanishing point, met to congratulate each other 
upo n the freedom from ecclesiastical domination which the fall of 
Wolsey inaugurated. The proceedings of this Parliament, which, 
in some important particulars, may be compared to a Parliament 
convened a century later, are detailed with a patience quite exem- 
plary, and with a minuteness which none but an honest worker in 
the historic field would display. 

The temper, constitution, and doings of the Eeformation Parlia- 
ment next receives careful consideration, from which it appears that 
during its seven years' session its attention was largely directed to 
such measures as affected the position of the •English clergy, and 
the relation of England to the Papal See. The spiritual courts 
were duly reformed ; the jurisdiction of the prelates was restrained 
and narrowed ; the legislative authority of the Houses of Convoca- 
tion was brought to an end, — in itself an important and long-needed 
measure ; — the papal power itself was graaually defied, until shut 
out from all authority on English ground, and from all accesiT 
to English wealth ; it was at length openly disowned ; the Bishop of 
Borne declared to be no more than an ordinary bishop, all persons 
being required to submit to the Crown of England as supreme 
over all persons and causes, civil or ecclesiastical, on pain of in- 
curring tne penalties of treason. 

Throughout the entire narrative the domestic life of Henry VIII. 
ii interwoven, and its tragic details graphically rendered, giving a 
completeness to the history which is not attained in any ecclesiastical 
compilation of the kind. 

Although, as we have seen, the cause of the Eeformation was 
proceeding thus satisfactorily, yet Henry had not severed himself 
entirely from the Romish Church. In 1636 the two Houses of 
Convocation met, and were presented by Henry with a document 
which he had prepared, with the assistance of his divines, tmder 
the title of a " Book of Articles," which every clergyman was bound 
to read and expound to his parishioners. The next year, Henry 
having suppressed the rebellion in the north, resolved to put 
an end to the great abbeys and monasteries ; but, to justify this act 
of spoliation to the English people, the Government exposed the 
immoralities, and especially the superstition and fraud, connected 
with monasticism. The progress of the Reformation is carefully 
recorded, and we learn that the free circulation of the Englisn 
Bible, the use of the Book of Common Prayer, breathing, as it 
does, so much scriptural feeling, tended to set the mind and 
utterance of the nation at liberty, so that every man took a ready, 
and often intelligent, part in the national struggle for religious 
liberty. 

The chapter following, consists of a general review of England 
under the first Eeformation, and is of an eminently practical and 
varied character; showing how the king comes in the place 
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of the feudal chief in. military affairs, with the new motives 
engendered thereby to new combinations for different national 
purposes. Henry's continental alliances, and the broils Angnjng 
therefrom, also receive the attention they deserve. The various 
irregularities of the king, and the timely interference of the " faithful 
Commons;" the relative state of law and crime; the progress 
of architecture, learning, and the fine arts; of agriculture and 
the social sciences, supply, respectively, valuable material for a 
chapter of much interest. 

The history of the Ecclesiastical Eeformation under Edward VI. 
is next proceeded with, and displays the same satisfactory diligence 
and ability. Dr. Vaughan, though emphatically a Protestant, 
is bjr no means a polemic, and his estimate of the various sects- and 

Parties that have m turn aided in turning the coimtry upside down, 
oes not partake of that amount of bilious invective, or rabid par- 
tisanship, which so commonly deface party histories. , 

We commend Dr. Vaughan's work to the careful perusal of the 
thoughtful everywhere, earnestly hoping that he may be spared to 
cpmplete the great project he has imdertaken. Satisfied that 
he will place the historic student imder no small obligation, and 
^am for himself, — ^we do not say win, — an honourable position among 
the English classics of the 19th century. 

2%tf SpiMfious Ethics of Sceptical Philosophy : a Critique on Mr* 
Sotyodke^s " Tuogic of Life.** By Ji.MBS Olabe. London : 
Henry James Tresidder. 

This is a small pamphlet on a large subject, and is worthy of the 
perusal of those wnose thoughts are being directed to such topics. 

Tracts for Friests and People, No. 1. Religio Laici. By Thomas 
HuoHSS, Author of "Tom Brown's School Days," &c. Cam- 
bridge and London : MacmiUan and Co. 1861. Pp. 39. Price Is. 
The earnest words of an earnest man generally merit and obtain 
attention. It is thus with the contents of the tractate now before 
us; for although it consists merely of some thirty^nine pages, 
it contains many weighty thoughts upon that great religious 
controversy whicn is now engrossing so much of public attention. 
Some of the writer's sentiments we could not endorse, but the 
evident sincerity and earnestness with which Mr. Hughes states his 
opinions, claim for him a thoughtful and impartial hearing. 

Theological Tbacts foe the Times: — The World at School; or, 
Education and Development. Third Edition. Price 3d. 1%« 
Supernatural 'in Christianity ; or, the Bible a Divine Revelation. 
Price 3d. London : Henry James Tresidder. 
This series of tracts, of which the first two are before us, is 
designed, in the words of the publisher, " for the defence of the doc- 
trines of orthodox Christianity. The first seven will have to do 
specially with the subjects treated of in " Essays and [Reviews ;" 
and we nave no doubt they will therefore obtain a wid^ circulation. 
1861. K 
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lie Ckairmmi and Speaker' 9 Guide. By Thokas BMinr. Third 
Sditftn. LoiKlon: Lcrngmans. Lirerpool: HowelL 1b. 
A womt of this kind has often been inquired for bj the monbert 
of nnitaid improvement societies^ and we have much p^eaanre in 
drawing attention to the one now before ns, as it contains moelt 
nHable information, conveyed in a very intelHgible style. 
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KABTH^ TBINITT,— BBAUTT, tOVE, AND LmERTT. 

Gbeat deeds are heralded bj noble thoogbta, 
As snmmer by the prophet songs of spring. 
Man^s strength can onl j gn^e with the seen, 
But *tis h» TirtBe to grow wise bj faith; 
To {AOfee the cloud ti»ift trails the napev^KM; 
And Tanttth* Blf;h(t that bara dead mjsteiioe. 
Yet knowledge fidterai^ and even futii grows dbav 
Bat love believes aU^ and belief is heaven. 

hD9k np^ and, lot embracing heart to hearty 

Hist(»ic truth and pure poetic thought 

Coarse down the halls of Time, inseparable; 

Fanr Poesy enctreling Truth's pate brow 

llflth spirH-fiowers, immortal as the stars. 

Memorials el the hero-hearted past 

Weave robes of inspiration to enchant 

The sober dulness of all present things. 

Yesterday breathes her soul into to<4ay, 

And earth grows rich. I>eath mintsters to life, 

And grief ta joy, and to sorrow gladness, — 

The orowB of thorns first, then tbs cup of life. 

All present good eomes not from present toil: 

Om heart-wning tears,, like dew-drops bora of night, 

Pnpare the heavenly morn. 

Men aggregat* 
Ms mdividttaf, endure alitd 
The secf^ gnawings of some vital cartf. 
Or hide the germs of noble heroism. 
The feme may be a whited sepulchre, 
Or the pure habitation of a god. 
Doing is the mirror of the souFs being; 
We ktiow thills only by their tlsibks. 
In man's heart-world, chief of the fiiUen stars, 
That yet in life's night seek to borrow heaven's Kght, 
Ije heaven's sweet smiles and hell's hypocriaes, 
Goi>*8 seraph Lom and Saun's bloodhowad JSMtm. 
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If this usurps, the joj of life is lost; 

If thaty then beauty hovers ererywhere. 

And liberty nnreils, and life is peace. 

Thos man and his world each ether inflaeoce: 

Great deeds impress their likeness on his sool. 

And monld it to their ibrm for good or ill; 

So he may move a nation, — that nation 

Move the world: so individual woe win* 

Universal sympathy, or genios 

Scintillating snddenly may command 

The nnmeasured homage of a wondering world. 

A people's sorrow is a poet's grief; 

The storm that bends the oak Uights the lily. 

The tyranny of earth is earth's self- corse, 

TIte corse of man on man ; deeply engrossed 

In goi7 capitals on all the past 

We read its story: a yooth hate>fostered, 

A conning manhood, a prood tottering age. 

But the past, like the present, seeks with yain desirt 

To paint the blosHom and conceal the worm^ 

To hide corruption beneath mounds of flowers. 

And Etil holding yet her hounds in leash^ 

We need to grapple with the living foe 

Rather than moralize upon the dead: 

Let the dead past bury its dead. 

BBAUTT. 

Thnmed on heaven's dome, arrayed in shadowIcM light 

Sits Beauty, angel- winged, and seraph-eyed: 

Her sceptre love, her empire liberty, 

Htr ehiefest care poor earth. Sinless seraphs 

With mosic on their wings caress her brow, 

And at her feet sit the ahadows of the past, 

With Time, man's foe, but her most willing slave. 

And every element obeys her smile: 

Here a hnge mountain to be hoared with snows. 

There a new grave to be embossed, with flowers; 

Kow a fair islet to be clad in green, 

A cathedral ruin solemnized with shade, 

A rippling river ribbed with golden sand. 

Or a gloomy ravine to be crowned with clouds; 

Star-spangled draperies for sable night. 

Dew- wreaths of diamonds for the crystal morn, 

And girths of sunbeams for the loins of day, 

And sleep-inviting shade for evening. 

For man she plucks heaven's fairest, sweetest flowers: 
Wreathed memorils of early innocence; 
The appreciative love of all God's works; 
Contentment, whether skies may glow or lower; 
Thoughts noble, and aspirings above earth ; 
Bemerobrances of faces gone to heaven 
(We have that much of heaven here on earth), 
And Yoiceful visions of tbb possible ; 
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Stories of stnifrgles for the right— of deep 
Heart-jeaniings afrer liberty and troth; 
And an innate love for all that lovelj is, 
Whether in death or life, or joy or sorrow; 
Kinship with Beauty's self, power to discern 
The pencillings of love in all that is. 

Ambrosial breathings perfamed all the skies 

As Beauty's snn -smile woke the heart of Love. 

Mowc as sweet as Hope's dream thrilled through life : 

Shade-haunted valleys, sparkling founts and rills, 

Blanched Alpine summits, fairy-winged winds, 

And soft Eolian zephyrs hymned her praise, 

A perfect song, by perfect harmonists. 

The soul of each quick thought was caught to heaiven, 

Earth grasping but the inexpressive words — 

As souls of men are never known on earth, 

But in the courts of God. For the soul's true thought 

Unveils its perfect harmony but in heaven : 

The mantle falls to earth, the prophet soars. 

Carnation blushes suffused earth and air 
As nature's million voices sang sphere-songs ; 
The eddying circle of one strain came borne 
To men by that most gentle angel, Echo: — 

Beauty, fair empress of Nature, Beauty, soul-genius of music, 

Mitred in shadowless light; Bathing with roses the hours. 
Couched on the wings of the morning; Whispering away all our sadness, 

Girded with starry delight: Theme of all harmony's powers: 

To thee we sing, To thee we guide. 

To thee we bring From the mountain side. 

Voices from out of the night. The sonnets of grateful flowers. 

Beauty, Love's own sweetest sister. Beauty, companion of seraphs, 

Artist whose ravishing skill - Guardian of man and his earth. 

With eloquent pencil adometh Weeping with him in his sorrows, 

Meadow and ravine and hill: Joying with him in his mirth: 

To thee we lead. Thee we caress. 

From the flowery mead, Thee our souls bless, 

The voice of the murmuring rill. Thou sister of sorrowing earth. 

Awhile the voices ceased, and then again 
Spoke individually : — 

The ripplincr stream, with pearly voice, 
Sidging " Rejaice, rejoice, rejoice!" 
In soft, low strains of music cb^ce. 
Said, Earth is the home of Beauty. 

The lofty sky, her forehead clear 
Beflected in a dewy tear, ' 
That glistened on a violet near, 
Besponded| Heaven is Beauty. 
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The forest trees, with foliafre bright, 
Looked up from oat the waning nighty 
And, laughing load with merry might, 
Said, Strength and age are Beaaty. 
The mist that crowned the moantain*8 brow, 
The golden clond that saoward flew, 
And the evanescing morning dew, 

Sighed, Puritj is Beauty. 
And then the hum of the happy throng 
Barst forth in a still more happy song, 
And the welkin echoed loud and long 
With the voice of the sons of Beauty. 
" There's Beauty," they sang, '' in the forest gUde, 
When mantled o*er with a cooling shAde, 
And sporting where the flowers are laid. 
Sparkles a glittering fountain. 
** There s Beauty in the changing sky, 
When fleecy clouds across it fly, 
And crimson peaks of glory lie 
Upon yon giant mountain. 
" There's Beauty in the calm serene 
That ^veils the morn in silver sheen, 
As though a storm had never been 
Since earth in chaos slumbered. 
" There Beauty in the sea, when storms 
Uprouse ten thousand giant forms, 
Who, clad in terror and alarms, 
Mirror heaven's worlds unnumbered. 
" There's Beauty in the moonlit earth, 
When hushed to peace is Day's mad mirth, 
And galaxies of stars come forth. 
To gem the hours with splendour. 
*' There's Beauty in the darkest night, 
For then the mighty cease from might, 
And Earth's wrong'd children dream of Right,— 

And dreams oft deeds engender." 
The song was hushed, the music stilled, 
Whilst balmy incense nature filled, 
And seraphs, wiih soft sweotness, trilled— 
God is the soul of Beauty. 

BEAUTY AND LOVE. 
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Love sits laughing all the day, 
Laughing, laughing, merrily laughing; 
Making life one holiday, 
Laughing, merrily laughing. 
Love can work, and love can play. 
Singing, sowing, singing, reaping; 
De^s of kindness night and day 
Sowing, singing, reaping. 
Love can work, but love can wait. 
Watching erer, calmly waiting; 



Never yet said love " too late"-*- 
Watching, working, waiting. 
Love makes life a royal thing. 
Loyal deed, and purpose holy, 
Heaven and earth's own wedding-ring,- 
Love is high and lowly. 
Love sits laughing all the day. 
Working, waiting, singing, laughing, 
Making life one month of May, 
Laughing, merrily laughing. 
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Without Love, Beautj is ineloqneilt. 
Ab Thought to Deed, so Love to the LoTeljr onst 
Id man be bound, that, aim and end alike, 
Their offspring maj be Liberty. 

Beaut/, 
Coapled with Life, induceth Love — else hov 
Could we our fellow- man respect, his brow 
Cain-marked, if, in his half-saved, half-lost Boul, 
We saw not starry reaches of deep Lore 
Almost divine, and always beautiful? 
No charm of morals or of strength 
Could ever thus take captive Charity. 
In the soul's depths, where lives the still small voice, 
Beauty and Love are ever. Their voices 
Echo through all human hearts. 'Tis too tnie, 
Snrrounded with high walls of pride and fear. 
It may be shrunk to meagre skeletons. 
Yet Gtod 8 own finger wrote their names in us. 
And here they must hold sway, spite of onrsekn. 

The Beauty of earth is passive, ru^ed by Death; 
The Beauty of the soul knows only Life. 

To day the destroying angel is abroad; 

Lightning the herald of his thunder-tread; 

His breath the whirlwind and the tempest-shriek; 

Electric fires, quivering in arrowy sleet. 

Flash from his furious eves. He«ven veils her face 

From the destruction that despoils a world. 

Whilst Death runs rioting through nature's life. 

Tell me, my soul, wakes this or love or fear 
In thee? This to the angelic purities 
May be grand rauwc — a great God-made psalm; 
But to me 'tis terror strongly leagued with power. 
..^.^ Be still I Death's holidays are God's mysteries. 

^- Thus earth's bright beauty fades in one short hour, 

But in an hour revives: for, seel from the East 
The sunbeams come, witii Beauty in their smile*, 
A.nd, silvering all tiie shadows, call pale flowers 
(Ht of dark crannies, where dead leaves had lain. 

One day a storm of sorrow wreck'd my heart; 
Fate's thunderbolt shivered to dust my joy; 
The pillar on which my soul has leaned is gone, 
And I am desolate. 

And were it not 
That earthly Lov^ holds firm affinity 
With Love and Beauty in heaven^ I, too, must die: 
But storms that ravage also purify. 
In my blind love I Isaw not Love's pure home: 
One link the less now chains my soul to earth, 
One friend the more I number now in heaven. 
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Lore looks ««* jmnSsi^ «Vr tix ^Imi wa 

Of ha— iwte, piT wwet tp engirt 

With atcnd tM)|^, otd do«er with kttkj joj. 

The Boul tiiAt lieteM te hrr niMtreley. 

As sumoHr soae awake the traacM fle«iiei% 

Embalmioi^ mrth with rich perfniMfy, 

6e beavealj Love hreAtbee Beautj oo the eoul. 

And robei the sin-etaioed thin|( ia God% owa aoifle. 

Mercj, forfn^eneea, bounty, all eombioed, 

Led oa bj inTitation, — this Is Lova. 

fiomw, umttteimblj prefoaod, se deep 
That Hope*s bright raj aearee cilds its eater ed^; 
Fear, Sin'a iist-bani, hidiag the heart ia gWon, 
Dreading to hear God's Toioe dsBoaaoe its sio. 
And bUist its paradise. 

0arl[-biiow«d Despair 
Whispering, oar hearts to break, Curse God aad die, 
Kather than pray and live. 

All these retreat 
Before Love*s still small ▼(see, as files the night 
Before the jewelled mom. 

Fellow-love from man to his bro^ier siaser msa 
In eldea tiaos the saints called Gbaritj,— 
Faith and Hope than it less mighljr. 

And never more shall Donbt nsarp 

The vacant chamber of oar Faith. 

For Love, though weak to pierce the night,— 

So short the range of bumaii si^it,— 

Believes not less in the hid star-lij^t. 

The light is Mere, the darkness here. 

Is the trae love>song of Gharitf . 

And never more maj chill Despair 

From oat the heart take living Hope. 

For Love, though weak to stem the tide 

Of aims that fail, and sins that chide. 

Still from life's tomb tranced hoign will ^^uide. 

They are not dead bst sleeping, is 

The Saviour-song of Charity. 

And never more shall men complain 
Of death, and fate, and toil, and chance. 
For over all the fraits of sin 
The dove-eyed angel Love shall win 
Subdotng power— tfacM ^ad«^ have beea 
Set roand the soal to enrich the gem, 
Is the promioe-song of CHABtrr. 

BSAUTT, LOTB, AND UBBBTT. 

Plaintive aad low is the cry of earth's inillioBii 
Weeping and wailing, and beading the knee; 
Wearing the yoke anid ysC cursing the bnrthMi 
Languiidiiiig fieebly, yet faia to be fires. 
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Foolish and Tain is the cry of the people, 
Eating and drinking, and bending the knee; 
They who for idleness barter their birthright. 
Do not deserve even in dreams to be free. 
Valiant and leal are the heroes of freedom, 
Manly and tme, and with never a knee; 
Death is more welcome than life withont hononr, 
To men who in soul cannot else bat be free. 
Plaintive and low b the wail of earth's millions, 
Weeping, and fainting, and bending the knee; 
Bouse, men! shake off the entail of your languor, 
And LIVE in good earnest, or die to be free. 
Beauty we see and tonch and know. Love lives 
In every pulse of life. Bat at the shrine 
Of veiled Liberty, we humbly fall, 
And weep petitions to the unknown god. 
We dream, and hope, and weep, dream on and die. 

With facile hand and eager brain we build 
A ghostly fane, the mirage of our hope. 
Along its pillared halls, in stately pomp, 
The virtues tread. There many altars are. 
And many gods, — ^their vestal, Charity. 
There Beauty plays the slave, and Love assomes 
The hue of each desire. There, holy ground, 
No tyrant eye can frown, nor sorrow cloud. 
And no distress encroach nor fear unnerve. 
And this fair fable we call Liberty. 

The aroma of innumerable flowers 
Enchants the air. Soul-soothing harmonies 
Wake echoes in the heart so very sweet. 
So marvellously pure, that of a truth, 
Cherub and seraphim are camped around. 
Such music of such moments makes a heaven. 
No hurtling hail of passion ever falls; 
No revelry disturbs the pious calm 
Of the soul's pleasaunce — 

• Poverty's poor wan cheek 
Is lost, even to memory. The fair earth. 
Blooming in beauty beneath sunny skies, 
Loses all dreariness. Untroubled man 
Reflects the Deity, as a sleeping lake 
The fall orbed moon— and earth is claspt with love 
As holy heaven with stars. The cherubim 
That guards with flaming brand the tree of life 
Lays down his sword, and plucks for us life's fruit 
The soul drinks wisdom from the font of truth; 
The sigh of hopeless woe, the endless cry 
Of injured innocence, the mirthless laugh 
Of idiotcy, the blush of shame, the mask 
Of folly, the envenomed sting of pride. 
Or wealth, or power, suspicion, fear, or hate. 
Is scourged to hell, and Paradise regained. 
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liberty comes not on a perfomed zephyr. 

We chase babbles that break to nothingness; 

We sham prophetic sight, and incantate 

To the unknown God. We fame, and fret, and faint, 

Till death uplifts the reU, and shows thb tbuth. 

We sow a shadow, and we reap despur. 

Tme Liberty is near. She rests her wings 
On the dark present even as did she 
On all the dreary past — waiting for Love 
And Beauty to possess the souls of men, 
Ere she may cry the world's great jubilee. 

Sometimes we hear the echo of her lute 

Sigh on the south wind over a nation*s wrongs^ 

When peoples writhe beneath the foot of Hate, 

And tremble in the iron grasp of Power, 

When innocent blood to Heaven for vengeance cries, 

Then universal brotherhood asserts 

Vitality. Heart throbs for heart — Love's hand 

In holy wrath the sword of Justice wields: 

Earth is convulsed, and tyranny is pierced, 

And Freedom, star of mom, shines through the mist. 

Olives may never wreathe the brow of crime. 

The sun shines, it is true, on bad and good; 

But thorns will not bear grapes, nor crimes content. 

The applause of hypocrites may well beguile 

Oppression into belief that wrong is right. 

But to-day's deeds will be weighed on the morrow, 

And Justice shall teach men to execrate 

The tyrant's sword or tongue, though gilded both. 

And earth shall never more convulse 
With Hate's volcanic fires; 

But Love shall bloom o'er all the dearth. 

And Beauty quicken into birth, 
Whilst tyranny expires. . 
« 
Brother! If thou would'st liv? in purity. 
Such as God loves, and devils writhe to see; 
If thou in this vain show wouldst be a man. 
But a little lower than the angels, seek. 
Strive, straggle, and piously pray for Love-~ 
Love in thy thought, thy word, thy soul, thy life- 
Love angelic, sincere, like truth cloudless; 
Charitable, unselfish, innocent, 
Forgiving, unsuspicious, true, and firm — 
Then shalt tbou see with Love's eye sU God's works. 
And own that they are very good. Beauty 
Will be thy willing handmaid. Liberty 
Thy guest, and Love thy guide to heaven. F. G. 
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OUGHT THE GOVERNMENT OP THIS COUNTRY TO RECOGNIZE 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY OF AMERICA? 



AFFIBMATIVE. 

The Southern Confederacy of 
America is an established fact ; and 
this being the case, howerer muck 
the sympathies of the Government 
may be with the Federal Government 
of North America, they cannot, in 
justice to the enormous interests of 
England in the cotton trade, do other- 
wise than recognize it. The first and 
most important duty of a Grovem- 
ment, — that, indeed, for which all 
Governments were instituted, — is to 
take measures for securing the wel- 
fare of those over whom it rules. 
The second, I appreheikl, is to ad- 
vance the civilization and happiness 
of the world in general. And, pro- 
viding these duties can be advanced 
simultaneously, the course of a Go- 
vernment is clear. But when these 
clash, as they are held by many to 
do in the present case, and which I 
am fer from denying, the bounden 
duty of a Government is to take 
that course which will best tend to 
the welfare of its people, and dis- 
charge the second duty; but, of 
course, onlv so far as it interferes 
with the due performance of the 
first. Therefoi*e, as we derive our 
principal supply^ of cotton from 
South America, and, as I said be- 
fore, the Confederacy is an estab- 
lished fact, the Government ought 
to recognize it. — W. H. R. 

Our Govenmient recognized the 
usurper of France, and why should 
it refuse to acknowledge his South 
American imitator, who evidently 
thinks that "half a loaf is better 
than no bread," and that, as he can- 
not preside over the United States, 
it is Detter that they should bei dis- 
united^ than that he should not 



rule. Davis is as wrong as Napo« 
leon, and ought to get no good en- 
couragement I cannot see how we 
can refuse to act upon our own 
precedents re^^rding Presidents, 
and cry, "All hail !* to the success- 
fuL If our recognition of Imperial 
France was right, our acknowledg- 
ment of confederated villany in 
South America for the permaniza- 
tion of slavery cannot be wrong. 
De facto is not always de jure; but 
we recognize de fad§ government 
elsewhere, why not across the At- 
lantic ?— Domingo. 

If we admit Hm policy of per- 
mitting natioos to choose their own 
government^ it is impossible to ob- 
ject to the doings of the South 
American ConSedMscy. They have 
labelled and seceded. The States, 
as a whole, did that before, and 
were, and have been, recognized. 
The States are getting a trial of their 
own example, and are finding pupils 
apt to leam the lesson they taught. 
We must either recognize the 
federated States, or change and 
reverse our foreign policy. Of 
course, we cannot do the latter, and 
what is left; for an outlet ? Recog- 
nition.— H. H. H. 

Belligerent powers must be ac- 
knowledged, whatever their national 
basis, so long as they are belli- 
gerents. If tney get worsted, re- 
cognition ceases, and they are ab- 
sorbed into,"or by, the conc^uering 
nationality. We cannot refram from 
acknowledging the Southern Con- 
federacy on any settled principles 
of policy. War levels rights and 
wrongs alike, and worships one god 
only, —Success. — ^Theorem. 

The i>w-united States of America 
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mett Intt seoeden from the British 
«iiipli«, Slid if the mother country 
^Rd rk:ht IB recognizing their in- 
dep^idsnce, why should she not 
act ihid same towards Uiose who 
have seceded from 1^ seoeders ? — 
A. C. 

It is written in the Patmerstonian 
^oode of policy that esuek people has a 
ri^t to determine who shall govern 
It. The Southern Conlederaey of 
America has made its choice ; we 
have no option but to recognize 
that choice, and to act accordingly. 
The principle may be wholesome or 
fmwholesome ; but it is a prindple, 
and it has beenintelligtbly^nounced. 
To read back our own lesson will 
iwv«r do. To withhold from any 
^»te the kindly reciprocity of in- 
tercourse it was justified to expect 
from us on our own publicly pro- 
claimed principles, would be wrong. 
As we have given forth the state- 
ment without reservation, we can- 
not legitimately st»rt a reservation 
for the nonce, because, by accident, 
'f3ot/6 Southern Confederacy is fed by 
the blood of slaves. No logic can 
Jiffltify such conduct, except that 
&l the bully who keeps his pro- 
mises when he pleases, and knocks 
down the olnectors to his forgetting 
tiiem when ne likes. — ^Twitch. 

The logic of democracy is never 
"r&rj forcible per se. ' It is only 
when to the many-headed monster 
^* furor mmut minigtrat^* that its 
reasoning becomes Irrefragable. The 
Northern democracy has a habit of 
using "tall" 8i)eech, and is en- 
deavouring to terrify its little cousin 
into subn&sion by its braggery, — 
not itff bravery. If we abstain from 
Teeognizing the Southern Confede- 
rnicy we as good as' acknowledge the 
l0|nc of Imivado, and make our 
policy depend, not upcm principles 
of ri^t, out upon improprieties of 
spee^ and act. To snow that we 
are grandly impartial, we ought to 
recognize Mh as haring a right to 
fight their ffl.— Tom. 



The Southern States of America, hi 
seceding from the Union, assuming 
a hostile appearance^ and attack- 
ing the acknowledged Government^ 
place themselves virtually in tiie 
position of rebels to that State or 
Government, and of traitors to their 
country. Now, does the end justify 
the means, or would the consum- 
mation of their wishes raffiiienthr 
repay them for the enormous sacri- 
fice they are making in thus stinins 
up strife, discord, and bloodshed 
amongst themselves 1 Certainly not. 
Enghmd loves freedom and justice^ 
and is the sworn enemy of the traitor, 
especially of one who would, at 13» 
sacrifice of a brother^s freedom and 
degradation, purchase for himself t^ 
questionable advantage of the slave- 
owner. England can have no sym- 
pathy with the Southerners ; neither 
can she acknowledge them in tiielr 
unjust quarrel. — E. H. W. 

No ; because tJie Confedenwgr is a 
conspiracy of rebels, it it easy to 
make this clear. Though each one 
of the United States is mdependent 
in matters relating to its individual 
capacity, yet all collectively form & 
nation. This naticm possesses a con- 
stitution, which every citizen is to 
hold inviolate. Upon the election of 
President Lincoln, the Southraners 
made the possibility of his over- 
stepping his authority a pretence 
for refusing allegiance to tiie chief 
magistrate. He, Hierefore, has not 
been the aap^ssor, but they. Abra- 
ham Linc3n*s foalty to the eon- 
stitution being unimpeadiable — 
what of his election? It was 
thoroughly in order. But what of 
the constitution itself? It is the 
most popular in existence; more 
broad and liberal than any besides 
"the fairest and grandest that the 
world has ever seen, or history 
named.*' • Of what, then, have the 

* Ber. Dr. M'GHntock, hi a speecSi 
at Cork in 1857. 
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Southerners to complain ? Simply 
nothing. What oo they want? 
To maintain and extend slavery. 
I am not a peace-at-any-price man. 
I am not a believer in the divine 
right of kings. I do helieve that 
revolution is sometimes righteous ; 
hut that it may be so, there must 
he a righteous cause. Not a 
shadow of one exists in this case. 
Unrighteous revolution is necessa- 
rily rebellion. The Southerners, in 
their present hostile attitude, are 
rebels. The Confederacy is the 
budding forth of a traitorous plot to 
thwart, and ultimately subvert, a 
free government ; to dethrone liberty 
and install tyranny. Ought the 
British Government to sanction this ? 
A thousand times, No ! — P. D. 

Britain, having released her own 
slaves, and having held the foremost 
place in all the world as the anta- 
gonist of the slave trade, she cannot 
contaminate herself by any connec- 
tion, or be, in any way, part in 
building up a confederacy whose 
chief comer-stone is slavery. — Jess^. 

Success constitutes a de facto go- 
vernment; pretence does not. When 
success has gilded the ambition of 
President Davis, and set her signet- 
mark upon the charter of the South- 
em Confederacy, then we may 
recognize them as a power ; but not 
till then, if then even, ought they 
to have even the shadow of a shade 
of countenance from free and chris- 
tian Britain. — Gem. 

The Government of this country 
ought not to recognize the Southern 
Confederacy of America. That 
confederacy is not an independent 
power, but is part and parcel of the 
United States. Its attempted se- 
paratlonfrom the Union is in defence 
of a bad cause. To recognize it will 
encourage both it and the bad cause 
which it defends. Let England, 
whose sons nobly abolished, first 
the slave trade, and then slavery in 
her colonies, stand aloof from the 
Confederacy, and endeavour to 



frown down that cursed institution, 
slavery. Surely, every one who has 
a real Englishman's heart must wish 
to see the hands of the Confederacy 
weakened rather than strengthened* 
Could the slaves, in the present 
crisis, master their owners, and 
effect their liberty, without the 
destruction of life -or property, it 
would be a glorious fact. Let Eng- 
land, then, do nothing to prevent 
this much-to-be-desired consumma- 
tion.— S. S. 

Bk^ and bluster ought not to 
disturb the equanimity of our Go 
vemment. We have had little or 
nothing of the evidences of truo 
greatness in the Southern States, 
except it be the trae greatness of 
enormous wrong which, in the face 
of man and in defiance of God, they 
have expressed themselves deter- 
mined to commit. Our Government 
cannot surely regard itself as justi- 
fied in countenancing the revolt of 
the Legrees of humanity, and recog- 
nizing the blood-stained banner of 
the slave-holding and slave-uphold- 
ing Confederation. — Keph. 

It has been the practice of this 
country to recognize any power pos- 
sessing political independence, and 
claiming distinct nationality. At 
the same time, it is the favourite 
policy of this country to abstain 
from interference with any people 
engaged in organizing their own 
affairs, and from aiding and abetting 
any revolutionary endeavours. The 
United States have hitherto been 
regarded as one body politic, and 
there has been no political recogni- 
tion of the component parts of the 
republic. The position of the 
people of the South is at present 
rebellious; and while the attitude 
of the North and South, respectively, 
is belligerent, and especially in the 
present circumstances, when hitherto 
Doth parties have only been pre- 
paring for decisive measures, and no 
calm and distinct utterance has been 
given by the Southern people of 
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tileir wishes, that position must , 
continue the same. For this coun- 
try, - therefore, to recognize • the 
Southern Confederacy during the 
pending hostilities, would he to 
espouse its cause, and would thus 
he contrary to our ^esent political 
policy. Moreover, it would he con- 
trary to good principle, and the 
well grounded sympathies of the 
people, inasmuch as we would 
thereby countenance the obnoxious 
spirit, and indirectly approve the 
ideas and institutions peculiar to 
the South.— J. McF. 

Right or Might we must recog- 
nize. The Southern Confederacy 
has neither. "Why should Britain 
dutch an ulcer to her bosom ? — 
R. T. G. 

The present position of the parties 
in the States is simply an internal 
dissension in an independent coun- 
try. To recognize the Southern 
States would be to take a side in a 
civil war. Therefore, till the States 
have come to a settlement among 
themselves, Britain should occupy 
her former position. If the Nortn- 
em States recognize the Southern, 
the way is clear for their universal 
recognition. Till the States reach 
for themselves a definite result, the 
British Government should act as if 
in perfect ignorance of their internal 
affairs. —W. M. 

The cause of freedom and the 
cause of God — these British diplo- 
macy is alone justified in seeking to 
advance. We shall not dance at 
the marriage of Servility with Pride ; 
nor clasp in friendship's grasp the 
devil's state bride. — Ego. 

Standing at the head of all nations 
in the general principles and prac- 
tices of liberty, and discountenancing 
the right of any people to keep in 
bondage, as goods and chattels, 
their fellow-creatures, our beloved 
country ought not to recognize the 
Southern Confederacy of America, 
which has been formed for the 
«Kpress purpose of upholding the 



accursed system of slavery; and, 
true to our principles, we ought not, 
for any consideration of commercial 
gain, to pander to these vile passions 
of the slaveholders, now we have 
an opportunity of checking them, 
and ameliorating the condition of a 
portion of fallen humanity. And, 
while fully recognizing the right 
of tha American people to choose 
their own kind of government, 
we ought not to recognize the right 
of any one of the United States to 
sever itself from the Federal Union, 
contrary to the laws of Congress ; 
nor for the minority to rule the 
majority, which would be the case 
were President Lincoln to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the Con- 
federation, or submit to the dicta- 
tions of the revolted States. — 
Theophylact. 

The Federal Government main- 
tains that, according to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, no 
state may secede from the Union 
without the consent of the 'rest. 
Having thus manifestly broken into 
open rebellion, what right can Eng- 
land have to recognize the rebellious 
states known as the Southern Con- 
federacy of America ? H for ex- 
ample, Ireland was to endeavour to 
break from the subjection of the 
United Kingdom, we imagine few 
of the Enghsh contributors to the 
"Topic" would consider a foreign 
power justified in recognizing her as 
am independent nation, ere we had 
given up our endeavours to bring 
her back ; and yet Ireland forms a 
part of the United Kingdom by 
conmiest, while each of the States 
of North America gave in its adhe- 
sion to the Constitution of the Union 
in a voluntary, uncontrolled man- 
ner. They fight not for lost liberty, 
as the Italians did, against a cruel 
despot, nor yet for the preservation 
of their nationality, but that they 
may rivet on still tighter the chains 
of their oppressed and degraded, 
coloured brethren; so that, mo- 
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rail J, England Aught sot to reeog- 
luze tbe SoutlunL Oonfederacy. — 
Zwinoax, 

We did not offidallj recognize 
Italy's struggle for freedom, Hun- 
g«ty'» wail ^k^t liber^, Poland'a 
prayer for justicev ^^ snail we now 
texA the fikvoar- of Britain to ihe 
rivetting of the fetters on the thralls 
of Sottth America, and ally oniselyes 
wiUi the outcast hnmaaity who seek 
to build a stalwart presidency on 
the b^ies of slaves? Certainly, not I 
— Quoth. 

It has always been the habit of 
the Americans to bespatter Great 
Britain with invective, and to crow 
vanntingly at every tiny success it 
gEuned in its pediuing (Slick) di- 
plomacy. Let this come to an end 
now. Lert us recognize neither till 
their execrations are exchanged for 
prayers. As, however, we have no 
sympathy either with the politics 
or the policy of the South, let us 
give its Government a wide berth 
but little sea-room*— JewbTt, 

The jets of sensation-joamatirts 
may have irritated the niinds( but 
they ought not to have excited the 
mauce of our nation. Our sym- 
pathies can never go with the South. 
Though for the moment^ therefore, 
a short-sighted pdliey may seem to 
tempt us to give greater favour to 
the slave states of the South than is 
our wont, the very source of the 
ton^itation ought to make us pause. 
The Southerners are despots 19. 
heart, soul^ speech character,. re» 
puto, and purse. Their very daim 
for recogniticm — as it is the main- 
spring ot their revolt — is their right 
to be mai^^ers of the souls and homes 
of their fellow-men. No policy 
ought to bincThis to the impolicy of 
giving the weight of a British 
recognition to the South, in revenge 
for uie bumptiousness of the Nortn. 
As there can be no friendly, interest, 
let there be no compact.— Gimson. 

We live in eventful times. Na- 
tions are ri^g. and falling. Th& 



political pulse of £urope and Am^ 
riea beats unsteadily, and throbs 
with more than usual excitement* 
At su<^ important points of th» 
world's history, who can ertimat^ 
the. importance of public o|nniQ]iy> 
espeeiall V in a country so ^ilighi* 
ened and progressive as is our lit^ 
sea-girt isle f We think it a great 
advantage to have set before us, m 
pSain torms, the prot and cans of 
the questions which are contintwily 
agisting the w<H:ld of tiioi^htt. 
It was this feeling which eawd 
us to hail, with unfeigned de£^ht» 
the establii^mient of our own Maga- 
zine, on a bolder and a firmer 
footings and to admire that parti- 
cular feature in its improvementi^ 
which is entitled the " Topic ** 
We are well aware that many who 
could not muster resolution suf- 
ficient for the patient perusal of a 
long ccmtroversial article, will read 
with pleasure the brief and jithy 
expressions of oi^nioB contained m 
that division of the Briiuk Cwir^ 
vermaluL H<^ing tiiat this digre»» 
sicm will be pardoned, we tuRt t» 
the consideration of the important 
question proposed for the present 
month. It is a maxim of p<ditieal 
philosophy that the advantage of a 
c(»amimi^ should be held in higher 
esteem thfm the advantage oi indi^ 
viduals ; and to secure good govern* 
ment, it is essential that the 
minority should submit to the ma- 
jority, so far as the Constitution is 
concerned. We think the Northern 
States of America are only doing 
their duty in their efforts to himj^ 
back the Southern States to th«br 
all^ianee. But oar opponents may 
ask. Are thev not fighting for the 
sacred right of self-government t In 
repl^, we will venture on an iUusi- 
tration. Suppose the rc^ralists and 
repuMicans in France were each to 
rebel opmly against the present 
Gov^mnent, would any one blame 
Ni^leon III. for checking their 
attanpty and redueing them to 
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«ider asd oiiedieiiee! Y^ woold 
^1^ not be fi|^tmg for tlus so* 
eilledsaeared light? We^nktho 
Snrojpeaa powers will act wmtlf in 
not iBtorienng, m entf ym^^ witk 
this nraeh-to-M-regre^ted eontest. 
SlionM the letnlt prove tiiat tho 
K tffUi CTii States «re not stroog 
€wn^ to xednee the aecessionists 
te obedience^ then at the elose Gi 
1^ straggle itidll be soon enough 
fer Ei^bnd toieeogniae the Soathem 
States as a hcmd jide body politic. 
Kti to do so at this time wonlid be 
wxS&mg aad^betting them in their 



attempt to severis p^eees tiist ndiie 
repnbiie, which new ranreisss so 
powerfitl an inflnenee on ^e dea^ 
timet of mankind. We beli0^ne that 
the people in the Southern States 
have been grossly and wilfully ni»- 
led, fuid tMt they will be grievously 
disappointed at the firmness and 
determination exhibited by Presi* 
deot Lincoln and his eounseQers. 
Let England then remain a eaiefol 
and wary spectator of the stnig^ 
in the meantime, declining to ree«M^ 
nize the Southern States. — T. L. rl 
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^anmom to wbicbl Akswsbs arx 

soucnsD. 

1 58. Please favoiir ara with the titles 

sad prices of a few of the best bodcaoa 

Satf-Kaevrledge and Meatid Science.*- 

l&9«r Would eoe of your eorrcspoa- 
doita kindly ii^ornt me what definite 
Murae I oc^bt to pursae that I may 
1^ % knowledge of gnmniar withoot a 
teacher? — Kkewise •pelHng? An early 
aaswer would g?catly oblige a eoostaat 
takseribef .— a. V. H. 

160u Critical Cwumiies, — It is 
slated, in the AthtnmunCs biograpklcal 
BoCtce ef Lerd Gampb^, that one of 
his krd^ip'a earliest efforts in the- 
atrical crxttcism was earerted on a play 
of Shak^eare'Sy which the fledgling 
jeonaliat* mktakiBg lot a new play, 
ehusacteriaed patronizingly as a fair 
attsBspl to revive the EHzabethui 
drama. In what issue of the M(»mn§ 
Chrmtkh did this slip occur? I have 
also notwed the ivgan of eritictsm above 
samed charged withhsving been hoaxed 
iite a review of a volome of poems 
ideeted firem the works of the old 
writeiBy hut published as originals; and 
that^ iu the said rcriew, some of 



Shakspeare^^^somiets'' were quoted 
as examines oi the impoteney df any 
attempt, now-a-days, to write in the 
style of Elisabeth and James. Is tim 
latter statement founded on faet, and m 
what Bumbers of the AtkenoHm does 
the criticism occur? — Novalis. 

161. ^ Fattf^."— One hears so much 
in Hterature every now snd agaiu about 
6oethe*s masterpiece, ^ Faust," that One 
is asxious to know something about 
that singular production. Is there any 
translation from whieh a merely En« 
glish scholar can get a fair idea of that 
author's poww and poetry ? If so, 
would you oblige by informing me r»> 
garding pnbli^<her, price, &c I mean, 
something like Coleridge's translation 
of Schiller's '' Wallensteie,'* where one 
poet has transfused another poefiB 
tkaugJUa into another langtmge. — & 

162. Gan any of the readers of the 
British Controversialist inform me if 
a native of Canada is regarded as am 
alien in England? This question is 
suggested by the following incident: 
Lord Elgin, when Govemor^General of 
Canada, had a son and heir bom to 
him, and some of the Canadians re^ 
quested that the baby lord shoald be 
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Batnralized as a Canadian, but Lord 
Elgin refused on the score that such 
naturalization would prejudice his (the 
boy's) rights to property and honours 
m Great Britain. Aii early reply 
will oblige,— L. E. 

163. Would any of your legal cor- 
respondents be kind enough to inform 
me as to the best coarse to pursue to 
qualify myself for the "Bar,'' I being 
now 21 years of age. A list of books 
that would prove profitable study, as 
also the essentials in educational capa- 
cities, and probable expenses, would be 
information most thankfully received. 
— Lkx. 



Answers to Questions. 
1S8. CohnwUion and Colonies. — 
Allow me to draw the attention of ^spur 
correspondent, B. D. R., to the new 
edition of *' Lectures on Colonization 
land Colonies: Delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1839—1841. By 
JSerman Merivale, A.M., Professor of 
Political Economy. London : Long- 
caan and Co." I copy the following 
remarks upon its contents from a news- 
paper article: — ^'^ These lectures were 
delivered at a time when by a series of 
most important events public attention 
hsA been directed to onr colonial de- 
pendencies. The emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indian islands; the 
Canadian outbreak, and the mission of 
Lord Durham to that portion of our 
transatlantic possessions; the change of 
Imperial policy from restriction to free 
trade, by which for a time colonial 
prospects were clouded; and the rise of 
a new school of reformers, who con-' 
. templated a reconstruction and exten- 
sion of the British dominion in our 
far-off dependencies, on principles of 
internal self-government and com- 
mercial freedom — these and other 
causes had invested the subject of 
Professor Merivale's course of lectures 
with deep interest and importance, 
when they were delivered before an 
university audience twenty years ago. 
They are now republished, the text, in 



the mun, being the same, but supplied 
with appendices which bring the coarse 
of events down to the present time. 
Professor Merivale's treatment of this 
great question is calm and philosophic, 
alike worthy of the theme and the aca- 
demic halls of a noble university. He 
divides his subject into three parts, 
presenting in the first division an his- 
torical summary of the progress of the 
colonies of modem Europe, comprising 
those in the new worid belonging to 
Spain, up to the period of their inde- 
pendence; those still belonging to the 
same power in the West^dies, and to 
the Portuguese, Dutch, and French; 
and our possessions in the West Indies, 
North America, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia; with a sketcb of British coloni- 
zation generally, and of the North 
American colonies to the time when the 
ill-advised measures of the home go* 
vemment led to their severance from 
the British nation. In the second party 
the professor treats of the economical 
effects of colonization on the parent 
state, showing the effect of emigration 
on the progress of population and 
wealth, and on the relations between 
capital and labour; the inflaence re- 
sulting from the exportation of capital 
which takes place in the process of 
colonizing, and the system of colonial 
trade generally, with remarks on the 
restrictions on the import and export 
of goods. The third and by far the 
larger portion of the volume is devoted 
to an inquiry into the progress «f 
wealth and society in the colonies, and 
in this almost illimitable field oar author 
treats of the threefold elements of pros- 
perity in new colonies— land, capital, 
and labour; and under the last-named 
division enters at length into an expla- 
nation of the various means resorted to 
in order to secure an adequate supply, 
by subjugating native races, or by im- 
porting convicts or slaves from other 
parts of the world. This part of the 
subject is treated in a luminous manner. 
The Professor shows that the tendency 
of slavery is necessarily downwards; 
that even in the Jesuit Beductions of 
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Paragnay, where kindness of treatment, 
▼ifdlant snpervision, religions instmc- 
tion, and physical advantages were the 
lot of the Indian conyerts, the number 
of the inhabitants constantly diminished 
—an irrefragable proof that, eren in 
that modifieid form of serritnde, the 
absence of the exercise of the mental 
powers necessary to a state of freedom 
rendered the faculties torpid and the 
body inert, and thus produced a prem»- 
tnre decay. The case of the British 
West Indian Islands is next considered, 
and the difficulties of the planters, so 
often charged on the Emancipation Act, 
examined. The employment of convict 
labour is next passed under review; and 
then follow the various methods of ob- 
taining labour without having resort 
either to slaves or convicts, via., by 
what is termed indented labour, a sys- 
tem which led to kidnapping, so indig- 
nantly denounced by the English press 
in the earlier part of the reign of George 
111. Mr. Wakefield's plan of introducing 
labourers whose passages should be de* 
frayed by the sale of land, and who 
should be obliged to serve their masters 
for a definite time, with other provi- 
sions, is examined at great lengtb ; and 
the effects of the disposal of land either 
by free grants, or by sale at high or low 
prices, considered. The policy of colo- 
nial governments ai regards the pro- 
tection and civilization of native tribes, 
the influence of missionary instruction, 
and the amount <^ civilization hitherto 
attained by the aborigines in modem 
European colonies, form the groundwork 
of a noble plea for justice on behalf of 
the oppressed, and a testimony to the 
sucoees of religious efforts for their wel- 
ffure. The concluding portion of the 
volume is devoted to an investigation 
of the progress of wealth, rates of wages 
and profits, and taxation; to colonial 
expenditure, modes of supporting public 
institutions, and the position of the Es- 
tablished Church; and finally to the 
social and political characteristics of 
colonial commnnities, the political re- 
lation of colonies to the mother country, 
and the principles of colonial govem- 

1861. 



ment We have barely indicated the 
topics which have been so ably treated 
by Professor Merivale in his extensive 
course: it is sufficient to say that those 
who desire to examine the subject in 
detail will find in his lectures ample 
materials for forming a correct judg- 
ment on the numerous important ques- 
tions which are constantly starting 
into prominence relating to our colonid 
empire.**— X. 

143. The Editor has received the 
following note respecting this question 
from a professor of one of our colleges: 
— ** I am sorry to be obliged tp say I 
cannot find the passage required by the 
questioner. I have asked the assistance 

of Dr. and Mr. ; but they 

cannot determine the looua of the pas- 
sage, if such there be. It is quite 
possible, from the indefiniteness of the 
questioner's words and recollection, that 
there is no such passage, or that the 
circumstances were very difierent. The 
nearest approach I can give is a senti- 
ment to this effect, in the 'DeSenectnte' 
of Cicero, — * Whether there be a here- 
after or not, it is certainly best to live 
honourably here; for, if there be, an 
honest life will ensure a reward; if 
not, there can be no lots.* I am not 
quoting in the above, but from recol- 
lection.'* 

148. Itaac Taylor.^This philoso- 
phical and theological writer, whose 
erudition and argumentative power have 
been both widely exercised and ap- 
plauded, was bom at Lavenham, in 
Suffolk, in August, 1787, of the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, in which place his 
father was at that time pastor. In 
1789 he removed to Ongar, whence it is 
often said that Isaac was bora. He now 
resides at Stamford Rivers, near Ongar, 
and is devoted to literature as a pro- 
fession, though he was originally des- 
tined for the church. I have an ex- 
cellent common -sense little work of 
his father*s, ** Self-Cultivation Becom- 
mended," published in 1817, on the 
title-page of which are the words, 
"By Isaac Taylor, Minister of the 
Gospel at Ongar.** As the education 
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«f jlsaae the iTpnii^ar vnsiconiSacted «t 
hofo^i "we nay gneas from this book the 
mode in which , he • was ' trained. Five 
jears after the* issue rof the;aboye,pab- 
licatioii, in liB22, there appeared^ dating 
from Ongar tQo,4i twetk entitled "(Ele- 
ments «f Thought," hj Isaac Taylor, 
Junior^ a brief wA . .naefnl in|»*Qdaetion 
to mental tphiloaophy. It has gone 
tiiirongh several > editions. The seventh 
edition, of date 1833, is re-written aad 
re-<nodelled} hat: is far less asefhLthan 
the .earlier isscies. The }mt of his 
works, is " The Natural BSstory of En- 
ihnsiasm,'' 1929. A list of r his ichief 
works, dated, is given as inndiir; Yvt^y 
"Spiritnal *bespoti9m," 1836; **The 
Phyeioal.T'heory^f-Another.Lifo," l«3£^ ; 
"Anoiwt Christianity," 1840; "Leo- 
tDTAS on spiritual Christiamty," 1841,; 
*f Saturday .Evening," 1«42; *' History 
9f FiUHitioi8m;M$43. ; *' Loyola and Ja- 
snitism," 1843; "Wesl^yi and Method- 
ism," 1^1; "HoBM.EdnQation,".l«52; 
the " Bestocation of, Relief,". 1 853. .More 
recently he (has ipubliehed two .works ; 
one, »*The World of Mind," the other 
on " The, Anthencity- of Scripture," but 
these the present writer, has -not seen. 
6ince its commencement in lS45,iIsaac 
Tayler.has bec^. a, constant .contributor 
to the Norih,BrituhMeview, He has 
always been a faTourite with ther'^^evan- 
gelicftl *' portion of the , churches of 
Scotland, and has more than once heen 
**put ,up" by 1 them lor, chairs in the 
university' Hi^ criti/qne on Dr.tCbal- 
mers, in ,the i2ev»et(> noticed/ above, in 
1856, .gave , great ;ofie9oe to the chiefs 
of [the, Free .Chjiroh, and i^ito the 
suspension of, the wpr^, ajad ^/change 
in its , proprietors isifid . publishers ; ^ but 
they apparently c«nnot do without his 
pen, for, the recent; leading paper. In its 
pages, on " ThOfEssays imd Beviews," 
entitled '^Modern ,B^igious .Devielpp- 
ments,^' Wifts his .w^i;k* The parly 
strife of churches .has, , unfortunately, 
too mifch estranged the mind lof Mr. 
Taylor frem pure qoutefljpj^tion. His 
mind /is .ifidersw^epujig aiod vigoroiis; 
his le^mi^g reeondii^ .lamd profound; 
but Jlie js^d^^jiQQt in^iQethod And .pon- 



densJDg pidWer. Prdiiity,,hazioe8«, and 
magniloquence nay fairly he charged 
against « him; but his talents, industry, 
Iwming^andrdeep^seated religiousness, 
his hooes^,' good acnse, and earnestness 
are undeniaUe. His '^X^eeturos on 
Hebrew Poetry'* are i announced for 
pnblicAtion. He .is a man :Qf mark, 
mind, and modesty.r.-S. N. 

1511 and 166. (S^onynu.— C. B. and 
S. S. may be answered .together. I 
have not seen the work of which the 
former speaki, and .know not its value. 
" A Dictioi¥)vy of Synonyms,*' by George 
Orabbe, AM (d,, 14th Dec, 1861.) is 
the .best exphncOfyry elassi^cation of 
sndi: words. Mackenzie's ''. Synonyms" 
is good, exeellent, .and Carpenter's m 
fair. " BngliBh jSynwyms," edited hy 
Archhishqp Whately, as well as tb^ 
AppendioQs.tQ theisame author's " laogic " 
and '*Bhetoric,"iai«usefol and instrno- 
tive. Trench's "Study of WonJs," 
"i^glish, Pastaad Preset," and I>ean 
Hoaoe'ts '' English Boots," wonld repay 
perasal. .These hooks .should all ,be 
gel^And.'readf if attainable, and studied, 
iftpossihle. tBntX would prefer reoem- 
mending ,to tjbose cfHrespondents the 
use of tbHr lown thoughts more than 
the arbitiary^Tras, in most cases, they 
are-^decisions df .other minds. It is 
difficult to atereetype language. If 
C. B. and S.,S. »w«uld rprocarOfBoget's 
" Thesaarns," tand.a.good English, die- 
tionary-^Ogilvie's, Craift's, Wabster's, 
Biehardsoa's, WolkerV, jSic^^and read 
over, .in tibe fi^rmer, (.the collectioos ,of 
aynonyms .aod tantinyms given there, 
pau^iii^ tO'jefle^tiifpon the signification 
of* each, And^ whenever a doubt, or diffi- 
culty 'amse, 'turning to the ilatter to 
discover the meaning of such as did 
not jraggest themselTas >at oQce, .they 
would :fiQd (the mental eulture .thus 
gMiMd,much move useful than any 
meebaniealty.ncquiffed JmowMge of the 
uae of specific words. Will theytdo the 
werst-Hkied .dnty lof (a ,stndei)t**^take 
advioe,.aod tty? — S. N. 

Permit ,me «to >infonii ypv .oorre- 
f pendents, C. B and.S.,S. .that/one 
of ithe .bwt diQti^lwWS pf ,Syn/()ny»B 
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pnblithed Ut Reget^b *'TbM«Qnis of 
English Words and' Phrases.** It maf 
b« bad of Messrs. Longman and Co., 
PMeraoster Row, the pablished price 
being lOs^ 6d. I have used it mya^fi 



and' demed great asslstaiioe' from it, 
and hare, therefore, mncb pleasore' in 
xecommendiDg it toyoor o w re spe n d enW. 
— B.B; 



t SfsfMu^ Sitdntmi 



Tht Eixriff doting A'tsaciiaion.^-' 
Somewhere about tweitty years ago, 
a few men, of minds benevolent and 
patriotic, beholding, with honest indig- 
nation, the f^arfdl misery that' arose 
ftom the late closing system, established, 
a society, with tUe appropriate name of 
the Early Closing Association. But 
snccess does not always attend fitst 
efforts, however vigorous they may be; 
and He who is desirous of doing anything . 
great or good for humanity, but is 
of such a temperament that the first 
obstacle in the way proves to him a 
mountain' of impassable height, is not' 
the man to fight successfully for great 
moral ends. 

It was otherwise with the men head- 
ing the early clotdng movement. De- 
spite taunts and jeers, they quietly, yet^ 
vigorously, .laboured on, feeling a happy 
assurance- that, as their eflbrts were 
disinterested and pure, the time would 
sooner or later arrive when their dearest 
wishes would be realized. 

Year after year rolled on, .and affairs 
looked as cheerless as ever; but about 
five years ago the pubUc began to see 
the importance of this movement. Then 
progress commenced in earnest. It was 
hard work, but gradual and sure. 

The cases of milliners, dressmakers, 
bakers, and drapers, with all the other 
trades in due order, were marshalled up 
before the great court of Public Opinion, 
and received from that' august' body 
such sentence as did" honour both to 
judge and jury. 

Tliat most potent power, the press, 
which is ever on the side of justice 



and' truth, also dfd good' service; and 
althongh total success is not yet at- 
tained, the past assures of'itA speedy 
approach. 

Who need dilate on the advantages 
of the movement? Are they not appa- 
rent to all? No I There stin remain 
upon the earth's snrfkce a multitude of 
individuals, calling themselves' men, 
who, having never possessed imagina- 
tion, look upon it as a superfluous giftr 
in others: therefore they cannot under* 
stand the poetry of man*s soul — cannot, 
see why man should wish. to leave the 
dusty counting-honse and stifling shop, 
and^fihd relaxation for a time in intel- 
lectual pursuits, or go forth and rejoice 
in* the varied' beauties of the natural 
world. 

Tundng from, these objects of pity, 
look arotmd, and. see the advantages, 
that have already arisen fi^m work 
hiring limited Our young men's asso- 
ciations are better attended, and also 
all meethigs' of a religious character. 
Mental improvement societies have 
sprung up; and many a cheek that, 
once was pale through over*work, now* 
shows signs of returning health and" 
happiness. 

£vea if, by allowing more time for 
recreatfoir. we should lose a little hard 
cash, would it not be better than to see 
around us a sickly and over-worked 
population? Better have fewer of the 
luxuries of life, and more happy spirits, 
and stalwart bodies .in the land. 

Let all who profess to sympathize 
with sorrow put their shoulder to the 
wheel of progress; so that, when the 
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fall time of rejmcing shall arriTe, tbey 
may feel that, having had a hand in 
the good work, they are entitled to a 
•hare in the haryest.— Mediguq. 

The City of London College for 
Young Men. — ITuder the above title 
it is proposed to remodel the asso- 
ciation hitherto known as the " Me- 
tropolitan Evening Classes for Young 
Men," established, with the appro- 
val of the Bishop of London, by the 
Rev. Charles Mackenzie and others, 
at Crosby Hall, in 1848. 

These classes were at first held 
in various places in the metropolis, 
wherever the use of parochial or 
ward, school-rooms could be ob- 
tained ; but subsequently, when the 
clergy and other friends of education 
had Deen led to establish their own 
classes for the instruction of young 
men in numerous parishes, the 
operations of the association were 
almost limited (in 1852) to its head- 
quarters at Crosby Hall. 

In February, 1860, the ground 
landlord having re-purchased the 
lease of Crosby Hall, the association 
was compelled to remove, and the 
lease of its present abode, Sussex 
HjJI, Leadenhall-street, was pur- 
chased. 

The Prince Consort is the patron 
of the association. The Bishop of 
London is its president. 

The classes are not confined to 
members of the Church of England ; 
nor does the association impose any 
religious tests qn its members. 

The total number of pupils who 
have received instruction from 1848 
to the present time is about 6,000. 

The subjects of instruction have 
been French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Algebra, Euclid, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Music (Vocal and Instru- 
mental), Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
Short-hand, Chemistry, Elocution, 
Writing:, English Grammar and 
Composition, and Bible instruction. 

In 185^-3-4 and 5, the pupils 
were examined by a board of exam- 
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iners appointed by the association, 
and certificates were awarded to the 
most proficient in English Litera- 
ture, Geography, French, Hebrew, 
Scripture Histonr, German, English 
Grammar, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

From 1856, when the examinations 
of the Society of Arts were com- 
menced, to the present time, the 
pupils of these classes have taken a 
very honourable place in that So- 
ciety's examinations, having carried 
off 138 certificates (many of them of 
the first class), and eighteen prizes ; 
and ten of the pupils have obtained 
clerkships in the public service after 
competitive examinations. 

In 1860, the pupils paid £544 
16s. 9d. to the funds of the associa- 
tion. 

Its income, howQver, being almost 
entirely confined to the payments of 
the pupils, and to occasional dona- 
tions, is so inadequate to the neces- 
sary expenditure, that the institution 
must either be closed, or reconsti- 
tuted in a solvent and self-supporting 
state. 

The first alternative is greatly to 
be deprecated, as the classes supply 
an urgent want, and produce excel- 
lent educational and moral results. 

At a meeting held at London 
House, on the 22nd of April, the 
Bishop of London in the chair, it 
was moved by Earl GranviUe, 
seconded by Lord Lyttelton, and 
carried unanimously, "That, con- 
sidering the great good which the 
Metropolitan Evening Classes have 
done, and the benefits they might 
still render to the young men of 
London, an effort be made to re- 
establish them upon a new and 
broader basis, and that, with this 
view, the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, 
A.M., the Rev. Richard Whitting- 
ton, A.M., Harry Chester, Esq., 
Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., Henry 
Hoare, Esq. , Henry Sykes Thornton, 
Esq., Thomas Whittington, Esq., 
ana Mr. Marshall Carpenter, be 
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appointed a committee to ascertain 
what subscriptions are likely to be 
contributed towards their re-estab- 
lishment, and to prepare a scheme 
whereby the institution may be 
made self-sup}>orting for the future. " 

With this view, a meeting of the 
young men of London was called, 
and held at Sussex Hall, on Mon- 
day, the 3rd June, anid was nume- 
rously attended. The chair was 
taken by R. N. Fowler, Esq., of the 
firm of Messrs. Dimsdale and Co., 
bankers, and the claims of the pro- 
posed college earnestly recommended 
by the R«v. Charles Mackenzie, the 
Rev. R. Whittington, the chairman, 
and other gentlemen. Resolutions 
were passed to the effect that it was 
highly desirable that the basis of 
the present institution be enlarged, 
and its constitution remodelled in 
the form of a college ; and the 
meeting pledging to obtain members 
to the extent of 1,000 before the 1st 
July. Among the speakers were 
several of the present and past stu- 
dents of the evening classes, two of 
whom were able personally to testify 
as to the benefit they had derived 
themselves, through the education 
received at the institution, viz., 
Mr. Marshall Carpenter, one of two 
who recently obtained an appoint- 
ment in the office of the Committee 
of Council on Education, at White- 
hall, and Mr. K G. Clarke, who 
has just gained the Tancred Ibdiibi- 
tion at the University of Cambridge, 
for the study of the law. 

The foUowing is the scheme 
drawn up by the committee, subject 
to alteration and amendment : — 

1. That the Metropolitan Evening 
Classes be re-constituted on a more 
permanent basis, and in a collegiate 
form, as a self- supporting institution, 
with the title of " The City of Lon- 
don College for Young Men." 

2. Tha^ on the production of a 
list of youn^ men intending to pay 
for instruction in the classes, or 
otherwise to contribute to the funds 



of the college, to an extent which 
may afford a reasonable assurance 
that an annual income of not less 
than £700 may be calculated upon 
from these sources, a fund of £2,000 
be raised by donations. 

3. That, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort graciously consent- 
ing, as it is hoped, to remain the 
Patron, and the Bishop of London 
remaining the President, the exist- 
ing Vice-Presidents be appointed 
Vice-Patrons of the college. 

4. That the college consist of the 
President, ten Vice-Presidents, and 
an unlimited number of members, 
associates, and students. 

5. That the members be the 
President, the Vice-Presidents, and 
those subscribers of not less than 
7s. 6d. per annum, who, being 
twenty-one years of age, have 
obtained from the institution, or 
through it from the Society of Arts, 
a certificate of the first class. 

6. That the title of associate be 
conferred by the council, with the 
consent of the members, on those 
students who, having attended the 
college during three years, have 
obtained three certificates of the 
first class from it, or, through it, 
from the Society of Arts ; and that 
the title ^ve free admission to the 
lectures, hbrary, and reading-room, 
and admission to the classes at half 
fees. 

7. That when the funds allow of 
it, small scholarships shall be con- 
ferred by the council on those who 
do best in the annual examinations 
of the college. 

8. That the government of the 
college be vested in a council con- 
sisting of the President and (a) ten 
Vice-Presidents, (b) ten members to 
be annually elected by the members, 
and (c) ten students or ex- students 
to be annually elected by a 'meeting 
of the following persons : I. The 
members. II. The associates ; and 
III. Those students (pajdng not less 
than 7s. 6d. per annum), who, being 
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nineteen years «f a^, .bay-e obtained? 
a eertifieate at the anmial examina- 
tion of the edlege, or thcongLthe 
eoilege fixim; the Society of Avt&. 

8. That no student be cf the 
council who haa not completed Ma 
tss^enty-first jeax^ and obtained from 
the college, on throuj^ it. &om th^ 
Society of Avts, a certificate ef the 
first, elasa* 

X0«< That the coUegerholdtermiitalr 
and aimnal examinations^ and. pnb>- 
lish class- listSy. and (if possible^-giye 
pidzeft 88 well as certifiicatea;. 

11. That the fees/ for the classes 
be gjiaduaiexi^ according to the sub- 
jects, (say) &om. 5s,. to 10s. 6d.. per. 
term. 

12. Th&t. all the teachers, and 
examiners be paid officers, and tiiat 
thereibe a chief executive paid.officier. 
— liie Principal — ^who- shall be re- 
sponsible tx) iiui ceuncil.foc the whole 
of the educational working of the 
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la.. That donorsr of £50 hajre 
alwayjS one student.£ree. of the col-> 



l^^tiuitdbiiomof£2& have always' 
one studaxt free of one class in the 
eoU^j. or* one student free- of the* 
colleger for three- years ; that donors- 
of £10^ have one^ student free of one 
class, for two yeatrs, or two student» 
free of one class fov one year ; and 
that. donors of £5 have one- student, 
fiiee.of one.chuBB for one year; 

The: foregoing proposals {dm at' 
l^e estiEiblishment and maintenance* 
of a college- whos« government shall^ 
be vested mainly m those^who havo- 
received from^ it' instruction and 
aertifioates: of instruction ; but it i& 
frirtherproposed, 

14. That tiiei council,- witli the 
oonsent of the members^ may admit 
as members: of the college'(eligiblo 
into the council,, mde 8 b) uiose 
subscribers of not lessi than 7w.. 6d. 
per annum,, who may hwv^^ received 
trom any other educational institu- 
tion, any certificate: or title,, judged 
by them to be' equivoient- to the* 
eertifioate. mentioned in: the. dtti* 
proposal. 
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" TlffB widow of- an' attthor di'ed in. 
eiiffbrd^s Inn,"' aged lOOf years. 

It is said that the ** State papers *" 
are- to be immediately remrovedto Fetter 
£aiie, and the Chapter Hbnse, West- 
minster, and that the office in which 
ttiey were kept is- to be demolished.. 
Why, it would be hard to understand. 

The Royal Institute of Architecture 
have produced' a Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture. It is^ however, procurable only 
by subscribers. 

Another controversy of some moment 
is now waging- in the- border-land of 
science and of literature about , the. 
truth of the rer^atibns of Du Chaillu, 
and the discovery of the Gorilla. But 
we opine that the question is. not to be 
settled by a newspaper gneriUa war- 
fore. 

The answers to the Seven "Essays 
and Reviews,** published in the Lotubn 



Review', have been issued in apamphlet, 
at a shilling. 

"The Last Travelis of Ida Pfeiffer," 
with an attfobiography and a biography, 
are to be published shortly by Routledge. 

"The Mystery of Shakspeare^a 
Sonnets.'* forms the topic of an essay in 
\iie London Review, It has been, at- 
tributed to the pen of DK Ingleby. 

A MS. of Sdhiller's "Death of 
Wallenstein '* has been fbnnd in Mr. 
Gillman's library. It belonged to 
Colieridge, and had been presented' to 
him by Sbhiller fbr translation and 
simultaneous issue with his own pub- 
lication of the original. 

A critical edition of Schiller'is works 
is in contemplation. 

"Homeric Translation" promises ta 
become quite a literary controversy. 
Arnold, Blackie, Newman, Wright, &c., 
lead the way. Oxford, Cambridge, 
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ItAodon, Mid Bdinbnrgfa UnWertitMS 
willieafih be int«re8ted in the iesae of 
therdtbatie. When will iticgad? and 
how ? By ^ving ns tiansUKtioDB in 
fftoh mode feem e^h pen, that we un^ 
decide ? Good ! 

A tftatoe of theiphiloappfaer Schillmg 
w«8 east at .Munich hitelj,; it i« to 
stand in ^Maximilian StoMse, Berlin. 
Munich. is^goini: to have set rnp in it a 
atatne 6f Sehiller, 'OominiBaidDed by 
King Lndwig. 

A Goethe esditbition was qpenad in 
Ifaj, in Berlin. The proceed]) are to 
he used in tereotinga monnment to the 
anthor <yf **>£anst." IShe exhibition 
contained a large coUeetian of Goethe 
memorialB. 

Tanchnitz has issued Disen^s ** Ber- 
sonai History of Bacon " in ibis iCon- 
tinental Bnglish Series. 

The Beliqnes of Chafles KirkpatBick 
Sharp, of t^dam, whom Sir 'Walter 
Scott ealkd the Hnraoe WAlpole .of 
Scotland, m eaoeninc ^eok-oolleotor 
and iiff^rateMT of ,the early Blaohfooi 
li0ier>are .about to be pnblisbed. 

It is jaid >tbat ,the wdter (?) (of 
**.Adam Bedij," ^jTheMillon thel^loss,'* 
*" Silas ;Marnei:,'' the .tnoislatiiess of 
Straosa' ** Lfike^ Jes^^** .&!C., is at present 
in Italy, engaged in the prndnolion'of a 
new work. 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte, of , Anteuil 
-— fion.of l^t^ciw 'Bonaparte, the brother 
of Napoleon I„ and anthor «f the epie 
poem, '^GhavlemagDe" (1815>— Ms 
issneid a poem for private oiroulalion-^ 
a Corsican legeifd of ^fiar ami paliriotinn, 
entitled "ficewpwrfro" (15ai--U67). 
It is written both in Freoeh and 
Italian, and tLamactine Asmpaiea it -to 
TaffsOi's '* Jernsalem Dellirered." 

Sir Francis Palgrav^e, KvH. (boun 
1788), anthor :Of**£ogland dnriqg the 
AnglcSawn PeriiBidi" "flistoiiy of 
Normandy .and England," iSoc, deputy- 
keeper of the Public TBec0rd8,;died July 
6tb, 186.1. 

Mr. Basent, twMl«tor of "Tales 
from.tbe .Nprsej^ficc, is ^aaid to be .the 
qaU^editpr-pf the Vim^. 
J. Shank Jlil«v, I#l#.P., pmtoor si 



Scots Iaw in *tbe Univer^ty of Kdra- 
burgh since 1843, editor of 8taif*s 
" institntes,'' &c., died 12th ffuly. He 
passed as advocate in 1806. 

Besides a re-issue of " Lordelk),** R. 
B. Browning 'will shortly present the 
British ■public with a new poem. He 
lAW also superintend the publication of 
Mrs. Browning^ later poieme, wliich 
dbe had nearly iready for iJie press prior 
to herideeease. 

John Paget, Esq., harrif>ter-'atJ)«w, 
author of the New '^Ezaraen " of Ma- 
oaulay*s History, is wild to be the writer 
of 'the {Nipers m Blaebwoed^ enftltled 
"Judicial Puzzles.** 

An hour after daybreak on ^th 
Jane, Mrs. Slizabeth Barrett Browning 
died at tFlorenoe. She was bom 4n 
London 'in 1800, and married in 1846. 
Her Dbief works are "-Oasa Guidi Win- 
dows,** " Aurora Leigh,** &c. 

John William King, for thirty years 
editor of Saumieri' New$ Ldtter, died 
33fd June, 

Mr. Benjaniia Thorpe, Hhe An^lo- 
Saxon 'schdlar, translator lOf Lappen- 
berg's -^(HistorT'or England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings,** and editor of 
numerous works bearing en Anglo- 
Saaen Uteralmre and history, has neariy 
ready a eolleotion of Anglo-Saxon 
charters of histoffie interest, whidh 'wiM 
be puhfished aoeompanied>by a'tran^- 
tion-from the pen of ihe oompHer. 

Charles Davley, born 1802, formeiHy 
Professor of Modem History and 
English Literature at Cork, an aooom- 
plished scholar and critic, oae of tfhe 
elder contributors to the A0i«rtmmif 
with which his brother George (d. 1 846), 
author -of the dramas **'Tbomas ii 
Beoket,** " Bthelstan,** 4ke., was also 
cennected.xlied in DabUn, ffune 24th. 

Mr. David Page-Formerly alKed 
with the Messrs. Ohambers in their 
numerous pablications-«<«n his new 
woek on -^ The Past and Present Life 
of the Globe;** «es -the following 
snggestiveHBentenoe >-^**The 'VestigeBof 
Omtion,* whrehistands bastwdieed hj 
the moral cowardice that shrinks from 
ajrowing the pstanNtsy." Is >this, <in 
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the words of Osric, "a hit, a very 
palpable hit*'? 

George J. Holjoake'sSecalarist orfran, 
The Reasonetj has found it reasonable 
to die. 

Mr. John Cassell promises to issae 
100,000 of his new wefklj pennj ma- 
gazine, The Quiver^ the aim of which 
is, *'The promotion and defence of 
biblical truth, and the advancement of 
religion in the homes of the people." 

At the British Archaeological Asso^ 
elation, June 12, Mr. £. Roberts ex- 
hibited a presumed autograph of Shak- 
speare, found in a book belonging to Mr. 
Bird. 

Miss Frederika Bremer, the Swedish 
poet and novelist (bom at Abo, in 
Finland, 1802), author of " The Neigh- 
bours," &c., is sojourning in Greece, with 
the intention of fetching modem society 
in that country. Her work will be 
published in English from the pen of 
Mrs. Howitt, as translator. 

The hue Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby's mag . 
niBcent work on the '^ Autograph of Mil- 
ton " will be published early tMa month. 

Schiller's " Gedicht " {Poems), jub.ilee 
edition, 1859, in folio, are now being 
furnished to the British book-market 

" Shakspere: his Times and Contem- 
poraries," by G. M. Tweddell, is to be 
published in ten monthly parts. 

A member of the family of the late 
W. H. Prescott, historian of the times 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, is producing 
a biography of him. 

Joseph Devey, M.A., author of " A 
Manual of Logic," editor of Bacon's 
*' Novum' Organum " and *^ Advancement 
of Learning " (Bohn), is about to 
present the public with a Life of Count 
Cavour, derived from Italian sources. 

Messrs. Hachette and Co. have 
issued a magnificent edition of Dante's 
** Inferno," with 76 designs from the 
pencil of Gustavo Dor^, price £5. 

Lady Theresa Lewis' (wife of Sir 
George C. Lewis ?) novel, ** The Semi- 
Attached Couple," is to be republished 
in a cheap edition in Mr. Bentley's 
standard novels. 

Thomas Hood, junior, is preparing a 



complete edition of the Thomas Hood, 
whose wit, humour, and poetry have 
been etched into the world's memory. 

Dr. Challice is to issue shortly " The 
Secret Historv of the Court of France 
under Louis XV." 

Miss Emily Faithful is about shortly 
to produce, from the press in Great 
Coram Street, " The Victoria Regia;" 
a work edited by Adelaide A. Procter, 
author of " Lays and Lyrics," daughter • 
of William Bryant Procter (Barry 
Cornwall), and dedicated, by permission, 
to Her Majesty the Queen. It will 
contain contributions from the pens of 
the late Mrs. Jameson, Lady FuJlerton, 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Grote, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Miss Muloch, Mrs. Clive, the ladies 
known as Owen, Ashford, and Holme, 
Lee, &c., as well as Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Barry Cornwall, Kingslej, Maurice, 
Dean Milman, Anthony Trollope, th(» 
late Leigh Hunt, &o., &c., the regular 
offspring of a "marriage of tme minds." 
It will be a grand specimen ot female 
handiuTorib — ^we dare not say handicro^ 
— in paper, type, and execution. 

Count Cavour is to find another 
biographist in Mr. E. Dio6y, author of 
" Borne in 1 860," &o. Me^rs. Macmillan 
will publish it. 

M. de Laguerronni^re (bora 1816), 
author of **Congrfes de Paris," *'La 
France et I'Angleterre," &e., the pen of 
the Emperor, has been made a Senator, 
a post implying a pension of £1,200 
per annum. 

Madame Dudevant (George Sand) 
has rejected the proffered 20,000 fr. 
with which the Emperor tried to appease 
her for the adverse vote of the Academy. 
She needs, she says, neither pension nor 
recognition from any Government. 

'' The Three Barriers, being Notea on 
Darwin's Origin of Species," ia the title 
of a work likely to be of interest, an- 
nounced by Btackwood. 

The Israelite Alliance has offered two 
prizes, one of 1,000 fr. value, for a 
history of the morality of Judaism, 
another of 1,500 fr. for moral and 
Bodal statistics of the Jews. 
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PLATO. 

DuBiNO the administration of Pericles, the Parthenon— the 
temple of Athene, the goddess of Wisdom and Power — ^was built. 
That wondrous structure was only a cold architectural aUeffoij in 
Pentelic marble, though it spoke of a realiir which gaye f encles 
the right to congratulate Athens as *' the scnool of Greece." The 
worship of WiscU>m as the source of Power — ^as "the only j)Ower 
now found by proof supjerior to fame'* — ^might, indeed, despite her 
dismantled walls, her crippled navy, her humbled army, have given 
Athens the hope of newer and more lasting glories, of higher and 
nobler achievements than had ever before been gained by the 
mother city of Greece. It is easier, however, to give a god a 
dwelling of marble, and to plant olives in her honour, than to 
bestow the affections of the heart and the devotion of a life. The 
magnificent pagan conception, s^bolized on the summit of 
Acropolis, found its spiritual reality not in the statesman who 
inaugurated, or the people who paid for the costly shrine, but in a 
sculptor's son, whose bodily hands had wrought upon the material 
marble dedicated to the protecting deity of Athens, but whose 
mental faculties also wrought out into results a truer wisdom- 
worship than his fellow-citizens could know. The commanding 
energy of the intellect of Socrates went forth from him with 
greater efficaciousness than the influence of the goddess. Wisdom, 
through the agency of the Sophists, had ceased to be regarded either 
as a grave or a serious thing. Socrates reinterpreted philosophy, 
and taught the need of sdMrnowledge and virtue— the wisdom of 
life. The exhausted scepticism of the age revenged itself on the 
Ikpostle of practical morality, and he was permitted to exemplify 
the fact—a great one in any day, but vastly important in his — that 
the love of truth can outmatch the fear of death. The life-teaching 
of Socrates initiated the reorganization of philosophy, and it took, 
during his life, but especially after his death, several new forms. 
In this, Socrates effected a nobler work than the ** monumental 
mockery" which crowned Cecropia ; and especially in the conver- 
sion of Plato he laid the foundations of the best, the mightiest, and 
the most permanent of those philosophies, which unassisted human 
thought has ever reared to tne honour of that Supreme Wisdom 
whicb governs human destiny. 

1861. jr 
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That was a fortunate hour for hninanity and philosophy in which 
the sage tones of the xm^inly Socrates arrested the tiheatre-bound 
footsteps of the youthful Plato — then the rollicking companion of 
playwrights, athletes, wits, singers, <&c., and ladies of no doubtful 
reputation, the hero of tavern bouts and greenroom intrigues, 
"what a contrast the two men presented! Socrates, grave in 
speech, though strangely unattractive in aspect; short, squat, 
beetle-browed, thick-Spped, unshorn, unkempt, perhaps unsan- 
dalled, bore the cares of sixty years within his heart, and their 
wrinkles on his countenance. Plato, gay in mode, and manly in 
bearing, deep-chested, square-shouldered, broad of forehead, fresh 
and clear in complexion, bright-eyed, sleekly-oiled in locks, and 
neatly trimmed in beard and whisker ; am Athenian exquisite, whose 
twenty years of lifb had been Kttle e^ than a hoHday brimM of 
aiiimai joy and intellectual excitement, appeared a handsome aad 
w^^mannered man. It was the tuming«point of a H& — ^the very 
TOVot of a wc^rld's speculations, whieh that hour held in its fast- 
failing gra^. At first, we can fancy that a contemptuous, quizzing 
smile playa upcA the finely-chiselled features of ^e habitui of 
^pod Street, and the *^ hail-fellow" and friend of the famous 
comediana of the day — ^his namesake Plato, and his eo*^EginetaEZi 
Aristophanes ; and l^at as he goes cm raying to the queries of 
Socrates, a quiet underemrrent of badinage — made observable to 
his companions by a shoulder-shrug — ^rippled below the smoo^ 
speech he used. We cannot, however, suppose that the conversa*^ 
turn lasted long before the ccmscience of Plato was thorou^y 
probed, the eamettnesa of his nature aroused, and an intense aoa 
throbbing life was given to his thoixghts, — 

" Atqae aoimQin nunc bnc c^Iecem wuiq dlvidiA iUnc,^* 

SO that at length the covert laughter of his earlier address was 
ultimately changed into appreciative sympathy. The moralist 
must have «sed blunt but effective speech, and probably expressed 
sincere regrets at so great a soul running to waste while sowinap 
its wild oats, as well as gave utterance to loftier hopes of, and 
aspirations after, a nobler destiny for him. At any rate, the 
steps which, in the hopeful eagerness of youth, had been turned 
towards the Dionysian Theatre, with a play for which he expected 
to gain a prize, were turned elsewhere. The sobriety of reflection 
has been mduced in Plato's mind, his introverted eye bespeaks 
self-communing, Socrates feels that the good genius is triumphing, 
and, as he clasps the unresisting hand, not with warmth only, but 
with life-fervour, while he says "fareweir* for that day, Soeratea 
knows tluit Plato has been won. Home goes the youth. New 
thoughts, springing from their latency, impress him; ambitions, 
which had hitherto been stirless, quiver in his heart ; aspirations^ 
that had only played about his fancy, now seize upon his inteUeot ; 

* " This way and that dividiog tb« swift mind." 
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and moral whisperings, hitherto unheeded, speak in the language of 
power to his soul. It is no mere moodiness, or transient tmeasmess 
of conscience, which clouds his broad brow, and stiffens the musdea 
of Ms features. His fibced eye tod settled gaze indicate that the 
faculties of thought are holding stem council together, and only by 
an occasional twitch of the mouth, or a half-fiawn and scarcely- 
audible sigh, do we gain evidence of the strong contention between 
inclination and will, of which the mind of Plato is the arena. Hia 
resolve is formed. 'No more shall he traverse the way to the stage 
burdened with the excitement of competition for the prizea the 
judges award ; no longer shall he strive to cope, in vain ambition, 
with the epie verse of Homer — in which the luxuriant amplitude of 
Hellenic genius has celebrated Greek heroism; the dithyrhamb, 
the Ipve-song, and the epigram shall no longer claim his years and 
labours ; the Pythian and the Isthmian games shall see him no more 
a wrestler for the honour of a crown of wrought beech or dried 
parsley — though Pindar himself should celebrate his victories in. 
"immortal verse;*' the lyre and the easel shall be foresworn, and 
the future days of life shall be devoted to the acquisition of one 
great, effort- worthy object — ^wisdom. Lest, too, the resolution should 
die by delay, he brought out at once the scrolls upon which the 
early efforts of his muse, those efforts which bore, as he had hoped, 
the mcense of fame within them, were engrossed, and exclaiming, — 
" G(«ne hither, Vtilcaii, Plata now doth need thiofr aid," 

he consigned them to the flames. The fire licked them greedily up, 
and a holier sacrifice to Athene was then offered than ever her 
temple b^Gore had held. Plato, even while 
"ffls fine earnest eye 

Flatbed whh a passionate fire, and the <^ick curl 

Of hia tkin' nostril, and his qnirering l^,** 

told the tale of a half-feltering energy and recoil of thought, in that 
act proved that he had learned the true secret of wisdom — self- 

On the 7th day of the month Thargelion,* in the third year of 
the 87th Olympiad (429 B.C.), Plato was bom. His father, Ariston, 
a desoOTidant of Cadmus, the inventor of letters, was one of the 
Athenian colonists of -^gina — a rocky island in the middle of the 
Saronic Gkilf, between Attica and Argolis — for whom the Dorians 
had recently been expelled from their hereditary home. He dwelt in 
the house of Phidiades, the son of the old philosopher Thales, and 
there his eldest son received birth. His mother's name was Peric- 
tione, or Petone. She traced her lineage to Dropides, the brother 
of the Athenian legislator — Solon — and was, therefore, allied to the 
royal house of Codrus. Perictione was remarkably handsome, and 
ber earliest bom shared largely in her grace of feature. Plato had 
two brothers^ Adeimantus and'Glaucon, and a sister, named Petone, 
n^o afterwards became the mother of Speusippus, the successor of 

* Thargelion eoirespondB to the latter portion of April and the first half of May. 
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Plato in the presidency of tlie Academy. Fable has bestowed on 
Hato a writ of affiliation on Apollo, and has' enriched his earlr 
history with marvel, prodigy, and miracle ; but we shall, as much 
as possible, leave the romaunts of the fabulists unrecorded here. 

The year which gave Plato to the world withdrew Pericles. The 
legacy of war whicn the latter left to the Athenians raged during 
the boyhood and youth of the former, and, in the fourscore years to 
which his life extended, Plato saw the disasters of the Peloponnesian 
war, the seizure of Athens by Lysander, the usurpation of the 
TMrty Tyrants, the expulsion of these enslaving demagogues by 
Thrasybulus, the contests between Persia and Greece, peace of 
Antaleictus, the war of Delphi, the rise of Philip of Macedon, who 
in the very year of Plato's death stormed and took Olynthus, and 
so gave occasion to the magnificent series of speeches which there- 
upon proceeded from the last and chief of the great dynasty of 
orators which Athens bred — ^Demosthenes. The times in and through 
which Plato lived were full of interest and adventure. His eariy 
years were spent amid the din of arms, and his later days were 
overclouded by the imminent shadows of notable griefs, and the 
brooding darkness of a fast-coming bondage and rum for his coun- 
try. Death closed his eyes, however, beiore thtit darkness came. 
But we anticipate. 

The Lacedemonians having taken the part of the Eginetans 
drove the Athenians home ; and Ariston, with his family, became 
resident in the borough of Coly tus. Aristocles (that was the tenth- 
day name of Plato), being connected with many distinguished 
families, was at first intended for a politician, and received die best 
education Athens could then supply. The arts of reading, writing, 
rhetoric, &c., included under tne term {grammata) literature, were 
taught him by Dionysius, the grammarian; the Argive wrestler, 
Ariston, superintended his gymnastic exercises, and gave him the 
name he afterwards bore — Plato ; in music, which included mathe- 
matics, he had two masters, Metallus, of Agrigentum, and Draco, 
the son of the Sophist Damon ; Cratylus, the Heraclitan, a friend 
of Socrates, was his earliest instructor in philosophy. Besides 
these, the usual branches of education for youths of fortune and 
political prospects in Athens, he is said to have acquired some skill 
in painting ; but Bitter justly, we think, remarks tnat had he been 
a proficient in the use of the pencil, we should have had a greater 
number of illustrations in his works, drawn from the arts of colour 
and of form. Still, as Epicharmus says, — 

'* He who learns «n art does not become 
Chat art itself, bat jast an artist in it." 

Greek education had for its object the culture at once of the 
physical frame, the emotional nature, and the mental powers of the 
pupils. A course of Didascalics was not then governed by the 
merely utilitarian idea of fitting each person for his prospective 
profession, possession, and pursuit in life. It was intended rather 
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to fit men for liying than for " making a living." It was an educa- 
tion for citizenslup and in manliness — ^a training of th« whole 
humanity. Its form and method may not have been the best, but 
its intent and root-idea were high ana noble, worthy of, and capable 
of making, a great people, because it consisted in 

^ SettiDg endeavour in contiDtial motioD." 

This education began early to mature itself into fruitfulness in 
Plato. BeiDg skilled alike in the dialectics, the thorough training, 
of the mind and body, he won honours alike at the Pythian and 
Isthmian games, and in the theatre. Diogenes Laertius mentions a 
play of his, " The Eival Lovers," as if extant in his time. This may 
have given his fellow-playwrights a friendlier feeling for him than 
for some of the other philosophers. Theopompus, in " The Pleasure 
Seeker," calls him '* the solemn Plato," and Anaxandrides, more 
complimentary, speaks of him in "Theseus" as "our worthy 
Plato." Many of the other dramatists of his i^e mention or refer 
to him frequently in kindness; sometimes with a jeering sneer. 
Not contented, however, with the applause of listening theatres, the 
repute of a wit, and the delightsomeness of practising the lyric arts, 
he wound his ambition to a mgher pitch. The epics of Homer and 
Hesiod, those felicitous productions of Hellenic genius, stirred him 
to imitation, and he soucht to propitiate the Aonides by much 
trimming of the midnight lamp. The harp of Homer seems never 
to have been passed to other nands, and Hesiod's lyre was broken 
at his death. Though, as Timon says, — 

'* Plato placed strange platitudes on paper," 

he did not succeed in equalling his efforts with his ambition, and 
the Epic of Plato, as already related, was burned in despair, of 
attainmg bardic glory. It is perhaps well fpr his fame that his 
lengthiest and most solicitous attempt to win poetic honours has 
not descended to our day, or even been preserved in scraps of quota- 
tion in the writers of his age ; yet it must be confessed that some 
of his minor efforts in the service of the Muses are pretty in turn of 
thought and rhythmical in expression ; for example, the following 
epigram : — 

'^ Upon the stars thou gazest, Aster mine; oh, wonid that I 
Conld gaze on thee with all the ejes that glow in yonder skj.** 

Another epigram, " On the Statue of Yenus by Praxiteles, in her 
Temple of Cnidus," has been thus translated by a friend of the author 
of this paper. Without the Greek text we cannot show how admi- 
rably Plato had acquired " tJie accomplishment of verse ;" but even 
in this form Plato's graceful fancy clearly appears. 

" The Paphian queen o*er ocean's swell 
Breasted the silver foam, 
Her own fair scalptured form to view, 
In Cnidoa' templed dome. 
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" *■ When could mj naked self/ she cried, 
* Praxiteles have seen ? 
Such sight profane did never greet 
The sealptor's eyes, I ween.' 

^ The chiselling steel, its master, Mars, 
Had carefnlly obeyed ; 
And as he loved ^e Papbian queen, 
So it her charms portrayed. 

" Never by sculptor's art alone, 
Could such fair form arise: 
Thus stood the goddess once before, 
When Paris gave, the prize." 

No wonder that in after-time mythology should fable, that on a 
sunny day, while an infant, sleeping on Mount Hymettus by his 
mother's side, a swarm of bees distilled their honey into the mouth 
of the unconscious babe, and so foreshadowed his mastery over 
lan^affe, and the skill with which he would be able to use words, 
which, nowever, like Pindar's, " speak to the wise, but need an inter- 
preter for the multitude ! " (Pindar's " Olympiacs,'* ii. 83.) 

Plato had attained his twentieth year when the voice of Socrates 
effectually reached him, and made him turn his thoughts inward 
upon himself in serious reflection. The ardent and far-east 
ambition of Plato lent an elevation and a grandeur to his character— 
despite his youthful licences and irregmarities — which must have 
peculiarly interested the great conversationist and controversialist 
of Athens. Under the smile which generally lit his features in 
company, and imder excitement, Socrates had noticed that there 
lay a latent melancholy and a sad self-contempt that he could find 
enjoyment in the revels of his day. Trenching down into these 
depths, Socrates reached the springs of a noble life, and set them 
flowing until they have now become a mighty river, spreading widely 
through every region of thought. The traces of his actual connec- 
tion with Socrates are very scant, and we have already endeavoured 
to fill up from fancy the change which Plato's pupilage under So- 
crates wrought in his life. We knOw that Plato s devotion to his 
master's fame led him to taike him as the chief interlocutor of his 
Dialogues, to compose a defence and apology for him, and to treat 
his memory as one of the sacredest of inheritances. The student- 
zeal which Plato bestowed upon philosophy, as expounded by his 
master, is testified to by the complete suffusion of his writings with 
the Socratic influence, especially in their method. The great proof 
of a master mind is the mitiation of a method, and the truest dis- 
cipleship is shown, not by him who most slavishly adopts the words 
and opinions of his pred-ecessor, but by him who most sedulously 
and constantly pursues the very method by which the advances of 
his master had been made. In this manner Plato's disciplehood is 
signally marked. The very ideal of the Socratic dialogue is embalmed ; 
in the works of Plato, and therein is his method most clearly and " 
advantageously made known. Plato's dramatic faculty has been of 
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|nood service here, aad ]ias enabled him to pretest to m *' iiie rm 
age and body of the time, its form and joestiire," in so £ur as it 
refers to the sage who ihen sought to stir the boimdless activities of 
mind to their farthest and their lK>lde8t flights. The aoinalities of tiw 
h£t of Socrates may be best learned fraa Xenoj^um. The ideal- 
ities of the philosojjhy of Socrates may be best learned from Hato. 
John Stuart Mill, m tiie following judicious remarks, notices tite 
aame peculiarity, thous h taken firmn a different point of view i^^*' N^ 
doubt the dud^ pushed his mere in<}uiries and speculations over 
a more extended surfEuse than there is any reascm to believe the 
master did. But though he continuity starts more original and 
vahiable ideas, it is seldom that these, when they reli^ to the 
results of inquiry, are stated with any air of conviction, as if tiiey 
amounted to nxed opinions. But whm the topic und^ oonsideratioii 
is the proper mode of philosophizing — either the moral spirit in 
which truth should be sought, or the intellectual processes and 
methods by whidi it is to be attained ; or when the subject-matter 
is not any particular scientific principle but knowledge in the 
abstract — then the views inculci^^ed are definite and consistent, 
are always the same, snd are put forth with the appearanee of earnest 
and matured belief. Even in treating of other subjects, and even 
when the opinions advanced have the least semblance of bemg 
seriously entertained, the discourse itself has generidly a very 
strong tendency to illustrate the conception which does seem to be 
really entertained of the nature of some j^art or other of the process 
of philosophizing " This thorough suffusion of the mind of !rlato— 
one essentially poetic — with the dialectic method, this disciplined 
government and direction of his reascming powers, we attrilnite to 
the close, friendly, kindly, reverential intercourse which must hare 
existed between Socrates and Plato. Thougfi the external traces 
of Plato's disdplehood are sparse aad scattered, vet the internal 
evidences are so clearly and multifariotislv marked, and harmonise 
so well with the few recorded facts of their intercourse, that we 
cannot hesitate to regard it as having beenboth intimate and constant. 
One pleasing trait in the character of Socrates is mentioned by 
Xenopnon, and must have happened not long after the commence- 
ment of the student-course of Plato under his care. ** When Glao- 
con, the son of Ariston, attempted to harangue the people, from a 
desire, though he was no4 yet twenty years qfage, to have a share in 
tiie government of the state, no one of his relatives, or other friends, 
could prevent him from making himself ridiculous, and getting 
himseli dragged down from the tribunal ; but Socrates, who had 
a friendly feeling towards him on account of Charmides, the son of 
Olaucon (probably the young man's name-uncle), as well as on 
account qfFlato, succeeded in prevailing upon him, by his sole dis- 
suasion, to relinqubh his purpose." The narrative of the conwr* 
aation between Glaueon and Socrates forms an interesting chapter 
in Xenophon's " Memorabilia " (III. 6. i.), to which we r^er the 
reader. We quote the incident on^ to show the growth of intimaqy 
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between the master and Ids pupil, and the reality of the interest 
the former took in the hitter. 

Plato, early after his introduction to Socrates, had beeun to 
regard him as a singular being, whose manners and method were 
readily adaptable for literal^ purposes. Tradition represents the 
dialogues entitled *' Phsedrus ; or, on the BeautiM,'' and '' Lysis ; 
or, on Friendship," as having been composed during the life, and 
even to have been read in the bearing of Socrates. Eegarding the 
latter, Diogenes Laertius informs us, that it was a current report 
that, on hearing it read, Socrates exclaimed, ** Oh, Hercules ! what 
a heap of falsenoods the young man has uttered about me." This 
saying, if received, would only lustify us in doubting the facts 
mentioned in the course of the dialogue — the dramatic conditions 
of the work — ^but do not necessitate any disbelief as to the accuracy 
of his exposition of the method of Socrates. Indeed, the expression 
seems to have been merely a jocular disclaimer of a work, the 
tendency and ability and form of which Socrates approved rather 
than condemned. The style of exposition must have commended 
itself much more to Socrates than its matter could have been 
objectionable. We cannot regard this as an adverse decision given 
by the master against the production of his disciple, after he had 
formed the resomtion— - 

"IwUlpaint 
A picture now, that in the eyes of men 
Shall live like loving dajlight** 

At what period in their companionship as tutor and taught the 
above incident took place we have no means of strictly determining; 
we should be inclined to think, however, that it must have been 
after a pretty lengthy and careful course of study. His earliest 
composition m this manner was '* Phsedrus," and in it we have a 
fully-developed portrait of Socrates, in his playful irony, his love of 
talk, his strong natural dialectic powers, his capacity for sarcasm, 
his hatred of the Sophists, his high moral standard, and his personal 
peculiarities. His conception of the character of his master must 
nave been formed and carefully matured; his acquaintance with 
his manner of thought and speech must have been intimate ; and 
his comprehension of the method to which Socrates, in his own 
mind, subordinated all thoughts, must have been minute and accu- 
rate. All these considerations incline us to think that Plato'a 
earliest dialogues must bear date somewhat near the time of the trial 
of Socrates, and may be* referred most probably to the last two 
years of tjiat great " exemplar's " life. 

If this be thought, amid a balance of likelihoods, that which is 
most probable, it will not be wondered at that Plato should have 
attended his master during his trial to support him with hia 
presence, and to aid him by his party. More even than this he 
aid. He undertook to plead his cause, and began a speech in his 
defence, which the climiour of the judges prevented him from 
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ooEntmuing. He adyised Socrates as to the course he ought to 
pursue on his trial, and proffered himself as one of the parties 
willing to pay the sum, thirty mina, which he recommended 
Socrates to mention as the fine he would consent to submit to as 
the ransom of his life. In consequence of illness^ supervened, 

Eerhaps, hj his anxieties during the trial, and the prominent part 
e took in it, Plato was absent on the death-da^r of Socrates ; but 
he wrote an able and generous " Apology," and in his " Crito ; or, 
the duty of a Citizen," he returns to tms subject, and rebuts the 
charge made against Socrates of having attempted to corrupt the 
youth of Athens, while in " Phsedo ; or, the Immortality of the Soul," 
he gives such a simple yet sublime narrative of "The Death of 
Socrates," as justly entitles him to say that he was " the best man 
of his time," " and, moreover, the most wise and just." In the 
** Banquet," the personal purity of Socrates is asserted. Nor were 
these things done without risks ; for we know that as Plato was 
going towards the Acropolis, with General Chabrias, whom he was 
about to defend in a capital charge, one Crobylus met him, and 
said, — " Are you going to plead for another, not knowing that the 
hemlock of Socrates is waiting for you also P" To this he is said to 
have replied, — "When I fought for my country I encountered * 
dangers ; and now also do I encounter them in the cause of justice, 
and in behalf of a friend ;" words which somewhat interpret to us 
the feelings with which Plato attended his master's tnal, at the 
same time that they show us that his sympathy on that occasion 
had been remarked, and been set doii^n to his disadvantage. The 
greater merit is therefore due to him for the persistent constancy 
with which he strove to counteract the false impression of his 
master, which his malefactor's death was likely to excite in the 
minds of his countrymen and posterity. 

After the death of Socrates it was considered advisable that the 
most conspicuous of his followers should leave Athens for a while. 
Plato and others went to Megara. There Plato studied philosophy 
with a fellow-follower of Socrates — Euclid. The chief ideas of the 
Megaric philosopher were derived from Zeno, the Eleatio, and his^ 
successors. He was a dialectician, mainly employing himself in the 
consideration of the forms of thought, and the laws which govern 
these forms, and constitute them v^d as modes of reasoning. His 
moral doctrine consisted of a new interpretation of the Zenoic One,* 
as the Oood—ihe only being existent of whom all extant appear- 
ances are but phenomena. This ethical tendency is probably due 
to Euclid's Socratic training. It seems to have made a great 
impression upon Plato. In many of the Dialogues, but especially 
in the " Eepublic," the influence of the tenets of the Megaric sage 
is apparent. Several of the Socratists favoured Euclid's ideas more 
than Plato did, however, and the latter reStumed to Athens as soon 
as circumstances made it convenient. 

♦ See B,C. 1859, voL i. p. 370. 
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Kiebnlir hinted, in ''the Eheniih Mweom," 1828, 4^t Bato 
probablj^ went to Megam more because of ihe dangers arising ftcnt 
hk family relationship with Critias and Charmides, members of thB 
Tjrrant Thirty, who ruled Greece with snch sereri^ during thear 
brief lease of power. Bat we most hold that no evidence of iMs is 
attainable, or he would have quoted it articulately. Besides, Imd 
i^ been ihe case, he would most probably have left Athens muck 
earlier (about B.C. ^3), and certainly would not have been present 
and active at the trial of Socrates, in B.C. 399. We must oeHev^e, 
till evidence to ^e contrary is adduced, that his Socraiio disciple- 
ship, and not his sympathy with the Tyrants, occasioned his self- 
imposed exile to M^;ara, where he ooula only be safe by securing a 
patron and paying an alien's tax. 

Plato left Megara as soon as he found it safe to return to Athens, 
but there seem^ to him little now in the Greek capital to tempt 
him to continue his residence in it. He bethought himself then of 
one of his old master*s pupils — the Cyrenaic mathematician, Tlieo- 
dorus, and he determined to visit him in the North African city to 
which he owed his birth, and where he held his school. Plato's love 
for geometry was fostered in such company, and there he became 
acquainted with a number of philosophical thinkers, who by their 
tales of the wisdom of Egypt---then the university of the world- 
excited Plato's curiosity, and caused him to determine to visit the 
priesthood of that land of mystery, magic, and mythology. It has 
t>een said that the tragic poet Eunpides accompanied Plato on this 
journey, but as that favourite playwright of Socrates died in B.C. 
406, in Macedonia, this must be a mistake. In Strabo's time (about 
B.C. 24) the cioerones of Heliopolis used to show travellers the 
house in which Plato and Eudoxus — a celebrated astronomer and 
geometer of Cnidus — ^lodged. While wandering by the banks of 
the Nile, and seeking in " Egypt's hieroglyphic reann" the wisdom 
for which it had a world's repute, Plato formed a low estimate of 
the philosophy taught by the so-called sages of the land of the 
Pharaohs. He, however, succeeded in acquiring, what he chiefly 
sought, a knowledge of the results to which their astronomy and 
geometry had led them. It is all but certain that his philosophy 
received no distinguishable tinge from the thoughtsmen of Egypt. 

It has been asserted by some writers, and great ingenuity and 
learning have been expended in the discussion of the truth or false- 
hood of the statement^ that Plato, in his tour in search of wisdom^ 
penetrated into Persia, and even set his foot upon the sacred places 
of Palestine — there becoming acquainted with the laws, religion, and 
sacred books of the Jews, as well as the tenets and practices of the 
Chaldean Magi. Though various treatises have been composed in 
anpport of Hiose several theses, we think the evidence on wnick the 
hypotheses depend is far too weak to afford a trustworthy inference. 
Indeed, we thmk that the period usually assigned to Plato's sojourn 
in Egjrpt is much too lengthy, and that we must, in deference to 
the unimpeachable logic of facts, curtail the common chronology of 
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tiurteen yean hr not less than ten, for Ke was tlurty years of age 
when Socrates &nmk liis hemlock, and he yisited Italy when forty. 
Oiiier traditions are not less untenable, e.y., that he drew up and 
codified laws for the cities of Thebes, Cyrene, Arcadia, &c. He 
does not seem to ns to have had the capacity of a lawmaker— 
although able to treat profonndly of laws and states. 

Hie pfaHoBophic treasuries of the mystic east having been rifled, 
with a mind matured by meditation, stored by travel, and quickened 

S' zeal for his master's memory and doctrines, Plato returned, and 
e complaint expressed 'by Yalerins Maximus was no longer to be 
true— tlJat "whilst studious youth were crowding to Athens from 
«very quarter in search of Plato for their master, that philosopher 
was wandering along the windmg banks of the Nile, or the vast 
plains of a barbarous country, himself a disciple of the wise men of 
jSgypt." Scholars sought hun, and he taught them, like his master^ 
freely. In the extra-mural Ceramicus, on me banks of the Cephisus, 
about six stadia from Athens, in a place adorned by Cimon with 
plantations of plane-trees and olives, with temples and statues, the 
l^iilosopher possessed a property, and here was thfe famous " grove 
of Acaaeme, Plato's retirement ; * 

^ Atqoe inter silyas Academi qiuerero vemm*'* 

became the habit of the youthhood of Athens. There was no haste 
or fever for startling novelties in thought exhibited here ; a calm 
oonsiderateness reigned throughout the unbustling crowd, and the 
Toice of the master was potent becatise his mind was prolific. One 
preliminary test of fitness for philosophic thought Plato demanded — 
the power of continuous attention and of reasoning. This is the 
true significance of his well-known academic inscription — " Let no 
ung^ometric mind be present here.''t Thus translated, the motto 
hajrmonizes with the views of Hato, and contains a deep and serious 
meaning, such as he might be supposed to be desirous of impressing 
on the thoughts of those who came to seek instruction from him. 
Of the nature and quality of the teaching of Plato in the Academy 
we cannot now treat, and must repone the consideration itself till it 
be our ban (as it is our hope) to prelect upon " the philosophy of 
Plato." That, therefore, is adjourned. 

In his fortieth year Plato visited Italy for the first time. 
Curious to witness an eruption of Mount Etna, he took a voyage to 
Syracuse, then (b.c. 389) under the tyranny of Dionysius the elder. 
!Erom Syracuse he went to Tarentum, then the most powerful and 
fioarishmg city in Magna Grsecia, and the seat of a school of 
Pythagoreans, at the head of which were Archytas, the statesman, 
philosopher, general, and astronomer; Timseus, the Locrian, a 
thinker who filled the highest offices in the state, and who joined 

• " And to inquire for tnith among the groves of Academe.** 

f See on this point Sir William Hamilton's Essays, pp. 27 1, 31 1 ; '' Batler*s Lec- 

tmres on Ancient Philosophy," II. 79 ; Lewes' " Biog. Hist, of Philosophy j" Cousin's 

^ History of Modem Phikwophy," Series II. Lecture 7, &c. 
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the yirtues of a citizen to the renown of a scholar ; Philolaos, tiie 
astronomer, whose book on If atural Philosophy Plato bought for 
forty Alexandrian mina of silver ; and seyeral other men of hia- 
toric note. 

By the advice of Archytas, Plato was invited by Dio^sius of 
Syracuse to undertake the education, in philosophy, of Dion, his 
brother-in-law. Dion possessed excellent, though perverted, capa- 
cities, and Plato happily exerted an influence for good upon nis 
pupil. His admiration of philosophy was such that he gave up 
many of his own vices, and desired to efiect the reform of his kingly 
brother'in-law. For this purpose he besought him to hear Plato 
discourse on the blessedness of virtue. Plato spoke plainly on 
being admitted to the tyrant, and his honest speech excited the ire 
of the too-much-flattered monarch. Hate incited him to persecu- 
tion, and he meditated the death of Plato. Dion planned his 
escape; but Dionysius, by a large bribe, contrived to gain over 
Pollis, a Spartan ambassador, ymo was to take him to Athens, 
either to slay him on the passage, or sell him for a slave. The 
latter, as the more profitable, PoUis did, and he carried him to 
his birthplace, Egina, then at war with Athens, and there disposed 
of him. Anicerris, the Cyrenean, having recognized him, bought 
Plato, and restored him to his pupils at Athens, who immediately 
forwarded the ransom-money (thirty mina) ; but Anicerris returned 
it, saying they were not the only men interested in the life and happi* 
ness of Plato. Dionysius, on hearing of Plato's safety, wrote be- 
seeching him to forgive him, and say nothing of the past. " I have no 
leisure,'* Plato contemptuously replied, " to think about Dionysius." 
It was on the occasion of his entertaining the ambassadors of 
Dionysius, who brought the letter above-mentioned, that Diogenes, 
the Cynic, who envied Plato, strode into his rooms, and after sur- 
veying them with cool contemptuoasness, proceeded to expectorate 
upon the furniture, exclaiming, at the same time, " Thus I spit upon 
the pride of Plato," and received from the insulted host the cutting 
retort, " Yes, O Diogenes, with greater pride." 

During the succeeding twenty-two years, Plato, surrounded by 
pupils, continued to teach the high wisdom he had been able to 
reach, and to add the charm of his eloquence to the witchery of his 
extraordinary speculative powers, making the results of his ** stu- 
dious musing" in the "greett retreats of Academus" patent and 
popular, training those who sought his teaching to accompany him 
along " the sacred paths of nature and of science," and writing those 
" Attic themes" which stir the pulse, even yet, of all reflective men. 

It would be a hopeless task to collect here the almost innumerable 
anecdotes fondly preserved by the ancients, regarding the manner 
and the matter of his teaching ; pleasing as ijhe task might be to 
tell of the crowds of Athens' noblest sons striving to near the 
master while he spoke, to number the illustrious men who took 
their lessons from his lips, to laugh over the sharp *' wit-oombats" 
between Diogenes and Plato, and to relate the wiles and strategies 
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by wliicK the hetaires of Athens contrived to glean in the yery gardens 
of Academe the frnits of his ripe, rich mind. Of his hospitality, 
beneficence, and generosity, it would be equally impossible to speaJc 
in due terms : for space .wanes before our pen. It is only possible 
here to glance at the chief circumstances of his after life, and that, 
too, with ahnost chronological breyity. 

On the death of Dionysius I., Plato's former pupil, Dion, 
requested him to visit Sicily for the purpose of training his nephew, 
Dionysius II., in political tactics and morality. He went in B.C. 
367, and remained in Sicily four months. Dionysius, like his 
father, disliked reproof, and refused instruction. Distrust and 
dissatisfaction arose between the master and his royal pupil, and 
Plato left the stubborn sovereign to himself. Several passages in 
'*The Laws" seem to us to refer to this transaction. Dionysius 
banished his xmcle Dion from Sicily, in his determination that 
''none but himself should be his parallel." Dion went to Athens, 
and became a fre(]^uenter of the groves of the Athenian " guide, 
philosopher, tJoAJHend" whom 

'^ Kind nature formed deep, oomprehensive, clear, 
Exact, and elegant, in one rich tonl — 
Plato;" 

and there studied, in the theories of the thinker, the causes of those 
phenomena of which he had observed so much in the civil states of 
nis native island, and of Athens — that tyranny and licence alike 
operate as invincible obstacles to the moral or material process of 
the human race. The firiendship of Plato for Dion remamed so 
intense that in B.C. 361 he toot a special journey to SicUy to 
attempt to reconcile Dion and his nephew. Dionysius obstinately 
refused ; and Plato returned unsuccessful. That Plato thought 
Dionysius wrong, may, we think, be inferred from the fact, that 
when Dion raised an expedition to Greece for the liberation of 
Sicily from the despotism of Dionysius, Plato's favourite nephew, 
Speusippus, and others of that sage's pupils, accompanied the 
army of freedom as volunteers. Dion succeeded in his endeavour, 
but he had not ' learned to practise in prosperity the theories 
studied in adversity, and he was shortly afterwards (b.c. 353) 
murdered, that his nephew might be restored. With this event 
Plato's interest in the politics of Sicily ceased. The following lines 
are a translation of part of his epitaph on his quondam disciple :— 

'* Thoa sleepest in honour on thj conntrj's breast, 
Dear Dion, whom mj tonl eztatio loved the best." 

Several attempts have been made, by classifying the disciples of Plato 
into tyrants and beneficent legislators, to gain an approximate idea 
of the practical effects of his teaching. We scarcely think this is 
an available source of inference, unless we knew precisely the early 
bent of the several minds who listened to his speculations, and the 
conditions under which they proceeded to develop their respective 
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political codes« All that can justly be regarded as proven by tbe 
great array of iUnstrioxLa names, which might be quoted from the 
pages of Atheneus, Diogenes Laertius, &c., as among the students 
who attended his philosophical i)relections, is the extreme popularity, 
worth, and attractiveness, of his style of teaching. Suoii numbers 
of the nobly born and the thoughtful could only hare assembled 
among and been retained as his disciples by the surpassing ability 
of the master-thinker^ 

Plato lived unwedded, but neither unloving nor unloved. He 
knew nothing of home-life in its highest sense, and hence he is nol^ 
as in the " I^public " he attempts to be, a good philosophical expo- 
nent of the nature of family life. Platonic love has been very 
much talked of in the world, and maudlin sentimentality has too 
often praised without apporaising it. Neither Plato's doctrine nor 
practice justifies the dennition of Platonic love as an unsexaalized 
admiration of the beauty, graces, accomplishments, &c., of ano^er, 
which too frequently oetrays its believers into practical sin» 
because they have based their relationship on an unsafe and un» 
satisfactory theoretical error. Plato was, as a young man, amorous ; 
the eristic faculty retained its mastery over him long and curblessly 
after he had become a lover of philosophy. Perhaps, in the <^s- 
organized state of the Athenian society, it was scarcely possible to 
secure a life of leisure for the culture of thought as thought- 
Plato could not realize the holy, pure, beautiful, and reverent de- 
lights of a life matrimonial. He could poetize, rhapsodize, moralize^ 
and philosophize about it, and about it, but he comd not practise it^ 
His nature in this was hardily self-indulgent. Though ne deEnea 
love as the longing of the soul for beauty, the like-seelcing instinct 
for like, and the intense self-absorption of one's sympathies in 
those of another ; though he asserts that its votary " for its sake 
deserts parents, and brothers, and friends, and neglects its patri- 
mony, and despises all the established usages on whidi it valued 
itself before" — it is almost certain he never truly felt it in the 
highly refined form Jn which he presents it, never acted as he says 
lovers act, never found his private felicity necessitating any higher 
gratification than that gained in the companionship of women 
whose characters were at least Sapphonic. This is quite evident, we 
think — ^notwithstanding the excnsatory lines of Catullus, — 

*' It's right the worthy poet should be chaste, 
But yet his verses need not be strsit-laced,*' — 

from the tetrastich — in itself suiTaassingly poetic — ^which he ad- 
dressed to the lady whose blandishments filled up the hours when 
corporeality acquired the dominion of an hour over the mighty 
mind of the Athenian thinker. 

" jliicheanassft I possess! Life-friend Bshie from Golephoa, 

Though Time may ripple linefr in thee, ktad love is in tl^ tniile. 
Ah! hapless. yonths were they, thy iHrgin-kloom wb» looked npoB, 
Basiling wUd through paasiou's flaooe, thoa^ perishing Ue wluk^"^ 
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WhsJb a mlnect &a laiiieiitati<Hi ibat Plato did not, like Uljasei^ 
who lashed himself to the mast when passius b^re tiie Syreoov 
bind himself to sterner resolre while exposed v> the syren paseicNtMi 
of hiunanity; and that when passion and reaa<m» like the eom-^ 
panions of Mrger's '* Wild Huntsman " — 

*^ When towards the knight came left and right, 
A horseman here, a horseman there; 
A snow-white steed the one bestrode, 
Like lurid fire the others glowed ** — 

Plato, in this matter, took the worse way, and 

" Spumed th« wamtr» 
Bat hearkened to the left-hand scorner**! 

It is impossible without regret to reflect upon the oonqnerer of ** the 
last infirmity of noble minds," the love or fame, being ranqnished 
by xmworthier loves, and thai poetry, and wedded, honest love were 
fnike to be exdnded from the ideal "republic** which the superlative 
intellect of ancient times pictured out as that in which all the 
essential elements of a happy and a prosperous life were to be 
foimd ; and it is not without a sense of humiliation that one writet 
of such a thinker, that he would rather rejoice in the sunset of a 
wanton's love, than bask in the noontide of a holier union. Socrates, 
Ihough himself faithful to Xantippe, taught Callisto and Theodota, 
the mistress of Alcibiades, the arts of conquest in the game of love; 
and Plato fell a victim to his own passions, and the wiles of " a city 
madam." 

Is it strange that Plato should have been melancholy F-^lhat hia 
broad brow should have been wrinkled by sadness, and that a grief of 
enduring power should have over-gloomed his Kfe P The bwien of 
being was heavy on him; life was laden with sorrow; it was a 
warfare of xeason and passion, a continual restraint, a constant 
sentinelship against the overpowering worldiii^ess which poured ita 
hosts of fascinations roimd him. The complexities of existence were 
but bitterness to him, and an ironic gravity underlay even his 
mirthfulness. His few jokes are all tinged with a sort of repressed 
fll-humour, and often his wit comes to us strongly acidified. Alexis, 
the drsmiatist, speaks of one who loved '* to converse alone hke 
Plato," and Amphis ejaculates,— 

" Oh I Plato, how your learning is confined 
To gloomy looka, and wrinkling yoor brows 
Like shells of cockles.'' 

Yet we have it on the authority of Timon, that he was once " a 
strong, stout man, a honeyed speaker," though, in his old age, " his 
mortal body became dry and withered." 

And old age did steal on him, '" frosty, but kindly." By the 
devotion of sixty years he had composed a greater number of 
philosophical treatises than the world before contained. In them he 
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lad stored up the varied tliinkings of a varied life, and ilie results 
of a wide extent of reading. With unflagging interest he had w ooed 
and won many of the best minds of Athens to delight in reflective 
thought. He kept no laggard, sloth-bound thought. Even his 
latest hours were passed in toil. His passion for philosophy and 
literature survived longest in his soul. Diogenes Laertius, on the 
authority of Hermippus, says he died at a marriage-feast; but 
Cicero informs us that he expired in the act of composing one of 
those precious dialogues, wherein he has bequeathed to humanity 
the fruits of lengthened contemplation, of literary skill, of dialectic 
subtlety, of drunatic faculty, and rich ingenmty of illustration, 
such as no ancient author has been able to equal, still less to 
surpass. In the garden of his house, within hearing of the music of 
the Cephisus, while writing, in the Slst year of his age (b.c. 3417), 
in tbe 2Qd year of the 108th Olympiad, Hato was summoned by 
death to cease from his labours. Perhaps he then heard the echo 
of the command of Socrates to Crito, " Go! obey, and do not resist." 
Was he like his master, " ready to depart when destiny summoned 
him " P The play of life is finished ; will he, in the eternal theatre, 
receive the reward of " Well done 1 " from the Great Censor, and 
feel it " an overpayment of delight" P The mystery of life was, to 
hdm, solutionless ; the mystery of death carries its own solution 
with it. But it is revealed to each individual soul in silence and alone» 
and so the secret is well kept. To us, also, both mysteries will 
yet be explained ; but, in the meantime, let us, so long as we occupy 
the stage, resolve, in the closing words of Plato's " Eepublic," as 
for us, " We shall always continue to walk in the celestial route, and 
we shall bind ourselves by every means to the practice of wisdom 
and justice ; that, at peace with our own souls and God, having, if 
possible, gathered on earth the palm of virtue, we may then, like 
victorious champions carried in triumph, be crownedi»on high, to 
accomplish, with boundless joy and in enrapturing ways, the journey 
of the ceaseless years." 

The shroud- wrapped Plato, all funeral ceremonies duly rendered, • 
was buried in the grove of Academe, where he had lived and taught. 
When his grave had been strewn with parsley, his will was read. 
In it he bequeathed his chief property to bis son Adeimantus. His 
nephew Speiisippus succeeded him in his school. A monument was 
erected over his remains, and it bore on it an epitaph from the pen 
of Aristotle, of which the following is a rendering :— 

'* Here, in her bosom, kindly, mother-earth 

Enwraps great P)ato*8 corpse. His sonl is gone 
Up to the gods, 'mongst whom it had its birth. 

All good men loved Ariston*8 glorions son, 
As a pure soul, whose life by nought was shamed, — 
Even in far countries he was known and famed." 

S.N. 
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^^elispbn:* 



IS THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE FACTS OF SCIENCE? 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — I. 

In "tbe first book of Moses, called Genesis," chap. vii. 19, occur 
these words respecting the " Deluge :*' — " And all the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven, toere covered" This statement, 
we admit, is intended to convey the idea that the whole earth wag 
covered with water, so that every living thing, save those in the 
ark, was destroyed. We shoidd, to some extent, take the question 
into another channel, were we to develop our rejection of the com- 
monly received notion respecting the authorship of Genesis, but we 
may, as an im^rtant point, be permitted to urge our conviction 
that the narration is made by we know not whom ; that the book 
containing it was unknown to the world until 287 years before the 
Christian era ; and that even the Jews themselves make no mention 
of such compositions until 800 years after Moses. This unsatis- 
factory condition of evidence would, respecting any other book than 
the Old Testament, be considered sumcient for numbering such 
inconsistent accounts with the traditions of old. 

In treating this question, we must be understood as merely re- 
cording the arguments of others which led us to reject the generally 
received opinion. These arguments have not, to our knowledge, 
been met; and we shall be gratified if the step we now take should 
result in some new light upon this very interesting topic. 

1. The date of the Deluge is unreliable. When Abraham visited 
Egypt, it was "a great and powerful kingdom" (Gen. xii. 10). 
This ** kingdom " had been founded but 145 years before this visit, 
by one of the three branches of Noah's family ; that is, in 292 
years, a portion of the four males and four females who came forth 
on Ararat from the ark, had become " a great and powerful king- 
dom," comparative adepts in language and science, forgotten the 
God of their fathers, and adopted "a complex Hindoo Geecian 
mythology, such as characterized ancient Egypt.** 

2. In these 292 years, the Caucasian type must have passed into 
the Negro, as some Egyptian tombs, allowed to be thousand-^ of 
years old, have been found, containing Negro remains, bearmg fdl 
the peculiar marks of that race. 

3. Considered meteorologically, numerous miracles would be 
necessary for the accumulation of the required depth of water- 
some 27,000 feet above the sea level. " The fountains of the deep 
and the windows of heaven ** are vague expressions. Was the law 

1861. ir 
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of ffravity suspended ^ro tern. ? The tidal influence of the moon on 
sucn a surface of water would drive the ark to speedy destruction. 

4. What became of the fishes in the Deluge P They are sin- 
gularly overlooked in G-enesis. In order to account for many 
strange phases of this question, my opponents may attempt to fall 
back upon miracles ; but they should re-read the wording of the 
question under debate, and remember that the narrative in Genesis 
seems to rest upon natural causes. The production and the results 
of flood were then in the writer's mind much £i8 in our own day. 

6. The ark was, at the utmost, 6,000 tons measurement. " Of 
every living thing, two of every sort " were therein to be lod^d and 
fed for six weeks, at the lowest computation. Of the " sorts " now- 
extinct we can form little estimate ; but the existing on«i stand 
thus, — mammalia, 1,000 difi*erent species; reptiles, 2,000; birds, 
6,000 5 insects, Kalf a million. How " two of every sort " could 
exist, be supplied with food, and all the inmates breathe, haying 
but one window half a yard square, we are at a loss to imagine. 

6. The narrator confuses the Mosaic law with his narrative. It 
Was not imtil 600 years after the stated date of the flood that the 
law of Moses was given ; and yet, in this account, we have ** clean, 
imd imclean *' beasts alluded to. They were first so divided re- 
specting food for the Jews only under Moses. There were no Jewi 
in the tmie of Noah. 

7. Mont Blanc is 15,000 feet h^b, and a most perilous desceat ; 
Ararat, 17,000 feet, and perhaps still more perilous. How could 
all descend in safety, and nnd food on their travel to future destina- 
tion, seeing that every living thing had been destroyed? 

8. It has been urged that the met of marine shells having been 
:6ound on mountain tops, and animal remains in places to wkieh 
they did not belong, proves the universality of tiie Deluge. But 
these are easily accounted for when we consider the mighty changes 
constantly going on below our earth's surface. Earthquakes have 
exercised wonderful infiuence in raising mountains and opening up 
chasms. The island of St. Maria originated thus. The coast of 
Chili was» in 1822, raised several feet to the extent of 100 miles ; 
and this speaks of an immense change having been at wc»rk. We 
can form only a meagre estimate, as yet, of the wondrous changes 
wrought upon our globe ere the foot of man impressed its sands. 
The deposit of strata, instead of strengthening the (orthodox positi<»i 
of a universal Deluge, tends rather to the conclusion of a series, as 
the deposits are of various sorts and at different elevations. Dr. 
J. Pye Smith sa^rs : ** In proportion to the care and accuracy with 
which the investigation of pnysical facts has been carried oou so 
the proofs have accumulated that there never was a period, since 
any yestiges occur of the existence of organised creatures, when 
the earth did not possess a varied face, — ^partly dry land, with its 
vegetable and animal occupiers, and partly the wide domain of the 
waters, possessing their numerous inhabitants." The same writer* 
after dilating upon the body of water required for such a dshigey 
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and the impossibilities against bringing the various " sorts " from 
all comers of the earth, &c., says, the task is so stupendous, that 
** the great decisive miracle of Cmristianily — the resurrection of ike 
Lord Jesus — sinks down before it." Tne doctor also notes the 
effect that would be produced upon the fishes by the mixing of the 
salt and fresh water. Not only would this destroy the peculiar 
inhabitants of each, but their food must at once perish. Again, ke 
says : ** The large number of land phmts, and tiiose the most im- 
portant for size and utility (as timber and fruit trees, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of corn and grasses, lose their vitality by a short sub- 
mersion in water ; so that, in a period equal to the duration of the 
Deluge, they would have become putrescent, and, in a great 
measure, decomposed. Thus, upon the supposition of a strict uni- 
versality, a new creation of the chief part of the vegetable trib«JS 
would have been necessary after the waters had subsided." He 
refers to the magnificent trees growing in Africa and the southern 
part of North America, which must have " begun to grow at an 
epoch long before the date of the Deluge, if we even adopt the 
longest cmronology that learned men have proposed. Had those 
trees been covered with water for three-quarters of a year, they 
must have been destroyed." 

We need not, we think, multiply ar^ments. The opinions 
usually held on this and like important topics are being so freely and 
thoroughly ventilated, that we reel some reasonable pnde in joming 
those who seek ftirther evidence upon the matter. To our frien£ 
who oppose us we would, in conclusion, tender a few earnest 
words. W*e would wish them to understand that we are really 
inquiring in the part we take. We would not be thought as 
isstdng a dictum to them ; and if they can furnish us with material 
for other conclusion than that we now hold, the benefit will be 
mutual. We bow to no merely sectarian rendering. Facts, we 
believe, we have urged ; and our friends will serve us in tendering 
something more than mere statements in opposition. We consider 
this notification requisite, as we have seen replies to such facts 
from men whose position led us to form high expectations; and 
these replies have been to us most unconvincing. We strongly 
object to the hard names usuallv hurled — ^the stigma cast — at those 
who hold heterodox views. These weapons effect no good, but 
rather the reverse. One clear argument will do us more service 
Ihan Images of reproach. We take our stand upon one of the 
highest principles of our existence, — ». e., the right to think. This 
admitted, the rest must follow, for thought without utterance is 
like a wingless eagle. We have stated our honest convictions, and 
are prepared earnestly and respectfully to consider those of our 
friends on the affirmative side. M. 
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AEE THE MODEEN PHENOMENA, DESIGNATED " SPI- 
BITUAL MANIFESTATIONS," GENUINE? AND HAVE 
WE IN THEM SATISFACTORY EVIDENCE OF IN- 
TEECOtJESE WITH THE INHABITANTS OE THE 
SPIRITUAL WOELDP 

AFPIEICATIVB ABTICLE.— V. 

When I saw the signature of the accomplished author of " The 
Philosophy of Necessity" appended to the Negative Article, No. IV., 
of this series, the thought at once flashed up, " Now then, at least, 
we shall get something worth considering — worth answering," and 
I will coiuess to a movement of the blood that it had fallen to my 
lot to reply. Accordingly I sat down, elate with expectation, and 
devoured the article of my respected friend with heightened pulse^ 

In proportion to the height of my anticipations was the depth of 
my disappointment. What ! is this all that even Charles Bray can 
say for the negative in this discussion? Verily, when the acutest 
intellect is ranged against the truth, all its stores of learning and of 
observation, all its culture, all its wit and wisdom, are of no avail ; 
its most polished weapons are powerless ; its efforts only bring out 
into bolder relief, to the seeing eye, the pristine qualities of what it 
vainly attempts to overthrow. 

Mr. Bray commences with a philosophical disquisition upon " the 
grounds of our knowledge, and our means of knowing." He 
carries the inquiry into " what is the natural condition of the mind 
as distinguished from the preternatural and supernatural." But 
he fails to apply the principles he lays down to the controversy in 
hand. He forgets to exhibit the relation of the one thing to the 
other. The truths in his statements are mostly truisms ; and the 
ism against which they are levelled remains serenely free from 
antagonism with them. Some of the things he says are only partial 
truths, or are truths mangled in the utterance, and are likewise 
void of applicability to the subject in hand. Some of his statements 
are altogether erroneous, and their erroneousness needs only to be 
pointed out to show that thet/ are of no avail to the end he has in 
view. Seldom have I risen from the perusal of any mental eflTort 
with greater chagrin at the fulfilment falling so far short of the 
promise. 

His first principle is, that, before we can understand the subject 
of spiritualism, or " treat it philosophically," we must be capable of 
distinguishing " the natural condition of the mind " " from the pre- 
ternatural and supernatural." 
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One would think that, having kid down this principle, he would 
have proceeded to define what was the natural, what the preter- 
natural, and what the supernatural ; and then have shown how far 
the one was concerned with the phenomeDa under consideration, 
and how far the others. He has done no such thing. Some con- 
fused references are made to what he considers '* abnormal states of 
mind,*' with which he asserts " we have principally to do " in form- 
ing " a probable estimate of how much is merely suggestive in the 
phenomena of spirit-rapping ;* but no attempt is made to give a 
clear or systematic definition of the three " conditions " in question. 
Far from this, it would appear that, in the present state of our 
knowledge, such an attempt would be absurd; for, such is our 
ignorance of the mind, that " we scarcely know what belong to itg 
normal state, and we have glimpses only of its abnormal conmtions." 
And yet it is asserted that we should know these, and be capable 
of distinguishiog clearly between them, before we can determine 
whether the phenomena of spirit-rapping are subjective or objective^ 
that is, internal or external to ourselves, or " how much " they are 
the one, and how much the other. So, then, we are landed into the 
beautiful ** condition of mind *' — whether ** natural " or ^* preter- 
natural " deponent saith not, though it would seem to be a very 
natural one with some folks — of being incapal^le of forming an 
opinion one way or the other ! 

The exaction of such impossible conditions before one may ven- 
ture to determine upon the objectivity of, at least, all the grosser 
phenomena of spiritualism, is surelv a refinement not less puerile 
than ridicxdous. It is destructive of the negative equally with the 
affirmative position in this discussion. No : I forget myself. The 
conditions demanded are simply demanded of those who maintain 
the affirmative. They are by no means necessary in those who 
uphold the negative. The most obvious ignorance of what really 
is known of both the conditions of mind called by Mr. Bray 
*' natural and preternatural," does not disqualify any one from 
asserting that the aforesaid phenomena are impositions, or illusions, 
or delusions. It is simplv a disqualification in any man who, 
relying on the integrity of his faculties, asserts that he actually, 
under conditions excluding trick, heard the rappings or other 
sounds, saw physical objects moved without the intervention of any 
muscular or mechanical agency, received intelligent communications 
by these means, and had positive demonstration that the agents 
doing these things were not merely "forces," whether "under 
high-sounding names," or low, but veritable beings, possessing 
minds and wUls of their own. In him the utmost nicety of discri- 
mination between what is natural, preternatural, and supernatural, 
what is possibly, in whole or in part, " subjective " or " objective," 
is instantly demanded as imperatively essential. As if a person 
who had never heard of these terms could not observe as accurately, 
and decide as conclusively, as the most hair-splitting metaphysician, 
whether the rappings he heard, the movements of physical objects 
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le saw, induding mnsical perfomisiiceB wliich iniglit be addressed 
at onee to hearing, sight, and touch, were outside himself or not ! 

Nay, our opponents are not satisfied with the evidence of those 
who really are fiuniliar,. not only with the " natural," but also with 
the so-caued '* preternatural," conditions aforesaid. All persons <^ 
aT^we culture, and average cerebral development, may be fiiirly 
enoi:^»i asstuned to stand upon about an equality with regard to 
knomedge of the " natural " conditions of mind, since within their 
own ordinary consciousness and observation they have the elements 
of such knowledge. But it involves a pecidiM* eaq^erience, some- 
thing much beyond the ordinary, to be familiar with what have 
been somewhat arbitrarily callCKl "preternatural" ccmditions. 
Kow, it is a £ict, to which I am not aware of any exceptions, that 
those who have the most extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
^ese conditions, THiether derived fk)m. outward observation or fi?oili 
mward experience, or partly from both sources,— it is a feet, I say, 
that they,' of all others, are, perhaps, the most emphatic in main* 
taining tne affirmative of the questions at present under our dis* 
eussion. Though my own knowledge of the conditions in question 
is, doubtiess, much inferior to that of others who coidd be named^ 
yet it is by no means inconsiderable. . They have constituted mr 
study, more or less, for the last eighteen years, my acquaintance with 
them having commenced in America in the winter of 1842-3 ; and 
dmost every one of the states which Mr. Brav commrehends tinder 
l&is designation have been presented to me under the oest oondiUons 
lor observing their genuine character. From this experi^ice, it te 
any conviction that those who suggest these, or any eombinatioa of 
Hiem, as affording ''possible " explanations of all the phenomena of 
Sj^iritualism, to the exclusion of the spiritual element, are wholly 
without justification by any facts they can substantiate. In trutii^ 
if they were familiar with the facts, they would know bett^ 
thaal to ventilate such a baseless hypothesis. It is only those who 
know ofihe facts (by reading or hearsay), but who really do not 
hww them, who maunder a£>ut such '* possibilities." Mr. Bray 
asserts, and adds that it is the principal object of his communica- 
tion, i^at it is *' only " those who are familiar with th^e facts^ 
cor, as he calls them, *' abnormal oonditicms of mind," by whom this 
subject OMi be "foUy and properly investigated.*' What is iiie 
mference, then, when ike decision of such investigators is eonoitt* 
sively against himP 

But my Mend concedes too much to these inquirers— more thaa 
they would daim for themselves. In certain relations of the 
subject, assuredly, ^ey nre the only qualified guides to just con- 
ctusions. But they hnino tiiat there is a vast ranee of ^enomeoa, 
with reference to which the judgment of any healthy minds of 
avenge culture and developonent is jttst as reliable as their own. 
Mr. Bray's want of acquaintance with these things makes luitt 
imagine that much more is necessary tjian is reaUy ike case. 
Hence, when even sudi able men as Robert Ghaaibers> S. 0. HaU, 
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William Howitt, EK)bcrt Bell (and I could add manj names of 
eqnal intellect and character, some of very mnch greater scientific 
attainments), give their testimony to the affirmative of Spiritualism, 
he, notwithstanding his high respect for them, considers there must 
be some flaw in their evidence, .though he cannot point it out. 
Nay, such is his infirmity of belief in one relation, and his extrava- 
gant credulity in another, that, rather than accept the direct 
averments of even such witnesses in opposition to his own a priori 
conclusions, he believes that they have, by ** mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, thought-reading, or other possible conditions of mind," 
been so bereft of their " natural" faculties as actually to " have 
mistaken the preternatural for the supernatural," and imagined 
they had evidence of the agency of disembodied spirits, whilst all 
the while (though our inductive plilosopher would be puzzled to 
mention any reasons for his allegation) they were at cmce the 
observers and subjects of some " possible," thou^^h indefinable, acts 
of unconscious cerebration ! The modesty of thS is no less remark- 
able than its philosophy. 

When our opponents can deal in such baseless hypotheses, it is 
no wonder they should attribute analogous facility of supposition to 
us. Beady to put u^ with imaginary causes themselves, it is 
natural they should tmnk others the same ; yet one cannot help 
regretting to see this tendency carrvinff them so far. They seem 
incapable of believing that those who have come to opposite con- 
clusions from theirs can have done so by thoroughly inductive 
processes. It is charitable to presume that they are actually 
Ignorant that first-class scientific minds have come to affirmative 
condusions on the subject of the present discussion only after 
exhaustive scientific inquiry and experiment. Were they really 
aware of the character of the investigations of the late Dr. Hare of 
l^iiladelphia, for example, or of those of the living Professor Map^ 
of New York, both individuals of unquestionable scientific emi- 
nence, and both by nature and culture rigorous in the exaction of 
proof, they would surely be a little less prone to set up their mere 
suppositions against the careful inductions of such men, and they 
would, haply, acquire the capacity of believing that more ordinary 
minds might correctly draw the same conclusions as these scientific 
inquirers, from the observation of sinular phenomena, even though 
their metjiods were not quite so rigorous. 

After an exposition tnat it is not external objects themselves 
which are seen, but merely inverted images of them, and that 
" ideas are thus compounded equally of the object, the sense, and 
the intellect," Mr. Bray says, ** ML arguments, therefore, based 
upon the essential difierence between mind and matter, must fall to 
1»e ground." 

Upon this it may be remarked, first, that there is no necessary 
connection between the conclusion and the premises ; the " there- 
fore" has no wherefore ; and, next, that no one has, in this contro- 
versy, based any arguments upon " the essential difierence between 
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niind and matter." All that he says in the paragraph whence these 
extracts are taken, though some of its phrases are loose and inac- 
curate, may be true, but I defy any one to show its relation to the 
questions here at issue. 

Mr. Bray, as we have already seen, holds that, in considering the 
phenomena of spirit-rapping, we^have principally to do with 
** abnormal states of mind." Having asserted so much (page 95), 
he next suddenly plunges into the siibject of mesmerism, and says, 
" Mesmerism certainly must be reckoned among the preternatural 
states of mind." 

I will not stop the argument to criticize an unfortunate expres- 
sion — ^I might otherwise have nothing else to do, for the vice of 
loose and inaccurate phraseojogy runs throughout his article, 
exhibiting great vagueness, if not confusion of thought, in himself, 
and doubtless causing it, more or less, in his readers — but I will deal 
with what is hereby meant ; and I take it that he means that all 
mesmeric states are pretematual states, whether of mind or of body, 
or of both. The assertion exhibits a " plentiful lack" of knowledge 
of the range of mesmeric phenomena. The five " states" he enume-. 
rates as those upon which most physiologists are, with Dr. Car- 
penter, agreed, are some of the conditions produced in the patients 
by concentrated and often prolonged action. They no more com- 
prehend the perfectly established fiicts of mesmerism than artificially 
induced nausea, vomiting, purging, sweating and " curative effects," 
comprehend the facts of medicine. It may be held that the five 
classes of facts he mentions are "preternatural states," though I 
cannot see how the fifth — " curative effects" — can by any process of 
legitimate characterization be so called. But mesmerism deals 
with an immensely wider range of phenomena. In truth, it supplies 
the key to many a natural enigma, many a fact of ordinary expe- 
rience, which no one would dream of calling " abnormal" or " preter- 
natural." It comprehends, moreover, the conditions and powers of 
the agent, or operator, as well as those of the patient ; ana it deals, 
likewise, with the nexus between the two. So- called nretematural 
mesmeric states may be induced in the patient, and oetween him 
and his m^meriser, but not before natural or ordinary states have 
been passed through, in which the mesmeric principle, power, or 
influence (caltdt what you will), has been as surely operating, and 
which, if so Tilled, need never have been transcended. Many 
*' curative effects" arise from merely such action as this, though 
they also arise, aJud, in general, more decisively and quickly, when 
exalted force and yiigh susceptibility give rise to the extraordinary 
conditions. \ 

But though we -vnere admitting the facts just as our friend states 
iJiem, the same tantalizing thing as has already been commented on 
meets us again, — he makes, literally, no application of them ! Sup- 
pose all were exactl^ as he puts it, — that nothing was under or 
over-stated, and nothirog essential omitted — ^you ask. What thenP 
Spiritualism is not thereby exploded, not even touched. Mate- 
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rialism is not thereby sustained. Eyerything in relation to tbese 
subjects is precisely as it was. No attempt even is made to show 
that any of the facts of spiritualism are by them explained away. 
I^othing else follows but unplication. 

Then comes the paragraph: — ''The phenomena classed under 
the head of electro4>iology . . . are very wonderful." And 
with this wonderful piece of information all further allusion to 
electro-biology ceases. 

Then, "the powers of sympathy are much greater than are 
usually supposed. 'True sympathy/ says Combe, 'arises from 
the natural language of any active feeling exciting the same feeling 
in another, antecedently to any knowledge qf what excited it in tM 
person principally concerned' * 

I have nothing to say against this statement of the principle, 
except that it does not go far enough. I hold that the operation of 
sympathy is much wider and profounder than is here stated, and 
yet that Mr. Bray*s deduction from it is baseless after all. He, 
with Combe, goes no farther back than t^e " natural language" of 
any actire feeling exciting the same feeling in another, which 
implies that the natural language {%, el, attitudes of body, expression 
of features, tones of voice, &c!) must be objects of extemal sense, 
though the observer may have no knowledge that it is this which 
has excited his sympathy. It is true that sympathy is thus excited, 
but it is not the whole truth. Sympathetic conditions are likewise 
induced between individuals by the passage from the one to the 
other of mental stimuli, quite distinct from " natural language," or 
any sound or motion capable of being heard or seen. Active 
thought and emotion are projected upon the person to whom they 
are related, so that two individuals out of sight of, and even distant 
from each other, may become sympathetic, and the same general 
mental states be induced in each. Instances are on record of 
persons appreciating the exact thought of those with whom they 
were en rapport, though at the distance of miles &om each other. 
Within my own mesmeric experience, I have had so many and 
such peculiar proofs of this, that the notion of their being merely 
accidental coincidences, which at first one is apt to suppose, is 
decisively negatived. The space at my disposal cfoes not permit of 
presenting illustrative cases, otherwise I could easily do so, both 
from my own experience and that of others ; but the phenomenon 
has omn been noticed, by accurate and profound observers of 
human life, as of frequent occurrence. A poet of true insight say s,— 

^ The Bptrit has a deeper speech than words, — 
A hearing that receives oospoken thought." 

Mesmerism brings out the fact, and affords an approximate expla- 
nation of it. Mapport of the senses, ramiort of the feelings, or 
affections, rapport of the thoughts, — all have been over and over 
again demonstrated to every one who has the necessary experience 
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in ihis subject. Grant all that Mr. Brajr demands, therefore, for 
sympathy, or luiy other form or result of n^smeric action ; add to 
it, as I am prepared to do, tenfold more than he asks, and he is still 
as far as ever from the end he has in view. The thongs which are 
for the most part hearsay to him, and withal vagoe, nncertain, 
barely probable (though imported into this controversy in the vain 
hope that they will serve the negative argument), are facts to me, 
and many others, — ^plain, undeniable facts, — all but as certain as 
tii.o8e of ordinary existence. They are known to me in their ever- 
varying decrees of development, contingent upon change of con- 
ditions in Sie agent and patient, and their * surroundings ; and 1 
affirm that not only is there nothing in them to negate the hypo* 
thesis of spiritualism, but they themselves, in many c? their phases, 
afibrd most cogent proof of its truth, and from it, in return, their 
own rationale receives a much«needed illumination. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this wiper, to follow Mr. 
Bray throiigh all his fallacies and mistakes. 1 am obliged, there- 
fore, to set aside pages that I had written with reference to hi» 
positions that *' there is no natural evidence for the existence of 
mind unconnected wii^ organization;" that, with respect to the 
appearance of spirits to certain persons, " the cause of these appa- 
ritions . . . arises from (sic!) the involuntary excitement of 
the intellectual organs $" that *' the automatic powers of the mind 
are normal powers,'* but the mesmeric " abnormal,** &c., &c., and 
must pass on to others more closely touching the quei^ons imme- 
diately under discussion. 

CcHuing to close quarters with us, he says, ** But even supposing 
all to have taken place as rdiated by ^iritualists, it is far tram 
proving the assumptions based upon it [It is easier to say this Hian 
to show it] ; and a belief in the ^enomenon is a very differmt 
thing to believing in the supposititious cause. For instance," and 
here is the novelty to which 1 pray the reader's attention, " as ilie 
spirits more often tell lies than the trutli» what evidence is there 
that they are spirits at all, much less the respected spirits of our 
ancestors?" 

It seems very like waste of time to answer such an argument ; 
nevertheless, in deference to its author, and in consideration for 
others who may really think there is something in it, let us devote 
a few sentences to its exposure. 

The assertion that the spirits "more often tell lies than liie 
truth," thoim;h coolly introduced as if it were an acknowledged 
fact, is a mere unjustifiable exaggeration. But were it true, wnat 
relation would there be between it and Mr. Bray's conclusion P " As 
the spirits more often tell lies," there is no evidence '* that they are 
spirits at all " ! What is a lie evidence of, then P Does not a lie 
imjdy a liar ; and has, tiben, our friend discovered a new order of 
beings, not spirits, who are liars P Can he point out any one but a» 
spirit, either in or out of the flei^, capable of telling liesP We 
live heard aforetime of ** lying spirits ;" and if, as Holy Writ affirawi. 
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tbey existed of yore, wonld not the proper inference rather be, that 
the some race exists still P 

The disproportion of lies to truths told is, at best, a random gene* 
ralization from a narrow bo^ of facts. Within my experience, it 
is the reverse of the truth. But were it otherwise, by what possiUe 
process can Mr. Bray deduce his conclusion from his premises? 
He knows that men tell lies ; that possibly some ** more often tell 
lies than the truth." The hypothesis of the spiritualist is, that 
these men are embodied spirits ; that their death is simply the 
disembodying, not the annihilation, of them ; that at death they do 
not immediately change their character, but, having been liars in 
this state of existence, they are likely to be the same (at least for a 
time) in the other ; and that means of communication exist between 
tibem in their state and us in ours. If, then, snck individuals com- 
municate at all, what else can be expected of them but that they 
shall as '* often tell lies *' as they, in this life, had been accustomed 
to P And suppose this little vice had been a characteristic of evea 
" one of our respected ancestors " (no incredible suppositicm, surely), 
would the disproportion of lies not itself be evidence, rather tmai 
otherwise, that it was even he who did communicate P By what 
can a man be known but by his peculiarities P The arg^ument to 
the contrary is, therefore, amurd ; and even if spirit-lies were more 
frequent than they are, it is no more than what might be looked for 
from ih.e number of liars that are continually passing into the other 
state of existence. But, as already said, the assertion of *' more 
lies than the truth '' is a worthless exaggeration. The communic»» 
tions, in the gross, are a fair reflection of the characters of ihe per- 
sons purporting to be in communion : and their style, tenour, and 
oUs^r peculiarities, where developed, always allowing for the quality 
of the medium and surrounding influences, constitute the best 
evidence of Iheir paternity. Every one who has really investigated 
the subject, and not taken his opinions at second hand, will, I 
think, acknowledge this much. 

"A^f^ain, as to the reality of the phenomena, the question will 
fbrce itself upon us. Why do such things only take place before 
oertain people, and under circumstances favourable to deception P " 

Hie first of these questions may be answered* by asking another^ 
Why has every phenomenon in nature its own special conditions of 
Bianifestation Y When Mr. Bray can answer this, he wiU find he 
1ms Hke answer to his own question. That a philosopher should 
put such a query ! 

The second is answered by the fact that the assertion it implies is 
unfounded. Such things do not take place ** only" under circum* 
stances fovourable to deception, but take place imder every variety 
of circumstances ; in the light as well as in the daik ; in private^ 
without professional mediums, as well as the reverse; and many a 
time in homes aikl with persons in whose presenoe the mere sugges* 
tioh of deception would oe an outrage. 
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" There is a. natural dread of spirits, and their supposed presence, 
in a dimly lighted room, puts ns into a state to be easily imposed 
on," Ac. .*- • ' 

I presume) this may, at all eyents, be taken as a frank statement 
of my frierid^s own case. If so, his evidence, so far as affected by 
it, and whetheribr or against, is by so much deteriorated in quality. 
Even without tbds^i^dmission, however, one would naturally suppose 
he must haye»,beenxin some '* abnormal state " at the solitary sSance 
at which he^sisted^^ since it would appear that whilst he believed 
in Mr. Novii's "explanation," that the pinching and grasping of 
legs at a sSanee^wvis done by the medium s clasping them between 
the sol^ of her feet, yet at the same time he practically denied it ; 
for i^r mentioning that his own leg received a "tremendous 
wrench," he adds, */ by whom or how done I cannot say"! He 
exhibits the same: ("abnormal"?) inconsistencjr respecting other 
phenomena. He believes that the ordinary raising of the table, 
and also its dancing in time to the music, were feats accomplished by 
" the niece's foot." But when this supposition is dispelled by the 
table floating away " at least half a yard from the mediums," and 
going down easily, " and not as if any supjjort had been suddenly 
withdrawn from it," he subsides into the informing negation, "X 
have not the least idea how this was done " ! A more extraordinary 
exhibition of incompetent observation and inconsequential judgment 
no philosopher sur6ly ever displayed. The "natural dread of 

X' its " must have had a powerful effect indeed to continue so long 
r the events described. 
I must, however, beg to assure my friend that however general 
such a condition of dread may be, it is far from universal. Certainly, 
for my own part, I have never experienced anything like it at any 
siance I have attended. In all my investigations of these pheno- 
mena hitherto, I have been conscious of only the most equable 
v^jilance to see and note everything that transpired; and i can 
with perfect confidence affirm that, under the circumstances in 
which I was at Mrs. Marshall's, any such clumpy expedients as Mr. 
Novra suggests would have been impossible of application without 
detection. In the first place, the room was not darkened in the 
8lij|;hte8t degree ; and in the next, " my pulse as temperately kept 
time" as now. When my leg was pinched, I felt oistinctly the 
grasp of a thumb and fingers. When the toe of my shoe was 
turned up, the manipulation of a hand over the comparatively thin 
upper leather was quite appreciable. In every other manifestation 
on this occasion the action was so clear and decided, and free from 
all questionable incidents, as to leave no room for suspicion of deceit 
in any form. On other occasions, however, the manifestations were 
nothing like as good ; and had I not seen more than transpired on 
one of them, I should most likely have shared the doubts and sua^ 
picions which others have expressed respecting these mediums. Ms 
not tl^is variety of manifestation, however, other conditions bekng 
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equal, rather a proof of the mediiiiii8''good faith P Were they 'tiie 
^ actors, imd not simply the passive means for other beings to act 
thronghpwould they not ttke good care nerer to fail ? 

\I was recently at a private sianee, where Mrs. Mardudl and her 
iece were present, at the residence of Mr. B. Coleman, Bayswater. 
A lady friend, who accompanied me, and who had heard similar 
charges of deception made aeamst these mediums, preserved herself 
particularly on the alert to detect any attempt at imposition ; but, 
unlike those who content themiielyes with hinting yague possibilities 
as to how the manifestations might be done (aa by '54^ tongs," 
" soles of the feet," "clippers of the mouse j|fiipe/? ic.-, Ac.), and 
never push their suggestions home to verifical£9n,.8he%rst guarded 
against the practicability of the medium doibg what^he was sus* 
pected of, and then, after the experiments, exami^d^Aher person, 
to "make assurance doubly sure" that no machine^ had been 
employed. The result was, on this occasion at least, a complete 
vindication of the niece from the insinuations against her. 

A slate and pencil having been called for, my friend, who sat 
next to this medium, took charge of both, and put the slate, willi 
the pencil upon it, below the table (a large mahogany dining-table, 
round which we sat), immediately before herself, and placed her right 
foot upon the edge of the slate next the medium, so as to prevent 
anything approaching it from that side without her feeling it. 
I|^ a few seconds we &tinctly heard the pencil used as in writing, 
and, at the conclusion, fall upon the slate. Some friends pf ours 
had asserted that, at a similar experiment at Mrs. Marshall's 
house, the point of the pencil had never been used, and that, con- 
sequently, the writing could not have been done by it. In ihe 
present ca^e, therefore, my friend was particularly carefal silently 
to examine the pencil before the experiment, and, on lifting up the 
slate, her first act was to repeat tlie examination. The proof of its 
having been used was most obvious to every one ; ana the words 
written upon the slate were, — " Look at the point!" 

The slate and pencil having been again put down as before (with 
similar audible effects), on being taken up, the pencil showed ad- 
ditional evidence of use, and the words upon the slate were, — " And 
is this world of strife to end in dust at last f " a philosophical query, 
as our host remarked, as much above the mental calibre of the 
mediums as the manipulation of the pencil by a booted foot was 
beyond their mechanical dexterity. 

Other phenomena occurred on this occasion, including the raising 
of a small table under test conditions ; but my space precludes 
further details. Suffice it that l^ey were confirmatory of what 
hundreds of thousands of other persons have seen and reported, 
and were so ][|resented, that to doubt of their genuineness would be 
to doubt the integrity of our senses, without the shadow of a reason 
for so doing. 

Methinks, however, I hear my friend say,—" But why waa it 
necessary to put the slate and pencil below tlie table P Wny oould 
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not the alleged sprits have written above board, in tbe light, belS[»re 
your eyes P" 

To which I Quietly answer, — The reason is not yet known; it 
may be by-and-py. Try you, and help to find it out. In the mean-, 
time, you may rest assured it is not to be foimd in the supposition 
of deception ; so pray set that aside, and so far save your time and 
preserve your good manners. 

But if I had been able to say that it was done above board, in the 
light, before our eyes, would it have carried conviction to you, and 
such as you ? I trow not. I have already told you of having seen 
an accordion moved in free air by no visible hand {vide letters in 
the lAverpool Albion in October and November last) ; and the Star 
and Dial o£ the 14th August (inst.) contains, from Mr. John Jones, 
of Basinghall Street, London, a striking summary of many equally 
wonderfol phenomena done in the light before him and his friends. 
It is also on authentic record, that a lead pencil having been placed 
through one of the holes of a pair of scissors, held by a medium 
above a sheet of paper, in the light, before several witnesses, the 
pencil was seized by some force, and made to write the signature <^ 
a recently deceased friend, who purported to be himself the agent 
of this act, and gave his signatore in proof. From some peculiarity 
in it, the signature was disputed by one of the persons present. A 
letter, written by the deceased before death, was therefore brought, 
and the signature therein compared with that just written, whtn 
precisely the same peculiarity was found in it, and the exact resem- 
Dlance of the one signature to the other demonstrated. 

What is ihe reply P Still an incredulous shrug, and a knowing 
insinujation of " electro.-biologjr " ? If so, whether in the darir, or 
in ihe light ; with characteristic indications of the identity of the 
o(Hnmumcating spirit, or without them, it is, in effect, all the same. 
In Hie dark, it is deception ; in the light, delusion ; and the indica- 
tions of identity are no indications at all, — even their verification 
goes for nothing ! Facts and arguments alike seem to be lost upon 
the negatives m tiiis controversy. These things were certainly 
not done "under circumstances favourable to deception." .Their 
genuineness eannot successfully be gainsaid. They demonstrate 
Qie presence of an invisible agency— invisible, at least, to all but 
clairvoyants and natural seers — an agency possessing all the human 
attributes of intelligence, affection, volition — ^itself claiming to bo 
human, and giving most rational grounds for our belief in the truth 
<^ its claim. Unnl our opponente can bring forward some feasible 
hypothesis capable of really covering all the facts, and not, b» 
luiJierto, a mass of erude conjectures and baseless fancies, and even 
then not embracing half the phenomena, they must excuse ub for 
blading by the clear inducUons of spiritualism. 

I M.J indudions, and use the term advisedly. It is the sheerest 
impernnence for those who confess that either they have not inves- 
tigated at all, or have done so very slightly and under unfavourable 
dsouiastaBces, to charge their opponents — ^many of whom have 
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gpe&t yean upon the Bubjeot, ancl inyestigAted the faets in all their 
Tariety, under all sorts of conditions — wi^ "credulity," giving 
way to imagination, illusion, &o. What do they, or can they know 
of the case P They at least, confessedly, judge in ignorance, ov, 
jftt best, in semi-knowledge. Yet the^r do not hesitate to set up 
their it prwri judgment, Gt admittedly immature judgment, again^ 
the plainest facts and inferences ! It may be utter waste of time 
to attempt to convince them by argument of the truth of what they 
appar^itly hare no faculty for receiving by that way. But surely 
it 18 not all in yain to impress upon them ihe necessity of devoting 
themselves, in a docile, teachable spirit, to an examination of the 
£Eicts, before they again venture upon t&e philosophy of the subject. 
One may be permitted to hope that they Will at length see the pro- 
pnety of stuifying the phenomena under circumstances favourable 
to just c(melusions, ana not resting content with once or twice 
seeing imperfect results, (x putting up with mere plausible hear- 
says, presumptuous imputations, and vague " possibilities." If they 
will do so, the exposure of their ignorance in this debate wiU not 
have been wholly fruitless, and they may rest assured that when^ 
aft^ such an investigation, the^ come again to speak upon the 
subject, they will fina their notions of ti^ universe considerably 
^argewd, their contemptuous opini<»i of the intellectual capacity of 
those whom the force of evidence has made spiritualists greatly 
modified, and their own present o<Hiceit of themselves prq^rtionately 
abased. 

A w<n*d in partii^ with my friend. He asks some one to take him 
" in hand," and let him " tee credible evidence." I hope some one, 
who can, <vdll do so. Meantime, I take him (mentally) hy the 
hand, and, tirusting that his intellectual eye has been cleared of 
some of the fallacies whidi obscured and distorted his vision, bid 
him, with the cordial ^ip of fnend^ip, God speed in his pursuit of 
the truth, which is venl]^, "in importance, above all earthly things.** 

Andbbw Lsighton. 

JTJBGATIVE ABTICLB.— V. 

How are we to knowP Mr. Barkas, in the August Controver' 
naliti, staites that the writers of Negative Articles, Nos. I. and II., 
lost Atght of tiie subject. But if they did nothing else, they showed 
tiue •eonfaai(m existing with reference to the phenomena amongst its 
n^port«[». Mr. Banas tells negative writers to quote from the 
writings of aoc^redited spiritualists, "and refrain from the mere 
expression of opuuoois as to what can and what cannot occur." 
And why fliuHtldthey do so P Hie Controversialist, as I understand, 
wias established iac tiie expression of opinions ; a ridit which Mx. 
Howitt has pretty ftwkj em^raeed, and, in the absence of the 
d^rimeats, is the only dermer to which we can resort. But there 
Ai« some faets upon whidi we ea(n ftund opinions, and which facts 
maef lead to other opinicmi »on ti^ subject ai stated phenomena, 
fihaoii are oonchttive to those h(Ol<&g them, as they may be incon- 
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dugiye to tliode maintainhig the contrary. Thiu, for instanoe, 
when Joseph Barker was re|iorted to have died in America, one of 
the " spiritual" papers, pubhshed in Keighley, contained a professed 
commnnication from him, describing wmit he had seen in the spirit 
world ; and lo, Joseph was not dead ! That was a very awkwaird 
circumstance, proving, say the spiritualists, that there srb bad 
spirits that indulge m false oommunicatioos ; and, as we say, 
proving also that there is no test by which to decide what is and 
what IS not a true communication. We are not "fools," Mr. 
Howitt, neither are ioe " blind " — ^but we simply put two and two 
together, and we cannot for the life of us make five of the numbers, 
count them as we minr. We cannot see any analogy between the 
miracles of Christ and Mr. Home's wonders — " that is," says Mr. 
Howitt, "because you are blind." Let us see then. Christ's 
miracles " were not done in a comer ;" Mr. Home's wonders are. 
Christ took a multitude of people with Him into a desert place, and 
fed tbem upon five loaves and two fishes ; Mr. Hmoe takes his 
witnesses into some very private room, to which few, if any, but the 
initiated are admitted. Chri^ performed no miracle as a sign : it 
became a sign ; but it was performed, first, with a merciful or prac- 
tical object — the blind were made to see, the deaf to hear, the lame 
to walk, the dead to return to life. The work given Him to do was 
not conjuring in any sense ; the work Mr. Home takes upon him- 
self to QO, is conjuring in every sense, because it has no real end or 
aim, save only to furnish amusement to 'those who may be rather 
•' used up" in other directions. What are we otherwise to make of 
the pretty pastime which Mr. Howitt tells us he witnessed in th^ 
house of a lady in Eegent's Park, when the accordion, held in' one 
hand of Mr. Home, "discoursed most eloquent music;" .when 
flowers were taken from the stand and distributed to the company ; 
when a spirit-hand, for the special delectation of the company, was 
seen and felt; when said band, or some, other band, pulled Mrs. 
Howitt's dress so as to endanger the gathers ; when Mrs. Hewitt's 
handkerchief was all gently and prettily whisked against the hand 
of her husband; and when certain idols were thrown down, and 
Mr. Home and a very heavy table lifted up ! What was all thia 
for, Mr. Howitt P "Which of the sins, and the follies, and the 
corruptions of the pagans," would these things cause us to renounce P 
Are the sublime miracles of Christ to be renewed in such utter 
nonsense as this P Let Mr. Home go into the hospitals, and there 
summon bis attendant spirits, to heal the sick; let him eo into 
St. Giles's, and in the presence of the neighbours bid the &crepit 
old creature, bed-ridden for years, rise up and walk ; let him restore 
the sight of the blind beggar that meets him on the public way ; or 
let him, if he can only work miracles with tables, flowers, accordions, 
and handkerchiefs, like any other professor of the magic art, 
summon thousands of witnesses to a sSance in Exeter Hall, and 
then and there demonstrate the wonders of this last and newest 
revelation ; and that^ permit me to say in all seriousness, is not 
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asking too m«ek~-4i is, in fact, a demonstration I hes^e a right to 
demand ; for, whwi all law and order are destroyed, and I am cidled 
npon to believe it, I am warranted in demanding oracolar proof, not 
"done in a oomer," but before thonsands, aye, and if needs be, tens 
of tiionsaods. But these wonders, says Mr. Howitt, have been so 
done. Where and whenP The Latter-day Saints once boasted 
of their miracles, which were also done in corners and at private 
meetings {iianees). Once the elders of the ooncem conmutted 
themselves to the performance of a miracle in an open me^ia^, 
npon which occasion a great gathering of the saints took plaoe u 
Carpenter's Hall, Manchester. There were one or two " aposUes," 
a great array of bishops and elders, and a most imposing display of 
the saints. A little lame girl was plaodd in the frcmt of the pu^form, 
and commanded in lond tones by the presiding apostU to '' rise m 
and walk," instead* of which eAie rose up andikiL And so ended 
that farce. Of coarse, if the little girl ImA walked, many, loiowiag 
she was laxae from her birth, would at once have embraced Joe 
Smith's revslatioai, and would hivve ^one to Utah, the Salt Lake, oft 
wherever conmianded. If this spint^phenomenon be true, and if 
l^ere be a sanoos purpose and intention in it, as Mr. Howitt would 
have us believe, that intention and nurpose being the belief in 
Christy as the world does not now believe in Hizn, their, we say, 
why shoaid it be concerned with such trivialities ais those we have 
reffflsred toP If it be a c()mmunioation to convince of sin, of unbe- 
lief^ of the existenee of Gisd and of a spiritual world—why is it not 
about its work P Wcwait for some wise speaking from> Mr. Home. 
Surely the woi^ ^ven him to do is something more than being 
^e mediom for whisking handkerchiefs across the ro<Hn, distributing 
flowers, or playing tunes upon an accordion P If it is answered tbat 
Mr. Harris has done go(>d service in this direction—has spoken 
wisely and boldly — it must be confessed that he has, as some 
modem spiritualists know, whom he has denounced as precious 
humbues, whose in^iration is not from the Father of light but 
from the Father of lies. Mr. Harris is a blade, that cuts two 
ways, notwithstanding the laudation with which his first London 
sermon* was g^neted. The confusion amongst the sects is sad, the 
confusion amongst the spirit-rappers is sacKler. If i^e sects have 
much to learn, mue spirit-rappers have little to teach. Plowers can 
be, as heretofore, handed about by friends, handkerchiefs can be 
held b5R their owners, tables can be permitted to stand on their legs, 
which is more seendy, a professional can be engaged to play we 
aoxjordion for a. few shillings, and poor Mr. Home mav be suffered 
to stand on terra fiyma, as it was intended that he should do— or 
else what were his le^ given him for P 

Mr. Howitt's twittmg of Mr. Faraday is not very graceful, and, 
to me (blind as a bat, of course), not very convincing. Faraday 
knew one or two things in reference to previous vaunted pheno- 
mena. He knew, from actual experiment, that table-turning was 
simply table-pushing; without the knowledge of those assisting, 

1861. O 
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but still pushing, for all that. He knew that what is termed Mes- 
merism 18 the simple yielding of the will of the person operated 
upon, and without such yieldina, all the mesmerisingybre^ of all the 
mesmerisers in existence would have, as they say at the bank, " no 
eflfects ;'* he knew, further, that what is called electro-biology, in 
the words of Dr. Braid, " is essentially subjectiye or personal, and 
not the transmission of any magnetic or occult influence passing 
&om the operator into the patient, which the mesmerists contend 
for." Knowing this, this man of *']pots and4>ans *' had a right to 
expect to find a law by which the spirit-phenomenon was regulated, 
as ne had ever found law to pervade nature, however developed, of 
which he had been no idle or unobservant student. It was likely 
that he would be cautious in his investigations ; seeing that previous 
investigations into kindred spirit phenomena h&d resulted in natural 
causes, why not this also— the latest " notion " P And then, Mr. 
Howitt himself does not impress one as much of an improvement 
of " men as they go," seeing how he faUBfoul upon Faraday because 
he has some belief not held by Mr. Howitt, and which belief he 
dares to preach as well as believe. "Thinking no evil," is surely 
no part of the ethics of the spirit-rappers ; or if it is, where does 
their practice differ from that of others who do not "love one 
another " P Some time ago, one of the most forward American 
mediums visited this country ; the people of one of the provincial 
towns did not take kindly to his " notion," and hence the hat which 
was handed round was not made the medium of handing him any 

treat quantity of the filthy lucre ; the result was that he quietly 
ecamped, leaving his wife behind him, penniless. It is clear spirit- 
rapping had not made him an honest man, any more than that it 
has made its defenders urbane and conciliatory. If, as Mr. Howitt 
says, " our so-called Christianity is a desperate sham," pray how is it 
put-to-mending by spirit-rapping P How does it affect men's hearts P 
"We know how it muddles their lieads, as the keepers of numerous 
lunatic asylums in America could tell ; but how does it influence 
men to lead more, virtuous lives, to be juster in their dealings, and 
more righteous in their conduct? 

But what has spirit-rapping to do with Christianity at aU — even 
supposing it to be a spirit-manifestation P Not only is it concerned 
with the utmost trivialities, but when interrogated by those opposed 
to its teaching, it answers them as they desire. Thus, for instance, 
when Robert Owen "consults the oracle," he is told that his 
Socialist doctrines are the only means of regenerating society, that 
he is aided by guardian angels, and that he is inspired by God! ! ! 
And then, again, the spirit that declared itself, through the American 
medium, to be Shelley, avows its infidelity : — 

*' We have no word of God, save holiest page 
Of Nature's book, spread out in panoramic view." 

Well, now, Mr. Howitt, is this " the root of all spiritual life," the 
absence of which you deplore, and which is to bring about the very 
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Arcadia of Cliristiaiiity P To our dull imagining this would 
to be but a perpetuation of our former blindness, the continuatioiL 
of error, " dark and black as ni^bt/' and to which human reason* 
without the aid of spirit-teachm^, is a decided improvement — 1» 
indeed, in comparison, an infalliUe guide. And then, again, the 
rerealings, or spirit teachings, of master spirits, who haye been 
interrogated by the American mediums, is so unlike anything thej 
have written or could write, as to produce in us mundane mortab a 
smile, not to sa^ a broad laugh. Southey and Coleridge could not 
write the stufir set down as from them, any more than I could 
imitate the verve and force which characterize the writings of 
Mr. William Howitt. The drivellings of Washington, Jefferson* 
and Benjamin Franklin, carry their own refutation ; we do not lose 
our respect for these men, but we do of the men who would haye us 
beUeve that such " stuff" comes from them. 

No doubt we haye much yet to learn ; amongst other things, how 
spirit-rapping is effected — if effected by human or spiritual means ; 
a word or two on which matter we may haye to say anon, and in. 
the meantime rest quite secure in the belief that spirit manifestations 
are not genuine. J. Johkson. 



ABE THE POLES JUSTIFIED IN ENDEAVOUEING TO 
EEGAIN THEIR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE? 



AFFIBMATiyB ABTICLB. — HI. 



On Sabbath evening, I4th of July, the yenerable Prince, Adam 
Czartoryski, — the President of the " National Council " at Warsaw 
in 1831, and the head of what was known as the Polish " Emigra- 
tion,"— -died in Paris. As if it were to sanctify the present 
question by the sacredness of death and sorrow, which *' the great 
tyrant " eyokes in the heart ; the hour seems to haye been chosen, 
when the yoice of mourning may best wake holy aspirations in the 
breast. The graye of Czartoryski may, like the last re8ting-pla,ce 
of Daniel Manin, be the scene of a resolve for a national resur- 
rection. In the darkest nisht the stars shine brightest, and th« 
tomb of a patriot has often become the very altar of national free- 
dom. It 18 probable that the funeral of the Polish patriot may 
^ye intensity to the fervent home-thirst of the Polish exiles, and may 
impart a pungent bitterness to the memory of the present inhabi- 
tants of the orphan of Europe — Poland. And it may be, that, standing 
at that grave, or reflecting at the burial hour upon iJie sad event 
which chills the mind, then the Poles may recoUect that 
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** We cIq ncrkscrre the dead— the past is pwU 
God Uvee, and liftst Hia glortoas mormmgt op 

Before the egres of men mho toake a^ l(ut.^ 
Jlnd if Idko^ do so, we ihaH noli long reqmoe to read the page of 
lustory aa it ia— to aeeat studded oTer, ohie%, and jet how sadly 
and how atmogely, wyth the iiames of 

'* AnnihilRted Poland, stifled Rome, 

Daaed Naples, Hungary fainting 'iieatb the thong, 

And Aostria, wearing a smooth oUve^leaf 

Ob her bmte forehead." 
Bat we would hear her speak more frequently of " Freedom's batl^e 
brwd^ won," of life and thought held sacred, ai^ of liie free y<nee 
of a roee people choosing it» rulers, and obeying them by choice. 
Neyep till then will the scandal-stain of Europe be effaced. If 
there was one country on the earth whose existence should hare 
been held in awe and sacredness, it ought to haye been Poland's ; 
and if ingratitude, the hateftdest sin of sins, is eyer punished by a 
proyidenfial power, Europe must yet bear the woe of her unre- 
pentant erime, in permitting the Poksh nation to sink and fade, and, 
as near as may be, die. In the crisis-hour of European freedom, 
Poland's arm brought safety, and drove back the assailant— Poland's 
arms wrought out deliverance from enslavement. 

In 1683, the city of Vienna was besieged by 200,000 Turks ; the 
Austrian Emperor fled in dismay from his capital; despair sat above 
every throne in Europe. The Mohammedan hordes pressed upon 
Christendom with the zeal of fanaticism, and threatened to outpress 
tihe political life of Eastern EuropM©, — and it had already acquired 
a footing in the West. The imminent moment came, Austrians, 
Baxons, Bavarians, and the other allied nations drooped nervelessly 
in the contest The appeal of Europe was made to John Sobiesla 
of Poland. To him an army of 70,000 men was given. All but in- 
evitable defeat lay before him, but he was strong-souled. He ad- 
Tanced against i^e triple-numbered host, he burst their ranks and 
broke their Hues. There was an off-dash of the enemy from l^e 
besieged city. The storming parties fled, and the city was saved ; 
immense booty fell into his hands, and one of the most si^al 
victories, which history has inscribed upon her annals, was gamed 
before the walls of the Austrian capital. The Mohammedan power 
was broken. The mighty army it had collected for the subjugatton 
of the countries of the cross melted like snow ; and the crescent 
waned before the military prowess of the sovereign of the Poles. 
Nor was that a solitary or a chance victory. Defeat massed upon 
defeat overwhelmed tne invaders, and they were fain, in sadly 
diminished nimibers and pride, to betake themselves to the safer 
aide of the Danube. To the ertemal disgrace of Europe, that land 
which freed Christendom from bearing the Mohammedan yoke 
was made the prey of the strong in the hour of its weaknesa. 
Here is a debt yet unpaid which Europe owes to Poland. Until it 
is liquidated, " the Poles sxe justified in endeavouring to regain 
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their naticmal m<kipendenoe ;" and when it is, ihey^ will hare no neod 
fcNT any endeavowr except to maintain, as a sacred treasure, thait 
which they hare managed again to obtain. For the favour it gaifB 
to Europe once, Europe will grant to it — Liberty. Aire we wronfj^P 
Will dastardly in^atitnde be shown by Europe always? Must it 
zeally be said of this hope of ours, — 

** Ob, trnsted, broken prophecy ! 

Oh, richest fatnre sorely crost, 

Born for the fatnre, to the fatnre lost ** ? 

We cannot beliere it. Eternal justice must at last prevail I 

The foregoing argument is one which shows that, a priori, the 
Poles ought to endeavour to regain their national liberty. Having 
once had it, why should they consent to abandon the wish for It 
now, and the efforts its requirement needs P No nation ought 
tamely to submit to erasure from the map of political being ; or 
agree supinely to be cowed and trampled down into the very dust 
of humiliation, il^ave, true spirits wm do and dare much to avoid 
political annihilation, and so ought the Poles. Freedom is llhe 
highest political condition of a nation, it is the duty of each nation 
to strive after the accomplishment for itself of the noblest destiny, 
and the Poles have not only this general inducement, but they hsfre 
also the memory of an ancient renown to encourage them to 
endeavour to regain political independence. 

In the history of nations it is exceedingly difficult to prophesv 
the future. All the analogies of history were opposed to the ulti- 
mate independence of Scotland when Wallace laid his head upon 
the block. When Tell outbraved the tyrannical Geisler, what hope 
had Switzerland of rescue from Austrian rule, and the republican 
existence it possesses even yetP I certainly do not believe, 
in the case of the Poles, the general principle laid down by Lord 
Clarendon in the Xlllth book of his " History of the Rebellion." 
•• If that people had not been prepared and npe for destruction, 
there had happened an alteration which might have given some 
respite to it." I think the nobility that survives defeat and des- 
potism, and strives to push the usurping powers " from their stools," 
jB something worth having. 

" 'Tis something, in the death of fame, 
To feel at least a patriot's shame," 
and it is still more a glory to feel the beat of the heart to honour 
and freedom, though the tyrant's hand be upon it, and the ^ripe of 
the despot be twisted in one's throat. To cultivate a nobiUtv of 
beart is the true way to become noble. To aim high is the best 
mode of acquiring eminence. To attempt to be free is the only 
likely maimer of getting it. And if 

'*'Ti8 liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lostre and perfume," 
it is right earnestly to endeavour to add this fine essenoe of li^d. 
Snecess may not ovown one eflbrt nor many ; but that ia no rewMB 
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for oessation. A patient continnaiice in well-doing la required in 
political as in priyate life. The hopes of Italy were almost at their 
lowest ebb when Garibaldi appeared, and Victor Emmanuel 
gave constitutional existence to that nationality which was formerly 
a name and nought else. The horrid perfidy of the partitions of 
Poland ought to find no responsive chord in the heart of the Poles. 
' They should have their whole life set to a difierent music. 

Poland is essential to the health^r life of Europe. The meeting- 
point of S.ussia, Austria, and Prussia ought not to be conterminous. 
And there ought to be some place from which the bayonet of 
war might be pointed, if need be, against any one of them, or all. 
Poland would supply such a base of operations as would make these 
nations cautious and carefid about the character of their diplomacy. 
These three great nations ought never to have had their 
borders interweaved, and for the good of Europe the Poles ought to 
endeavour to regain their national independ!ence. Deficiency of 
resources is no argument against the righteousness of a cause. 
The terrible calamities of war may overtake a nation : but it is not 
therefore to submit tamely and continuously to the pressure of 
oppression. There is an old Scotch song a friend of mine 
smgs, which has for its burden, 

** VHien we fell we aye got up again, 
And so will we jet.** 

This ought to be the policy of Poland — ^an undaunted persistency 
of endeavour — a hope against hope — a struggle in the very face of 
despair. Out of the very depths of her darkness light will spriDg» 
like creation out of chaos. The Jews in their desolation still pray 
with their faces towards the east — ^where the great solemn 
temple once was. Their lost freedom should be to the Poles what 
their ruined and razed temple was to the ancient people of Judea — 
an object of venerated aspiration, and fond reliance that it will 
be rebuilt. No tame submission can be councilled to them. Ten 
centuries of national life was their inheritance ; because despoiled of 
it are they to relinquish all right to redress — are they voluntarily to 
sanctify usurpation by success P No ; let them rise in the might of 
earnestness, and claim from the royal thieves of the three tyrannies 
—restitution. Let, then, by all means " the Poles endeavour to 
regain their national independence." Jabowsei. 

KBOATIVB ABTICLB. — III. 

It is doubtless true, as observed by "J. Johnson," that " it would 
appear to be unnecessary to prove that a people who sue for, and 
may deserve liberty, ought, m common justice, to have the right 
conceded to them, and that to deny them the right is a gratuitous 
Msumption of arbitrary power," yet the fact exists, and the injustice 
IB patent to every reader of history, past or present. J. J. adroitly 
implies a comparison between Italy and Poland, without formally 
stating it, forgetting that the circumstances which have contributed 
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to the success of the former are altogether wanting in the latter. 
It is not in the circumstances usually designated " the equality of 
the races, or of human rights or duties in the abstract," that these 
two people differed so essentially, as to make one certain of success, 
and the other despair of the least amelioration of her condition by 
any amount of violence and rerolution. In the case of Italy, she 
was dominated by one monarch; weak, politically and socially; 
deficient in military resources; opposed m diplomacy by every 
government in Christendom, without even the moral support of his 
own people ; and her deliverance was effected by means of an extra- 
ordinary nature. TTie master spirit of her revolution. Garibaldi, is 
one of those meteoric geniuses who appear but once in an historic 
cycle, but whose appearance on the scene of action is a prestige 
of success. His military chrfsd^csuvres were equalled by the 
sagacious and masterly diplomacy of the now-lamented Cavour. 
A united and earnest people were seconded by a vigorous and well- 
established constitutional government, and the moral support of 
the most powerful European governments and nations was enthu- 
siastically accorded to the struggling nationality of Italy. 

But how different the circumstances of distressed Poland. No 
military or diplomatic master spirits to guide her ; no regular army 
to lead her devoted sons, held, as the whole nation is, under 
despotic governments the most powerful in Europe, with ample 
resources to repress the first efltorts she might make in the very 
land of sangume hope — disunited among themselves, without 
resources, without help. The moral support of free nations would 
be considered, by all wise men, cruelty in the extreme; and an 
attempt to regain her independence unassisted, as the most unjus- 
tifiable self-immolation it ispossible for human ingenuity to imagine. 

The succinct rksumS of Polish history by J. J. gives us a graphic 
picture of her struggles, her toils, and her troubles for long agest 
past ; but we have not to do with the past, our duty is rather witk 
the present. We are all agreed, hom. pros and cons., as to the 
wrongs and injustice Poland has and still continues to suffer. The 
question we are bound to examine is, how far the Poles are justified 
in the endeavour to regain their independence under existing cir- 
cumstances. The only argument J. J. produces in favour of such 
effort is the present oppression they sufier, their desire for freedom, 
and the necessity for France and England to interfere for its suc- 
cessful realization. Full weight is accorded to their sufferings, and 
their desire for liberty; but the interference of France and England, 
however favourable it might be to the achievement of Polish inde- 
. pendence, is fraught with so many serious considerationsV as to be a 
very questionable necessity, if, indeed, it may be considered in that 
light at all. In the first place, a universal European war would be 
the sure result of an armed interference, and a diplomatic inter- 
ference would be a nullity at the least. An armed interference is 
to be deprecated at the present time, from the awful consequences, 
certain, to ensue. At least from two to three millions of armed 
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men would be bron^lit into active requisition, and the expense of 
maintaining and supplying with arms, ammunition, and general 
stores, such a vast armament, would impose burdens upon all 
Europe scarcely possible to be borne; besides, it would not be 
merely an idle parade of force. These annies would eome into 
conflict, and in their aoAive warfare would not oaly prove like 
locusts, destroying everything in those parts where tne contest is 
carried on, but hundreds of thousands would most probably lose 
their lives, while a much greater number still would be maimed 
and injured for life ; at the same time, the industri^ resources of 
all the contending powers would be crippled, and commerce all bict 
annihilated. If at such a price Poland could gain its independence, 
the gain would be so far below the loss, that to attempt it is unjus- 
tifiable — is madness in the extreme — is committing a great evil to 
correct a lesser evil — ^is inflicting an evil of immense magnitude 
upon the whole world to suppress a comparatively small evil in a 
single state. Besides, this would not be Poland endeavouring to 
regain its own independence ; it would be other nati<m8 doing it for 
it, which is not included in our jwesent question ; therefore J. J. 
is beside the question, and his paper is altogether an admission 
that the Poles are not justified in endeavouring to regain their 
independence, because they are utterly unable to do it ; J. J. frankly 
stating that the interference of France and England is absolutdy 
necessary to efiect so desiijable a result. With these remarlcs 
we must dismiss the paper of J. J., simply observing, as we do so, 
how easy it is for us, as free-born Englishmen, to be led away 
by our feelings, and, as hearty sympathizers with suflering 
humanity, to overlook the deplorable consequences which resuk 
from our assumption, as a nation, of the position and character of 
champion for all oppressed and suffering nationalities. 

"Albert," seeing the weakness of his cause, reiterates the historic 
narrative of J. J. with variations, and concludes with the dictum, 
**that the dismemberment of this unhappy country was unjust." 
In this we are agreed. He also adds, "that its subsequent 
administration has been characterized by oppression; Ihat its 
reconstruction into an independent kingdom is desirable ; that its 
people are capable of self-government. We willingly concede all 
these points to him, and allow him their full force as arguments in 
favour of their specific objects, but we feel inclined to question 
their appropriate connection with his " therefore, the attempts of 
the Poles to enjoy this privilege cannot be condemned as destitute 
of any p^pspect of success, and they are quite justifiable." We 
admit the truth of his premises as matters of faot, but deny his 
right to conclude therefrom an a£&rmative of the question we are 
debating in these pages. We contend that unjust dismemberment, 
bad and oppressive administration, the desirability of independence, 
and the capability of self-government, are, in the jwresent case, con- 
siderations perfectly insignificant, in face of the utter helplessness 
of the Poles, and the extraordinary power of her oppressors, as 
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arguments justifying riolent efforts to secure that independence. 
I^one would rejoice more than ourselves to see the Poles m posses- 
sion of every right and liberty we ourselves, as Englishmen, enjoy. 
None would be more del^bted to see in our own day that retribu- 
tive justice, which an all- wise and just Providence has in store for 
the day of wrath against her guilty oppressors, fall upon their 
insensate heads ; but as Mends of the Pedes we cannot advocate her 
national and individual annihilation by any act of suicidal revolu- 
tion, nor can we desire to see Smrope dehic^ed with blood, shed by 
an armed interference. It is easy to declaim against oppression, 
and it is popular to advocate the uprising of oppressecf peoples ; 
and many are lesidest in their declamations who womld be first to 
foiMke the came, and condemn the patriots who give their lives to 
their oountry, should their eSorta Ail of accomplishing success. 
Those who most ardently seek prematurely to unsettle the gtatuB 
quo o£ to-day, would be first to applaud the fedt accompli of to- 
morrow, even were it a deeper shame to the oppressed!, or more 
fiagrant and vindictive lyranny iheiy were called to suffer by want 
of sneeesB. 

£acceBS> whether right or wrong, without reason or diserimmatioii« 
too frequently c^tadms the padm of praise and glory. Failure, we 
feel assured, would result from any attempt now to regain nationid 
independence, and on this acocnmt do we advocate the negative of 
this debate. We. have taken this positicm from an earnest dseswe 
for the we]:&re of Poland ; aad horn, our known int^est in the cause 
of liberty and sympathy for the injured and oppressed of every 
name and nation, we feel araured we shall be relieved of aU imputa- 
tions of b^g £iivourable to the tyrannous governments by which 
that iQEdiappy people has been despoiled and crushed to pieces by 
iroa. despotism. 

Hie oppressor may glory in his guilt ; yea, 

'^The yogs cff tbe earth maj set themselves, 

And the ndeis take coiunel together ;*' bat 

'^fie who dwelletli in tl» heavens shail laugh: 

The Load shall have tl^m in demeien. 

Then ahaU He apeak ante them in His wrath, 

And reboke them in His hot displeasore." 
Our eoafidenee in tiie fiitire is rested on the providence of an 
all-wise God, who katel^ oppression and wron^. He will open 
a way, in His own good tune, fbr poor, unfortunate Poluiid, 
because He is the friend of ike weak, distressed, and downtrodden. 
It is for us and tliem to wofk, and to wsabch the indications of that 
porovideace ; and at the right time it will be not oxJy justifiable, hxt 
crmdnal not to attempt to rcgam tiieir iadependeaiee. It is in the 
nature of the mooral obligatioiis 4f humanity that moral turjdtude 
vmfkB cot the nun of the guilty ones ; as it is said by the wise maa^ 
" The robbery of the wicbed shall ^iroy tiem, 
flmmmi Uig rw^ue te werh ri^teomtiess" 

X'OCTTSIBIL 
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S>mixl €tpnata^. 



AEE THE RESULTS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
INSTEUCTION SATISFACTOEY? 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE. — I. 

Wb remember with what feelings of incredulous astonishment 
we listened in our early days to statements respecting the extra- 
ordinary products of nature in tropical climes; and none appeared 
to us more marvellous than those respecting the ever-e:d;ending 
banian tree, that possesses the property of throwing out supports 
from its horizontal branches, which take root as soon as they reach 
the ground, enlarge into trunks, and, in their turn, send out 
branches, untQ a single tree becomes a forest, under whose shelter 
a whole army has been known to rest. !Not less wonderful, in our 
estimation now, is the rapid growth and wide extension of some of 
those institutions which are peculiar to our own age and country. 

A quiet, beneyolent man passes along one of the dingy streets of 
Gloucester. He is surrounded by a crowd of noisy ragamuffins, 
whose profane lan^ase rends the air and grieves his heart. A poor 
woman, residing m fliis same street, remarks, " Ah, sir ! if you 
were to come here on a Sunday, you would be shocked indeed. It 
is a little hell upon earth." These sad words moved the philan- 
thropic nature of Robert Raikes to its depths, and suggested the 
practical question, — " Can nothing be done to improve tms state of 
things?" which resulted in the noble resolution, — "I will try." 
The resolution of such a man as this, as might be expected, w)eis 
soon carried out. Two widows, the keepers of ** dame schools," 
were engaged, at one shilling each per day, to instruct the ragged 
and the profane ; and the first Sunday school was thus commenced. 
Huinble as was the origin of this Sunday school system, speedy 
was its development and rapid its growth. It took deep root in 
the land, and sent out ** its boughs unto the sea, and its branches 
into the river." It was in the year 1784 that Raikes established 
his first Sunday school, and at the time of the Educational Census 
of 1851 there were 23,614 Sunday schools in England and Wal6» 
alone, having enrolled upon their books 2,407,642 scholars, taught 
by 318,136 teachers ! A statement like this is calculated to fill our 
minds with grateful surprise ; and although the age of miracles ifr 
past, and Pentecostal progress is now imknown, we cannot but 
exclaim, — " What hath &oawrought I " " This is the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes I" 

Not only have Sunday schools thus extensively spread, they 
have as rapidly improved. At first they were restncted to the- 
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teaching of the alphabet and the Church Catechimn; then they 
took in the elementary branches of secnlar knowledge ; but now 
they are confined almost exdusiyely on the sabbath day to the 
impartation of religions instruction. " It is not for the sake of 
imparting secular instruction that 318,000 members of the yarious 
churches voluntarily every week assume the teacher's office, but for 
the purpose of inculcating religious truth, and exerting a religious 
influence."* 

Again, there have recently been great advances made in the 
character and abilities of the teachers themselves. Many of the 
teachers now come from the middle classes of society, and are well 
educated. Then the multiplication of efficient day schools places a 
first-class elementary education within the reach of the working 
classes : most teachers in humUe circumstances have passed 
through these schools, as well as received themselves a lengthened 
course of sabbath school instruction, so that even ^Aery generally 
come well prepared for the work of instructing others.' But even 
such teachers as these are frequently subjected to special training. 
Most schools have "teacherr preparation classes, or are them- 
selves associated with " unions ' having such classes, and frequent 
courses of lectures on the theory and practice of teaching. In 
addition to this, yearly courses of instruction are prepared by 
several central societies, who issue explanatory "notes' for the 
assistance of the teachers, conduct numerous Sunday school peri- 
odicals, and publish, from time to time, manuals and other works 
for infant, elementary, bible, and senior class teachers, so that thus 
an educational literature has been created, of great extent and wide 
circulation. Here, then, are some of the wise but varying means 
which are constantly being employed to promote the intelligence of 
the teacher, and the consequent efficiency of his instructions. 

It may be well also to remind our readers that while Sunday 
school teachers are endeavouring to secure the highest religious 
objects, they are not indifferent U> secondary and subsidiary ones. 
Hence " many schools sustain week-evening classes, where the 
scholars are instructed in some secular art or knowledi^e. Many 
have libraries for the scholars' use ; and some have originated, for 
the senior scholars, 'mutual improvement societies,' where lectures 
are delivered, and other means of intellectual progress are pro- 
vided. Nor are the physical wants of Sunday scholars and their 
parents without some alleviation. Sick clubs, and provident clubs, 
and penny banks are frequently established in connection with the 
Sunday school."t 

Having thus hastily glanced at the origin and present position of 
Sunday schools, the question now naturally presents itself, — ^What 
are the results of all the efforts put forth in connection with these 
institutions P In attempting to re}>ly to this inquiry, we, at the 
onset, deeply feel how difficult it is rightly to estunate effects 

* Horace Mann's Official Report of Edacation in Great Britain. f HfitL 
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which ape pnnoipaUj of a moral and religjous oharactw. Again, 
^e length of time daring whi(^ Sunday flchook hare existed, and 
•irer which their influence extendi, is each as not to be embraced 
l>y the memory of Mving men, and, therefore, not being intimately 
ae<|itainted with the staite of society when their operations oo«l- 
sneneed, we cannot guage the present by the past, and asoertain 
the amount of progress which, by the aid of Sunday schools, we 
have made. But notwithstanding these hindrances, we see and 
know enough to justify us in maintaining— 

1. That Sunday schools have had a healthy influence upon the 
eofM and political state of this country. Much that there may be 
around us to deplore, still, but for Sunday schools, matters would 
haTe been vastly worse. Our condition has been aptly compared to 
that of the English princess who, when her tutor (a bishop) said to 
her, " I And that my instructions have made you but little better," 
replied, "Ah! but, my lord, you do not know how much worse I 
should have been without them." And so, in the words of another, 
we maintain, " with regard to the sabbath school, that had not it 
been at work for the last seventy years, England would have been 
m a far more deplorable condition than she is this day." 

2. Sondi^ schools have diflused a large amount of secular know- 
ledge among the people. True, this may not have been very deep 
or profound, but it has always been useful, and in many cases it hais 
been a growing knowledge. Take, for instance, the art of reading. 
How many would have remained utterly ignorant of it but for 
XB6tructions received in the Sunday school, and the taste for home- 
leaaming there excited. The teacher, while aiming at the greatest 
religious results, and as a means of securing them, has taught his 
scholar su£&cient to enable him to read our plain but glorious Saxon 
Bible ; and while learning this, the scholar has had a desire awakened 
for reading other books, which for its gratification has necessitated 
hours of patient efforts, and been attended with no small amount of 
mental culture. 

3. Sunday schools have dLffosed much religious knowledge 
among the people. By their means the Bible facts have been 
stored in the memories, and Bible truths lodged in the hearts of 
multitudes ; and though for a time they may have lain dormant and 
poweriess, yet, like the seeds which for ages have been enclosed in 
ike hands of Egyptian mranmies, when placed in favourable circum- 
stances, thej have manifested life, and even brought forth fruit. 
Christian mmisters, city missionaries, tract distributors, have all 
borne their testimony to the value of Sunday schools in preparing 
those who have sunk into irreligion, for Tinderstanding and receiving 
'^tjie truth as it is in Jesua." 

4. Sumday schools have brought many of their scholars under the 
devating and purifying influence of real religion. This is an ass^- 
tion which few will be disposed to controvert, though many of our 
readers will be surprised k) learn the amount of success which has 
thus attended them. We are intimately acquainted with a large 
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Sunday school, in connectioB with which fbrty^^fiye sdiokn and 
junior teachers were, in a single year, brought into connoetion with 
the church. At a meeting of the Sunday School Union, held in 
Exeter Hall in May last, it was stated by the Ber. J. P. Chown, of 
Bradford, that he had been connected with Sunday sohook for 
tiiirty years, and had never thought so highly of them as he did 
then ; and that it had been his mtppiness to ree<Hye into christiaa 
fellowship, from the school, not fewer than some twentT-&re jeaatf, 
making altogether not fewer than some 250 within the last ten 
years, who were amongst the most consistent and useful members of 
his church. Another speaker said that he was acquainted with a 
congregation of 1,100 members, and that three-fourths of than had 
come from the Sunday school. 

At the jubilee of the oldest sabbath school in Bristol, held a few 
years since, at an old scholars' tea meeting, 350 persons were pre- 
sent who had been formerly associated with the school ; and it was 
a very gratifying fact, then ascertained, that seren-eighths of those 
present were members of christian churches. , 

A christian minister in Bristol made the following statement at a 
r«cent meeting : — " I hare been eighteen years in the ministry, and 
during that time have received into the fellowship of the church am 
average of fif^ persons per annum ; and of that nimiber a very large 
proportion, varying from twenty-five to forty per o^t., has been 
entirely or chiefl^r the fruit of saobath school labour." 

Dr. Tyng, in his " Forty Years* Experience in Suaday Schocls/' 
Sf^s : — ** In the thirty-one years I have been a city pastor, I have 
received to the Lord's table over 300 youth, of both saxes, directly 
from the sabbath school ; and I have no doubt I might with eqnal 
taruth add 290 more, uniting with us from the resulting influence erf 
jwevious Sunday school instruction." 

While adducing these statements in support of our position, me 
think it right to remark, that we do not limit the highest results of 
Sunday school instruction to those who are admitted to outward 
communion with christian churches, for we believe Ihat they are 
often realized in the career of many humble men and women who 
live and die imnoticed and unknown. 

5. Sunday schools have trained many of their scholars and 
teachers for eminent usefulness in the church and the world. This 
fact is often forgotten. We gaze at, and, perhaps, envy men who 
occupy prominent positions amongst us, but we forget to inquire by 
what means they were qualified for, and how they attained them; 
just as sailors look with admiration upon the lovely islands that 
oestud the Pacific Ocean, but forget the coral inse^cts which laid 
Iheir foundations, and raised their strands. In whatever direction, 
howerer, we turn our inquiries, we shall find numerous and unmis- 
takeable evidences of the beneficial influence of the Sunday school 
in fitting for eminent usefulness both the teacher and the taught. 

Such, then, is a very imperfect attempt to estimate the resulla of 
Sunday school instructionj and now we have to deal with the 
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q^uestion, — ^Are these resultB satisfactory P and in replj, we unhesita- 
tm^y admit that they are not, if the term satisfactory is to be taken 
in its absolute and nnqnaMed sense ; but we scarcely think that 
our opponents will insist upon this, for such a proposition could not 
be mamtained of the results of any efforts of a moral or religious 
kind. We, however, assert that the results of Sunday school 
instruction are satisfactory as far as they ^o, satisfactory when 
compared with the nature of the efforts put forth, and satisfactory 
as compared with the results of any other christian agency or 
instruction. 

On this ground, then, we take our stand, and wait with interest 
to learn the nature of the arguments which will be brought to bear 
against us. A. K. . 

NEGATltB ABTICLE. — ^I. 

This question, '' a cloud no bigger than a man's hand," has for 
some years been seen aboTe our sabbath school horizon, 
r Among Sunday school teachers some have trembled, some have 
smiled, but all have felt that both fears and assurance must, in so 
practical a question, have a practical answer, either in the shape 
of practical profit or loss. 

To judge of the value of a result the amount of expectation must 
be defined, and the value of the force given. 

The expectation or aim of Sunday school teaching is christian 
character, — ^the spiritual, moral, and social, shall we not also say 
political, guidance of the young. It is to help to lay the foundation 
of finn, christian principle : to help to draw into fullest play aU the 
inborn truth that belongs to " the image of God" — to help to fit the 
feeble child-heart for the battle with passion without and within ; 
to help to convince it that the all-trusting shall be the all-conquering ; 
and to engraft the belief that to have faith in God, your neighbour, 
and yourself, is the fairest, holiest, and pleasantest way of uving a 
human life. 

This is a hard task where the minds to be influenced are tainted. 
It is an eaually easy one where home training, and innocent life, 
and a gentle disposition, are in the ascendant. 

As we removal of the taint of town-life is more especially the 
object of Sunday school effort, we wiU presume that the task of 
teaching is usually of the hardest kind. 

Work of every sort requires special adaptation of labour : the 
strong arm for the quarry, the artistic hand for the precious stone. 
To adapt themselves for their peculiar sphere of work is the first 
aim of Sunday school teachers. 

It is our duty to inquire, why it is that in the aggregate ^ccess 
is the exception P In the first place, teachers, as a whole, are not 
what they profess to be. This is a bold but not a harsh assertion. 
Let any thinker in this debate sift his own Sunday school experience, 
and say if this is not so. Take a school with, say thirty teachers, 
and judge, bo far as one man is capable of judging his fellow- 
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workers, of the actual effort expended. The^malysis may be some- 
what after this fashion. Some amused their boys ; all the respect- 
able drollery of the week is retailed by the jolly, good-natured, fun- 
loving teacher j a pious < pun or two is told sotto voce ; a happy 
hour is spent, and, liking their instructor exceedingly well, the 
instructed return to their dark, dreary homes. 

Some instruct. They make their boys well up in the north, 
south, east, and west, of every village and lake of the Holy Land. 
The rites and ceremonies of the Jews are as familiar as the story of 
"Jack the Giant Killer." The dates on which all the kings of 
Israel were bom and died they know quite pat— and, going away, 
they show their superior knowledge to their fellows, and think, 
poor, infatuated lads, that they shall soon be as wise as their 
teachers. 

Some terrify. With dignified " ahem !" they denounce lounging, 
gaping, and sleepin/^r, all which mortal sins their unfortunate 
scholars are guilty of; a stem brow, and a voice always command- 
ing but never entreating, have for them no enlivening charms. 

Bome are what may be termed spasmodic. They teach for a few 
minutes ; then look at the clock ; read out of " a very interesting 
book " a few para^aphs, remembering, perhaps, that " stone walls 
have ears," for evidently their boys have none ; then another look 
at the clock ; an attempt at conversational instruction on the " Who 
made you P" and " Say the Lord's Prayer all round " principle j then 
the clock, and all home, well pleased at going. 

SoMB love their boys, and such succeed, simply because they do 
the very best and wisest things that their judgment can suggest for 
the children, whose present and eternal welfare they have at heart. 

If, then, we find that a large proportion of our teachers are unfit 
for their work, how can we expect successful results P 

To instil christian principles, and write on a young mind the out- 
lines of truth, is surely as hard a task as to teach music, or languages, 
or drawing, and yet we discriminately select who among professional 
men shall teach our children these, but hap-hazard accept any 
unlearned man of average morality and average profession of 
religion to be the teacher of our Sunday scholars I 

Surely, if the fountain is not quite pure, the water cannot be health- 
giving.' If the teacher is not heart and soul a child-lover, as well as 
a wise, earnest, unselfish teacher, he cannot possibly ask or hope for 
success. If he goes to the school because it is, or looks, virtuous ; 
or because it is a habit he likes to encourage ; or because somebody 
else^oes that he respects ; or because the minister says he ought, he 
need not look for results. If he goes in spite of opposing cfifficul- 
ties, in spite of languor after a week's very hard, toilsome work, in 
spite of the longing for quiet that takes fast hold on him ; if he goes 
because he mttst go to guide the blind, to help the weak, to make 
THE LIGHT to shiuc upou the darkness of ignorance, and show the 
WAY and THE LIFE to the benighted little ones of our courts and 
alleys, then he must, he shall succeed. 
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Ajtkotiier eril among teachers is that they rarely mterest thwoi- 
selveft in the privata aSain, the everj-da^ stamggles of their boys. 
A Htde empathy begets a gceat deal of love ; a man who is a Kioy 
with his boys, who shows pleasure at their small successes aad 
sorrow at their trials, must win their affection. But the teacher, 
whose sphere of thought and sympatiiy is away from the hearts of 
the taught, ibay impress them wim a sense ot his own goodness, 
but will surely fail to make them good. The boy who knows that 
the six portions of his weeldy life are as much the care of his friend 
88 is the seventh portion, cannot but love that Mend more, and pay 
more heed to his words and hisi example, than he would wwe au 
tliis unheeded. 

Another evil, too evident in the hot summer months^ is the general 
nnhealthiness of our schoolrooms. Four hundred boys and young 
men are frequ^itly together in a room, calculated to hold, and tQ 
supply breath to, three or perhaps two hundred. The result is that 
the teachers become exhausted long before they should, and the 
boys become restless and inattentive. 

The only resolution that we can come to on this noint is that the 
churches in reality care so little for the schools, uiat they utterly 
and criminally neglect them. Teachers usually have to be numetf*- 
ffivers as well; tlie deacons and waedens of wb churches looking 
with jealous eye upon the weaker interest, and the ni^bter rarely 
'troubling himself except on tlie anniversary, either to advance thie 
claims, or support the existence, of the schools. 

One other evil of our system is the duration of teaching. The 
-time usually eiven is too great ; an hour, morning and evening, is 
quite as much as b<^s can bear, or teachers spiritedly give. Gh> 
beyond that, and languor is usually the result. 

These are the obstacles or evils at present in the way of Sunday 
school effort. It now rests with us to examine the actual known 
results. The possible results do not belong to the question, neither 
would we, as teachers, be justified in working for a possible result. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire, and we, as labourers, look for 
our recompence in the shape of good achieved. The results, then, 
appear about as follows : — 

1. Good^—the exception. 

2. Hypocrisy. 
3.*Self.esteem. 

4. Trade stock of religion (professed). 

Whi/ do "men of the world" profess fear and abhorrence of 
religious men? Simply because of the preponderance of profession 
over action. Beally religious men are of course true in everything,; 
but how we shrink from that test of tbuth. So, our boys not being 
thoroughly groimded in r^igious truth and principle, are too apt to 
assume the virtue they have not. When they find, after intercourse 
with, the world, that they are^not all that the world expeets them to 
be, they; prtfess; and, a»profe8s<»s, beeoxoe hypoeritesi. Selfishness 
and self-esteem result always firom ea^tiness, and eunning make? 
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use of the knowledge of the world's weakness to exhibit well the 
fashionable cloak, and keep quite covered from si^ht the natural 
man. ' Such is too frequent a result of the unfinished mstruction of a 
Sunday school. Such partial, if not total result, is altogether unsatis- 
factory. I make every concession, and from experience bear willing 
testimony to the good that has been and is achieved. I only say that 
the result of so much labour as is yearly expended is altogether 
unsatisfactory, and that the fault is not with the taught, but the 
teachers. Whether this can be remedied, is a dificult problem. 
One thinff is evident, that were the same number of men ana women, 
who weekly sit three or four hours in the Sunday school, to spend 
the same length of time in the homes and haunts of the poor and 
the ignorant, and to labour as Christians to elevate the low, both 
socially and religiously, more good would result than under the 
present system of training, ^dently must every Christian love 
our Sunday schools, but not the less moumfuUy must he lament the 
neglect they STififer, the want of efficiency among teachers that they 
endure, and the fruitless harvest that they yield as a result. And 
earnest is the hope of the writer that this debate may lead to some 
action that will result in permanent improvement. 

If the house be built on sand, it shall surely fall ; if on the rock, 
surely it shall stand. 

Love for sn institution should never withhold our arm from 
9trik^g its death-blow, if we know its purpose fulfilled, and its 
present existence effete. And the same love should strength«r-our 
endeavour to minister to, or to out with firm hand the cancerous 
growths from, that which we believe to have vigour at its heart, and 
good in its power. If it is finally proved that the results of our 
teaching are unsatisfactory, it will then be the duty of the whole 
body of teachers to alter the present plan, and, if possible, improve 
the character of the result. F. G. 



USED UP. 

Nothing perishes. There is change, but no loss. The ascend- 
ing smoke returns to the earth in refreshing showers. The noxious 
carbon exhaled by the human body ministers in wondrous potency 
to the life and vigour of the plant. The body of our most sacred 
friend, committed to the earth with becoming solemnity, presently 
ascends to the surface in thousands of gladsome shapes — flowers it 
may be, with hues rivaUing the rainbow, or in the heavy ear of 
golden com. Old woollen ra^s, cast forth as refuse, are torn by 
machinery and spun into cloui, baize, and elegant table-covers. 
Cloth rags are also by the same means converted into stylish Talmas, 
waterproof Easlans, and fashionable Paletots. These rag materials 
add to the sto^ of wool in bulk as much as would be furnished by 
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400,000 sheep. The rags, and theie are some not good enough £ar 
l^oddj, are used by the hop planter for mannre. At one time, i^ 
water used for wasning woollen was found sadly destructiTe to ^e 
^sh in the risers where it ran ; this water is now made to produce 
fltearine, the basis of composite candles, as well as cake manure 
sold at forty shillings per ton. Old written .parchments, sent to tke 
French, are kii^filfy returned to us in ^^potless white ^oves. The 
^scales of firiu eren, serre a uselul purpose wdien manufactured into 
Jnooches jmd hapaeekts. Bwt, atrmger ^still, the Mood of bugs is 
.tomed to good aeooiviat, by htaag made ;to sficrre jaa a dye in the 
l^^boe of the ooehineal insect. The intesftinee of ^ee», when dried, 
•Ottnd musically m the guitar, hasp, and Tiolm. otcaw and flax 
msfe conviestflble into paper; while waste papec, and cntfeinn fnon 
iiook edges, 'vrail,- 9B Ohaxfkee Matthews aays<-^^ sdo4i|;ain/ J^olking 
scm^ amks to ^tiie «MNP«f ike pa|)«r maehnote. The Bweepings of 
tceitton and flax mitts, the ootme wrappers of eotlon ^udea, field 
*if«fldfi, "thistifis JAd gaas, and jttalks of veeds and oanee, aanrdust 
jaad fine ak»Fing8, moss and faue,.cast off garments, tags, .old aael»» 
«om«ont zopee, are ishs soKatcBoals irom whiek pajmr m made. 
Glycerine, with aQ. its he^uag jbmL jofbening pzopeistiea^-iR manu^ 
iaeftttiBd from the ynete liqwizrs ramning mmi soap and iBteacine 
candle works. 

The lehaered husks iof grapes, and thexeaidne of ihe wingaress, 
«ve oonycsiftd mto blacike, andtheinkiised by corpf^aNpli^ prmteiB. 
'She raspini^B of iMread aenrve m naefnl purpose for eovaoang nana, 
filling mam a rich brown amearance. Sottean potaAoet and 
Sumaged.gieain, aot mefal for lood, are made into starch. ^E%e 
qdost vc&m. mahogai^ wood is used iar smoking fish ; while the diist 
{roBi box-wood is found to be ^e best matenal for ideanittg 
JeweUecy ; aand the duat fieom sandal wood, owing to Hbm gratefm 
perftime which it emits, is found to be an exoeSeKt matuial for 
filling scent sachets. The sediment of wine casks is made to pro- 
duce cream of tartar ; and horse-shoe nails the best twisted gun 
barrels. The waste of the city of Antwerp was at one time cleared 
away at a cost of £1,000 per annum ; the corporation, now grown 
wiser, sell the waste for £40,000 to persons who convert it into 
guano. Truly in these partieidars netting is lost, or, in the true 
aense, nsad up. 

Indeed, if it wcare not l9r iAte adaoaieable law of eon^natM, 
wldtAk eontmial^Ke material wodd, the dead ere tlos wovldlianre 
twioe outiieighed the ^be. 

« Whal i» tfce -#««« ?-4i grave : 
Wiereis the dost thai ku isothtmiimB$" 

But for iJMit law, every particle of matter would h«f« been ooa- 
t^fced into the sickening corpse, Hds joyons earth into one rmst 
charael-honse. ** The detui would reign there aftone." Bat He "h€m> 
^Hed it into order from chaos by myriads of transmulSnfi^prooesaeB, 
jedires its continuance by laws equally as permanent. The miracie 
^ die "creation is erer repeated. Tne eomrersicm of 'ftie ngaiofiis 
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gBB into tbe slencbr bkde of grass (nlUs fordi tke esmciBe of omni- 
potent power as mach as ihe separation of the drr land from tiie 
waters of the ^rreat deep. Harmonj proceeding from disorder is 
€Ter the invariable law. The lefose of our dwellings, thrown wiIIl 
esn^ess hand into tbe garden, claims relationship with the weak and 
withering plant, which, like a giant refreshed with new wine, puts 
ibrth renewed power and beauty. '* It seems a constant plan of 
l^atnre's to bmld exquisite structures with worliiless and often 
loathsome materials; the brilliant plant and the phoephoreseent 
light spring ^m rottenness ; and among the deci^ of ezpeota^KMH 
and the mangled relics of happiness, hope blossoms and ^nes, at 
once a flower and a star." The glory of the garden and tk» fruit* 
fulness of ihe £eld are the result of death and disease ; this, indeed, 
is the condition upon whidi they hold the tenure of their life. 
The seed itself must decay and die, and become related to the 
^rottenness aroand it, ere it can lire. No plant, however, the moat 
mighty or the most insignifioant, dies without a sign. Whetber it 
ttrrires at perfection dutmg a summer, or, like the finned WeUinji'' 
ionia gigcmtea, requires ages to culminai», and ages to deoi^, it 
«ends forth in its seed its conc^itrated life } which, alter running 
its prescribed course, again perpetuates its being. 

'* How great the potency within a seed! 
With careful hand we cast the nobler kind 
Into the gronnd, and leare it there to feed 
And help itself! Thus huied md eonfined, 
It ioon begins its nature to unbind, 
And stir within earth^s pregnant weaib. 
To piiroe and grasp the elonent around: 
Up through the heavy mass it maketh room, 
And resQireotioU'liko ariseth from the tomb." 

The gentlest word, we are also told, uttered with bated breaHi, dMs 
not in me uttering, but daguerreotypes itself upon the elements seen 
in ^iture ages. A leaf from a tree growing ages ago Mis upon 
tiie sand wMch changes to the solid rock, and carries to ftiture 
ages the remembrance of that simple leaf so tsnly, that the botaidit 
lias no difficulty in naming the order and genus of the parent stem. 
Pe Quincey, writing on the subject of the memory, said : — ** Of ^is 
1 am assured, that there is no such ^ing as forgetting pcMsible to 
the mind. A thousand circumstanees may and will interpose a 
Tml between our present ccmseiousnees and the secret inscn^^cms 
of the mind, but alike whether veiled or unveiled, the insonption 
remains for ever ; just as the stars seem to withdraw firom tiie 
(xmamon light of day, whereas we all know that it is the 1^^ whseh 
is drawn over them as a veil, and that "^tey are waitmg to^be rt« 
▼ealed when the obscuring daylight i^tall have withdrawn." 

l^e as these tMngs are in r^iftion to the material woiid, tibLsy 
are not less true in ration to 1^ spiritual worid. The spinl- 
irorld, jtldging ^om what we ksKow, is sUffaject to (dum^ but not 
^ destruction. Metaphysicians, from H^ nosaaiteriaMty qi ttie 
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soul, argue iliat it cannot be subject to annibilation. But cannot 
the same power, which called it into existence, re-resolve it into its 
original nothingness P The speculations of metaphysicians, there* 
fore, while they are interesting and ingenious, serve no practical 
purpose. It is useless to speak of the nature of the soul without taking 
into account its Creator. Better to reason from what we do know — 
from the laws around us, that the soul is committed to an existence 
throughout eternity. That wise Being surely, who has made so won- 
derful a provision for the continuance of the material world, will also 
secure the existence of the spirit- world — infinitely more subtle and 
wonderful as it is. The spirit, like the body, is subject to the law 
of change, but not to annihilation — annihilation forms no part of 
the soul's history. We infer, also, that the soul is subject to laws 
progressive and retrogressive. In our present state these laws are 
the source of the keenest enjoyment and the most acute pain. A 
sense of progress lights up the whole intellectual man^ whue a con- 
sciousness of retrogression deadens and stupifies. To say to the 
soul, " So far shalt thou go and no further," is to destroy its 
nature. It is capacitated for progress. Its instincts are onward 
and upward. Doom it to any given level — set up a bound which 
it shall not pass, and you commit it to a state of comparative 
misery. Give it freedom, room to grow and expand, and you place 
it in the best condition for the attainment of the purest joy. 
"Why should the soul ever repose P God, its principal, reposes 
never. While we speak, new worlds are sparkBng forth. Suns 
are throwing off their nebulse — ^nebul© are hardening into worlds. 
The Almighty proves His existence by creating. Think you that 
Plato is at rest, or Shakespeare only badcing on a sun-cloud P " 
It is reasonable, also, to imagine a joyous rivalry amongst the 
angels. That they work, every one that has felt a good imuence 
in his breast can attest.- Whence comes the thought which caused 
us to stay in our headlong purpose—the blessed influence which 
surrounded us like a halo, if not from the glad throng of minis- 
tering angels P We conclude, therefore, from our own natures, and 
from the revealed wisdom of God, that heaven is a state or con- 
dition of advanc^nent. It is not one imiform level — though that 
levd be one of happiness. If our inferences are correct, it can 
never be said of a man^ in this world or the next, that he is " used 
up." The sources of knowledge are so vast, that we know of no 
single mind that has penetrated their mysteries. Sir Isaac 
Newton confessed, after all his brilliant attainments, that he had 
only approached the shore of the sea of knowledge. The gradual 
unfolding of the laws pi the universe must afford to that mighty 
^genius a source of extatic enjoyment, of which we can form no 
conception. The mere discovery of a fixed star has perilled the 
reason of the discoverer by the delight which it occasioned. In the 
spirit- world, however, the clearness of perception and the poise of 
the mind will doubtless equal the wonders to be revealed. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, writing to a friendi said:—" We can trace back 
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odr existence almost to a point. Fonner time presents ns with 
trains of thought gradually diminishing to nothing. But our ideal 
of futurity are perpetually expanding. Our desires, and our hopes, 
e^en when modified by our fears, seem to grasp at immensity. 
This alone would be sufficient to prove the progressiveness of our 
nature, and that this little earth is out a point from which we start 
towards a, perfection of being." We now know of no limits to the 
capacity of the mind, as we know of no limits to the extent of the 
knowledge to be comprehended. We surmise that eapacUjf to 
understand is permission to understand, and that the delights of 
eternity will consist in comprehending God's wisdom and goodness. 

There is a sense, however, in which we, the world, and every thing 
in the world, are " used up." Can we recall the thrill of excitement 
incidental to our earliest years — the heyday of gladness resulting 
irom the glow of health and spirits which possessed our entire 
being P — the feelings with which we flung ourselves into the open 
air when the day's task was done, making the welkin ring with our 
gladsome shout P — the delight with which we traced the history of 
tne good or bad genii, the wonders of Aladdin's lamp, and the adven- 
tures of Eobinson Crusoe P These feelings have indeed been 
" used up." They come not back again. We now take up a book 
that has erst charmed us into the complete imconsciousness of out- 
ward things. Its charm has gone. We have scarce patience to 
read through a page. Once we listened with intense interest to the 
scientific lecturer at the literary institution — his developments 
and experiments further concern us not ; our interest, in a mone- 
tary sense, being quite unrelated, and laying far away from air 
guns, galvanic batteries, and electrical machines. At one time, it 
may be, a certain dark-eyed or fair-haired girl won our love ; scarce 
an instant passed Uiat her image did not flit before the mind; 
and all time was deemed lost not passed in her presence. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, that girl has been passed a dozen times on 
the public walk without a special interest. We remember, also, 
the fellowship, the intimate and close companionship, of a dear 
friend. Our tastes were alike ; we visited the same places, read 
the same books, fished in the same stream, swam together in the 
same river, ran and walked and twined our arms together, and 
were, as we thought, made for one another. After commencing 
business, the point of divergence had come, llie demons, " interest * 
and ** rivalry,'] stood between us ; if we met by accident, scarce a 
look of recognition passed, and now we meet and know each other 
no more. Truly, in these respects, the world day by day gets 
" used up." 

How often have young and middle-aged men been seen delibe^ 
rately annihilating tmie, opportunity, and all true pleasure. They 
had no thought that the senseless indulgence, unlawful in in 
means and unholy in its desires, was not only an evil in itself, but 
the source of far greater evil in deadening the perception of the 
pure, the innocent, and the beautiful* l^e epicure, who is daily 
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anerflBited wi& highly- spieed Tiands, cottlj and rioh wines, not only 
gnffi^rs " pains and penalties " as the immediate result of his indm* 
gence, but is subjected to the loss of the natoral appetite, whidi 
can be intoxicated with water. The thrill of delight on meeting 
the l>filmy air at early mom is not felt by the volaptnary, who. 
Into the preyious nignt, wooed an evanescent pleasure in heated 
halls and unholy pliu^es ; meanwhile, he is locked in a fitfnl and 
broken sleep, from which he will only awake to headaches and 
mmiUj with a sense of ike high price paid for sensuousness or 
senseless pleasures. The yoluptiiary, tiie sensualist, and the 
epcnre, in idieir selfism do not secure the highest pleasure and 
aroid the utmost pain, although this is their intention; on the 
contrary, they obtam the least pleasure, and are subjected to an 
Ofrerwhehning amount of pain and discomfort. The smiple reason 
is that no man, or woman either, can contrayene the laws whi(^ 
Eternal Wisdom has designed for the guidance of mankind, witiioat 
1^ consequent results. In that family where each member adapts 
himself to wise rules and regulations, order and harmony must <^ 
necessity prevail ; confusion and disorder result, when one or more 
set up ndes for themselves. Grod desired conditions wherel^ 
man might be made happy ; man, in his foolishness, sets up his 
own conditions, which result in his own misery. Gk>d designed 
the night for sleep and the day for work; yonder young man, 
however, wastes the night in '' riotous living," and consumes the 
day in dreaming. Man's organism is inten(&d to consume plain 
food in moderate quantities, but the gourmand is oi:^ satisfied 
with the richest dishes and an enormous consumption, 'xh.e eternal 
law is that we speak the speech of innocence ; deceit and deception 
inmld describe much too frequently our practice. The proverb 
Sitys, ** Consider the ways of the ant, and be wise ;" yonder strong 
Bkan, contemning the command, whines and grumbles out his days. 
6«d says, *' Be not conformed to the world ;" yonder woman 
braaks ner heart until she is arrayed in the last mod^, at anj 
inoonvenience in the wearing or cost in the purchasing. Is it 
wonderful that these law-makers find themselves moody and 
sdierable, rather than joyom and happy, as the result? Th^ 
inUit just as reasonably expect to find warmth at the North Pole 
as rolioity in laws of their own fashioning. 

The world is "used up " also by the death or removal of friends. 
UTe onore melancholy sight is seen than an old man alone in the 
woHd. The faces about him are new, unfamiliar faces. His com* 
paa^ions, with whom he was wont to si>end his evenings, chatting 
of the crops, trade prospects, parliamentary doings, wars, and the 
ywaours of vrars, are all gone to their long nome. In the midst of 
a^lniisy, bustHng eiowd, he is alcme. The companion of his youth, 
w&o was in the truest sense his ministering angel, was the last to 
IsKTe him. Then it wiu3 that every prop of life seemed taken away, 
ttet ihe heart-string^s were about to break, and the golden eord to 
be loosened. Then it was that the all-glorious sun seemed to have 
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lost its wamiitli and power of f^uning; the winters seemed longer, 
the days colder, and the seasons more dreary ; even spring, merry, 
jocund spring, failed to impart of its freshness. The birds might 
carol as sweetly as ever, and the lambkins frisk as gladly, but the 
old man would pass tbem by because there was no caroling or 
frisking heart within him. If such a lonely being has no hope of 
joining his old friends in another state of existence, if he does not 
see them there, on before, waiting his arriyal, if he does not hear 
their whispers, bidding him hope and trust yet a little while, and 
he shall join them, ihen indeed for that man, in the truest and 
saddest sense, is the world ** used up." 

Another sad spectacle is that of a man in whose heart hope is 
dead. The shadow of some dread avalanche ever seems to threaten 
him with destruction. His diseased imagination conjures up the 
picture of his children crying for bread, and his wife sinking into 
the grave, stricken down by chiU penury. Hope for the future he 
has none. His previous efforts have invariably been without 
success. Failure upon failure has been his unvarying experience. 
He is now that most miserable of all men, a bankrupt in effort, in 
exertion, and in hope. His future will be as marked as the fungus 
on the sea shore, moving only as the tide advances or recedes. 

By caring for the practical at the expense of what is termed the 
poetical, the world is "used up." Shutting out Grod*s light and 
air, the fresh green fields, the laughter of children, and all that 
maJces life glad and beautiful ; spending a quarter of a century in 
the works or counting-house, delighting in nothing more interesting 
than acootrnts of trade profits and successful ventures. Making 
the cash«book a " Constant Companion," and the ledger a *' Manuid 
of Devotion." Adding house to house and field to field, not as a 
reasonable provision for old age, but to gratify the growing, grasp- 
ing spirit which cries " Grive, give !" thougn health, honour, and^ 
life itself pay the forfeit. Turning the blood into water, the spirits , 
into gaU, and youth into old age, is the way to use the world up- 
with a vengeance ! The poor vidam, for the few days that remaia 
to him> creeps about, the colour of his deeds in his strong-box. 
If he shotdd by accident see the sun, it affords him no pleasure, it 
is not an old acquaintance. Daffodils and daisies, primroses aad 
buttercups, may spread themselves over the meadow like a carpet, 
but they come not to him as tlungs of beauty, — ^he can neither use 
the one, nor sell the other. 

There is a very common fallacy that young men may and ought 
to be permitted certain indulgences for the sowing of a number of 
wild oats, as a needed preliminary to the attainment of a fixed 
character; that there is in amount of waste, degenerate nature, 
which will run itself out, and in the meantime it is nest to institute 
littie or no restraint. A moment's reflection ought to show the 
folly of such a course. Surely it is not the nature of sin of any 
kind to run itself out ! Growing with our growth, it strengthens 
with our strength, and matures with our maturity. *' He that 
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yields to temptation/' says Horace Mann, " debases himself with a 
debasement from which he can never arise." Every evil act 
redounds in a thousand-fold upon the actor. He may despoil 
others, but he is the one mainly despoiled. The world's scorn he 
may affect to forget, but a knowledge of his own perfidy is undying. 
The man that is wronged may live, but the man that wrouj^ dies. 
You may as well expect the weed in ilie garden to run itself out as 
the early indulgence to correct itself. In some instances, however, 
ybung men have stayed themselves in their career of folly, and 
have happily be^un a new life. These instances show the power 
of the will over bad habits to their complete subjugation, but they 
do not manifest the absurd proposition that it is the nature of bad 
habits to wear themselves out, or to gKde into new and better 
ones. 

" Used up," then, is a term which has no relation to the things 
of this or the other life. In some senses it would be well if it had. 
It would be well for all of us if the recollection of past sin and 
folly could be obliterated as a dream of the night. The dark sin, 
the compromise of conscience, the youthful indulgence, is not lost. 
They tell upon the character, dimming the sparkling eye, and 
tingmg the brightest cheek. The noblest thing in Otod s universe 
— ^the Dold, open, and undaunted look which bespeaks a man, has 
been exchanged' for a poor, timid, trembling thing, frightened at 
its own shadow. The innocence of the child is exchanged for the 
conscience which flees when no man pursues ! The family disease, 
which manifests itself in blotches upon the skin, is not more surely 
seen in distant descendants than the effects of moral turpitude in 
the after life of its author. If a man sows to the wind, can he do 
other than reap the whirlwind? The damned spot will not out. 
The spectre of secret crimes wUl haunt the bye-path and the public 
way, ever, like Banquo's ghost, pointing to tne Bloody gash. Hap- 
pily, in the best sense, our sins and follies may not be lost — ^they 
may show, in their dear experience, the utter emptiness of sin to 
yield true pleasure, and our weakness and proneness to fall into 
error. The man, like the Prodigal Son, whose life of dissipation 
led to his coming to himself, is not so likely to fall again. The 
apple may be offered him, but he knows by dear-bought experience, 
despite its goodly Outside, that within it is filled with the poison of 
asps. The sins of such a man, though they may compel him to 
crawl upon the ground, may yet, by a glorious transmuting process, 
enable him to rise from the effete cerements of a past life ; like the 
insect throwing off the clod which held it to the earth, and then 
winging its joyous way, in all its gladness and beauty, so he, freed 
from the tranmiels of his former grovelAig nature, may hope to 
attain to the possession of a childlike simplicity, and to the freedom 
with which God makes men free, knowing no evil and doing no 
wrong; then the true end of the creation is answered, angels 
rejoice, and God is well pleased. J. J. 
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OUGHT THE CHURCH-RATE DISPUTE TO BE SETTLED BY 
COMPROMISE ? 



AFFIBMATiyB. 

The indiscriminate enforcement of 
Ohnrch Rates is certainly onjast, since 
it compels a certain class against their 
conscience to support a religions sys- 
tem they do neither admire nor approve. 
Bat this is no argument for a total 
abolition of the same. 1 think the 
wishes of the objecting party could be 
met without depriving the devotees of 
the Establishment of tiie opportunity of 
supporting their beloved fabrics after 
their own fashion. If the one party is 
justified in refusing to pay the rates, 
certainly the other has an equal right 
to claim an opportunity of paying them. 
If the Dissenter were left to please 
himself regarding the payment, or 
otherwise, of Church Rates, I do not 
see how he could reasonably demand 
more, unless he be bigoted and un- 
charitable enough to seek the overthrow 
of the Establishment. Indiscriminate 
enforcement is unjust to the Dissenter; 
but on the same principle, total abolition 
would be unjust to the Churchman. 
The matter should, therefore, be ar- 
ranged by compromise. 

There is also another point of consi> 
derable importance, and which deserves 
the attention of all who are anxious for 
an early settlement of the dispute — that 
the Lords having so resolutely set their 
faces against total abolition, it is pro- 
bable, if not arranged by compromise, 
the question will remain unsettled for 
y«ars.— T. W. C. 

Whatever tends to promote ^ peace 
on earth," "good will towards XMn," 
is deserving of the earnest support of 
every Christian. Few things in con- 
nection with religion have occasioned 
80 much animosity and unseemly strife 
as the enforcement of Church Rates. 
Now, as there is no possibility of pass- 



ing a bill for their abolition through 
both Houses of Parliament, it is very 
desirable that the contending parties 
should make mutual concessions, such 
as those suggested in Mr. Cross's bill, 
and thus pour oil on the troubled waters 
of religious strife.-^X. 

We feel, when lit look at the question 
of Church Rates with cahnness, when 
our judgment is not ruffled by party 
bias, that by the exercise of a little 
christian charity, a mutual confession 
of faults on both sides, this questiim, 
which has caused so much vexation and 
anger, might be amicably arranged. 
The Church on her part being willing 
to withdraw all claim from any that 
object to pay, this is all that the 
other party desire. Why, then, should 
it not be settied on a basis of mutual 
understanding, so that instead of in- 
dulging in sharp recriminations, both 
parties join to promote that Christianity 
which teaches us to love one another? 
— W. 0. 

The Churchman should be willing to 
concede the exemption of Dissenters 
from the payment of Church Rates, in 
order that the bitter animosities, which 
prevail in every parish where they exist, 
may be terminated. The Nonconformist 
should accept such a concession as 
would remove his conscientious scruples 
to the existence of such a levy, by per- 
mitting him to refuse payment, on his 
declaring himself a Dissenter. — M. 

The friends of the Established Church 
would do well in agreeing to compro- 
mise this vexed question in the way 
proposed by Mr. Cross's bill, as such a 
setUement would be followed by a large 
accession of Dissenters to the Estab- 
lished Church.— A. G. 

Nothing can preserve to the Church 
of England its right of raising numey 
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for the snpport of the Charch unless it 
makes a liberal concession to the feel« 
logs of those who dissent from its 
teachings. If the friends of the Charch 
are wise, they will grant the exemp- 
tion of Dissenters from the rate rather 
than lose the right to levy Charch 
Bates, which is the alternative if they 
neiai oompromise. — &. 

NEGATIVB. 

After long years of paiient endniwice» 
whea victory after vietory have re- 
vHfflded the efforts made for the sake of 
religions liberty, a temporary check is 
not likely to alter the plan of total 
abolitioiL If the pe<4>le are to be 
taxed for the support of rdigion, and 
da not participate in the prooeeda, then 
i^poa the groand of social e^aity the 
power to levy such taxes cannot be met 
by oompromise, being an nnjast advan- 
tage taken by the Charch fi^m its dose 
coDBBctioa with the State.— S. 

The inhabitants of our large eitiea 
have settled the question of compromise, 
no rate being asked for where freedom 
and troe independence reign, this ram- 
naot of a bygone age having long since 
disappeared beneath the rapidly ad^ 
vandng tide of progress. If part (^ 
the people are exempt, why abonld not 
aU be so?— W. 

To compromise any principle of right 
ifr moral weakness; to endeavoar the 
conservation of an injastioe inast be a 
moral wrong; to compromise this qaes- 
tion would mduce pity and muure con- 
ten^ from all nnpr^'adiced minds. 
— T-A. L* 

Whatever tends to keep alive and 
perpetuate a aonree of bickeriBg and 
animosity amongst Chri^ans, on^t 
not to be tolerated. Church Bates do 
this. And thus they are felt to be an 
'obnoxious impost, not to remove which 
is only to palliate a great evil instead of 
abolishing its cause. — F. 

It were hard to imagine a more 
favourable combination of circumstances 
than the present for the settling of 
this vexed qne^on. The Church has 
done and is doing nM»re than it evet 



did, by voluntary liberality. Let her 
give the ntmost freedom to this spirit; 
and as her toeU being is made to depend 
upon her individual well doing, she 
may hope to become, what she has 
long arrogated heiaeif to be — the 
Church of the People.— W. 

Wereply in their ownlanguage. Their 
champion, Disra^, ahaaJbtd. *' No sur- 
render." We would rsxecho that cry; 
for our cause is just. We cannot cobi- 
promise with evil, or acknowledge. tho 
authority of that Church which dee» 
not so^uple to imitate another braneli 
of the Stote estabUshaient^the wm^ 
court — by which, to sustain its edlfioea> 
or to( wash the surplicesof itsministera. 
Thanks to previous exertions, this qnea- 
tion must soon be settled, and the cause 
of religious liberty again triumphaBt, 

— aD. 

Certainly z)ot. Na person, after half 
an hoar's serions thought, will say to- 
the contrary. Surely the migority is 
not to be ndad by the minofity. At 
the pvesent time, if the majority o£ 
rateftayers in any parish are agreeably 
for a Church Bate to be levied (and it 
is the case in many parishes), it i» 
levied; and I say quite right too.^ Na 
compromise can be better thai this.-^ 
Bbbakbb. 

The Church Bate dispute ought not 
to be settled by a compromise* The- 
pnnciple of total Abolition has bemi 
several times affirmed by the House of 
Commons*— composed of the repiiesen* 
tativea of the nation— and though ra» 
cently negatived by the same House, it 
was only by the casting vote of the> 
Speaker. The golden mle» *" Whatso- 
ever ye wouUl that men should do to 
yon, do ye even so to them," provea. 
the taxation of Nonoonfnrmists for the 
support of the Established Church t<^' 
be wrong. The most strenuous advo- 
cates of Church Bates wx>uld think- 
themselves wronged were they com- 
pelled by law to help in maintaiainf 
Nonconformist iBterests. Besides, aU 
coercion in this matter is wrongs evea' 
the coercion of those who agree, with 
the National BatabJiahme&t. Thft 
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amenBt whidi, and the time wheD, men 
pay for the msinteuuiee of uij religions 
dsDomination should be left to their 
Mm choice; that is, it should be Tolnn- 
tarj. If it be right for the friends of 
the liuitional Chorcb to be compelled 
to contribnte a certain amount for its 
support, it wonld also be right for the 
fiiends of all other denominations to be 
rimilarly compelled to contribute a cer- 
tain amount for the support of that 
particular interest which thej £sT0ur. 
Again, State support, interference, pa- 
trooaga, and control fetters the Church, 
diverts her attention from legitimate 
objects; and brings her into an inju- 
rious befidage. It is discreditable to 
her to seek the assistance of the law 
&r enforcing pajments for her support, 
and speaks ill for both the love and the 
liberality of her members. Therefore, 
nothing short of total abolition will 
meet the requirements of the case. — S. S. 
It is judicious, in some cases, where 
a .particular object is desired, to accept, 
in default of its immediate procurement, 
the substitute offered, which is looked 
upon, not as a final substitute for the 
ti^eet sought, but as an aid condnciTe 
to a future successful attempt in ob« 
taining such object. But there are 
other cases where no substitute can be 
entertained. Instance the Reform Bill. 
Substitutes were offered for the large, 
eomprebensiTe measure which the elec- 
toial appetite had hungered after, but 
they could bj no means be made to 
satisfy the appetite created by the ex- 
pectation of an original comprehensiTC 
Beform Bill, and were consequently re- 
jected. In the tame category, it is 
submitted, the Church Bate dispute 
may be classed. It is well known that 
the opponents are more numerous than 
the friends of Church Bates, notwith- 
standing the equality iu numbers upon 
the recent division upon the Abolition 
Bill in the House of Commons. Since, 
then, there are more, er, at least, as 
nany for the total abolitioa of Church 
Bates as for their retention, it is but 
reasonable to suppoee that a compromise 
nil] be regard^ with great dissatis- 



faction by the oppooeots, and with n» 
great favonr by the friends of Ghaidi 
Bates themsdves, which, coDseqsentif , 
leads us to infer that the dispute oould 
not satisfactorily be settled by a com* 
premise.«-J. C. 

We think the greatest argument that 
can be urged for total abalitioo k in the 
fact that this Church Bate centnvarsy 
is a question so popular and so vegatieos 
to the nation. It sddom happens, wheo 
the public are energetic and detennlMd 
in remonng a detestable praotiee, that 
their energy and dcterrabatioD vent 
themselves in a wieog chaaael. In th* 
present ease, unqvestiooably, the majo* 
rity o€ persons in the oenotry wish to ht 
wholly delivered from a tax so abusifv 
and objectionable as oompalsory Churoh 
Birtes; then, in the language of the old 
Bomans, we would say, ** Voa popaU^ 
vox Dei.** But why settle it with » 
compromise? If Dissenters be eaduded 
from forced contributioas to the aapport 
of our nationid churches, why compel 
even episcopalians, or those who bdeng; 
to neitber party, to contribute? Is such 
a practice warranted by Scripture, wlueh 
si^ " The Lord loveth a ofaeerf ul giver^ 
and whither mere can we ap^y W 
fsvoar such a system? Are ^ at- 
tendants at our churches aad calliedxals 
less wealthy or less inflaentiid tkaa 
those who worriup in dissentiag chapels? 
We, of course, deny this. Then, if a 
building, like "The Taberaade" of 
Spuigeon, can be raised and paid for, 
and that, too, by voluntary oontribn* 
tions, ere worship rises from its nudst,. 
surely we can have no greater argument 
for Church Bate abolition than is to be 
found in this noble eaumple, showing' 
that no compulsory payments are need ed 
to eicot chur ch es, chapels, aad meetiai^ 
houses, when Englishmen are ever ready 
with free hearts and open partes ta 
subscribe according to their means, in 
support of religion and religious won* 
ship. — Habwood. 

The maiatenaace of Churoh Bates^ 
the subjection of one religions body i9 
another, the union of Churdi with State^ 
are all incompatible with the greait 
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principle of religious liberty, hftppilj 
recognized, though bat imperfectly, in 
this coantry. We ask our opponents 
whether, after having carefully- and 
frankly considered the question, they 
can maintain that it is right and just 
for those, who cannot sympathize with 
all the forms and doctrines of the Church 
of England, to be compelled to help 
in keeping them up? Total aboHtion, 
freeing the Churchman as well as the 
Dissenter, only can settle the dispute, 
ivnd is. but one step to the full carrying 
out that great principle of liberty of 
conscience under which the Church of 
England, untnunmeled by the shackles 
of a pditical power, shall stand on its 
own footing, proving to the world, by 
the bright shining of her christian 
diarity, her true value, and her real 
worth. — ZwiNOLB. 

The great objection to Church Bates 
is to be found in the different opinions 
prevailing as to religious establishments. 
The upholders of the present system 
contend, that the Church of England 
being the national religion, every one is 
bound to support it, in the same way as 
every one is bound to support any other 
national institution. The anti-Church 
Bate party, on their side, contend that, 
seeing that one-half of the professing 
Christians in England are dissenters 
from the established religion, the latter 
cannot justly be called the national 
religion, and that it is a gross piece of 
iiijustice and tyranny for one favoured 
sect to be permitted to compel, '* with 
force and arms," the adherents of other 
raligious systems to contribute to the 
maintenance of a church to which they 
never belonged, and from the ministra- 
tions of which they have derived no 
benefit. The whole question is a struggle 
on the one side to maintain, and on the 
other to destroy, an insulting politico- 
seligious supremacy, which, instead of 
furthering the interests of true religion, 
as it professes to do, actually produces 
in the minds of all parties concerned, 
*\ envy, hatred, malice, and all unchari- 
taUeness,*' in the place of *' peace on 
earth and good will towards men." 



Then, as to a compromise, it is the 
Church party who want to compromise. 
They, forsooth, who have strenuously 
resisted, in years gone by, any amicable 
settlement of the question, now turn 
round, and as a great favour, and a 
magnificent piece of condescensiou, 
offer, just as the Dissenters are on the 
point of having their just demand con- 
ceded to them, some miserable com« 
promise, 

" Timeo Dofiaos, et donaferentes" 
Sure the party, that have opposed every 
measure conferring the smallest amount 
of religious liberty, would never dream 
of concession on such a point as the 
enforcement of Church Bates upon Dis- 
senters, unless it thought something 
more important than Church Bates was 
in danger. The play of the Tories is 
to sacnUlce the pawn to save their queen; 
but let not the easy capture of the pawn 
seduce us. Let us fight after our own 
fashion. Let us rather wait patiently 
for the checkmate, than accept to- 
morrow the treacherous gift of a pawn. 
—J. G. J. 

I hold that the dispute ought not to 
1)0 settled by a compromise. Church 
Bates are either proper or improper— 
if the former, they ought to exist ; 
and if the latter, they should be 
abolished. The only condition neces- 
sary being a clause that the position of 
the Church as a State Church should 
not be injured or prejudiced in a legal 
point of view. I cannot see how Church- 
men or Dissenters could consistently 
consent to compromise. If the former 
have an indisputable title, how could 
they agree to terms which would be an 
admission that tiieir title was doubt- 
ful ? If the latter be able to disprove 
such title, how could they be satisfied 
with anything less than total abolition? 
— B.D.B. 

Every lover and admirer of the Church 
of England must feel a deep interest in 
thb vexataquestio. Endeu^ to us by 
the most sacred associations, long re- 
garded by us as the watchful gm^an 
of our spiritual welfare, it is only natural 
that every proposal likely to prove 
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detrimental to onr church should caose 
US great anxietj. By those who think 
a compromise necessary, we are told 
that the Dissenters bnild and keep their 
places of worship by volnntary contri- 
bntions. "Surely then,** say they, 
** the Church of England, characterized 
as it is by its wealth and power, should 
do the same.** But is it not a well- 
known fact that the organization 
adopted by dissenting bodi^ is admi- 
rably fitted for the purpose of levying 
regular and systematic contributions? 
Such an organization the Church of 
England does not possess. Again, the 
Church of England provides for the 
spiritual instruction and benefit of our 
countrymen, — that there shall be divine 
service, at least once every sabbath, in 
every parish of England. Now, we do 
not believe that all the dissenting bodies 
together, numerous though they are, 
and possessed of undoubted energy 
and spirit, con]d provide this regular 
and wide-spread spiritual instruction. 
Among the advantages of the Estab- 
lished Church is the fact, that she is 
open to all comers, — large numbers 
<^ dissenters being baptized, married, 
and buried, according to her rites. 
Does it not seem fair that the question 
of Church Bates should be left to the 
decision of each parish ? In some cases, 
too, where a Church Rate has been 
negatived, when dissenting families 
have been waited upon, they have given 
a donation larger in amount than the 
proposed rate. But we are of opinion 
that it is better when the rate is carried, 
as we think there is then afforded a 
guarantee that the amount levied is not 
too large, and also for the proper use of 
the money. We trust that the feeling 
against Church Bates will soon die out, 
and that it may soon be fully shown 
that a compromise is neither necessary 
nor expedient. — T. L. P. 

A legal provision for the maintenance 
of the clergy is one of the essential 
parts of an ecclesiastical establishment; 
and as the advantages of a national 
religion are common to all, so all should 
contribute to its treasury. — A. 



The authority of a Church establish- 
ment is founded in its utility, and the 
end proposed is the communication of 
religious knowledge. This being the 
conclusion at which our legislature had 
arrived, it is right in withstanding the 
attempts which are being made to leave 
it optional whether a person contributes 
or not to the expenses of divine wor- 
Bhip.—S. T. 

If the Government allows a Dissenter 
on pretences of conscience to escape the 
payment of the Church Rate, why 
should a person not have the power of 
refusing to pay his Income Tax, the 
proceeds of which go to provide warlike 
implements, against the use of whi<^ 
he may have an equally conscientious 
objection ? — R B. 

If persons, by dissenting from the 
national religion, could be eicused from 
contributing to the support of its 
ministry, it is to be feared that many 
would take advantage of the option 
which was thus imprudently left open 
to them, and that this liberty might 
finally operate to the decay of religion 
in the country. This plan in reality 
would amount only to a voluntary 
rate, and against that there exists 
this insurmountable objection, that few 
would ultimately contribute anything. — 
M. T. S. 

The Church is a national institution, 
founded in accordance with the com- 
mand of God, suited to the wants of the 
people, and must therefore be supported 
by the nation at large. Su6b at present 
is the opinion of the majority, and of 
most wise, prudent, and thoughtful men. 
A national church is a delusion; it is 
contrary to Scripture, hostile to the 
true interests of Christianity, and re- 
pugnant to the teaching of reason and 
common-sense,-*— therefore, we shall not 
willingly pay for its support; but, on 
the contrary, make use of our most 
strenuous exertions for its annihilation. 
Such is the Opinion of a large and in- 
fluential party; and such, confessedly, 
the end and object of the Church Rate 
dispute. The question, therefore, in the 
end resolves itself into this— Is it right. 
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or it it not^ ihAt thert should be an 
Establisbed Ghiunoh in our land? L«t 
All true Ghorcbmen, then, arooae them 
it€m their lethargy. Let their watch- 
word be, '* No compromise^" We have 
» rathkse foe to deal with, an nnpitj- 
tng, meceUess spoliator. Yield bat in 
4Mie p<NDt, and ere long we shall be 
foreed to yield in all. Let us prewnt a 
bold front. Let us meet with firmness 
ewrj atsanlt, and with nn wavering 
ottofidence in the goodness of oar caose, 
md the help of Almighty God, let as 
confidently hope for victoiy* — W. 

Because of the triumphs of her fai»> 
toiy, the intellect, morality, and learn- 
ing of her pulpit, the pure and earnest 
devotioa of her altar, I would not 
touch the polity, revenue, or faith of the 
Establishment without the fullest de- 
iiberatioa. M(»eover, because the funds 
«f our religioas and philanthropic inati • 
iutions bear no worthy comparison with 
«nr national greataeas^ and are found so 
Btterly inadequate to the claims made 
Upon them, as one of these, I would not 
•Iter the existing law of Church Bate& 
Tbe much vaunted liberality of dissent 
imdvohintaryism is mere poetry. Those 
who know the nonconforming ministry 
of our countcy^ while acknowledging 
with me their hi|^ worth, must allow 
that the liberty they enjoy is not 
greater tiim thAt possessed by their 
hrethren of the Establishment, and as- 
suredly ef learned and gentlemuily 
Idsuie hardly as muoh. In both tftse 
■eetioBs if Tdigious society the pew 
system prevails* There seems to be no 
Other means of obtaining requiute f unds» 
which, with the mammon-idolatiy of 
tins age, secures tiie recognition of 
social and adventitious circumstances 
in church and chapel alike. To what 
shall we refer the objectioii to Church 



Bates? It caunot be the largeneBS e£ 
the amount, or difference of faith, or of- 
sentiment. Passing over a few of ex* 
treme vkws, religioas England now 
rejmces in, and reveres, the same his- 
tory, Bible, and divine origin. Sects* 
rianism is the cause. It i» weakenng 
our forces, diesocializing and denatKMi- 
alizing our people, at which sar- 
casm, infidelity, and indifierenoe lifts 
its scornful fingers. Any compromise 
would strengthen this, and appropriate 
the property and institution of the 
people to the use of the Episoopalian 
sect. All men by birth are inducted, 
by infinite and finite means, into cer«- 
tain religioas institutions. We of to* 
day, if we act wisely, possess edifices of 
unexampled beauty and convenience for 
worship and instruction, handed down 
by forefathers of a more pioos age than 
ours, and whose self-denial must have 
been enormous. The important qoesi* 
tion is: — How shall these edifices be 
employed to national and cosmopolitan 
advantage ? We have said there is con- 
siderable oneness of faith and sentiment 
in the religion of this country. The 
relative superiority of individual charao* 
ter is not indicated by the denominatiea 
with which it stands ctmneoted, whilst 
its defects are too clearly indicated 
by unfortunate limitations — sect and 
party. I would, therefore, invest paro- 
chial authority with absolute power 
over the pulpit of the Establishment, 
subject to existing local interests, so as 
to enable any minister to preach in the 
Church of England; and I would also 
free her ministers from all penalties to 
which they may be liable in ecclesiastic 
law, when officiating in nonconforming 
chapels. This would make the Church, 
of England *' national." — WiLUAic 
GABSxr. 
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QmtSTioore Bbqituong Ahswbrs. 

164. Will tbe Editor oblige by in- 
serting in the "Inqoirer" of next 
month's Briti^ Conirooersidtist a list 
of a few simple (but tolerably full) 
grammars and dictionaries of the Anglo- 
Saxon language? The object is to get 
some knowledge of that language, with 
a Tiew to facilitate reseacch in the 
English, so that books most suitable 
£>r this end are desirable. — Iris. 

165. I shall be greatly obliged to the 
kind, intelligent reader of the British 
Controversialist who wiU inform me of 
tiie best books on BAmuNG, viewing the 
subject historically, practically, and 
theoretically; also whether there are 
any periodicaJs that contain information 
and discussion of banking matters ; and 
if so, what they are, and of what 
prices; and, further, what elementary 
Dook on poUtictU economy he would 
xecommend. — ^Valub. 

166. Is it indispensable for a oler^ 
gyman of the Church of England to fill 
a curacy before he becomes incumbent 
of a benefice? — S. S. 

167. Can any of the readers of the 
British Controversialist inform me as 
to the qualifications and duties of a 
reporter, and the salaiy they generally 
receive? The menUon of some books 
on the subject would be very acceptable 

to — ^loNOBAirOB. 

149. ne IMeas Corpm Aet.^l!h» 
ftUiiw'iiig renaiks in rsfBrenee to the 
Bsbeas €orp«8 Act may satisff the 
nqmry dt your* oonvspondeot, A. l. B., 
Mid nay not be uauiteresting to jour 
feaendresders. They aroohiefly based 
«p«i B9aekston^8 Oommen tati ee A s 
is^wett kneiwu, every British suvjest u 
bom free. It is oar btrthrigfit, and 
nme of us «RB be sold as slavM^ pttt to 



death, banished, removed, or imprisoned, 
except by the order of a court of justice. 
Our rights are threefold, — first, we 
have the right of personal security; 
secondly, the right of personal liberty; 
and thirdly, tbe right of private pro- 
perty. The first consists in a person's 
legal and uninterrupted enjoyment of 
his life, his limbs, his body, his health, 
and his reputation. Both the life and 
Bmbs of an Englishman are considered 
of such high value, that the law par- 
dons even homicide, if committed $e 
dtfendendo, or in order to preserve them. 
Take, as an instance, the recent case 
of Anderson, the fugitive slave. Next 
to personal security, the law of England 
regards and preserves the personal 
liberty of individuals. This personal 
fiberty consists in the power of loco- 
motion, of changing our situation, and 
removing one's self to whatever place 
ontfs own inclination may direct, with- 
out imprisonment or restraint, unless 
by due course of law. The preserva- 
tion of this personal liberty is of the 
highest importance to the public; for if 
it were left to the power of any magis- 
trate, however high his station^ to im- 
prison arbitrarily whoever he or his 
officers thought proper, there would 
soon be an end of all other rights and 
immunities. The third absolute right 
inherent in every Englishman is that 
of property, which consists in the free 
use, enjoyment, and disposal of his ae- 
qunitions, without any control or dimi- 
nution, save only by the laws of the 
famd. By the celebrated Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, passed in the reign of Charles 
the Second, these rights are guaranteed 
to every British subject. By tiiis fi^mous 
statute, any person who is imprisoned, 
or kept under improper control, may 
obtain a writ, which entities him to be 
taken before one of ;the courts of law, 
tiiere to kam openly the reason of his 
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detention; and if he can satisfactorily 
prove that he is being improperly de- 
prived of his liberty, he is entitled to 
be discharged from custody. The im- 
portance of this Act, therefore, cannot 
be over-estimated, and fnlly warrants 
Hontesqaien in his remark, that *' the 
English is the only nation in the world 
where political and civil liberty is the 
direct end of its eonstltntion.*' — J. D. E. 
153. The CotuHUtUon of England, 
— *'The British Constitution; its His- 
tory, Structure, and Working,** by 
Henry, Lord Brougham (Griffin, 5s., 
1861), is the most recent and trust- 
worthy compendium. Good works have 
been written on this subject by De Lolme 
(characterized by Junius as deep, solid, 
and ingenious'') and Stephen O^The 
Book of the Constitution "). Hallam's 
"Constitutional History of England" 
ought also to be read. I would advise, 
if W. is near any public library, the 
study of Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill 
(James, and J. Stuart — father and son), 
McCuUoch, &c, Doubleda/s " Theory 
of Population," Bray's " Philosophy of 
Necessity," Spencer's ** Sodal Statics," 
&c If these cannot readily be had, 
the manuals of Senior (Griffin, 4s.) or 
Whately (10s.) will give a fair ac- 
quaintance with the suQect, and direct 
to other sources. Thoughtful study of 
one work, however, is far better than 
the hasty perusal of a hundred. — 
B.M.A. 

156. Sismondi's "History of the 
Italian Republics " is a good, elementary 
work (Longman, 3s. 6d.). Isaac Butt, 
M.P., is just publishing a " History of 
Italy," which has secured the accept- 
ance of many critics. Carlo Botta's 
"History of Italy under Napoleon" may 
be read either in the original or in 
English. Manzoni, Pellico, Botta, 
Nicolini, &c., are perhaps the best and 
easiest modem Italian prose for begin* 
ners. — B. M. A. 

157. The mode of Calctdating Ex- 
ges, — In monetary transactions 



with the United States, the mode of 
calcakting exchanges may be ascer- 
tained by working the example glvec 



by T. W. S., expressed in the following 
terms: — 

What is the value in sterling of 
1,810 dollars 15 cents, the rate of 
exchange with New York being 107i? 

The process is twofold. The first 
gives the amount of currency as affected 
by the rate of exchange; the second 
converts the currency into sterling by 
the par of exchange. 

1st. As £107 10s. (the rate of 
exchange) : £100 : : l,810d. 15c : 
1683d. 92ic (the amount of cur- 
rency); then, 

2nd. As 4d. 44c. (the par of ex- 
change) :£l : : l,68Sd. 92ic. :£379 
5s. 3d. sterlmg. 

Another method is in use with some 
mercantile houses, which is thought to 
be readier, viz. : Convert the currency 
sum into sterling at the par rate by 
division of decimals; then take off the 
equivalent deduction from sterling to 
the exchange rate on currency. To 
one not expert, the former plan would 
be the most intelligible ; but where 
much has to be done, tables prepared 
from par to 12^ per cent, are used to 
save time.— J. 

159. How to ocjtitre a knowledge of 
EngUah Grammar, — J. V. H. should 
read much and observe well. The only 
way to spell well is to practise assi- 
duously. Bead frequently or commit 
to Memory any interesting passage in 
any book; then try to reproiduce it from 
memory, correctly spelled. Open the 
book, compare your writing with the 
original, and wherever there is a mistake 
in spelling, draw a line in pencil under 
it. Bewrite, taking special care of the 
underlined words. This ought to be 
an every morning duty, however short 
the time possess^ by the student, and 
the lesson taken. In reading, keep a 
note-book, into which copy every word 
which strikes you as strangely spelled. 
Extract the meaning from a dictionary, 
and copy out the list thus collected 
frequently. Many men can spell 
trippingly on the tongue, who cannot 
spell pen in hand. To prevent the 
speed of the pen from continual arrest- 
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ment, nothing is so necessary as a coarse 
of thoughtful extract-making. Note- 
b(H>ks well used make notable men. In 
acquiring grammar, thought is the beat 
teacher. Read carefully, comprehend 
the gist of the whole passage, and the 
power of each individual word in it. 
Having become thoroughly adept at 
discovering the parts of speech, accord- 
ing to their definition and the power 
they possess, attend to the inflections. 
Watch the property "Which each* change 
in a word has to alter its signification 
or relation. Then study the connections 
of wcHrds with each other in sentences, ac- 
cording to the rules of syntax. Commit 
to memory the definitions contained in 



the Grammar Lessons in the British 
Controversialist ; read the explanations 
of each in Morrell, and perform one of 
the exercises given in *' Composition 
and Elocution** daily. Repeat the same 
process with the inflections and syntax, 
taking the rules of the latter from the 
articles on " Rhetoric," in British Con- 
troversialist^ vol. for 1853. Take one 
hour in the morning to work the above 
exercises, and half an hour in the 
evening to revise them ; and never take 
help in the solution of a difficulty till 
you have exhausted all your own in- 
genuity in the endeavour to master it. 
You will seldom fail, and never for 
long. — S. 
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The Literary Societies of Liverpool. 
— One hundred years ago, when **ye 
anciente towne of Liverpole ** was little 
more than a respectable sized village, 
with 20,000 inhabitants, two churches, 
two or three chapels, and only two 
docks; pleasant fields where now " mer- 
chants most do congregate ;" no steamers 
crowding the noble river Mersey; no 
railways filling the town with manu- 
factures and manufacturers ; books 
were scarce, periodicals few, and local 
newspapers contained only stale and 
scanty information; yet even at this 
stage of the town's history a few gen- 
tlemen met together in the house of one 
William Everard, an eminent mathe- 
matician and schoolmaster, residing in 
St. Paul's Square, for the purpose of 
discussing literary subjects, and of 
reading a portion of the periodical pub- 
lications of the day. The small collec- 
tion of books brought out on these 
occasions was safely kept in a corner 
cupboard in Mr. Everard's parlour; but 
in the year 1757, when the books 
became more numerous, the idea of. 

1861. 



circulating them was conceived; soon 
after the plan was adopted for each 
member to select a book, and take it 
home with him. This plan being found 
to succeed, other gentlemen were invited 
by the members to join them, and on 
the 1st of May, 1758, the Liverpool 
library was, from this small beginning, 
inaugurated. The first catalogue of 
this, the first circulating library estab- 
lished in Europe, contained 450 volumes ; 
now its catalogue contains 50,000 vo- 
lumes, and it yearly gives away many 
surplus copies to kindred institutions 
that make no charge for the loan of 
their ^oks. The Liverpool library is 
in the hands of a proprietary, who are 
the only persons entitled to the use of 
its books. This institution may be 
considered the seed from which has 
sprung all the branches of the literary 
tree now so flourishing in this town. 

Joined to this library is a hand- 
some building, called the " Lyceum News 
Room.** We have also, on the same 
plan as the last-mentioned, the ^ Athe- 
naeum Library and News Room." These 
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institutions are both distinguisbed by 
the adhesion of a clique; the " Athe- 
naeum " being the aristocratic and con- 
servative club, and the ** Lyceum " the 
professional, tradesman's, and liberal 
club. The " Exchange News Boom " is 
one of the finest mercantile news rooms 
in the kingdom. 

Apart from the institutions before- 
mentioned, and of a different class, we 
have the "Royal Institution Library 
and Museum," whose object is the pro- 
motion of literature, science, and art; 
the museum is especially fine in its 
zoological department; it has a gallery 
of art, containing some choice gems of 
the ancient masters, a large and exten- 
sive scientific library, and, recently 
added, a museum of applied science. 
It also combines a first-class school 
conducted on the university system, 
admittedly the first school in the town. 

In 1825 was establLshed the " Me- 
chanics' Institute," which announced 
its object to be, " the promotion of use- 
ful science and learning amongst the 
inhabitants, especially the mechanics 
and working classes.'* Commencing 
with an evening school for mechanics, 
a day school was added for the sons of 
tradesmen, and a high school for pupils 
whose parents could afford their children 
a liberal education ; subsequently a 
girls' school was established, as an 
integral portion of the scheme of the 
directors. To these was added, a 
school of art for the teaching of draw- 
ing, painting, and modelling, and finally, 
under the auspices of Lord Brougham, 
the " Queen's College," embracing the 
highest aims and requisites of collegiate 
culture; whilst the evening school still 
remains in all its efficiency, with 500 
scholars. Though commenced in a 
small room, this institute has now a 
fine and splendid building, a very large 
library, and an excellent news room and 
reference library ; but, unfortunately, 
the Institute has never been out of 
debt It is not very popular, many 
objecting to its additions as a departure 
from its original object, from a mecha- 
nic's school to a gentleman's college. 
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The library and news room are kept 
from the reach of the class most I'equi- 
ring them, one guinea per annum being 
the subscription, so that it is now almost 
forsaken by mechanics. The fact of 
secular education only being taught in 
this Institute also gives it many oppo- 
nents ; the girls' school connected with 
it has, however, been a decided success, 
through the great liberality and labour 
of the late George Holt, Esq., of this 
town ; the pupils, however, are all 
tradesmen's or merchants' daughters: 

The most popular institution in this 
town is the "Collegiate;" this has at 
all times been devoted to the education 
of the sons of the middle classes, and was 
founded for the purpose of affording 
religious as well as secular education; 
it has lectures from time to time, a good 
library, and a choral society for scholars 
who have left school. It numbers 
amongst its patrons and supporters, by 
means of scholarships, the Earl of Derby, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Harrowby, Lord Stanley, M.P., W. E. 
Gladstone, Esq., M.P., Justice Cress- 
well, Rev. Dr. McNeile, &c., &c. 

No provincial town can be richdr 
than this in the number and value of 
its learned societies. We have the 
" Archaeological and Architectural So- 
ciety," now in its twelfth session, with 
a large roll of members, comprising 
professional, associate, honorary, and 
corresponding members ; also student 
members, this last class being open to 
all architectural students above sixteen 
years of age, by payment of an annual 
subscription of half-a- guinea. Its ob- 
jects are, the improvement of architec- 
tural taste and knowledge, improvement 
in construction generally, illustration 
and preservation from injury of the 
remains of antiquity in this neighbour- 
hood, affording facilities for improve- 
ment to the students of the art, by 
means of prizes given to the student- 
members tor excellency in planning, 
drawing, &c. This society holds its 
meetings fortnightly during the ses- 
sion, commencing in October, and closing 
in April. &ince its Conunencement it 
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has taken an active part in many 
great movements connected with its 
objects ; it is now in a floarishing 
tate, and nnmbers all the principal 
members of the profession in this town, 
and has amongst its corresponding 
members the leading architects in the 
kingdom. It publishes its proceedings 
annually. 

The " Literary and Philosophical 
Society,'* now in its fiftieth year, is the 
oldest in the town; has a roll of 200 
members, comprising Lord Broagham, 
Sir W. R. Hamilton, LL.D., Thomas 
Stewart Trail, M.D., Wm. Ewart, Esq., 
M. P., Professor Airey, Peter Mark Roget, 
Esq , M.D., &c., &c. Its proceedings 
consist of the reading of papers on any 
scientific or literary subject; for the 
most part, however, science takes the 
precedence, and literary subjects rarely 
come before the society, save in some 
able criticisms or reviews of celebrated 
ancient and modem works. This society 
also publishes its pi^oceedings. 

The " Historic Society" is one of the 
most influential in the town. Major- 
General the Hon. Sir Edward Oust, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., is the present president; 
Joseph Mayer, Esq.,well known i hrough 
bis splendid collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, is one of the vice-presidents, 
and a most active member; the able 
and talented statician, Rev. A. Hume, 
D.C.L., is the active secretary of the 
society; it has three distinct depart- 
ments, viz., an archaeological, literary, 
and philosophical ; its members are 
numerous, and it publishes its proceed- 
ings annually, each book containing 
copious illustrations of many objects of 
antiquity, presented to or exhibited at 
the meetings of the society. 

Early last summer, a number of the 
admirers of Flora held a meeting in this 
town, for .the purpose of forming a 
"Naturalists* Field Club," so that they 
might, in company, take occasional 
rambles in this neighbourhood, and col- 
lect specimens of field plants, &c. The 
club was vigorously supported by the 
ladies, and quickly enrolled upwards of 
200 members. The rambles were ar- 



ranged; the company started, and on 
reaching their destination separated 
themselves into small groups, the object 
being in a given time to collect the 
greatest number of different field plants : 
the lady successful in producing the 
greatest variety is presented with a 
prize, as also is the lady who makes 
the most tasteful bouquet with field 
flowers; papers are also read at each 
ramble, describing the properties, &c., 
of some plant for which the neighbour- 
hood is noted, or some tree, soil, or 
vegetable matter of interest to botanists. 
Winter meetings have been held, at 
which preserved specimens of plants 
have been exhibited, and papers read. 
The first session was brought to 
a close by a brilliant soiree in St. 
George's Hall, attended by no less than 
1,500 persons; specimens of all kinds 
of plants, insects, &c., &c., were dis- 
played, and many highly interesting 
papers read. 

The " Chemists' Society** is a small 
but flourishing one, solely devoted to 
the study of chemistry, the reading of 
papers, and making of experiments can- 
cerntng this interesting and valuable 
science. The "Polytechnic Society" 
is another small society, founded in 
1 838, and devoted to the study of the 
objects denoted by its title. 

Of literary societies in the strict sense 
of the term, we have but two— the 
" Philomathic," now in its forty-eighth 
year, and the "Chatham.** Both of 
these are first-class societies, nucnber- 
ing amongst the members some of 
the leading gentlemen in the town, 
each possessing a roll of upwards 
of 200 members. These societies 
are very exclusive and aristocratic, 
and admission is gained only through 
the ballot. During the session they 
occupy their time by the discussion 
of questions on all subjects — social, 
religious, and political. The reading 
of papers is rare, save the president's 
opening and the vice-president*s closing 
address. Both societies publish their 
proceedings for circulation amongst the 
members. 
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Coogregational literary socieiies, or 
what are frequently termed yoang 
men's mutnal improvement societies, 
are numerous. The objects of these 
societies are too well known to need 
reiteration, and their plan of operations, 
embracing discussions, the reading of 
essays, criticisqis on style, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, &c, is, we believe, the 
same in all places; but it is common in 
thb town to devote special evenings to 
readings from standard authors and 
recitations by members. Some of our 
^ societies, too, sustain with spirit manu- 
script magazines. The following are 
the names of those societies which held 
a prominent position during the last 
session: — '*St. James's Literary and 
Debating Society," which meets every 
alternate Monday evening in the school- 
room, St. James's Road ; ** Myrtle Street 
Mutual Improvement Society" (Bap- 
tist) meets every alternate Thursday 
evening in the schoolroom under the 
chapel ; ^ Hope Street Mutual Improve- 
ment Society" (Unitarian) meets in 
the schoolroom, Hope Street; "Cres- 
cent Literary Society" (Independent) 
meets every Monday evening in the 
Grebcent Schools, AVilliam Henry 
Street; "Claremont Literary Society" 
meets every Wednesday evening in the 
St Mary's Schoolroom, Kirkdale ; 
*^ Brunswick Young Men's Christian 
and Literary Society" (Wesleyan), 
meets every alternate Monday evening 
in the room underneath the chapel ; 
"St. Andrew's Literary Society" meets 
every Saturday evening in the '* Young 
Blen's Christian Association " Booms ; 
"Canning Street Young Men's Society ;" 
"St. Bartholomew Literary Society," 
Naylor Street : " Trinity Mutual Im- 
provement Society (Wesleyan), Grove 
Street Chapel ; " Brougham Literary 
Society," Aigburth Street Schoolroom ; 
" Young Men's Society," Great Oxford 
Street Chapel. These are the real 
young men's literary societies in this 
town. They are conducted with spirit, 
and contain some very clever speakers 
and excellent writers. Like most other 
towns, we have a few literary stars 



among our young men, whose names 
are found on the roll of many societies, 
and who are welcome at every meet- 
ing. Still, for a town so large as this, 
the number of young men taking an 
interest in literary pursuits is extremely' 
small, we having bnt 400 members in 
the whole of the before- mentioned so- 
cieties. 

Our debating societies received a 
great impetus at the commencement of 
this year by the formation of the "Liver- 
pool Parliamentary Debating Society,*' 
quite a novelty in the provinces, and 
conducted ou the plan of the House of 
Commons. For instauce : a speaker 
presides over the house, and upon his 
right sit the ministerial party, and on 
his left the opposition. A government 
is formed by the House electing a 
premier, who amongst his friends forms 
a ministry, which ministry is bound 
upon every night of meeting (Thursday) 
to have some resolution or bill ready to 
present to the house. Any member, 
however, can present himself to notice 
by asking a question, of which he has 
given due notice, of any of the " minis- 
try." Each member on entering chooses 
a constituency, and be is thenceforth 

known only as the hon. member for ; 

a liberal government was first selected, 
but, on a resolution connected with 
cotton-growing in India, they were de- 
feated, and a conservative government 
formed. During their administratioa 
they advised and carried resolutions— 
in favour of grants to nigged schools, 
alteration of the criminal law concern- 
ing the oaths of wives and husbands, 
Government support to the volunteer 
movement, and a "budget" taking 
2d. in the poimd off the Income Tax, 
forming a number of new taxes, and 
retaining the paper duty. They also 
successfully opposed the passing of 
"Bright's" Reform Bill, introduced by 
the " hon. member for Bristol." Never 
had society such a success as this: in 
one short session it numbers upwards of 
400 members ; a gallery for strangers ' 
has been erected, admission to which is 
charged for, and upon many occasions 
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hnndreds have been nnable to obtain 
admission, so great is the interest this 
society excites. The Premier prorogued 
the ''Parliament" late in May till 
October, when its second session will 
commence. 

" The Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation/* possessing some 600 members, 
ought to be the prime supporter of 
our young men's societies, and its in- 
fluence should permeate for good 
wherever the interests of youth are 
concerned. On the contrary, it proceeds 
with apathy, and in spite of, rather 
than by, the exertions of its manage^ 
ment is tolerably successful — that is, if 
the receipt of income (through cheese- 
paring economy) equalling the expen- 
diture necessary for the year, is consi- 
dered , a successful result. A very ex- 
cellent news-room is attached to the 
association, but here sectarian, prudish, 
and other influences deny access to many 
newspapers and periodicals of deserved 
merit. During the last winter various 
Glasses were arranged, but little or 
nothing farther followed than the ar- 
rangement. A mutual improvement 
society is held during the winter months 
in connection with the association ; but, 
firom some cause or other, it is one 
of the worst societies in the town; its 
debates are dull and prosy, and papers, 
when they appear, which is seldom, 
have to be read to empty benches. It 
contains a library of about 3,000 
volumes, and an excellent reference 
library for the theologian student and 
Sunday school scholar. A chess club 
has been formed, after strong opposition 
from the board of management. Win- 
ter courses of lectures are carried out, 
at which some of the most talented 
lecturers in the country are invited. 
Many, however, assert that a spirit of 
sectarianism prevents the members from 
having opportunities of hearing many 
good lecturers. A very popular and 
youthful divine, who recently wrote for 
one of the new monthlies, as well as a 
popular ky exponent of Nonconformity, 
are amongst tte list of those whom the 
board of management decline to invite 



to lecture. For a long time the associa- 
tion was deeply in debt, and this may 
have caused a feeling of despondency in 
the committee of management, but this 
weight has been recently removed by 
the great exertions of the members, and 
the association now stands free from 
debt. This position, united with a 
liberal-minded management, zealous 
labour, an active spirit infused into the 
various departments by the calling in 
of new blood, showing to the youth of 
the town the deep interest the promoters 
have in their welfare, could not fail to 
make the association entirely self-sup- 
porting, and to crown its eflbrts with a 
true and lasting success. 

Our account of the literary insti- 
tutions would not be complete without 
a word about the ''Free Public Library." 
A few years ago, Mr. William Brown 
wrote to the Mayor, oflering a liberal 
donation towards commencing a free 
public library. A call was made on 
the friends of education to supply books 
and means, which was cordially re- 
sponded to. At this time, the late Earl 
of Derby presented to this town his 
extensive and valuable collection of 
birds, beasts, &c., Sec, now known as 
the " Derby Museum." A large building 
was taken by the corporation for the 
Derby collection, and a portion of the 
same was reserved as a free library, in 
the large room of which any person 
could read the volume obtained from 
the hbrarian. So successful was this 
commencement, that a large building 
became necessary, and Mr. Brown, after 
offering £6,000 towards such building, 
and the same not being acted upon, at 
last undertook to pay for the whole of 
the building himself, and on October 
18th, 1860, Mr. Brown presented to 
the town the splendid building in Wil- 
liam Brown Street, called the ''Free 
Public Library," which is constructed 
80 as to provide room for the Derby 
Museum. Since the opening, the library 
has been crowded day and night with 
eager students and readers. From this 
library originated the idea of a free 
public lending library, and we have now 
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two branches, one in the sonth, and the 
other in the north end of the town, ex- 
clnsivelj devoted to the lending ont 
of books to artisans, and others, who 
obtain tickets for that purpose. This 
library contains aboat 60,000 volames, 
and the lending libraries circulate about 
13,000 weekly. Many are those who 
will thank Mr. Brown for his liberality 
and public spirit, and benefit much by 
it; also none the less will be the award 
of praise to William Ewart, Esq., M.P., 
who carried through Parliament the 
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act enabling corporations to found free 
libraries by means of a small special 
rate. 

From the information we have thus 
presented, it will be seen that Liverpool 
is in nowise deficient in means of ob- 
taining knowledge and pursuing im- 
provements There are openings suited 
to all, and it will be the fault, not the 
misfortune, of those who do not avail 
themselves of the advantages thus 
placed within their reach. — A. 
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The "Mary Ashburton" of Hyperion, 
tide Miss Appleton (Mrs. Longfellow), 
while engaged in amusing her two 
youngest children, of whom there are 
five, was burnt to death, 10th July, at 
Cambridge, Boston. In the close of 
Hyperion, Longfellow says, " She faded 
away from hb arms, and her face became 
transfigured, and her voice like the voice 

of an angel in heaven He had 

drunk the last drop of the bitter cup, 
and now laid the golden goblet down, 
knowing that he shonld behold it no 
more. No morel oh, how majestically 
mournful are these words." 

The authors of '*Tannhauser are 
(Owen Meredith) Mr. Edward Robert 
Bulwer Lytton (bom 8th November, 
1833), and the Hon. Julian Henry 
CharlesFane (bom lOth October, 1827), 
the son of John Fane, D.O.L., Earl 
of Westmoreland. This young gentle^ 
man took the Cambridge Chancellor's 
Medal for the best English poem, 1850. 
The Times reviewed the poem favour- 
ably, the Criiic and the Oriental 
Budget detect (so the phrase goes) 
many plagiarisms, copyisms, &c., and 
the clubs whisper "^e vile Fano^ 
(Neville Temple> 

Dr. Samuel Smiles, author of " The 
Life of George Stephenson," "Self- 
Help," &C., has two volumes of an ex- 
tensive work, entitled *' The Lives of 
the Engineers of Great Britain," nearly 
ready for publication. 



Mr. Charles Bray, of Coventry, who 
has recently contributed to our pages, is 
about to re-issue his able work, " The 
Philosophy of Necessity ; or, the Law of 
Consequences applied to Mental, Moral, 
and Socivl Science," originally published 
in 1841. 

The monthly Educational Times has 
been adopted as the organ of the College 
of Preceptors. 

Germany is becoming interested in 
America, and Washington's ''Leben" 
(Life), by J. Venedy, has been issued 
there. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor is to issue a cri- 
tique of " Essays and Reviews." 

Dicey's ''Rome in 1860" is to have 
a rival in the *' Letters from Rome to 
Friends at Home," by the Rev. J. W. 
Burgon, M.A., of Oriel College, author 
of the " Life of Patrick F. Ty tier," the 
Scottish historian (1859). 

A new novel from the productive 
pen of the authoress of " John Halifax, 
Gentleman " — Miss Dinah Mulock, 
daughter of the clever but eccentrio 
Thos. Mulock, Esq., of Magdalen Hall, 
born at Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
in 1826— is in the printer's hands. 

Mr4. Delaney *8 Memours are tobe conti- 
nued in three other vols. Lady Llanover 
(nde Caroline Guest, editress of " The 
Malmogion ") has them nearly ready. 

** The Three Barriers," a critique of 
Darwin's "Origin of Species," is the 
work of the Rev. Gilbert Rorison. 
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Thomas Colley Grattan (born in 
Dublin, 1796). who began his Jiterary 
career in 1819 by a "philibert" — ^a 
poetical romance, and in 1823 by " High- 
ways and Byways " tales of travel and 
adventure ; and his political career in 
1839 as British consul at Boston, where 
he remained till 1853 — is about to 
publish ** Recollections : Literary and 
Political." 

A series of school and college text- 
books are in' preparation for Cambridge 
by members of the University. The 
subjects in hand are ** Statics and 
Dynamics," "Hydrostatics and Conic 
Sections," " Astronomy, Trigonometry, 
and Chemistry." Their authors are to 
be, respectively, — the Kev. H. Good- 
win, D D., Dean of Ely, Messrs. W. H. 
Besant, R. Main, T. P. Hudson, E. D. 
Liveing. 

Victor Hugo's ''Les Miserables" 
extends to eight volumes, like Richard- 
son's " Sir Charles Grandison." 

" Antoniella," a companion tale to 
'^ Graziella," is to appear in the new 
vol. (vii.) of Lamartine's " (Euvres 
Completes." 

** The Works of Leibnitz *' have been 
published for the first time from the 
original MSS., with introduction and 
notes by A. Fouoher de Careil. 

The Abb^ de Baudry has published 
a complete edition of the works of the 
pious and zealous Francis of Sales, 
pnnceand bishop of Geneva, born 1567, 
died 1622, canonized 1665. 

An interesting work by, Dr. W, Lang, 
on '^ Michael Angelo Buonarrotti as a 
Poet," has reached us from Stuttgart. 

The Edinburgh MedicalJoumaX has 
now become the property of Messrs. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

The Court of Arches has now two 
cases of a. literary theological interest 
before it — that of the Rev. D. L Heath, 
vicar of Brading, for having, in nine- 
teen published sermons, impugned doc- 
trines of the Church of England ; and 
the Rev. Dr. R. Williams, of Broad 
Cbalke, Bunsen's critic in the ** Essays 
and Reviews," for contemning the 
Scriptures. 



A new edition of " The Dialogues ^f 
Plato," translated by MM. Chauvec 
and A. Saissot, is in process of publica- 
tion at Paris. 

The Museum is edited by one of the 
most eminent teachers, Mr. Dalgleisb, 
of Grange School* near Edinburgh. 

Of Dr. Whewell's " Platonic Dialogues 
for English Readers," the third volume, 
containing the ''Republic" and the 
** TimsBUS," is ready. 

A volume of answers to "Essays 
and Reviews," of more than usual in- 
terest, is announced by Messrs. J. H. 
and J. Parker. The authors' names 
given are Revs. Dr. Goulburn (of 
Eton), Dr. Heurtley, Dr. Irons (whoi>e 
work on *' Final Causes" is well rea- 
soned), Dr. H. J. Rose (one of the 
editors of the Encydopasdia Metropolis 
tand)^ Dr. Wordsworth (brother of the 
poet, and himself a writer of " English 
undefiled*'). 

The Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D., has 
published the three sermons comppsed 
for delivery at the opening of a new 
organ in St. Chrysostom's church, 
Everton, but which he was prevented 
from preaching by the interdict of the 
Bishop of Chester. 

AJifth edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Liddell and Scott's '' Greek-English 
Lexicon," is nearly ready. 

" Jerusalem'' is the title of a topo- 
graphical work by Thomas Lewin, Esq., 
author of the "Life of St. Paul," a 
" Chronology of the New Testament," 
the '* Invasion of Britain by Julius 
Ctesar^j&c., now in the printer's hands. 

Spedding's *' Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon" will be ready next 
month. 
•Dr. WilheUn Drnmann, author of 
a " History of Rome, in its Transition 
from a Republic to an Empire" (1834 — 
44), died at Eonigsberg — the city of 
Kant — in August. lu that work he 
deals very harshly with the character 
of Cicero. 

M. Bottero, editor of the Gazette del 
Popoloy was chosen by the first Elec- 
toral College of Turin their represen- 
tative in succession to Count Cavour. 
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Anthony Trollope, author of ** Orley 
Farm," ** Framley Parsonage," &c., has 
set oat for America, and it is said 
intends to frWe ns his '* Thoughts on 
the Civil War." 

Padre Ventura, "the Italian Bos- 
suet," author of a "Defence of Scho- 
lasticism," **De Methodo Philoso- 
phandi," &c., died at Versailles, aged 
69, on 3rd ult. 

A monument to the memory of John 
Leyden, the poet and linguist (1775 — 
1811), is in process of erection in his 
native village, Denholme, in Roxburgh- 
shire. Thus, though ' 

**, A distant and a deadly shore 
Holds Leyden's cold remains,^ 

his genius and his lot will be had in 
remembrance ever. 

The grandson of a Protestant clergy- 
man, named Moulton, whp was a friend 
of Rousseau, has in his possession, 
among . other heirlooms, some unpub- 
lished works of that idol of France in 
the eighteenth century. They include 
two novels, a collection of "Aphorisms," 
** Letters on Virtue and Happiness," 
a treatise *' On the Sphere," some frag- 
ments, and a considerable amount of 
correspondence between Rousseau and 
MM. Moulton and Coindet They are 
speedily to be given to the press. 

Dean Trench has put into private 
circulation a diary kept by his mother 
during the closing decades of the last 
century and the opening ones of this. 

Messrs. Macmillan are about to issue 
a ** Biography of William Blake," an 
artist and poet of great genius and 
originality, remarkable for the singular 
intensity of his imagination, and his 
visions (1759—1827). It is written 
by Mr. A. Gilchrist, and illustrated by 
Mr. W. J. Linton. 

A good idea, "The Interviews of 
Great Men,** is to be made the subject 
of a volume. Messrs. Darton and Co. 
will publish it 

A monument of James Montgomery, 
the christian poet, has been placed in 
the cemetery m Sheffield, where be is 
interred. 



A. De Quatrefages has issued a work 
on " The Unity of the Human Race." 

Thirty-six dibtinct works bear the 
name of Archbishop Whately on their 
title-pages, and these are scarcely less 
luminous than voluminous. 

A '* Biography of Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski " is spoken of as likely soon to 
be supplied. Its interest will be 
manifold. 

The " renowned mulberry-cum- 
mahogany chair which brings together 
Shukespere, Garrick, and Hogarth," is 
now possessed by Miss Burdett Coutts. 
It was bought at 300 guineas. 

The finishing touches are said to 
have been put -to Victor Hugo's new 
novel ** Les Miserables," — the denoiie^ 
ment of which is to include a potice of 
the Fielil of Waterloo, near which the 
author has recently been summering. 

Opzoomer*s translation of Shake- 
spere into Dutch is to be issued in 36 
vols. 

The works of the Flemish poets, 
Jacob Cats ( 1 577— 1 660), J. Van Von- 
del, William Bilderdyk, (1756—1831), 
(1587 — 1679) have been republished. 

Motley's History of the Dutch Re- 
public has been translated by, Dr. B. 
Van den Brink. 

Byron's " Corsair," translated into 
French by M. Ch. Wocquier, has been 
published. It gained the prize of the 
Lille Academy of Sciences. 

Mocquard's "Jessie" has been re- 
printed from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, The Emperors secretary 
ought to be a good novelist, for he sees 
and knows many things "stranger 
than fiction.** 

Sir Stafford Northcote is about to 
favour the public with the results of 
his study of " The Financial Policy of 
England for Twenty Years,'* viz., 1842 
—61. A good part of that time has 
been treated of in the 18th letter in 
Thomas Doubleday's "Financial His- 
tory of England." 

"Low Church and Broad Church 
Parties;" a history of the medern 
Church of England, by Archdeacon 
Denison, is in preparation. 
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Cowley calls words the "ill«^awn pictures " of things; and by 
the Port B^al logicians they hi^ve been denominated the signs of 
thought. Hobbes describes E^eech as the means *' whereby men 
regi^er their thoughts, recall them when they are past, and also 
declare them to one another for mutual utility and conversation." 
" The general use of speech," he says, " is to transfer our mental 
discourse into verbal ; or the train of our thoughts into a train of 
words ; and that, for two commodities, whereof one is the regis- 
tering of the consequences of our thoughts ; which being apt to slip 
out of our memory, and put us to a new labour, ^lay again be 
recalled by such words as they were marked by. So that the first 
use of i^ames is to serve for marks, or notes of remembrance. An- 
other is, when many use the same words, to signify, by their con- 
nectioh and order, one to another, what they conceive or think of 
each matter ; and also what they desire, fear, or have any other 
passion for ; and for this use they are called signs." " The special 
uses of speech " Hobbes farther enlarges on, and signalizes as being 
these, viz., ** first, to register what by contaition we find to be the 
cause of anythios, present or past, and what we find things present 
or past may produce or effect ; which, in sum, is acquiring of arts : 
secondly, to show to others that knowledge which we have attained ; 
which is, to counsel and teach one another : thirdly, to make known 
to others our wills and purposes, that we may haye the mutual help 
of one another ; fourthly, to please and. delight ourselves and others, 
by playing with our words, for pleasure or ornament, innocently."* 

Speech m this sense is discourse — ^the progress of the mind from 
thought to thought, governed by some purpose, and directed to the 
accomplishment of some end. It may be either mental or verbal. 
Wh^ merely mental and unexpressed, it is called contemplation, 
or Some sucn name as indicates the silenf exercise of thought. 
When verbal it receives a variety of names, according to the scope 
and design of the speaker or writer, e. y., oration, sermon, lecture, 
conversation, debate, song, poem, &c. Verbal speech aims at the 
transference of thought from mind to mind in some given series and 
succession, and with some definite intention — not proceeding desul- 
torily from anything to anything, but beginning with some deter- 
mined idea, and passing onward, in due course and process, to the 
accomplishment of a distinct design. All useful speech depends 
upon the understanding of words, and the proper use of them as 
commonly understood — the reproduction in the mind oPanother of 

* " Leviathan," part 1, chap. iv. p. 18; " Worka," Moleaworth'a edit., vol. ilL 
1861. JB 
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the conceptions wliicli exist in our own, and whicli we wisH tcr 
communicate to liim. This can only be effected when the si^s 
iiscd by the speaker (or writer), excite in the mind of the hearer (or 
reader), a precisely similar idea to that which exists in the thinker's 
mind. This constant oorrMpoadenoe of w<M«ds with the things sig* 
nified and understood by them, is the only sure condition of the- 
transference or the perception of any truth. The sign must mean 
the same to each mind, or the signification it possesses in one mind 
and conveys to another will diner. Hence words are the see^s, 
and not the harvest of knowledge, and discourse is the sowing <^ 
thought, that its results may afterwards be reaped. Though, there* 
lore, there are many accidental and associate qualities in epeedti, 
which may add to or increase its intdligibility, such as time, place, 
oircumstance, gesture, object, maimer, &c., yet the chief and main 
necessity of discourse is tnat each word empl(^^ in it tikaSi have m 
received or explained signification attached to it, such that hearer 
and speaker at once attach ihe same ideas to the expressions ased, 
and so find the words employed as mirrors to thought, reflecting it 
firom the one to the other with accuracy and trulii. To have one'e 
meaning clearly known it must be clearly expressed^ and be exlu- 
bited to others in snch words as shall raise in iiiem t^e reflex aad 
image of the thought which is sought to be transferred by tbe use 
of worcte. The terms employed must, therefore, be mutnaJly under- 
stood, and the language use4 must be snch. as precisely imparts the 
ideas to be transferred. •* It is," let it be granted, " good in dis- 
course and speech of conversation, to vary and intenningle speedi of 
the present occasion with ar^ments, tsdes with reasons, asking of 
questions with telling of opinions, and jest with earnest.''* But it 
IS not the less certain that all true knowledge — ^if transferred from 
mind to mind^-begins in the understanding of words, and proceeds 

S' reasoning— overt or covert — ^till it end in science. To argue in 
e words of Hobbes again, " Seeing, tben, that truth conststetii in 
the^ right ordering of names in our affirmations, a man that seekeili 
[to' express or receive] precise truth had need to remember what 
OFcry name he uses stairas for, and to place it accordingly, or else 
he will find himself entangled in words, as a bird in lime-twigs, the 
more lie struggles the more belimed;"t ai^d hence it is that in 
all ** discourse of reason looking before and after," men shotdd begin 
by ** settling the significations of their words ; which settling of 
significations they call defimtions." "In the right definition of 
names lies the first use of speech — ^which is the ae<][ui6ition [or con- 
veyance] of science ; and m wrong or no definitions lies fiie first 
abuse ; from which proceed all fieilse and senseless tenets. "t 

There is, perhaps, no law so unanimously laid down by logioiaBS, 
and so habitually neglected by speakers and writers, as that regard- 
ing the need of definition in every exercise of discursive expUcotiive 
thought. It might be supposed that the desire to be understood, 

• Boon's « EsBsys," xsx&. i Hobbw' " Leviathan," p. S8. J /Wd, p. 24. 
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md to UnderstaEd, would infaliibly secure the use of plain and well- 
known words, or ^e dearly-defined ones — words from wkiok all 
Hkeliliood of obscurity was taken away by distinctuid precise explana- 
tions — ^but the hypothesis is opposed to fact. In speech and writing, 
in conversation and debate, in teaching and in business-bargainings^ 
it is still needful to repeat the exhortation, " Define your terms." 

** Hiat language is an instrmnent of human reason, and not merely 
a medium for the expression of thought, is a truth generally ad- 
mitted. . . . The elements of which all language consists are 
signs or symbols. Words are signs ; sometimes they are said to 
represent things ; sometimes the operations by which the mind com- 
bines together the simple notions of things into complex c<mcep- 
tions ; sometimes they express the relations of acti<m, passion, os 
mere ijuality, whidi we perceive to exist among the objects of our 
experi^ioe ; sometimes the emotions of the perceiving mind. . . • 
A sign is [a natural or] an arbitrar^r mark, having a fixed inter- 
pretation, and Bucseptible of combination with other signs, in 
subjeeiion to fixed laws dependent on their mutual interpreta^n. 
... In the processes of.reasonin^, signs stand in the ^lace and 
fulfil the office of the conceptions and operations of the mind ; but 
as those conceptions and ox>erations rej>resent things, and the con- 
nections fmd relations of things, so signs represent things, witii 
their c(mnections «id relations ; and as signs stand in the place of 
the conceptions and operations of the mind, they are subject to the 
laws of those conceptions and operations."* Obviously, therefore, 
if we desire to employ language rightly, as the representative or 
exponent of thought, we must carefully attend to its interpretative 
power, and acquire a knowledge of the value of its signs in and to 
thought. This is accomplislmble and attainable only by a strict 
observance of the logical laws which govern definition. 

A definition is a word, or series of words, expressive of any con- 
ception which is or may be used to determine the nature, ana mark 
out the limits, of any other conception — the entire and exact sphere 
of which (or as much of it as may be needful for the purpose in 
hand) it covers and ascertains. Its object is to secure or impart 
clearness and completeness to an idea-- so as to make it useable by 
and useful to the mteUect. To perceive and discriminate the dis- 
tinct and yet combined attributes of an object of thought, and to 
distribute and arrange these in the order of their essential and. 
relative importance, contributes greartly to accuracy in thinking, 
and is, of course, absolutely necessary in inferential reasoning. We 
can only justify our conclusions to our own minds, or the minds 
of others, by the severance of the objects of our thought from all 
those witib. which they may happen to be interlaced, or which they 
may interpenetrate, and by seemg that we, while reasoning, faith- 
fully and truly keep one constant and invariable form of thought 
before our mind as the object of our reasonings. Perfect distinctness, 

♦ Boole's " Laws of Thought," chap. ii. pp. 24—26. 
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and perfect ajjpropriateness of thought, can in no other way be wjth 
certainty obtained. Definition is thus useful, not only in simpli- 
fying and explicating thought in ourselves, but in securing plain 
and well-scrutinized expressions — the true co-ordinates of our 
thoughts — when we are unfolding our reasonings to others. 

The object of the logical law of definition, in regard to the ex- 
pression of thought, is in reality twofold ;- first, it conveys to the 
mind of the hearer (or reader) the exact conception which the term 
defined represents or stands as the sign of; second, it corrects 
any indistinctness or inaccuracy ,of the notion previously en- 
tertained by the hearer (or reader) concerning the idea signified by 
the term defined. In the first instance, it conveys information to 
one previously ignorant ; in the second, it imparts correctness of 
thought to one hitherto mistaken. Even as an exercise of private 
thought the practice of definition not only enriches the mind with 
new and clear perceptions, but also frees it from misapprehension, 
and trains it to accuracy in the perception of ideas, — that keenness 
of thinking which seizes upon ail the parts of an idea at once and in 
their natural order, and braces them together in their true unity by 
the strength of its associative faculties. It is, therefore, no less 
an advisable discipline of the mind to the silent thinker than to the 
utterer of thought, and is no less requisite to the perfectionment of 
one's own mental processes than for the distinct representation 
of iSeas to those who listen to, or who read, our exposition of 
our thoughts. 

Every idea arises in our minds in a certain relation to the object 
of our contemplation. In ordinary use, therefore, all that we are 
expressly bound to do, in defining, is to develop in our own minds, 
and exhibit plainly to the minds of others, those elements of each 
idea which are able or likely to emerge in any relation of that idea 
with the others which we are about to employ in connection with it. 
Though we may antecedently think over in bur minds all the 
possible ordiDations into which the idea may enter, it is not requi- 
site to hold in view, or to retain in expression, all and every one of 
them. It is enough if we clearly and explicitly include in the 
sphere of that idea those elements which are able or likely to emerge 
in the progress of our reasoning. If we evolve the idea as far as is 
necessary for the purpose in hand, we have fulfilled all the useful 
demands of definiteness ; but if we leave implied, or keep suppressed, 
any one of those elements which may arise and show itself unex- 
pectedly in the future complications of our reasonings, we have 
failed to satisfy the conditions of right thinking. If we do not 
think clearly, we can neither reason closely, nor express ourselres 
explicitly. Not all the thinkable co-ordinates of thought require 
expression ; but all the specially relative ones. This ;vields in prac- 
tical reasoning a sufficing definition. To give a definition of a defi- 
nition, no words known to us are so adequate as those of the great 
Eoman orator, " A definition is a short and concise specification of 
whatever properly belongs to the [idea or] subject we wish to 
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define"* — in so far as relates to the matter of discourse at the time ; 
in ordei^ that the idea meant to be conveyed may be clearly appre- 
hended, and that cavil or doubt may be made, as far as possible, 
tmlikely or unjustifiable. Td call it, as Mill does, " a proposition 
declaratory of the meaning of a word,'*t is scarcely sufficiently 
ample ; for that would only enable ns to limit the (denotation, and 
not the connotation of the term. Besides, it implies that we are at 
liberty to employ words as we like, if only we define them beforehand : 
and of. coarse signifies that words are not necessarily exponents ana 
representatives of specific ideas. Every definition ought to be dis- 
tinct and adequate ; that given by Mill is the former but not the 
latter. It secures the correspondence of words with ideas, it does 
not provide for the harmonization of ideas with the things spoken 
of. It is lexicographic, not ideographic. Such a deonition is 
declarative rather than explanatory ; true and useful, it may be, so 
far as it goes, but not overarching the whole intent of thought in 
striving to define a term — namely, to mark out and determine what 
our idea is, and to bound and limit the meaning of the words we 
use to express some one special and determinate idea, and no other.l 

Logicians, looking upon words as the signs of thought, require 
that, as far as is possible and needful, two things shoidd be sedu- 
lously attended to by the mind in all its finer operations, first, that 
the ideas we employ in thinking should be formally perfect, ». 6., 
true, adequate, ample, complete, distinct, and determinate; and 
second, that the words we use should be really perfect, t. e., plain, 
unambiguous, definite, accurate, and fully expressive of the thoughts 
sought to be conveyed. With this twofold object in view, logicians, 
•—though in this they may somewhat err, according to the strictest 
definition of their science, have laid down laws for definition in two 
classes — those ^Ist) relating to reaZ definitions, i.e., for the securing 
of well-determmed thought in ourselves, and (2nd) to nomin^ 
definitions, •. e., for the securing of well-chosen words for the expli- 
cation of our thoughts to others. It is, of course, incumbent on the 
logician who adopts this scheme to show that two classes of definitions 
are possible, and so to define these two classes as to make them 
intelligible, and to prove that they are really and truly, in thought 
and in use, distinct and not the same. If logic is the science of 
thought as thought, it cannot be called upon at all to define terms, 
a. e., to legislate for nominal definition ; and if it is the science of 
using language correctly, it cannot be justly asked to define ideas, 
f . e., to legislate for real definition. 

If, however, practical logic is the science and the art of thinking 
rightly in our own minds, and competently as well as exactly exhi- 
biting the processes and results of our thoughts to others, we must 
adopt such a distinction of definitions as shall direct the thiidcer to 
guard at once his intellectual activities and his expressional power, 

* Cicero, " De Oratore," lib. 1, c 42. 

t ** Sjrstem of Logic,** yoL i. book i. chap. viii. 
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SO tliat they may co-work liaainoniously for the promotioii of trii^ 
Science, and virtue, — for right reasoning lies at the root bf those 
consummate flowers of human life. The mere lo^eian, by tke 
rigorous restriction of his science to the guidance of l£ought, tnrows 
over to the mere rhetorician the guidance of the erpressions by 
which thought is uttered. Neither of these can rightly and right- 
fully exercise the full power of improvement on mind and man if he 
continues to keep himself "cabined, cribbed, confined," in the 
** narrow circumscription" of such definitions. Logic, to be prac- 
tical, must be modified, and made to regulate the processes of thought 
** uttered or unexpressed," and so must give laws, not only for real 
but for nominal definitions — in so far as each of these is possible in 
thought and word. As this paper is intended to impart such a 
form to theoretic teaching as to give help in practice,* we shall 
endeavour to define these two classes in such a manner as to enable 
the thinker to know and to perceive the distinction between, -and 
the distinctness of, definitions, nominal and real. 

A real definition is one which explains the constitutivie elements 
of any idea so as to suffice for its cognition in our minds, and for its 
recognition by the minds of others — such an explanation as would 
at once and adequately enable any one to identify the idea, and to 
discriminate between it and aU others. It may, however, express 
either a reality in fact or in tiiought, e. g., " A pension^^ia — an 
allowance granted and paid for past services ;" patriotism — ^is— an 
instinctive yet reascmable love of country. 
^ A nominal definition is one which explains the signification, we 
cither do [or intend to] give to those words by whid& our thousfats 
are expressed— or by which we mark them in our own minds. This 
may be equivalent, in its form and expression, to the reaKty ; or it 
may only be a merely substitutive word [or words] better, i. e., more 
commonly understood, than that originally enaployed. It gives tike 
meaning of one word, or collection of words, by another or others 
more familiar ; but it does not aim, offset purpose, at penetrating into 
tmd bringing forth to mental palpability the essence and the internal 
constitutive elements of an idea. It is a conventional and expedient 
explanation — the apjropriation of a word as the sign of an idea ; 
but a real definition is an expression, less or more fiuly, of the c<«t« 
tents of an idea. Surface, as a nominal definition, would be suffi- 
ciently explained for ordinary uses b^ the words — " the exterior part 
of any soKd ;" but as a real definition it can only be adequate^ 
explained in mathematical language as " that which is po^essed of 

* " If we would redeem logic from the charge nsoally brought against it, that 
it is a system of rales which the initiated never employ^ and the uninitiated nerar 
miss, it mnst be by giving it a far more extensive verification in practice than it 
usually receives. The incoDsistency of teaching a science, where we mean that 
an art should be ultimately learned, is only apparent, not real; and, at any rate, 
is less injurious than that of those who teach an ' instrumental art,' which is never 
employed in practice, and which is too often inadequate to the simplest tasks of 
practical application."— 7%om*oi»'* ** Laws of Thought,*' p. 18 
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leng^ and 'brea^k wsfchont b«igiii cv tiucknen." It will mat vobl 
do to say it is '' aa imm^maarj^ fik& emahtfiag and cmrekpb^^ all 
•laBBtter/' accept as a ncmikmal de&nitifia— a ^eimlfjioi an idsQlogicil 
isteFpretafeioD. 

^M eluueaetena^ea of a de&mtion ou^^ to bo— 1, ^rvtii; % dif- 
iintetness ; 3> am^itude ; mmI ^ detemiBiainLeM, of adeqvaof;. If 
lime matters mse not/ duly attraded te^ idi will h& impoanbla a» to 
.§mme defisitimui tbnk ^ey skall be e&fMe ef proo^-er be vrntMa 
in igaae niny wiiEkoat kadiiiif tke tbiskcr ixto^ error, or expoaiog 
Idm to karing' fias arf^iwuenti reduced, amd oontroterted, and dk* 
proven. Lk ereirr de&aition, necesaory rather thaa aceid^iial pM- 
pcr^ea oagkt to be,, wkere posfible, (^^u as marks ; tiie alteriaale 
eoBeeftbns <^ de&iition and tkin^i^ defined cmeht to be eair8fTil]y 
ffiad aailMly e<Mffdiiiaited ;. so tkot Idie <^ie^ s^nld nei&er be wider 
sar narrower than tke otker. If dne precision be observed in tiMSe 
matters, the one thought cannot fail m leading to i^ eognitk>n.of 
tke e4ker, and tke inhere and matb^ g£ ike idea mwst keeome 
coDnprekaisible. 

A delbution on^ to be mdeqmaie, t. e., equal and affplicakle to 
tke whole idea defined, aikd ini^pticable to any other idea except it. 
Tke two parts, -m^ tke definition and defined teroi,. oogkt to be 
ree^roeal asd conyertiUe. Wken,. in seasoning, we ean aubetiitoto 
'&m^ Cffie lor 1k» other, and peeeerYe the sense of onr reaaoBMg 
voaahered, a definition k })roven to be adequate. 

A definition should be in itself detvf, Le.r ^Axaatex er mete eaaily 
c(»QivekeBded than ^e term defined and tke idea it expresaca, fot 
were it not so it woukl be aeeleea to d^ne. Tke office of defioitiMi 
is explanation, and Ikie purpose eaa onJ^ be fulfilled wkea tkia kiV 
ie c^gieyed. 

A definition ougkt to consist of the lautpoeuihnumler ^proper 
moreb, FroBaprolmty , amkaguity ensues) ;, mnn metapkorieal teims^ 
mdistinetnesfl^ aad from words not sancticaied by^ common use, 
obiwority. Tautology ia to be avoided always, bat never move to 
ke mttcded against than in providiag the mind with suJwtitiitiTe 
expmatc^ terms for those wkick present diffioultiea to it* 

In tke formation of a defimtion,. tiuree processes are employed >«- 
1st. We eomp are tke thing or idea to be defiined witk those moat 
Hke- itself, and see wkereki tke nature or essence of it exiata — ^tkis 
^Tes tke genus^ 2nd. We compare it with like tkin^, m^ as to^ see 
^Mit wherein these two agreeing ideas or tilings most mffer. Tkia^ ia 
its special nature, and constitutes what logidana call its jmeopSki 
d^g^ence, 2afdL We then conjoin the genus and the speoino aif« 
f»€n«e, f. e., tke name of the class to whidi the thing or idea to 
be defined^ — ^for tke purpose in kmid — belongSy or may be conaideved 
to b^ng, and tke attribute wkick distingukkes it from most ottea 
of a like kind, and these constitute practically a definition, e.a», 
Logic is (1st) the art (2nd) of reasoning ; a parallelogram is (1st; a 

* See " Art of RcasoniDg " chap. iv. 
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four-sided figure, (&id) the opposite sides of wluoh are equal; a 
proposition is (2]id) a declaratoiy (1st) sentence. 

It may here be adyisable to point out, for the use of the self- 
edncator, the best sources reaculy attainable for acquiring a fair 
knowledge of this subject. For this purpose, we strongly recom- 
mend the attentiye perusal of the foUowmg parts of me under- 
named books, viz.: — ^Mill's "Lome," book i. chap. viii. j "Port 
Sbyal Logic" (Baynes* translation), part i. chap.xiL — ^xiv. ; iL cha]^. 
xfi; LocKe's "l&say on the Htiman Understanding," book iu. 
^ap. iii. and iy.; Whately's "Logic," book ii chap, v.. sect. vi. ; 
Mansel's " Prolegomena to Logic,"p. 1B9, &o. ; Sir William Hamil- 
ton's "Eeid's Works," p. 69C0 G. H. Lewes*s." Biographical History 
of Philosophy," pp. 130—132, and 212; Thomson's "Laws of 
Thought," pp. 1 14, 163—168, 304, and 362 ; and Spalding's "Logic," 
part ii. chap. iii. ; Hobbes' " Computation or Logic," part i. doap. 
vi. par. 13—16. 

The fallacies of definition have had less attention paid to them by 
logicians than they require and deserve. These occur whenever Hie 
hearer or reader fails, from the words employed, to receive a clear, 
correct, and complete idea, from the propositions uttered, Qf the 
arguments used. Mis-expression, by tne speaker or writer, is the 
source of misconception and misapprehension in the hearer or reader, 
provided the latter be averagely acquainted with current lansnuige. 
Amlnguity, obscurity, and error, are the three most pMpable 
divisions of defective expression. When any one is led, by chance 
or desipi, to understand words in a sense different from that in 
which they are ostensibly used, fallacy exists, and definition is neces- 
sary. This may result from the use of equivocal or amphibological 
language, i, e,, terms of more meanings than one, or sentences so 
arranged as to make mistakes possible. 

Yague, confused, inexact, or indistinct terms or arguments also 
commonly include fallacies, and require definition, that the notions 
conveyed by them may be cleared un, or their errors be detected. 

We notice these matters now, mat we may lead our readers to 
reflect for a while on the need and use of defimtion. We intend to 
recur to this topic on a future, occasion, in a paper upon "The 
Logic of Expression," in which we sludl endeavour to arrange 
and classify the several errors possible in expression, and to show 
how these may, as far as the laws of thinking can go, be detected 
or corrected. Meanwhile we commend to our readers' observance 
the old logical maxim — " Define your terms." 

Definition circumscribes thougnt, limits error, bounds the possi- 
bilities of mistake, corrects misconception, fixes meaning, imparts 
deamess, gives certainty, and is a safeguard in thinking, reasoning, 
or controversy. De hoc multi muUa, omnes aliquid, fwmo satis. 
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IS THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE FACTS OF SCIENCE P 

AFFIRMATIVE AETICLE.— I. 

Befoee this question can be answered, either in the affirmative or 
the negative, two others require elucidation. Since "the facts 
of science" are proposed as the test, one of the questions to be 
settled is, What are the facts P And since " the Mosaic account" is 
the tl^ng to be tried, the question occurs, — Is it the account given 
by the Hebrew le^lator, or the different interpretations which 
have from time to time appeared, that we are to compare with the 
facts of science P It will not do simply to reply that the inter- 
pretation must of necessity be the thing to be tested, on the ground 
that the meaning of words cannot be separated from the words 
themselves. For, in the first place, the meaning, as understood by 
dinerent writers, has itself varied ; and since opposing interpreta- 
tions of commentators cannot both be logically fathered upon 
the writer of the text, it would be unjust to Moses to hold him 
responsible for the contradictions of his advocates. The first thing 
which we have, therefore, to ascertain, is, what interpretation of the 
Mosaic account of the Deluge are we to select as tne basis of this 
discussion P If the affirmative and negative writers, or any two on 
either side of the question, do not agree to argue on a common and 
recognized basis, the discussion wm degenerate into naere logo- 
machy, and the strife will end in unseemly personal recrimination. 

Let no one suppose that the existence of different versions 
necessarily implies that the account itself is an enigma. If this 
should be assumed, the controversy proposed comes at once to an 
untimely end. In such case, we must shift our premises, and 
instead of heading this and succeeding articles with, the present 
question, we must substitute another, — " Is the Mosaic account of 
flie Deluge intelligible P" That it is intelligible, must, we take it, 
be assumed ; and then the question wUl be, since there are an 
earlier and a more recent view of the Mosaic Deluge, which of the 
two are we entitled to select as consistent with the true principles 
of exegesis P No one, with whom we can consent to argue, will 
hold that, let what light may breai: upon critics, an interpretation 
once given must ever after be identified with the Scripture account. 
This would be grossly unjust to any writer, since the author 
is, on this principe, held responsible for whatever a partisan may 
choose or may happen to say; and particularly unreasonable 
in the case of one assumed to be an inspired writer, since it woi;ild 
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be also assuming, and ridiculously, that because Moses is suppoded 
to hare been inspired, therefore, his commentators are also in- 
fiedlible. The autnor of a negative article may show that some 
particular view of Grenesis may Be inconsistent with — what he calls — 
the facts of science, and yet be far from demonstrating the Mosaic 
account to be inconsistent with fscts. He has simply corrected a 
falsegloss on Scripture^ and in the act 6f doing essential service to 
I3i© ^ble, OT, if you choose, to the cause of truth, he may suppose, 
as infidel geologists haye, tliat he has, on the eonftranr, uSodermined 
the doctrine of inspiration. All that geology has effected, and, on 
the assumption of the inspiration of the Book of Genesis, can efi^ct, 
is to show where interpreters have erred. ISTow, if the refutation 
of a false gloss is to be held as a refutation of the documeait 
misinterpreted, then the only answer to be given to the question 
before us is, that the Mosaic account of the Dela^ is not con- 
sistent with the facts of science. It appears to us, merefbre, that 
the first thing we have to ascertain is, what is the true interpreta* 
tion of the Mosaic account P The whole discussion will turn upNon 
tiiis x>oint; and accordin^y we shall furnish our readers with 
what is now held by divines to be the meaning of the Scr^)tur^ 
concerned. 

By the unthmking, and by some who do think, but allow their 
reason to be biassedby their feelings against a revealed religion, it 
has been objected that the modem view of the Deluge, the Creation, 
Ac, is an accommodation to the exigencies of the age of a story • 
irreconcilable with the facts of science. Let this be demonstratea, 
imd the writers on the negative side will then have work short 
and easy enough. But we cannot allow them to assume what 
tkey must prove. Declamation we are allowed to put down for what 
it is worth, and we shall reftise to accept it im neu of argument. 
There is an unfairness in the charge of " accommodation.^ It goes 
on the supposition, that divines who never were in a position 
to perceive the real difficulties of the narrative in Genesis, were 
better interpreters of Moses than their successors who do perceive 
those difficxQties. There is, again, here an instance of a difference 
of measure in estimating two things. 'No recent geologist would 
like to be held to the hasty and crude theories of ms emng prede- 
cessors. Here, as in every branch of science, theoretical and 
practical, " the facts oi science," and the views of those facts, whict 
have succeeded each other more rapidly than the interpretations 
of Genesis, have to be separated from one another, it is not 
the divine only who has to cry out, " Do not confound the mistakes 
of interpreters with the thing to be interpreted." It has ever been 
tile complaint, from the time of Bacon downwards, that men hare 
accepted has^ deductions for the facts of science. If any negative 
writer should be disposed, with supercilious scorn, to object to our 
discrimination betwe^i the views of Geiiesis, and Genesis itself, he 
must come prepared wiidi the assertion that the liieories of geo- 
logists have ever been consistent with one another ; nay, more> he 
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mt»t aceount bow our best geoIo|i^ts bsre apologized iiv reeent 
works for erro&eons isfereBces published in their eaFlier editions. 
It would be as unfair in the diyine to hold modem geologists 
Tespensil^ for the crude l^eories of their predecessors^ or hold the 
same writer bocmd to his earlier interpretations of ''the fi^ts 
o( science/' after he has diseorered and coalessed his mistalces, as 
it is in a certain class, not of geologists, but of their so-eaQed 
students, in insisting upon ihe earlier and crude interpretationB 
whk^ exist of the Mosaic account, as the only true and legitimate 
inference. Let tiko same measure be apx^ed to both th^ogieal 
and scientific works. If it be not unreasonable to aQow the men of 
science to change their interpretati<ms of the- inscriptions Grod has 
made upon strata in rocks, it cannot be unfair to allow th^ men of 
exegesn and hermefteutics to confess that their earBer inferences 
from what €k>d has insmbed upon parchment are untenable. We 
will giro an example from a daily paper, which, as its readers well 
know, has defended the authors of the ** Essays and iRcTiews," and 
which no sane reader wiU suppose was written in defence of 
**G-enesis.'* "The great lesson, says the editor of the 2>0% 
SMeffrap^, "which we learn from recent observation" on comets 
*^iB, that in our impatience to round cff opinions we are eonstantlj 
let^g theory get ahead of ase^tained facts. Half of our studies 
we ^us demote to building up a'^spurioQS knowledge, which becomes 
the obstacle to seeing the clear truth before us, until some heaven- 
sent visitor throws a startling and brilliant light upon the blunder. 
It is not only in the comedo theory, or other remote branches 
of science, that we set up these established errors. We home cretfted 
'ihem in everyikin^ that we call * knowhdge,^ They beset «# in the 
Stmness cf dailtf Kfey poUtieal, social, and even eemmercial. In 
efftrj branch of our wisdom we possess ascertained information up 
to a certain point, and piece it out with assumption. We sneer A 
omr ancestors, who assumed that comets had s<Hne influence on the 
fate of peoples and of kings ; and, in our turn, we assume that they 
iuiTe no such influence at all, which is simply to take hold of tmB 
otikier end of the same fooKsbness." Let him who is hardy and 
ignorant enough, gamsay these remarks ; and let him show came 
why the blunders of the men of exegesis should be accepted as 
Hie facts of Scripture, while the blunders of the men of science^ are 
separated frcMU the facts of nature. 

It should be borne in mind, that earlier divines gave their closest 
attention to only those parts of Scripture which were questioned 
hr opposing sects, or attacked by sceptics. While such passages as 
anect^ the practical questions of the day were rigidly examined, 
those which were beyond the circle of party discussions were hi^ tily 
interpreted, or dismissed as of^ minor importance. When Gkthleo 
suspected that the earth revolved round the sun, and not the sun, 
with moon, ^anet, and stars, round the earth, attention was, for the 
first time, cculed to the nature ot the language vseA in l^e Bible in 
relation to Ihe luminaries of hefwen. Had the Bntish Controvert 
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sialist existed in the days of that Florentine nobleman, its readers 
in Pisa, in 1592, would unquestionably, and with all 'the gravity of 
its readers in 1861, have proposed the question for debate, '' Is the 
manner in which the Hebrew Bible speaks of the heavenly constel- 
lations consistent with the facts of astronomical science?" The 
day in which this could be seriously debated is gone by; and 
before half a century more is numbered with the past, the readers 
of the Controversialist will smile at the simplidty mvolved in " the 
votes," which the editor informs us, on the cover of the last number, 
have led to the selection of the present question for discussion. As 
it was in relation to astronomy, so it is in relation to geology, the 
figurative language of Scripture was taken literally, and opposed to 
the abstract ideas of philosophers. The interpreter of the pas- 
sage which states that, at the request of Joshua, '* the sun stood 
still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon," explained 
the miracle in a style which Galileo showed was not possible. The 
divine of the day msisted that his interpretation of Scripture was 
infallible ; the infidel was glad to take him at his word, and insisted 
that therefore the Bible was not infallible. The sceptic of ihe day 
has based his objections on similar explanations of another passage, 
and is xmwilling to allow that the earlier interpretations of uie 
Mosaic accoxmt of the Deluge is fallible. In his eagerness to prove 
the Bible to be wrong, he insists that the comment is right. If the 
sceptic of the sixteenth century had kept the same measure for 
divmes and philosophers, he would have been placed in the dilemma 
in which modern sceptics are involved. Gauleo stumbled upon a 
great fact ; and his interpretation of it was partly right, and partly 
what Sir John Herschel cidls a ''string of nonsense." Are the 
Xeplers, Newtons, La Places, and Herschels, in accepting the facts 
discovered by Galileo, to be bound to the " string of nonsenser ' 
which was at the time regarded as much facts as what astronomers 
now admit to be suchP If not, the Scriptures are not to be made 
responsible for the views entertained by such men as Eev. H. Cole, 
who published his " Popular Geology Subversive of Divine Revela- 
tion ; ' or such as Eev. J. Mellor Browne, who regarded ** our 
Bucklands, our Sedgwicks, and our Conybeares," as little better 
than infidels. 

We give a few instances, to show that what are termed " the facts 
of science " often turn out to be the erroneous interpretations j)ut 
upon natural phenomena ; just as what are in one age considered 
the literal interpretations oi Scripture trenching upon the physical 
world, have been shown to be misconceptions of the figurative lan- 
guage of the Bible. A most curious and humbling chapter might 
be written on the assumed " facts " of the philosopher. We will 
content ourselves with a few specimens only. 

We must premise that parthenogenesis is a term invented by 
Professor Owen, to indicate the law of insect reproduction on the 
principle of alternate generation, to which Professor Steenstmp luid 
called the attention ofentomologists. Dzieron discovered the prin- 
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ciple of parthenogenetic reproduction in drones, and subseqnenily 
recanted lus opijuon. In this case, a fact of science ceased to be a 
fact. At the very moment the discoverer was repudiating his own 
fact, 'BrofesaoT Siebold, by the aid of his microscopic investigations, 
established the discovery. Here a fact became a myth, and &om a 
myth it was again turned into fact. Let the reader bear this in 
mind when the cry of " accommodation" of Scripture to geology is 
raised by the ignorant. The most eminent botanists deniea the 
true sexuality of ferns. Their interpretation of nature was in colli- 
sion with facts, and did not give way, till the suggestions of Count 
Suminski were abundantly confirmed by later interpreters of nature. 
The whole school of botanists had then to recant their opinions. 
The dissimilar forms, again, of the lower algse led to the idea that 
they were not only of different species but of diflTerent genera. 
Later investigations have reduced them all to different forms of the 
samp plant. The microscope made the marine botanist recant his 
interpretation of ** the facts of science ;" and that which was placed 
in the animal kingdom has again been degraded to the rank of the 
vegetable. 

In the relation of geology to Scripture it is, therefore, important 
to distinguish between the two parts of a theory. Every theory 
consists, first, of a faithful and accurate expression of ascertained 
facts ; and, secondly, of the hypothetical explanation of those facts. 
Now, this expression of observed phenomena is liable to correction 
and modification, according as successive observations correct, or 
entirely supersede, the opinions of earlier times. The explanations 
of those phenomena are liable to stiU greater revolutions. They 
are conjectural, and open to refutation or confirmation, as time 
deman(&. No one, who has the slightest smattering of a knowledge 
of the physical sciences, will question the necessity of discriminating 
between the facts of nature and the interpretations of philosophers. 
The same is true in relation to philology. Our interpretations of 
so ancient a document as the Book of Genesis may vary ; land yet 
the book itself is no more to be discredited than the book of nature. 

We will take another case in point. Our more advanced readers 
will know something of the viscous theory of glaciers, which was 
propounded by Proressor Forbes. This theory was founded upon 
the demonstrable fact, that glaciers have a viscoid motion, that is, 
the stream of ice has, in relation to its sides and its central part, 
differential motions. This will be better understood by considering 
the usual illustration. If a stream of tar were to gfide down an 
inclined plane, the central part of the stream would flow at a quicker 
,pace than the sides. It is so with a glacier ; and the viscous theory 
18 an expression of this singular movement of a mass of creeping ice. 
But it was soon perceived that a glacier could not possibly be vis- 
cous. The cleavage of the glacier, the direction of tJie blue veins 
found in the ice, and the coherency of the whole mass, show that a 
Stream of tar and a glacier bear no such analogy as was supf)08ed. 
Here we have the two parts of a theory — first, the enunciation of 
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thevisooidinotionof Agliujifir,wliichisA8ettled|kct; and, secondly, 
ihe viacoos nature of a glacier, which was asstuned by Profeasor 
Forbes, and disproved bj the facts he himself supplied. 

To take anotner. instance. Professor Porbes, in his thirteenth 
lecture on glaciers, read before the Soyal Society, in Edinburgl]^ 
in December, 1846, made the following recantation : " The bmef 
which I formerly, in common, probably, with most other persongy 
entertained, that snow could not pass into peUucid ice, without being 
fimt melted and Ihen frozen, was part of the chemical prejudice 
that molecular actions cannot take place exc^t in the liquid state, 
a prejudice now disa{^>earing, as me subjoined note of M. Gay- 
Lussac shows,'' &c. On this change of ^iniqn the Professor founded 
a new glacier theory, which was, in its turn, repu(^ated by philo- 
BO^ers. 

jBefore proceeding to the later Iheories of the Mosaic account of 
the Deluge, it is well for our readers to see that the admission of 
uiparently irreconcilable statements in Genesis would be no proof 
l£at that account is not infallibly correct. The same difficulties 
exist in the path of the philosopher, whose faith in the unerring 
laws of nature is not thereby shakai for a moment. 

The vertical segment of the upper region of a glacier, for exam- 
ple, gets curved in its progress down the declivity of an Alpine 
range. It thus acquires a bent form, as may be ascertained hj- 
personal observation at any hour. This is one fact ; but there is 
another, which was so irreconcilable with it, that theory after theory 
by Professor Forbes was advanced and abandoned. It is this, that 
ice is extremely brittle, and that any attempt to bend the vertical 
segments of a glacier must inevitably break it up into ten thousand 
fragments. Ice cannot be bent, as may be demonstrated by any 
one ; a mass of ice, in the form of a glacier, is bent, as may be seen 
by any traveller. If the Mosaic account had declared the existence 
oi bent ice, and bent as it glided down the sides of Mount Ararat, 
his inspiration would have been made to bend before the known, 
brittleness of ice, and a class of divines would have denounced the 
philosopher who was rash enough topropound a theory subversive 
of the Mosaic account. Professor Faraday, however, came to the 
rescue of Professor Forbes. He subjected a prism of ice to intense 
pressure in a bent mould, and thus brought out, on a small scale, 
an Alpine glacier. The prism of ice was found bent, without the 
a3)pearance of the slightest fracture. Here, then, the ice was bent 
without breaking, ana yet break it infallibly must when bent ! Did 
philosophers doubt either of the two opposmg facts P No ; they set 
about reconciling the contradiction, in the belief that the contradic- 
tion did not real^ exist, but was due to the want of sagacity in the 
philosopher to interpret the facts of nature. The explanation given 
Dy Faraday is as follows, — the pressure furst breaks or crumbles the 
ice into an infinite number of particles, but that same pressure keeps 
those fragments from separating, till the ice congeals again, and ac- 
quires the curved form of the mould. How simple 1 is the exdamation 
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of tile Tnlgar ; and yet, before l^e solutioQ was bit upon, tke motib 
sagacious pbilosopbers were puzzled witb an irreconcilable coetim- 
dictioQ in tbe laws of aatare. Mr. Forbes's Tisootis tiieory is bow 
one of the philosophical absurdities of tke day ; and yet Forbes 
oe&tumes to be a philosopher, and i^ilosopfay is not laughed tA 
because of the mistakes made by the noble but erring inte^eters 
of Beatare. 

Once m(»?e : philoBOjdierd hare demonstrated iimt -die force of 
gi!aidtati<m yaries iuFersely as the square of the distance. This is 
now one of the fundionental maxims of mechanics, and upon its trul^ 
depend a thousand and one of the theories and practices of nwn of 
science. The philosopher, again, has established a contradictorf 
maxim, whidi is neTertheLess e(][ually true. It is this, that tibte 
fiBOunt of force m the imi^erse is a fixed quantity ; and that maxi 
ean bo more create or annihilate fjrce than he can create or 
annihilate matter. Faraday, again, in one of i^e Friday CT^iiaf 
lectures at the Boyal Institute, has clearly shown l^at this law m 
gravitatkm, which cannot be refuted, and the law of the conservation 
of ibroe, which also eauE^ be refuted, are two antagonistic and con- 
tm^ictory i^rinci^es. The philosopher, looking at each indepen- 
dently, has valid reasons for bdieving in it ; but looking at tbo 
dfect of the two upon each other, is staggered at his inferences. 

Now supposing that the interpretations of the Mosaic account of 
the Creation and the Deluge were as opposed to the interpretations 
of i^e i^ec^gist, no bdliever in revelation would either reject the 
ifispiration 3 Moses, or the accuracy of a Murchison, because of 
Slum discrepancy. He would, like Dr. Pye Smith and Dr. ChabnerSy 
first study geology, to see if Sedgwick, Hitchcock, Lyell, Mur- 
chison and omers, had just grounds for l^eir infereices. If satisfied 
oen this pc»nt he would immediately distrust, not the Mosaic account, 
but the traditional int^^retations of that account. He has, or 
Btfty have, proofs that Moses was inspired ; proofs as condiusive as 
he can have that geology is, in its pres^it form, essoitially cOTrect. 
He cannot abandon the one nor reject the other, except by abjuring 
his reason. His only course is to abandon traditioiLEd interpreta- 
loons, which geolo^ hasv shown to be fidse. 

We shall now give that wrong traditiOTial view of the Deluge, 
and then show how the interpreter was misled. 

From the words, "The waters prevailed exceedingly upon the 
earth, and all the high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered" (Gen. vii. 19), it was concluded tiiat a deluge co-extensive 
wit^ i^e ^obe was the doctrine of Moses. Here " earth " does not 
necessarily imply the globe. In Gen. xli. 54 — 56, we read, " The 
fiuBme was <^er all the face of the earth," " in all lands," so that " aH 
the countries came into Egypt to. Joseph to buy com," ver. 57. Tke 
fiftct that Egypt could not under any imaginable circumstances have 
sullied the world witii food, kept the most credulous reader from 
supposing that universality was declared in this case. In Deut, 
iL 2&, it was promised that " ttie ^sar and dread " of the Israelitish 
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invaders of Palestine Bhoald £all ''upon the face of the nations 
under all the heavens;'* yet no man ever supposed that this 
universal phrase was intended to applv beyond the Canaanitish and 
neighbouring nations. The panic and the famine are stated to be 
general in precisely the same expressions as those used in relation 
to the Deluge ; yet a universality was ascribed by interpreters to 
the one, which they, on a rule of consistency, should have appHed 
to the other ; but the error was too obvious to be entertained for a 
moment. " There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, 
out of every nation under heaven,'* is a statemenf connected with 
another which limits the universality to the Eoman empire. (Com- 
pare Acts ii. 6 with verses 9 — 12.) " The fame of David went forth 
mto all the lands, and the Lord brought the fear of him upon all 
nations '* (1 Chron. xiv. 17), are words which no one ever assumed 
to apply to a region more extensive than that bounded by the 
Ei^hrates on the East, the Mediterranean on the west, Arabia and 
Egypt on the south, and the Lebanon range on the north. " All 
the earth sought to Solomon,** 1 Kings x. 24 Among the embassies 
here indicated, the one which Christ commended for coming the 
greatest distance was that from Sheba, which is described as *' the 
uttermost part of the earth,** Matt. xii. 42. This country was 
either on the eastern or western part of the Arabian gulf, and could 
not have been above 1,500 miles from Jerusalem. 

TTiese instances show that the Hebrew or Scriptural idiom was 
misunderstood, and universal terms were mistaken, in the one case 
of the Deluge ; but correctly interpreted, in all the other cases which 
we have quoted, to express nothmg more than generality within a 
limited sphere. 

** Every living substance was destroyed which was upon the face 
of the ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping thing, and the 
fowl of the heaven,'* Gen. vii. 23. Compare with this statement 
the enumeration of animals in the vision presented to St. Peter, in 
Acts x. 12, where " a sheet knit at the four comers," contained " all 
manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air.** As in the latter, all that 
was intended in the list was confined to the clean and unclean 
animals of the Levitical law ; so all that the former passage can, by 
a philologist, be proved to affirm, is such a number of the animal 
kingdom 'as would be found in the sphere occupied by the existing 
race of man. 

" And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ; and aU 
the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, were covered. 
Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; and the mountains 
were covered,** G-en. vii. 19, 20. TiU geological researches proved 
that the bed of seas could be elevated, and whole mountain ranges 
be submerged under the sea, changing its position, this description 
would lead men to the only supposition possible to them, namely, 
that of a stupendous deluge of the kind formerly entertained. 
But this passage, literally interpreted, states notmng but what 
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geology shows has taken place, more than once, in the liistory of 
2ie globe. 

In a future article we propose, witli the Editor's permission, to 
exaipaino more minutely the Mosaic account ; to show its perfect 
compatibility with the facts of science, and with the fair but rigid 
rules of philology. But we cannot close this article without stating 
that the account itself in Genesis, suggested to men of above the 
ordinary sagacity of divines, a view more in harmony with possi- 
bility than mat upheld Jby anti-geologists. St. Jerome, Dr. Shnck- 
ford. Bishop Stilfingfleet, Matthew Poole, Le Clerc, Eosenmiiller, 
Pr. Prichard, and others, held views which geology has now 
established. If Pye Smith, and Thomas Chalmers, and the writers 
of some of the " Bridgewater Treatises," have written under the 
light of geology, such men wrote before clearer light had dawned 
upon mankind. For their opinions we have no room in this article, 
. but it is sufficient for present purposes to refer to their names, to 
show that, though without the aid of modem science, the Mosaic 
account would have continued to be misunderstood, yet approaches 
to a true interpretation had been made before our literature had 
been graced by the names of De la Beche, Griffith, William Smith, 
Baron Cuvier, Buckland, Phillips, Lyell, Hitchcock, Gay-Lussac, 
Agassiz, Hugh Miller, and that imder which we humbly conceal 
our own, — Sedgwick. 

NEGATIVE article. — II. 

No one values the discoveries of science more than myself. When 
we contemplate the wonders which they have laid bare, who can do 
anything else than admire them ? But when the discoveries of science 
conflict with the revealed Word of God, then I at once jejeot them, 
with the idea that, at some future day, when science has attained 
to greater perfection, both the revealed and the discoverable will 
be reconciled. In reference to the question at issue, the present 
discoveries of science conflict with the Word of God. The disco- 
veries of Fcience go to prove that the Flood was only partial ; the 
Word of God plainly states it was universal, as I shall now attempt 
to prove. 

According to the fifth chapter of Genesis, the average length of 
.human life was upwards of 900 years ; and supposing human beings 
to increase at the same ratio as now, the population \tould be 
immensely greater than at present. " Some affitm," says tlio Rev. 
James .Wood, in his " Dictionary of the Holy Bible,' "that the 
inhabitants of the world were then eighty thousand millions, or 
eighty times as many as at present." But even taking them at the 
same number as the earth contains now, in order for them all to be 
destroyed, the Flood must have been universal, as, if there were a 
deluge now, it certainly would have to be universal, to destroycvery 
living man and woman from off the face of the earth. But not only 
were loen and women destroyed, but every creeping thing, and 
every fowl of the air was also destroyed ; and this we know, that 

1861. s • 
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there lias been no new creation of animals, fowls, and creeping 
things ; consequently, the same number of species would exist then. 
as now, so that, if there were then portions of the earl^umdhabited 
by human beings, they were not uninhabited by wild beasts, veno- 
mous reptiles, or life in some form or other. Then, as now also, 
the different natures of the animals, <&c., were so constituted, that it 
would be impossible for them all to live in one quarter of the world. 
Thus there would be animals whose peculiar constitution would not 
be fitted for any but the polar regions ; others that were bnly suited 
for tbe torrid zone ; while others coiild exist in neither, but were 
capable of existence only in a temperate clime : and it is stated iih&t 
only two of each species of unclean beasts were gathered together 
into the ark from all the quarters of the world, whilst the remainder 
were left to await their destruction by drowning in the regions of 
their nativity. In order for all these animals, &o,, to be destroyed, 
the Flood must have penetrated into the very recesses of the habi- 
table globe, else some most assuredly would have escaped, and tl\us 
have disappointed the Almighty in His universal destruction of 
animated beings. Besides, it is only reasonable to suppose, that 
if only a part of the earth was flooded, some of the mhabitants 
of the world would have escaped into the regions where the Flood 
never j)enetrated, and thus nave baMed the intention of their ' 
Creator. However, had we not reason to guide us, revelation 
makes known to us, in the plainest and most unmistakable terms, 
this fact, that the whole earth was covered. In the ninth verso of 
the eighth chapter of Genesis it is said, ** But the dove found no 
rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned imto him," that is, 
Noah, " into the ark, for the waters were on the face of the whole 
earth." I am quite at liberty to admit that the words "whole," " all," 
and " every," cannot have always the literal meaning assigned to them. 
However, I think it is very clear that the meaning in this passage 
and others relative to the l)eluge is a imiversal meaning. It is said 
that every man was destroyed ; this we all believe — ^that is, with 
the exception of IS'oah and his family ; and if it is to be applied 
univewally to man, why not universally to beasts, fowl of the air, 
and the creeping things of the earth, when it occurs in the same 
passage, ana respecting the same circumstance? Though there 
may be, and imdoubtedly are, passages in which these words cannot 
have a literal simiification, stiU 1 contend that the passages in 
reference to the Veluge do not come under that class. For, as if 
some fear might be entertained of its universality, it is actually 
repeated twelve times in three successive chapters, and repeated, 
too, with the greatest emphasis, in the most unmistakable terms, 
that every creature that moveth upon the groxmd was destroyed. 
Search the Scriptures, from Genesis to Eevelation, and I think no 
more emphatic language can be produced, no more expressive terms 
emplojed, conveying a greater imiversality of meaning, than are 
used in the description of the Deluge in Scripture. "But, I 
would ask," says the' author formerly referred to, ** if the whole 
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^eesr&i was not overflowad, ^ wbat pTtrpose did 'Noah build hk jok 
fyt tbe pceserfiatioii ^ a :breed ot man ^md beastf How ^uBijf 
laigkt he and kis fa3Q%, aod the 'beasts destined for -pnaemi^xm, 
%BLYe gone to some «pot not overflowed." 

Another nsTgomeast in ioTonr of the nniyesBaliiy of the DekifeiB 
mth respect to fossil remains being fonnd in all paxte of the !ivorid» 
proTing thttt it was imi-v^ersal. If tbe flood deluged only the 
region round about Talestine, I would ask. How is it that ismil 
remains are foutnd m England, wbieh is sucdi a distance from that 
part of the world P How is it that they a3?e found in aoy part 
of l^e world excepting that which was devastated by the wates 
of the flood P " But if we examine the highest eminenees of 'QkB 
earth,-^the Ai^, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, Ltbanus, the AtlaB» 
and Ararat, every mountain of ev^ry region under heaven i^eve 
/search has been made, from Japan to Mexico, all conspire in one 
xtniform, universal ^gcoa£ that they all had the s^ spread orser iiEmx 
bighest summits. Search 1b.e earth. You will find the moose deer 
of America buried in Irelaiid; elephants of Asia and A'Mca in 
^e midst of England ; croeodHes of Egypt in the beart of ^lar- 
many ; trees of ^^ust dimaisions, some wim leaves and fruit, at the 
bottom of mines and marls, and that too in regions where no tMe 
of that kind was ever known to grow, nay, where it is demonstnriify 
impossible they could grow ; and what is still more^ trees and 
]^fmts of various kinds whkh are not known to grow in any region 
imder heaven." And again, ^'Wbo knows not tibat in Italy, 
France, Switzerland, -Germany, England, and other counties ^ 
from Eden, and even in the tops of high monntams far from the 
sea, there are found whole trees sunk imder the ground, together 
with teeth, bones of animals, sea shells, petrified fishes, and ears of 
com. How possibly could Ibese come thither but by a universal 
deluge?" 

I shall now endeavour to refute some of the rei»ons krought hjy 
-^e supporters of the partiality theory of the Deluge. 

And first, I shall attem^ to overcome the slarongest argnEi- 
ment in its defence, that is, in reference to the ca|)abiiiiy of me 
ark containing the number of animals, &c., said to have been taken 
into it. According to^CasseH's *' Natural History," now publidung* 
it appears that the number of species of mammalia is from 1,4^ 
to 1,500, the probable number being 2,000 ; of fowl, 4,000 to 5,000, 
the probable number being 6,000. Of the number of " creeping 
things" I have been unable to acquaint myself, but taking i^em 
«t 10,000, which doubtless will exceed the real number, ibis will 
make a total of 18,000. As will at once have been perceived* 
I have not included the number of species of fish in this statement, 
as we have no account of their being taken into the ark, for although 
it is repeated twelve times in the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters of Genesis 
respecting the different kinds of creatures taken into the ack, 
yet not one allusion is made to the fish of the sea. Instead of Ibat, 
it is distinctly stated that ** all flesh died that moved upon ihe 
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earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man : all in whose 
nostrils was the breath of life, of all that was in tha dry land, died.*' 
Not so, however, in the statement of the Creation, the fish of the 
sea being as particularly mentioned as any other creature. Take, 
for examnle, the 27th and 28th verses of the 1st chapter of Grenesis, 
** So Goa created man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them, ^nd God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it : and have dominion over 
the JUk of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth." Bead also Hxb 
1st and 2nd verses of the 9th chapter of Genesis, ''And Grod 
blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them. Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the 
dread of you shall be noon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of tne air, upon all that n^oveth upon the earth, and upon all 
the fishes of the sea ; into your hand are they delivered." This 
latter passage is the statement and command of the Almighty after 
the flood had finished its devastation in the earth. So that both in 
the statement of the Creation and the command of the Almighty 
after the flood, the fish of the sea are as especially mentioned 
as any other creature. But from only a natural and common- 
sense view of the subject, it would appear unnecessary to take 
them into the ark, as they would not be destroyed by the waters of 
the flood, water being th^ir natural element ; and though it may be 
objected that regular rain-water is not calculated to keep alive the 
inhabitants of the great deep, still, I argue, that tbey had no need 
to leave their place of abode, as the waters of the Deluge would 
not aflect them at all. This, I consider, to be a very important 
consideration in reference to the number of creatures "taken into the 
ark, the number of species of the a<^uatic class being considerable. 
Consequently, the number of species of fish must be deducted, 
which will make the probability of the ark containing them far 
more easy of comprehension, according to a natural point of view. 
Another remark I would make with respect to birds. These 
would take up, comparatively speaking, very little room, as they 
might perch, at least many of them, on sticks or pieces of wood ; 
whilst others, such as the owl and the bat, would creep to 
the sides or comers, or probably to the covering of the ark. 
I have thus arranged the ark in my own mind. In the top room 
I have fancied NoSi, his wife, and three children, and their wives, 
having a small compartment to themselves in one comer, the re- 
mainder of the floor being allotted to the fowl of the aur. One-half 
of the middle room might be filled with provisions, whilst the other 
would be the abode of the insect and reptile class, the lower room 
being the home of the largest animals. Thus there would be suffi- 
ci^t room for the comfortable accommodation of each class, as we 
ahall see by considering the dimensions of the ark. It is said that 
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the ark was 800 cubits long, equal to about 450 feet ; its breadth 50 
cubits, or about 75 feet. Thus, the square feet oontauied in one floor 
would be 33,750— quite sufficient, I should say, for the convenient 
accommodation of 4,000 animals, even of the largest class^ and half 
of which would be ample space for the existence of the ^ creeping 
things " with which the earth abounds, or of the 6,000 species of 
fowl which were contained within its hallowed walls. With respect 
to the provisions, I would say that the only way in which I can 
account for them supplying such a vast quantity of animals, fowl, 
and creeping things during such a length of time as one year and 
ten days, is in the same way as I can account for Christ feeding the 
5,000 with five loaves and two fishes, viz., owing to an extraordinary 
display of His almighty power ; and in the"" same way as I can 
account for the exhaustless barrel of meal aUd cruse of oil, of which 
the widow of Zare^^hath was possessed, viz., by the agencv of a 
miraculous power ; in the same way -also as I can account for the 
bringing of such ao immense quantity of water upon the earth, 
and the way in which it was assudged, viz., by the passing of a 
wind over the earth, and in the same way as I can account for the 
mutual friendship which prevailed amongst the animals, &q,, in the 
ark. What else could it be but a miracle that could change the 
disposition of the wolf, that it should lose its natural hatred to the 
sheep P Instead of at once devouring such a helpless animal, it 
would playfully indulge in gambols innocent in their tendency, and 
harmless m their resiuts. What else could it have been that could 
suitress the innate dread of the spider for the snake P What else 
could have restrained the rhinoceros from offering to assault the 
elephant, or prevent the ichneumon from eating into the crocodile's 
belly ? In fact, what could it be but a miracle to collect such a 
vast and varied gathering from all quarters of the world in perfect 
harmony and omer, and disperse them in the same way to their 
own peculiar regions, and keep them in such peace and quietness 
whilst encircled within the walls of that wooden vessel P 

Another objection, which is brought to bear by the defenders of 
the partiality side, is respecting the weight of water which it would 
require in order to cover the highest mountains to the height of 
twenty-two and a half feet, to which height the waters of the Delude 
are said to have risen. The quantity required, it is stated, would 
be eight times as much as there is at present contained in the 
earth, and the weight of this immense quantity of water would alter 
the centrifugal position of the earth, and cause it to come into 
contact with other bodies moving in space. This argument would 
be of ^eat weight if the earth were a plain ; but as it is round, it is 
of no importance, as the water would press equally upon all parts ; 
consequently, instead of moving its position, it would fix it even 
more firmly than at present. For instance, the water would press 
with equal weight in the region of the north pole as in the south, 
and in the torrid zone as well as in the frigid zone. 

I have thus endeavoured, to the best of my abili^, to defend 
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tik# niuYeKsalaity side of the D^oge. I oamaot aceount for aU or 
xmay of the circoiostajiseB in o<^Bec1ioii with it in a natasal poiiit 
of view, but only by a miraculous dkpray of tke omni|>otenoe of tlier 
AJka^^ity: and ifc ba£Bes my imaginatiion to conceire how tbe 
advo^dses of the partiality side can attempt ikx fakhom. the nnmeretui* 
civetuBstances ki connection with it, wiithout allowing a miracnloofl 
dsn^lay of Jdmighty powOT. Supposiiig, for example, HiAt tker 
I>^Lge waaonly partiaL It is said thad; the waters ^evailed fifteen 
calNt» aibtwe i^e highest monatains. I wonid ask. What naiioxftL 
pewar oonld keep them in that position P Their terminus must be 
ei^r simikr to the sides of me Bed Sea vrdien the childreit of 
larari walked through as on dry land, viz., a wall on each ^de^ oc 
they must be obstrocted by a very hi;^ mountain ; but even sup^ 
poemg the latter, the water would be seren and a half yards aboYO' 
its levering head. And what natural power^ I would ask, could 
pserent them £rom running into the next valley, until at leaet they 
had become level with the mountain P But this supposition will not 
bear the strictest investigation, as there is no considerable portion 
of tiie wcn^ld that is encircled on all sides by mountains in a square 
so as if filled to become a monger reservoir ; and, even if it warn 
partial, liiat part of the ^obe would harve to be a very extensiv« 
portion to contain, even if huddled indiscriminately together, the 
immense population of animated nature whieh, according to the 
siqpportera of the partiality side,, exi^^ed at thigf tkne. 

1 must now leave the question for &rther diseussion^ at the samft 
time ^^ressing my sincere belief in the universality of the Deluge.; 

W. K. 

AFFISMATIVB JlETICLB.— II. 

Ih the first affirmative article it has been shown that a univertsal 
Bel^e was, under a mistake of the £[ebrew idiom, inferred fronL 
the lacn^a^e employed in Genesis, while &omr precisely ^milar: 
expressions in the same book, aatd elsewhere, no- sudi erroneous oon^ 
crasion has been drawn ; and that the Mosaie account, freed firom 
the glosses whieh have been put upon it by friends, and insistent 
upon by the enemies of a revelation, asserts, simply the fact of a 
stupendous fi:ood, such as never oociM*red before m the history of 
the human race, and was not to occur again with the like efiect \v^(m 
meakind. Science has served the cause of rdligion by showmg, 
where the interpreter was wrong; and geological inveatigatiimv 
hm& made the fact of suck a Deluge, as Moses reeords> probable* 
by (revealing simikr occurrences in the pre- Adamite earth. The 
ciedibHity of the narrative in Geneva is confirmed by arguing on> 
the eoBftlary supposition. Assume that the writers on the negatuve 
side are correct, and then observe the tlifleuliy of their position* 

First, it follows tl»t the book of Genesia is a fabulous }mt03Pj^ 
Thift is the position taken up by " M^** who would have ue " numblNr 
such inconsistent accounts with the traditiena of old" (p. 161).: 
Here, however, he eaanot stop ; his inlNwn^e, if righ^ takes him 
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neoegsarilj to the whole length of rejecting the Bible altogether. 
!Noali was no mythical personage with the jjrophets. Ezekiel (xiy. 
14) believed in the existence of this patriarch; Isaiah took i^e 
Deluge to be a great £act (Isa. ]iv. 9) ; Christ believed in the same. 
great catastrop^he (Matt. xxiv. 37; Lnke xvii. 26). The apostle 
jPanl believed in the existence of the ark, the destraotion of the 
vrJiole hnmaa race, and the salvation of Noah and his family by 
faith (Heb. xi. 7). The apostle Peter vouches for the correctness 
of the Mosaio account in both his epistles (1 Pet. iii. 20 ; 2 Pet. ii. 
5). If Moses was wrong, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Paul, and Peter, and our 
Lord himself, were aU under a great ^d fatal mistake! The 
insfiratLon of Isaiah, Ezekiel, the apostles Paul and Peter, stands 
or mils with the inspiration of Moses. On the view taken by '* M.," 
thay were either deceived, or were deceivers. His task, uid that 
of tibose who follow him, is not so easy as they may suppose. The 
"wifiters on the negative side must prove the whole New Testament 
to be unworthy of belief, before they can show that the Mosaic 
aceount is incredible. Our Lord vouches for the truthfulness of 
that history, and to {>rove that history to be a fable, is to prove that 
Ghrifit himself was mistaken. Is " M." prepared to do this ? In his 
first paragraph (p. 161), he talks in a manner most offensive to those 
who believe in the Old Testament. Is he prepared to go the 
length of rejecting the New as well as the Old? He refuses to 
" bow" to what he is pleased to call a " sectarian rendering ;" does 
he also refuse to bow to the '* rendering" which Christ and His 
afostles have given of the Deluge H He speaks of " the evidence" 
on which the Old Testament rests, as worthless (p. 161), forgetting 
that a part of that evidence is given by Christ and His apostles. 
He must either retract, or be numbered among thorough-goin^ 
infidels ; and, however unpleasant his position, he must accept with 
manly fortitude "the hard names usually hurled — the stigma cast—* 
at those who hold heterodox views" (p. 163). . , 

"We see nothing in his article to warrant the inference that 
"M." is wiUing to take all the consequences of his position. The 
whole article shows he has made that very common mistake with 
inexperienced thinkers, that objections are arguments, or that 
difilculties in interpretation disprove the credibility of a passage 
in the Bible. He should read Archbishop Whately's objection* 
to the existence of Nanoleon Bonaparte, and try if he canr 
answer them 5 and he will see that though any man, any child> 
can object, it is not any man that can answer the objection, and 
that the account ^ have in the Bible may, notwithstanding, be 
perfectly credible. • 

We may notice another of the difficulties in which the negative 
writers involve themselves, but of which they seem unconscious. 
The Chaldeans had a tradition that the god Chronus revealed the 
iraminency of a great deluge to their king Xisuthrus, and directed 
him to save himself, relations, and certain animals, by building and 
taking refuge in a vessel of enormous dimensions. This ark ulti- 
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mately rested on a mountain in Armenia. The Persians have a 
similar tradition. Manetho, the Egyptian historian, and Plato, 
show^ the Egyptians belieTed that the gods once purified the earth 
by a universal deluge. Every schoolboy has had the striking coin- 
cidences pointed out to him between j5eucalion*s deluge and that 
of Noah. Ovid gives a poetical account, and Lucian's description 
was obviously borrowed Trom the traditions more correctly given in 
Genesis. The Chinese account makes the waters cover tne tops 
of the highest hills, reaching to the heavens. Sir William Jonea 
shows that Satyavrata is the Hindoo Noah. Coxcox was the 
jM!exican Noah, as shown by Humboldt. The Peruvians, the 
'Brazilians, and various North American tribes, have traditions of a 
•fltupendous deluge. Now the objectors have to account for the 
universality of these traditions. It was once incorrectly assumed 
that the universality of the tradition proved the universality of the 
Deluge of Noah. The universality, however, proves only that all 
'these nations have, as stated in Genesis xi., sprung from one 
, conmion stock, and carried with them, wherever they were dis- 
persed, the tradition of one and the same stupendous fact. Other 
fearful and extensive catastrophes have occurred in the world, but 
the only tradition which is umversal is that of a deluge which swept 
away the whole human race. Let the writers on the negative side 

give a little attention to this fact. Local traditions are not to be 
ghtly dismissed. Traditions common to the human race can be 
accounted for only on the supposition of a common origin, and that 
origin we hold to be either tne Mosaic account or the basis of that 
account. If a more reasonable explanation cannot be given, the 
universality of the traditions of a deluge which swept away the 
whole human race, except one family saved in an ark, will always 
be one evidence that what Moses states was a great fact. 

Objections establish the truth. Our notions of the stability of a 
rock are derived from attempts to shake it, or from observing how 
^,the waves beat against it only to expend their fury. The evidences 
Hof Christianity would never have reached their present state of 
impregnability without the objections of sceptics. Without a 
Julian, a Porphyry, a Celsus, we should never have had the early 
defenders of Christianity. Had there been no Voltaires, Bousseaus, 
Bolingbrokes, Humes, and Gibbons, we should never have had a 
Butler, a Paley, or a Lardner. Had there been no writers, who, 
with a little smattering of geology, combined a great deal of ill-will 
against Christianity, the Mosaic account would to this day have 
been defaced by the glosses of mistaken commentators. It is thus 
that ' geology has done great service to Scripture, at the expense of 
both a certain class of geologists and a certain class of theologians. 
. It is thus that the discussion of the present subject in this periodical , 
will subserve the cause of truth, if the objections of the negative 
-writers are unsound, our faith in Moses will be strengthened. Let 
-Ois, then, see what the objections urged by " M." are worth. 

I. "The narrative is made by we know not whom" (p. 161). 
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The yalue of tbis remark depends entirely upon the components of 
the "we." The objector may be ignorant of this fact; but how 
does that prove that the Mosaic account of the Deluge is not con- 
sistent with geology P Such ignorance proves nothing ; — ^but if it 
be wilful P According to Havemick, a German, "it is certain that 
the author of the Pentateuch asserts himself to be Moses.** In the 
•* Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature *' the Professor follows up this 
statement by others, showing that every effort has failed to prove 
that Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch, and, therefore, of 
Genesis, one of the Pentateuch. 

II. " That the book containing * the narrative * was unknown to 
the world until 287 years before the christian era" (p. 161). This 
mi^ht be as trae as it is incorrect, and'yet not prove that the nar- 
rative is inconsistent with the facts of science ; and it is this point 
that " Mi** had to prove. The Hebrew canon was fixed in the time of 
Ezra, some 400 years before the christian era, and has remained as 
then fixed up to the present moment. Dr. Graves, in his " Lectures 
on the Pentateuch," has given reasons which show, first, that it was 
known 580 years, and then 970 years,. before the christian era 
(" Lectures,'* pp. 9 and 10) ; and, lastly, " from the very era when 
the Mosaic institutions commenced" (lb,, p. 21). According to 
Dean Prideaux, Zoroaster fabricated his Magian system in the 
reign of Darius, the age of Ezra ; according to Edward Gibbon, 
the sceptical historian of the " Decline and Fall," some thousands of 
years before. If " M.** take Prideaux for his guide, the Zendavesta 
existed five centuries before the christian era ; if he prefers the 
authority of Gibbon, that work existed at least a thousand years 
before. In the Zendavesta, Zoroaster introduces Adam and Eve, 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, and Solomon ; and gives, in a garbled 
form, the same history of the Creation and the Deluge which we 
have in Genesis. At least one century before the date assigned by 
" M.** the narrative in the book of Genesis was known, not only 
wherever Judaism existed, but wherever the Magian system flou- 
rished. If " M.'s ** rash and extravagant assertions are to pass for 
"facts,** we do not wonder that, in page 163, he begs his " friends 
will serve him in tendering something more than mere statements 
in opposition." The assertion that "even the Jews themselves 
make no mention of such compositions until 800 years after Moses," 
is another of the " eagles'* to which it had been better for " M.** if 
the British Controversialist had given no " wings.** 

ni. " The d^te of the Deluge is unreliable" (p. 161). Had " M.*' 
based this remark on the general difficulties which beset all ancient 
chronology, the objection might be passed over to writers debating 
a question difierent from the one he professes to take into hand. 
His reason for showing the date of the Deluge to be an anachronism 
is, however, the expression in Gen. xii. 10, according to which, 
Egypt at the time of Abraham*s visit was " a great and powerful 
kingdom.** We say, an expression in Gen. xii. 10, if we read with 
ihe eyes with which " M.*' sees things. There is, however, not a word 



m ihB paaaage, nor y^ in ihe chapter, aboot Eg^t beings " m 
kinjpionfc" — ^not a word about its being either " great" or " pow^SfaL"" 
It IS dear that, as usual with, the detractors of Scripture* *' M," 
has adopted the obj^c^ona of some infidel writer, withcpt taking; 
erren 1^ trouble to " exercise one of the behest principlee of oue 
existence," that is, to think for hiflmself. " We," he tdls us, '' bow 
to no merely seetarian reading" (p. L63) ; why then does he bow to 
thisi rendering, which is no rendierinff at all, out the gloss of Bom»' 
ignorant writer whose words he haa mistaken f<nr the words 
of Moses P Had the passage contained ^^lat '* M." has unwittingly 
inserted in it, it Tyould not have proved the point he wishes. In ihe 
area, now the site ol the Dead Sea, th^re were in Abraham's time 
five "kings" (Gkn.. xiv. 1, 2);. and in the Canaan conquered 
by Joslma, wh£sh was. small comjMaed with the Aoglo-Saxou Hep- 
tsrchY, th^ were no les^ than thiirty-one kings (Josh. xii. 31). LiJ 
the G[!urkisb empire^ ehie& of petty districts are to. this hour called 
sultans. If " M." would thence condude that these distriets* eaeli 
witk a sukui at its head, were " great and powerfiil ]dngdiNns»."'he. 
would proFe himself as ignorant of modem customs and faoti, aa h& 
is of Scripture t^cms a^ied to things in the remote past» 

lY. ** in these 292 years the Caucasian type must have passedl 
into the Negro," <&c. (p. 161). Why mnstP Accordii^ to thft 
Mosaic account, Egypt was peopled by the descendants' of Ham» 
and,: th^efbre» not by those of the Caucasian type, idiioh aa^ima^ 
from another branch. Egypt was conquered by a race of i£e« 
Shemitic family, who rul^ for some five centuries. There may,, 
therefore, ba ** Negro, remaxas" in £g3rptian tombs, and yet the 
in£GB»nee made by ''M." may be pr^K)8t«rous, that ** the CaucasiasL 
type- passed into the lSegro»** This inyasioni of Negro-land by^ 
the descendants of Shem. would lead to the introduction of th[ef 
"eomplex Hindoo-Grecian mythology," without proving that the 
Mosaic " accounts" are " inconsistent," or the unworthy " traditioHS 
of old" (p. 161). A writer, who gives ua such "facts," may welL 
deporecate " mere statements" fr<»n the opposite quarter. 

The objections which "M." has numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 (pp. 161 
and 162) are all based on the rendmng of Gen. vii. 19, which 
staikds at the head of his article. After the quotation, we have the 
following remark, — "This statement, we admits is int^kled i»r 
c<mvey tke idea that the whole earth was covered with water," &. 
(p. 161). The words w« have italicized contain the asBumptim of 
the point which has to be proved by the writers of the negative 
articles. According to the use of universal terms byMoeesv nQt 
sudi inference, as.dniwn by " M.," can be established. What "M." 
chooses to " admit" is that whidai he has to prove. Let itv be^ 
shown, on the most rigid principles of phiLdogical criticism, that 
Moses asserts nothing less than a deluge lising to "some 27,000 
feet above tho sea-level" (p. 161), and we have nothing to say aOr 
the affirmative side of tike (question. In (Kur former article we have- 
advanced reasons for beiieving that a imiversal deluge, of the 
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mftgnibuia-anoe supposed, i» not asserted by Moses. Let tkese amc 
ments bereftited ; out not with, auck *' facts ' as ave toniriied by **MJ' 

£[is fifbh objeetion, answered bj a re^srence to tke embfemstia 
yision in Acts x^ as shown in onr first artiolft, ceoitaina a enrioiv 
asBiimption. '* M." first of all crowds a number of aninmis int» 
the ark which Moses did not, and: then,, upon hia own created 
diiScnlty, founds another equally inwanary.. Howv he wiskes tf 
know^ could sor many ^ inmates breathe,. haTing bvit one window 
half a yard square" ^^ 162) P Surdy a writer, Ii^fore he attacks so? 
sacred a thing a»the foundation of all our hopes c^ immortality, 
ought to taike some pains to understand what ne objects to. The 
word he takes for a ** window," means a tranmareney or translu- 
cency, from which ite use, for the purpose of ifiumination, but not 
of Tentilation, can be gathered. Its very object was to admit light 
and exclude water, and, therefore, it was air-tight. We are not 
, informed what jDrovision was made for ventilation ; but that it was 
ample is shown in the fact, that all the ark contained managed to 
breathe. That, again, this window was " half a yard square,'* is a 
gloss of " M.'s " own. The probability is, that the ** cubit " was the 
width only of the skylight, extending from one end of the ark to the 
other; but the account is as difficult as that of the temple built by 
Solomon, and nothing certain can be gathered from it. The haste 
with which the cubit is squared by •* M." does not look well by tkr 
side of the " honest convictions " stated ok pa^e 163. 

if bold assertions may be taken for '' facts,' it would be impos- 
sible to answer the statement, that beasts '* were first divided " into 
clean and unclean, "for the Jews only under Moses. There 
were no Jews in the time of Noah " (p. 162). Because there were 
no Jews in Noah's time, does it follow that this patriarch was 
omnivorous, that cats and dogs were equally palatable to him with 
skeep and oxen P Every nation has had its sacrifices, every nation 
kas rejected some as "imclean" for saerificial a»well as euknary 
poffDOses; and yet Noak, who saorifieed as well as Abel, knew 
nothing of sueh difGerinees ! 

''^M." closes his paper hj the remark, that ke "takes his stand 
upon one of the highest princrples of onr existence, that is, the right 
to think " (p. 163). As a rfourisfi, this may look well, but who informed 
him that he must not think ? A thing of necessity ia, in this sent^iser 
turned into a question of rights. To take it as he puts it, we musft 
remind him that we know nothing of naked rights. £very right ha» 
its obligations, and one of them in this ease is that we skould think 
fairly. If we concede the right, we enforce also its resi)oiiaibilitie8. 
'Before any reasonable man will endeacvour to midermine faitk in 
Christianity,, he will make sure of his ground. To treat objectuHM 
as aa^uments, to eonfound the difSculties of an interpreter with the 
falkbilty of Moses,, is neither logic nor *' one of the kighest pvin- 
ciples of our existence;" We hold that reverent caution is one of 
those priifeGiples, aoid others whieh ** M." has disregarded. 

Agson, ve do BCct see the eonnection between me two things in 
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the statement, that the right to think being ** admitted, all the rest 
mnat follow, for thought without utterance is like a wingless eagle " 
(p. 163). Does "M." ntter all his thoughts? Some of them are 
wingless; in such cases what becomes of the right? Is it any 
man's duty to give wings to such thoughts as he puts as objections ? 
Plainly the thmg in his mind is not the thing he put upon paper: 
He was thinking of the liberty of speech, and wrote down the 
necessity of thinking, or rather the right, which, if anybody would 
absurdly question, he cannot belong to the readers of the British 
Controversialist. Let " M.," then, think, simply because he must ; 
let him publish, simply because he may, at least in this periodical ; 
but let him remember, that what is published cannot be recalled, 
and in all sacred matters entails most serious responsibilities. 

Sedgwick. ^ 



AEE THE MODEEN PHENOMENA, DESIGNATED "SPI- 
RITUAL MANIFESTATIONS," GENUINE? AND HAVE 
WE IN THEM SATISFACTORY EVIDENCE OF IN- 
TEECOUESE WITH THE INHABITANTS OF TBE 
SPIRITUAL WOELDP 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE.— VI. 

It appears to me that the last article on the negative side does 
not 'attack the evidence for the truth of spiritualism at aU. False 
reports of Mr. Joseph Barker's death, the mferiority of Mr. Home's 
performances to the miracles of Jesus, the failures of Latter Day 
Saints, the confusion among spiritualists, and the varieties of creed 
among the supposed spirits, and, lastly, the fact that Southey and 
Coleridge, Washin^n, Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin, are 
represented as makmg communications utterly unworthy of them, 
all these together fail in upsetting the evidence that abounds for 
phenomena ennobling, soul-elevating, consoling, beneficent, true, 
and imaccountable on any other theory than that proposed by the 
spirituaHsts. 

What a case could not Mr. Johnson make out against Christi- 
anity, if he were to set to work to treat it in a similar way! 
Among those that consorted with Jesus himself there was a traitor ; 
apostles quarrelled, and made mistakes ; false Christs appeared, and 
false gospels ; bishops disgraced themselves by wraughng and con- 
tention, and resorted even to personal violence to put Sown their 
opponents ; and — but why go on to the times when Eome opened 
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tbe floodgates of yillany on the clmroh of ClinBt, and nothing was too 
cruel or U>o mean, if only an end were to be gained, from the butchery 
and torture by wholesale to the manufacture of holy coats and 
winking Virgins P But, my brother, it is not good to look at any- 
thing in God*s world in this critical and fault-Snding spirit ; and I 
invite you to look with me on the spiritualistio phenomena and 
tendencies for the true and the good that may be found in them, as 
I trast I may be enabled to display them in the remainder of this 
article. 

Dr. John F. Gray, ui eminent physician in New York, gives the 
following as his reasons for believmg that spirits communicate with 
men in me body. He arranges them in three categories : — 

" 1. Phenomena of a physical nature not referable to the laws of 
physical relation, such as the moving of ponderable bodies inde- 
pendent of earthly mechanics; the production of a very great 
variety of sounds m our midst, also independent of any known or 
conceivable mechanical apparatus ; the producing of lights of 
various colours, sizes, shapes, degrees of brilliancy, and duration of 
incandescence, in every case without the presence of any chemical 
agents or apparatus known to or usable by us mortals ; and, lastly, 
the reproduction of living material bodies, through which extem- 
poraneous, but real and tangible physical organizations, the spirits 
have re-appeared to their friends on earth, expressing successfully 
their peculiarities of physical form and movement, and likewise 
their peculiar and distinctive modes of apprehension, feeling, and 
intellection. Through the temporarily organized effigies of their 
former earthly bodies they have (as I know from several instances 
of recent date) spoken to and sung with their relatives here, and 
have given many other equally palpable proofs of their ability to 
reconstruct and inhabit a physical form. 

" 2. Phenomena of a mental nature not referable to earthly volition 
and intelligence, such as the contriving and producing of the phy- 
sical phenomena above cited ; the production of writings in various 
ancient and modern languages, wholly unknown to those in whose 
presence they have been executed ; the utterance of unmistakable, 
prophecy ; the narration of events, and the recital of mental facts 
that are transpiring in distant places— often across broad oceans ; 
the improvisation and incredioly rapid production of symbolic 
drawings and elaborate pictures by parties not versed in the 
pictoriS art, and unable to explain the symbols they have executed, 
and combined in such a way as to convey a good lesson of life, or 
renew a long-buried personal reminiscence; lastly, felicitous and 
accurate impersonations of parties long departed this life, and 
wholly unknown and unheard-of by the personators. ■ 

** 3. My faith in the real presence of my brother and sister humans, 
who have risen out of the earth-form, is intensified by the meUow 
light which the philosophy of spirit-intercourse sheds over all 
departments of human history and human science. By teaching 
us the models of inspiration, and warning us of the quicksands of 



interpdofcioii, it«aa(^t[i!fies aUiKSi^ons^^nd so^'^s ^frem^eicoBOc^laBt 
lywery irue and^e&erflftde loonnment of "^e dzyine -expedience of i^e 
^reat past. ®y g^eTetiliiig the dual plane cf <lin;inffn consciouBness, it 
founds a positi^sse pBjchology, and teaebes -wliere "to look for well- 
springs of iniBention and progress. By Teviving <^e ancaent Qcreik 
iiarmondal liypotJMsis, it reconciles us to the hard ministry of sin and 
jorrow, of ignorance and suffering." 

Tt is not my pnrpese in this paper to produce i^e evidence by 
which the foregoing statements are supported. Any candid Tcader 
^f the numerous spiritualistic publications, and every 'earnest in- 
quirer, must go through the labour of coHecting evidence for %im- 
self. There is no hu^ gC it. No facts in history are better attested ; 
and, what is more, iii« chief witnesses are still hving, and capable of 
repeating and amplifying their testimony. The facts recorded are 
Buch as they 'oould not be mistaken about ; and their coming for- 
ward as witnesses has subjected them to much annoyance and 
paki. No faets whatever,- therefore, in the records of tne remote 
past admit of being verified to the same degree as these. No 
believer in the phenomena rect^ed in the ^spels is in a position 
to reject these. Certainly, no one is in a position to give a negative 
opimon on the subject, who has not gone through the evidence, and 
inquired carefully fbr himse^. I have selected Dr. Gray's state- 
ment of reasons, first, because they are a good epitome of the 
phenomena, with some of the tendencies of the movement ; and, 
secondly, because Dr. Gray is an eminent and well-known man. 
Mr. Benjamin Coleman, in the September number of the Spiritual 
Meigazmet says of him, — " He is a gentleman enjoying a prominent 
position in society, a scholar, highly respected by tne community 
m which he resides, and, though m has been an open and un- 
flinching advocate of spiritualism for several years, he has, I am 
told, tte latest practice of any physician in New York." To my 
mmd, his statement describes phenomena at the very first sight 
fiugsestive of the agency of intelligent personal beings, and, on 
ifomier reflectiwi, incapable of any oi^er explanation. 

There are many, however, I believe, who cannot conceive how a 
spiritual being can communicate with persons intiie flesh ; to them 
such coaimunication appears an impossibility, and they refuse, 
therefore, to receive evidence on the subject. 1 am inclined to rank 
Mr. Bray in this class, since he says that ** disembodied spirit, or 
mind unconnected with organization, is without the range of our 
experience ; we have no means of knowing, then, whether such a 
thmg exists or not." Also, " The believers affirm the existence of 
a ^ spirit world ;*. now there is no natural evidence for the existence 
of mind unconnected with organization." 

If Mr. Bray means by this that spirit, after having put ofi" its 
eartiily body, is necessarily unconnected with organization, and 
that hence me means of communicating with it are wanting, and 
all evidence, therefore, in proof of such communication is merely 
evidence for an impossibihty, — ^if he means this, I would remark 
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that a spirit ttsy put ^«ff its eairtihji^oirm and yet ^osseas an organiza- 
tion of a more refined eiiaraoter than the one at has laid aside^— 
jformed intliis latter, indeed, and pei^eoted by^itsinetramentality, 
'bat now ind^endent of it, just -as the biitterfly is ind^endent of 
tbd Ohrysalis m whidh it wae 'foraoed. On fiuch aview, — «nd the 
thing is poBsible^—believed in, indeed, devoutly by multitudes, — 
oominumcatien'with spirltB m i^e eartiiJfbnn becomes possible, and 
'mdenoe a» to such «<»amunication admissible. I 'may add thtft, as 
we hare no laaoWledge 0f spirit apart from organization, as, in fact, 
we have hitlwrto 'held con/forse with the Due only through the 
ii»trumentality of the other, the prdbabfiities are all in foyour of 
such being always the case. 

l^ere are none, I suppose, wlio would deny tfaepossibiity'df our 
eodstenoe after death. If there should .be, thk paper is not, of 
course, meant for them. I assume that niy readers all concede 
atda to be possible. 

It wiU also be conceded me, I tihiink, that if the means of com- 
munieation existed and could be found, our spirit friends woidd he 
glad to use them. Judging of Item by ourselves, we know fthey 
would ; and the impoclant use to which such communications could 
be put are obvious. Proofs of the continuity of existence beyond 
what is called death ; consc^tion for bereavemeirt ; advice When 
needed ; ^assistance under temptation ; warnings of approaching 
danger ; rescue from actual danger ; alleviation bf ^le i\h of Hfe by 
assurances of a hapj^ future ; and, ^happiness 'Of httmxiness, the 
^realization of the dinsiam of our youth« the possession of dear ^tods 
who can read our very thoughts, and sympathise with us in our 
frail condition, and assist us at need; — no tongue can tell, no 
language describe, the manifold advantages and blessings of snch 
communication. The good of spiritualism P What is itP Oh, 
how the heart mourns over the daricness of such a question ! 

I am tempted to insert here a communication received by Mrs. 
Gk>urlay, the esteemed friend of the late Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia. 
See Hare*s "Experimental Investigation of the Spirit Mani&sta- 
tions," p. 186. - 

After experiencing in the right hand and arm a feeling analogous, 
she says, to a slight electric shock, she was infiuenced to write the 
following impressive words :— 

" My beab Child, — Your mol^er would impart to you a few 
thoughts relative to an event which is generally regarded with 
unspeakable horror. I mean the dissolution of the material body. 
Death should present no terror to the mind, since it is but a 
transition of the spirit to a more exalted and perfected state of 
being ; a disunion of the imperishable and eternal princi|>les of the 
soul and spirit &om t^eir temporary home in the physical form. 
It is but the door at whose threshold the spirit lays aside its worn- 
out garment, to appear clothed in its muck more beautiful habiH- 
ments in the spiritual realm ; the entrance to * a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.' 
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" To the mind that yiews that change in the condition of the 
spirit in its tme light, it will appear a necessai^ preliminary step 
in the deyelopment of the immortal germ to a higher and much 
more glorions existence. With, the gross earthly bodjr the spirit 
could not inhabit the celestial spheres, nor rove the Elysian fielos of 
eternal progression. You have a rosebud in your keeping, which 
must expand to an immortal flower in heaven. Earth has given it 
birth, but its vitality is feeble. It needs transplanting into a more 
geniai soil in the garden of our Father and our Grod, where it will 
ultimately unfold its fair and beautiful properties. In other words, 
your little infant, Emily, will soon join me, for I perceive that 
disease is deep seated in her system, a disease that no remedy cap. 
reach. Be prepared, then, my dear child, for the change which is 
soon to take place. Prepare for the messenger, Death ! Be calm ! 
be firm ! Your mother, Ltdia." 

" This was a manifestion to me of a spirit-mother's love and 
watchful care. She foresaw that the inevitable event was at hand. 
She perceived that our darling was incurably diseased. Although 
I trembled at the thought of parting with my treasure, still I was 
much calmer and more resigned, in consequence of this parental 
warning, when the dread summons came. 

" Three weeks passed, and still there was no apparent change in 
our little one from her usually healthy condition.^ My husband had 
business which called him to Philadelphia. At his urgent request, 
I accompanied him. We left our little ones in charge of a female 
friend and a faithful nurse, intending to be absent about two weeks. 

" Ten days subsequent to our departure from home, I received a 
strong impression to return, and that my presence would soon be 
required there. My husband objected, on the ground that his 
business was unfinished. I proposed returning alone, but he was 
unwilling, and we started for home the next morning. We found 
our children all well. I was joked about my spiritual impression, 
and was told it was the resxdt of imagination. On the day succeed- 
ing our return, however, our dear child was taken sick, and after 
an illness of three days, her enfranchised spirit passed from earth 
to heaven." 

Let us suppose, then, that such a communication would be estab- 
lished, if it were possible, and I think I have shown that it would 
be inestimably precious. We have now to consider what evidence 
there is for the existence of means for such a communication. It 
has been abundantly shown, and it has, indeed, passed into general 
belief, that individuals can be put into such a state as that, with or 
without the presence of the mesmeric sleep, their cerebral organiza- 
tion shall pass out of the control of their own will, and under that 
of another individual. The individual, while in this state, can be 
made to forget his most intimate knowledge, even his own name ; 
he can be made to believe anything, at the will of the mesmerizer, 
even that he is somebody else than himself— the French emperor, 
or Julius Caesar, a cat, a rat, or a walking-stick. 
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I think it will be conceded by most, that under certain conditions 
the hxunan cerebral and nervous organization can be thus controlled 
by the wiU of another. This other is in an earthly body, but what 
is to prcTcnt such control taking place after the indiyidnal has put 
off his earthly body? What is there to prevent a spirit from 
exercising this control P The possession of an earthly body maybe 
a necesssuy condition for sucn control, or it may not ; it may be 
an impediment. However, I am not here attempting to prove that 
spirit communications take place in this way, but that it is possible 
they may do so. If it be possible they may do so, then is evidence 
admissible on the subject. 

Again, Mr. Sogers has abundantly Shown, in the instances of 
Frederika Hauffe, the seeress of Prevorst, and of Angelique Cottin, 
tiiat the human organization, under certain conditions, has power 
to move, without contact, ponderable objects in its neighbourhood, 
witii considerable force, and to cause the production of raps and 
other noises, even at very considerable distances ; and these phe- 
nomena would occur, both with and without the consciousness and 
the will of the individual. Now, if the human organization, in the 
one case, may be imder the control of another, why not in the 
other case, and raps and movements be produced at the will of a 
spirit, through the organization of a human being yet in the flesh ; 
especially if, as we have seen, these human beings may be some- 
times unconscious and involuntary agents in the operation P But 
sometimes they were voluntary agents; and this fact shows that 
the phenomena at times are subject to the will; why not, then, 
at other times ? Subject to the will of the individual at one time, 
they may be under the control of another individual at another time, 
when the individual is unconscious of the fact ; as we have seen to 
be the case in the so-called phreno-mesmeric phenomena. If, then, 
these external phenomena can be produced by the will of another 
being, they can oe produced intelligently, and become the means of 
communication. It is curious that the mesmeric sleep was at first 
as much disbelieved in as the spiritual phenomena are now, and no 
evidence would convince some people, as long as it stood alone ; 
but when greater wonders appeared in the field, whether phreno- 
mesmeric or clairvoyant, then the least wonder was admitted, in 
order, upon the admission of the lesser, to deny the greater. Then 
spiritiudism appeared, and before its claims clairvoyance became 
probable, and was even made the means of trying to explain away 
what people would not and could not believe. 

Mr. Sogers's book is an elaborate attempt at this, and is a 
valuable collection of facts, well put together and fairly reasoned 
from ; but he does not appear to see that these facts can be reasoned 
upon as presenting a possible instrumentality to invisible intelligent 
agents for communicating with this our earth-world. J£ he can 
show, as he does show, that abnormal phenomena can be pro- 
duced by the human organism, and influenced by a foreign will, 
under certain conditions, he supposes it must be always so ; and if 
1861. T 
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a medium can control the answers, and make them what he likes, at 
will, or if a person present can — one who is yet in the form — he 
supposes that it must always be so ; not obserying that where one 
wiU can control, another may, whether in or out of me earthly body, 
and thus the spiritual hypothesis become possible, and evidence m 
its favour be admissible. Such evidence we have, of erery possiUe 
kind eyes have seen, and hadids have handled. The most minute 
characteristics of perscmal identity have been produced without the 
direct intervention of any persons still in the earth-form, as hand- 
writing, portraits, &c., &c. ; in fine, evidence of so unmistakeable a 
character, that if it be not sufficient to establish personal identity, 
then there are no means within the compass of human wit to 
establish it. In faith I wait for the fuller development of these 
glorious phenomena, which, not having seen myself, I believe on 
the testimony of others, and earnestly recommend the subject to the 
patient and reverential and prayerful attention of all lovers of 
truth and goodness. I should like to say something of the te&- 
dencies of the movement, theological and. otherwise, but I have 
already trespassed so much on the space of this Magazine, and 
perhaps on the patience of its readers, that I wDl bring my obser- 
vations to a close. Thomas HayIiB, M.D. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — VI. 

The writers of the affirmative articles misconceive the (juestibn 
at issue. They have, in each paper, argued on the supposition that 
the manifestations are denied, which is not the case. The pheno- 
mena are admitted, but the question is, Are these manifestations 
spiritual P Their genuineness depends upon their being what it is 
asserted they are — spiritual. That a party of Jadies and gentlemen 
feel and see tables moving, hear music, &c., <&c., on certain occa- 
sions, is affirmed by the one set of writers, and taken on trust by 
another. But this is not the point in debate. The question to be 
answered is. Are these phenomena spiritual P Observe a specimen 
of the answers given in the course of this debate : " A few days ago 
we put the question to Mr. Wells, ' Have the American spiritualists, 
according to your experience, a large development of the organs of 
wonder, or a love of the marvellous P He answered, ' No ; they are 
sceptical, and have become spiritualists by investigation and reason- 
ing on the evidence adduced, of the phenomena presented.' ' Is 
Judge Edmonds,* we asked, * a credulous man P' Ans. *No ; quite 
the opposite ; so was Professor Hare * " (p. 31). With such matter 
the articles are filled; and yet not a step is made in advance. 
The question of credulity or incredulity is not; to be ascertained 
after this fashion ; except that the man who took such a reply from 
Mr. Wells has demonstrated the credulity of his own mind. Only 
fancy a judge, in one of our courts, calling on Mr. Welk to assure 
the jury, by an examination of the crania of the witnesses, that 
their testimony is reliable 1 Would not this be the qumtessence of 
absurdity P Can we imagine "Investigator" himself going to a 
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greater length of self-imposture P Henceforth we are no longer to 
regard the nature of the testimony itself, but call in itinerant 
phrenologists to show us whether the evidence giren is credible 
or incremble ! According to Shakspere, — 

** There's no art 
To find the midd's ooostr action in the face. 
He vfM a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute truth." 

But now-a-days, a man who has been imposed upon by his ima- 
gination calls upon another, similarly deluded, to prove that he 
IS incaj)able of being deceived. A juggler, who has tricked both 
out ot their common sense, refers to them as incapable of mis- 
taking sleight-of-hand for spiritual manifestations. One of the 
three at length discovers how grossly the charlatanism of the 
impostor has imposed upon his guUibihty ; with shame and sorrow 
he gives his " confessions," as a warning to the simple and super- 
stitious; and the one, whose "gains" are gone, and the otner, 
whose credulity has merged into fanaticism, denounce their former 
companion as " imbecile ;" as treating the world with " so much 
mental and moral nausea" (p. 27). All this melancholy exhibition 
of fraud, imposture, and ignorance is prefaced Tby such a sentence 
as the following : — "It is desirable, in conducting this controversy, 
that no quotations be made from unauthenticated publications ; 
that no testimony be cited which is not reliable; and no state- 
ment made which is not borne out by incontrovertible evidence" 
(p. 26). A table moves, not in broad daylight, but when " tvro 
large gas jets are burning" (p. 30) ; not among men who doubt, but 
among men whose whole conduct shows the prostration of every 
reasoning faculty; not among men separated and isolated, but 
when close togetner, when one knave can make a dozen at his will, 
and with their fall consent : then some heated imagination cries out, 
" They are raising me ;" because he says so, all at once see what he 
Buffgests; ludicrous antics are exhibited by the juggler; and the 
deluded circle cry out, A spirit ! a spirit ! The sober grieve for 
poor humanity ; and all who dread the reaction of such demoniacal 
sportinff with the mysterious organism of man are put down for 
incura we sceptics . S uch stuff is called * * incontrovertible evidence ! " 
reliable testimony ! " 

It is worth while noticing how " spiritualists " write one another 
up. The chirp of one cricket is nothing ; if a few thousand pipe 
and chime together, you have a vociferation that tells upon the 
deaf. Thus, while opponents are "superficial observers," and 
"imbeciles by their own showing" (p. 86), the spiritualists "have a 
clear head and a matured understanoing" (p. 28). B. B. is sent by 
" Investigator," after the fashion of those who cannot answer an 
argument, to learn Whately's " Logic " (p. 28) ; while Judge Ed- 
monds' head is sent to Mr. Wells to be proved to be incapable of 
delusion ! To have a rank among " Investigatbr's " " honourable 
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names" we must submit to be operated upon by either self-deceiverg 
or hypocrites, " Education, reliability, literary attainments, scien- 
tific knowledge, professional abihty " (p. 128), are all ranged on the 
side of " spintuausts." Men who can seriously write such articles 
as have appeared in this periodical, and can swallow the disgusting 
details published in the Spiritual Magazine, wonder that we can 
laugh At their follies. Incapable of discriminating between physical 
phenomena and spiritual manifestations, they complacently describe 
themselves as men having "an extensive acquamtance with the 
more inquiring of mankind " (p. 306). A person who can charao 
terize Faraday as '* a man of chemical tests and galvanic batteries," 

IB called in to assure us that ** Mr. A. L , of Liverpool," is " one 

of the strongest and closest reasoners he knows" (p. 87). A Mr. 
Home and a Judge Edmonds, who can believe that the creations of 
their own minds are the panacea of a fallen world, are put forth as 
the apostles of a new religion. Mr. Howitt, who can quote Balaam, 
and forget Balaam's ass, which rebuked him, is ushered in to silence 
opponents by his mere name. All this is, to us, extremely humili- 
atmg. 

The first article on the affirmative side assures us that "to a 
large number of sincere inquirers the Bible does not carry, to their 
minds, satisfactory evidence of the truth they seek, and are anxious 
to believe, respecting a future state of existence." This confession 
of infidelity in Moses, who, our Lord assures us, even at the burning 
bush, taught that God is not the Grod of the dead but of the living 
(Mark xii. 26) ; this infidelity in Christ, who has brought life and 
immortality to light by the Gospel (2 Tim. i. 10), we may let pass 
for what it is worth ; but we cannot leave the sequel to such a pas- 
sage without the exposure it deserves. Lxfidels perpetually indulge 
themselves in a species of cant, which they persist in declaring to 
be the monopoly of Puritans, Evangelicals, Calvinists, and Metho- 
dists. Here is a specimen : — after writing the above sentence, its 
author says, " Let it not be supposed that Bible testimony is under- 
valued" (p. 306). The hope of any satisfactory knowledge o^ a 
spirit- world being acquired from such a source has " descended to 
zero j" then comes the cant about " let it not be supposed," &c. 
The Gospel has " brought life and immortality to light ; under this 
light " millions of the human race groped on, with the vague hope 
tfia-t there might be a future and immortal state" (p. 306); but 
" let it not be supposed " that this " groping " imphes Egyptian 
darkness — quite the contrary. The most damaging statement is 
made, with an apology ! The traitor hands you over to Caiaphas 
with a kiss ; ana therefore let it not be supposed that he is guilty 
of turpitude added to treachery. Pilate releases Barabbas, and 
crucifies Christ between two thieves ; but before he does either, he 
calls for a basin of water, and washes his hands in innocency. The 
common instincts of our nature unite in saying, If you must be a 
traitor, betray, but not with a kiss ; if you must crucify, do it, but 
leave out the basin of water ;*if you must, like Saul, go to the 
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witch of Endor to know the future, let Samuel alone ; if you cannot 
helj) believing in a Home and an Edmonds, do, for God's sake, let 
Christ and Paul and Peter alone. They can maintain their eround 
better against your utmost powers of scepticism than with your 
miserable pretensions of frienaship. 

In the discussion of this question several important considerations 
have been entirely overlooked by writers on ooth sides. Granted 
that these manifestations are maae by spirits, what reason have we 
to believe that the spirits are good, and not evil? According to 
assumption on the part of spiritualists, and the supposed declara- 
tions of the " spirits ** themselves, the actors are the disembodied 
spirits of the late relatives and acquaintances of the " circle," or the 
ghosts of others who once lived on earth. As such they may 
deceive ; what evidence is afforded that they do not impose upon 
" the mediums " and others engaged in table- turning P In the nrst 
place we have the mere dicta of excited men that spirits are holding 
intercourse with tl^em ; in the next, the " mediums " have but the 
assertion of the " spirits " that they are spirits. We deny that the 
manifestations are spiritual; to meet tnis denial the affirmative 
writers have to show that it is impossible that they should be any- 
thing less than spiritual. Having settled this pomt* they have to 
show next that the agents are good spirits, and that they are 
incapable of deceiving men. We are told in the Bible that the 
world abounds in " seducing spirits," the spirits of " devils," and 
that we are not to " give heed to them." Are the affirmative writers 
to take for granted that their spirits are incapable of seducing P If 
they are to assume so vital a point, are others to submit to such 
assumption P Again : these spirits, assumed to be of the departed* 
are either under the control of God or belong to the rebel crew, 
and range the earth at their own will and pleasure. If we take 
the latter alternative, to hold familiar intercourse with them is 
treason against Heaven. If we take the more favourable view, they 
must have a commission to unveil the future, and that commissiou 
must not only be divine but well accredited. It is an obligation 
imposed upon all Christians not to " believe any spirit, but to try 
the spirits whether they are of God " (1 John iv. 1). How have 
"spiritualists" tried the beings they profess to have intercourse 
withP One Judge Edmonds tells us that "spiritualism . . • 
enforces the great law of the Creator by inducements hitherto 
unknown to man" (p. 29). We cannot take this "greatest of 
authorities on the subject" (p. 28) on his own showing, and no 
man of sober judgment would take this on the bare saying of the 
" spirits " themselves. Without a commission, they are rebels and 
impQstorsi with a supposed commission, unattested, no reasonable 
man wOl " give heed to them." The prophets, the apostles, our 
Lord himself, produced their commission to make revelations, — are 
these new teachers to be let off on easier terms P 

If the spiritualists consent to try them by ** their fruits," let the 
** healing the sick, giving sight to the blind, curing the lame" 
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(p. 29) e^st ia something better than th<^ paper of the Spiritnal 
Magazine, Let us have broad daylight, and not " two large gas 
jets " (p. 30). Let us hare the testimony to such pretensions from 
men not under suspicion,-— and all spiritualists are suspected parties. 
The testimony to such cures must come from men who do not 
believe in their reputed source. Such testimony we have to the 
miracles of Christ and the apostles. Men who denied the origin 
of their power were forced to admit the miracle. The cures pro- 
lessed by spiritualists are known only to themselves. 

If these spirits can hold intercourse with men, they may be 
turned to some advantage. Hamlet's ghost revealed, according to 
Shakspere, the mysteries of his foul murder. Judge Edmonds, 
ought never to lack evidence in criminal cases. Listead of emi- 
panelling a jury, he should form a circle select of "mediums." 
Instead of callmg earthly and fallible witnesses, he should repeat 
the incantation of the three witches in Macbeth : — 

" Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble: 
Cool it with baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good.'' 

If Judge Edmonds really believes in all he says, as tests abound, 
let him ^*try his spirits." We are informed that "the conditions 
and occupations of the inhabitants of the unseen world" are now 
to be witiiin our reach (p. 309) : — 

" Here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come." 

If T. P. B., after eight years', close investigation," has made 
this jump, let us have some of the results. Instead of knowing 
what spirits are about, we witness only the melancholy exhibition 
ef men mistaking the antics of jugglers in some cases, and curious 
magnetic phenomena in others, for "spiritual manifestations." 
But if this representation be the result of unreasonable scepticism, 
let UB have some knowledge of " the condition and occupations of 
the inhabitants of the unseen world." All that T. !P. B. and 
ethers have at present favoured us with, show that spirits "raise 
tables," make them " dance in the air," " ring bells, knot handker- 
ohiefs, pull clothes, pinch the bodies of those in the room," " play 
on guitars, concertinas, pianos," &c. (p. 309.) Had they not, as 
ohildren, enough of pinching one another's legs when on earth, tiat, , 
at the request of a circle of mistaken men aatU women, they should 
Iftave the " occupations " of their present state to repeat such antics P 
IsNjhis the way that infidels are to be converted? and, if so, to what 
willx the conversion lead, but from scepticism to grovelling super- 
8<atida P If spiritualism " reveals what is the existence into which 
we ar^ to pass when this life shall have ended" (p. 29), it reveals 
also that we shall, at the call of such men as Judge Edmonds, Home, 
and Hare, have to return and pinch the legs of tne poor mortals left 
behind. ^ . 
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There are two considerations which should not be lightly passed 
OTer. We have, first, something in the Bible about pernons who 
had really experience of "the condition and occupations" of the 
spirit- world ; and, secondly, something about the pretensions to the 
power of consulting familiar spirits. We shall close our arfciok 
with a few remarks on each of these facts. 

Mrst, Both in the Old and the New Testament times we luwe 
ii^tances of persons who rose from the dead. They either made or 
withheld revelations of what they saw, heard, mid felt as disembodied 
spirits. If they made any revelations, none are recorded. This 
silence, this reserve, is significant. It was because what they had 
to say of their experiences was either useless or injurious. If use- 
less, it is on the ground that what God saw fit to reveal of such 
matters was alreacfy on the pages of the Bible ; or, if they could add 
anything to the contents of Scripture, such additions were not 
necessary to the happiness of men. But if frcmi the silence of the 
Bible we infer that to know what they could communicate woxdd be 
injurious, then it is foUy and presumption to consult spirits about 
their present ** condition and occupations." That spirits re-entered 
their Dodies is a Scripture fact ; that there is no record of their 
c<mimunications is another fact : from this reserve you must infer 
one of two things, either the inutdity of such revelationa, or the 
pernicious consequences which would nave followed from recordinff 
them ; and, on either supposition, it is foUy to consult " spiritt * 
upon their condition and occupations. So far we have argued on 
the suppoution that persons who rose from the dead did make 
revelations of what they had seen and heard in their disembodied 
state ; but is the supposition probable P Is not the silence of Scrij;^ 
ture cm so interesting a matter an indication of what is affirmed m 
2 Cor. xii. 1-— 4P The very state in which the apo»tle was thrown 
was inexplicable, and the things he heard were such as it is " not 
lawful," that is, not possible, ** for a man to utter." We have not the 
organs wherewith to express, nor have spirits the powers by whioh 
to make to us intelligible, their ** condition and occupations." An 
idea of things we have never seen and cannot describe, or whidi 
does not come under the cognizance of even our present spiritual 
powers, is an impossible i&a. If the *' spirits " under question 
communicate anything, it must be something within the range of 
our earthly experience ; of their own experience they can reveal 
nothing, simply because as men we can comprehend nothing beyond 
l^e sphere to which our senses and our mental faculties are bound. 
Their superior knowledge does not imply their superior powers of 
communication, because those powers are imavailable through our 
ineapaoity. It is on this ground that in Scripture we have the 
revelation of a few abstract principles in relation to heavenly 
things. We are informed of future happiness, but of the particulars 
of which it is to consist, we are told nothing — nothing, because 
whatever should be stated would be imintelligible to us as we are. 
When T. P. B. and others talk of learning "the condition and 
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occupations of the invisible world," they simply talk nonsense — for 
to talk gravely of impossibilities is to talk nonsense. To take an 
instance — ^the " appearances of spirit hands'' (p. 309). " A spirit 
hath not flesh ana bones" (Luke zxiv. 39). Of what, then, did this 
''hand" consfstP Has 9k spirit hands at all P Can^e need any 
stronger proof of delusion than the statement that a Jumd is seen P 
If spirits have a body, and parts or members, does it follow that 
with our fleshly eyes we can see themP The phrase, "a spirit 
hand," is a contradiction ; the tlung meant is an absurdity, and its 
visibility is an impossibilihr. Men who can believe all this may 
well fill their articles with the overweening self-conceit that animates 
their authors. 

Second, To consult familiar spirits was a capital offence under the 
theocracy. The change which Christianity nas wrought is in the 
penalties attached imaer Moses, but the morality of the practice 
remains just as it was. If modern spiritualists really consult the 
spirits of the departed, and on such easy terms as sitting round a 
table, &c., then there is no reason for doubting that the reason why, 
diviners. Pythonesses, wizards, and witches were proscribed under 
Moses, was the unlawfulness of forsaking the divine oracles, and 
asking coimsel of spirits. If, however, we take the more general 
opinion, that the practice was condemned because it was either a 
delusion to suppose, or imposture to claim, the power of consxdting 
spirits, then it follows that the modern practice is equally criminal. 
'On either supposition the spiritualists of our. day, in professing a 
knowledge or " the occult sciences" (p. 28), are committing a high 
•moral offence. The mere "intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen " is condemned by the apostle as a mark of a "fleshly 
mind vainly puffed up " (Col. iL 18). The very curiosity to know 
what God nas not chosen to reveal of the spiritual world, is proof of 
an unhealthy mind; and when accompanied by a disparagement of 
Bevelation (as in p. 306), a proof of sad defection of heart. The 
Mosaic penalties could be exacted only under a theocracy. Our 
own laws against witchcraft are happily deftinct; but the moral 
guilt of either consulting spirits — ^supposing this to be possible — or 
of pretending to such an " occult" power, can never be destroyed by 
a repeal of either Jewish laws or British penalties. 

The more serious points of the question before us have been 
strangely overlooked, but it behoves *both our modem necromancers 
or sorcerers, and those who uphold their pretensions, to look at 
spirit-rapping in all its aspects. If the negative articles assert 
ffenuine facts, then the practice is morally reprehensible ; but if, as 
we maintain, that their authors mistake mysterious, but physical, 
manifestations for the revelations of spirits, then the pi*etence to hold 
such communications is foolish, if not wicked. 

Balthazar Becees. 
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AEE THE POLES JUSTIFIED IN ENDEAVOURING TO 
EEGAIN THEIE NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE? 

APFIEMATIVE BEPLY. 

It is proverbial that a drowning man will grasp at a straw. He 
is right in so doin^ : that act, slight as it is, may be the means of 
saving him &om his perilous position. If he is sensible, and cooU 
he will npon the instant learn the buoyancy of the body, the 
sustaining power of the water, and hence the means of safety. The 
true hero, be the arena of his exertion public or private, while life 
endures, continues in his purpose, pursues his object imremittingly, 
and ever adopts as his motto, " Fight on !" If he fails, he fails 
nobly ; if he sits down supinely, and then fails, he fails ignobly, 
leaving neither a lesson nor a sign of having lived. 

Hence the Poles are justified in endeavouring to regain their 
national independence, tnough their cause were ten times more 
hopeless than it is. They, as a people, are not justified in sitting 
down with wrong and oppression, though the heel of the oppressor 
were on their necks, could they raise the slightest protest, or make 
the feeblest sign. The martyr at the stake does more for the cause 
for which he dies, than the utmost personal exertion would have 
achieved during a prolonged life. When John Knox was threatened 
by the Bishop of St. Andrews (" the cruel beast !" as the reformer 
sfyled him), that if he preached he should be received with a salute 
of a dozen culverins, ** whereof the most part should light on his 
nose," did not ask himself if, imder such circumstances, he should be 
justified in preaching at St. Andrews, but said : — " As for the fear 
of danger that may come to me thereby, let no man be solicitous ; 
for my life is in' the custody of Him whose glory I seek, and there- 
fore I cannot so fear their boasts and tyranny as thereby to be 
deterred from doing my duty, when God, of His mercy, offereth 
me such an occasion. I desire the hand and weapon of no man to 
defend me. I crave only audience, which if denied me here at this 
time, I must seek farther where I may have it." We all know the 
answer Luther made to the warning that, if he went to Worms, 
** they will bum you, as they did John Huss :" — " Though," said 
the brave reformer, "they should make a fire from Worms to 
Wittenburg, and reaching to the sky, I would nass through it in 
the name of the Lord." "I am," said he, "lawfully called to 
appear in that city, and thither will I go in the name of the Lord, 
though as many devils as there are tSes on the houses were, there 
combined against me." If these men had entertained justifiable 
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prudential reasons, and from personal motives refased to go on with 
the work in which they were engaged, Scotland might now have 
been under the spiritual dictatorship of the descendants of the 
bloody-minded Bishop of St. Andrews, and Christendom overrun 
with the emissaries of the Pope, who would have been busy handing 
over to the tender mercies of the oflScers of the Inquisition afl 
recusants and Nonconformists. No; nothing is justifiable but 
duty. Death may result, but dishonour never ; inconvenience may- 
be experienced, loss may be sustained, and personal comfort forfeited, 
but the ultimate consequence of right must ever he justice. That 
is a faith that a man should bind about his heart, be his creed or 
shibboleth what it may, and from which he should never paVt, 
" through evil and through good report," in ,times of temptation, 
or in times of ease and quiet. It is the recognition of 4i law which 
never passes away. 

The abstract question with which this discussion was commenced 
is almost lost sight of in a debate on the ways and means. If we were 
advising a huckster on his first essay in business, we might counsel 
prudential considerations as to adequate caution, capital, means, 
Mid so forth; but when the very existence of a great and brave 
nation is in question, it appears to us that we may reasonably, and 
without incurring the imputation of rashness, draw somewhat upon 
the fiiture, and rely for success very much upon the attainment of 
that spirit of liberty by which every great nation is more or less 
animated. "From little causes great effects arise." How re- 
peatedly has the truth of this axiom been verified in the history of 
mdividuals as well as nations. But one objector, quite oblivious to 
the history of the past, urges that because the way is not practically 
dear, the Poles are not justified in any attempt to regain their 
liberty. They may indulge the aspiration, but by no means let 
them dare to give practical effect to it, under fear of the displeasure 
of their sovereign, neighbours, and masters. This argument, 
carried to its legitimate conclusion, appears to us to give up the 
entire motive and purposfe of all effort tor human improvement, and 
if it had been entertained by a Cobden or a Garibaldi there could 
have been no corn law repeal, no Italian independence ; we should 
have been wanting in all the grand enterprises from which the 
people of all climes are now reaping substantial and permanent 
advantages. 

The charge of " weakness and folly," which our objector makes, 
is a position from wl^ich we dissent. We would ask, "Did he 
never hear of any one attaining success in pursuit of a great good, 
though circumstances at first were of the blackest and most discou- 
raging character? Did he ever know anything worth attaining 
that was not accomplished by effort and resolve exerted in propor- 
tion to whatever disadvantages it was necessary to overcome?'' 
The all-absorbing purpose was everything : it created the means, 
while difficulties m the way were held as nothing. How often does 
energy of action supply at the outset the apparent lack of meaxks' 
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for tiie prosecution of any enterprise, calling into existence aids 
from undreamt-of resources, which a good cause ever attracts P 

The writer, "L'OuTrier," whose well-written paper graces the 
September number of the British Controversialist, would have us 
infer, that because Poland cannot boast a Garibaldi to lead its armed 
forces, or a Cavour to direct its diplomacy, therefore there is no 
hope for the down-trodden nation ah ty. May I ask how he knows 
that Poland has no such sons P He has read the papers of the last 
fbw weeks. Has he not become acquainted with the names of men 
now living in, and acting for, Poland, of whom he never heard before : 
men who will fill a page in history, and whose names will be quoted 
in the Aiture with respect and admiration P Does he not know 
that oircumstanees create heroes ; — no, not create, but briug into 
action the heroic principle that has lain dormant, and that springs 
into life when opportunity is presented, and duty demands. 

Every country has its village Hampdens, and mute, inglorious 
Miltons ; so Poland may yet find herself aided by the military 
strategy and diplomatic resources of one of her own sons, who shaU 
be named with our Cromwell, with America's Washington, and 
with Italy's Garibaldi and Cavour. Who can tellP Success is not 
always with the strong. When Garibaldi and his few associates 
crept down the hills surroimding Palermo, what a disparity there 
was in the numbers of his partisans and the armed force that it was 
needful to supplant! It seemed not only reckless presumption, 
but positive madness; but the effort was successful,— Ganbaldi 
and his associates soon stood within the principal square, masters 
of the cify . 

•* But, says " L'Ouvrier," " the moral support of free nations will 
be considered, by all wise men, cruelty in tne extreme." That is, 
that such *' moral support" would cherish in the hearts of the Poles 
hopes which would be doomed to be disappointed, and therefore it 
were better that they should have no nope, and then they will 
cherish no aspiration of national independence, which aspiration 
might materially interfere with their peace and quiet. Thank God ! 
I^e English nation does not think on this matter as " L'Ouvrier" 
thinks. It does give its " moral support" to the cause of the Poles, 
and would, if the opportunity were presented, give something more. 

The moral support of a nation like England or France will effect 
more for Poland than any mere grant of arms or money. Great 
changes are being effected, both in [Russia and Austria ; in the one 
country the serfs, after centuries of vassalage, are made free menj 
in the other, if we are to believe the member for Sheffield, the 
political institutions of Austria are to be modelled upon the plan of 
the institutions of England. Who knows P The moral support of 
the free nations may effect such changes as shall, without shedding 
of blood, return to the Poles their much-loved fatherland iu all ite 
integrity. But certainly, that consummation will not ensue as the 
resiut of apathy and indifference on the part of the Poles ; if they 
desire national independence, they must work for it — by thought, 
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by union, and, when the fitting time comes, by action^ And that 
that time will come, even " L'Ouvrier " admits, for he says, " Grod 
will open a way, in His own good time, for poor, unfortunate 
Poland, because He is the friend of the weak, distressed, and down- 
trodden." Then that which God wills, we surely, and the inhabi- 
tants of Poland, are right in working for, in endeavouring after. 
*' God will open a way." This, ** L'Ouvrier," we firmly believe. 
But God works by means. In order that the husbandman may 
have his gamers filled with the rich sheaves, he must throw the 
seed into the earth. After he has ploughed the ground, he must 
prepare for the harvest. So, likewise, if the Pole wants and desires 
his national independence, he also must prepare for the culmination 
of his hopes, by " endeavouring to regain," by any and every means 
tiiat may be presented, the independence which has been wrested 
from his country. But God helps those who help themselves. 
He knows our wants ; but " He wul be inquired of." . He does not 
send us physical or mental good without exertion. We must learn 
to labour and to wait. Hence, the Poles, according to " L'Ouvrier," 
are justified^n endeavouring to regain their national independence, 
because God wills it. We are rejoiced thus to find so capable a 
writer as " L'Ouvrier " on our side ; and shall, as a result, entertain 
A much more sanguine hope of the restoration of Poland than we 
hitherto have done. 

But "Dinah Morris," she whom we remember to have heard 
discoursing so pleasantly on the village green, before she married 
Adam Bede and took to politics — she, of all women in the world, 
has entered this controversy ! Our verdict at once is, that manly 
Adam has not improved her. Her calculations and prudential 
motives ; ** the subjugation of the feelings " which she advocates, so 
unlike her former teaching, when she was led by the feelings, which 
she deemed the teachings and nromptings of Providence in the 
way she should go, — ah ! the ** Dinah Morris " of the village green 
woxdd never talk of any man, let alone a great nation, being " with- 
out resources, without energy, down-stricken, hopeless, and friend- 
less." That, at least, is not a des6ription of the state of Poland. 
** Dinah," now that she meddles with politics, must read the news- 
papers, and she will find that the sons of Poland in Poland have 
** energy;" that, though they are "down-stricken," they are not 
** hopeless;" and that, while they have the encouragement and- 
sympathy of every free nation, they cannot be said to be " friend- 
less. ' " Dinah" must think again. _ 

Of course we are not blind to the fact that the Poles, as a nation, 
have lent themselves to many actions unbecoming patriots and 
free citizens — but what country is free from such charges? The 
past, however, to them as to others, while it is surcharged with 
experience, may be laden in the future with blessings and advantages. 
Delta says: — "Misfortune is sometimes sent, in the inscrutable 

grovidence of God, both to individuals and to nations, to correct 
ults and improve character." We say not "sometimes," but 
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alvoat/s. Faults and damaged character are sure to meet with mufor* 
tune; this is not a mere chance, depending, if we may be allowed 
the expression, npon the caprice of the Most High, but it is a law 
as certain as the law of existence, which law was originated by 
His fiat, and which, as a consequence, cannot be moved. The 
Americans, in their continued wrong to the slave, thought to dodae 
that law ; the disruption of their country is the consequence. The 
Russians, the Austrians, the Prussians may not, any more than the 
Americans, perpetuate fraud and wrong with impunity. Justice 
must be done. That which has been wrested from the Poles must be 
restored. Poland must again be a free, an independent, and a great 
nation. To that end the Poles are justified, by any and by every 
means that may be presented, to endeavour to regain their national 
independence — wisely, prudently, cautiously, — ^but to endeavour to 
regam it ; or they are, what we do not take them to be, slaves who 
deserve by their own act that their nation shall be blotted out of 
the map of Europe. J. Johnson. 

NEGATIVE BEPLT. 

Thboughout this debate it has been assumed, both hyjpros and 
cons., that the question refers only to the present time, and does 
not include any past or futxire time. This view of the question has 
justified us in the position we have taken ; and we feel that all 
prudent and thoughtful politicians will consider we have been 
correct in our opinions, and just in our judgments. Even our 
opponents, we feel assured, must see the validity of our reasons, and 
be convinced by the truthfulness of our conclusions, although they 
have entered the field of combat against us. Well, we shall be most 
happy to receive them into our ranks, as true friends of Poland, if 
they will only consent to sin no more against liberty and truth in 
such fashion. The picture we have previously drawn of the pros- 
trate and helpless condition of this unhappy country, will be found 
by tiie histonc student as far short of the real truth. Fact, in the 
history of Polish misery, is surely stranger than fiction; indeed, 
no page of history is so foid, so dark, so hideously cruel, as that 
tale of woe she exhibits to an indifferent, cold, and contemptuous 
Europe. 

The iron hoof of despotism is firmly fixed upon her throat ; " the 
iron has entered into ner soul.'* Down-trodden, bleeding out her 
life's blood at a thousand wounds ; exhausted, fainting, emaciated, 
she lies in the bosom of Europe—a reproach to her Christianity, 
a disgrace to her civilization, a rankling wound in her very heart. 

As truly as a just Grod reigns in the heavens, and rules oyer the 
universe, so surely will a retributive justice visit in indignation the 
nations who have supinely allowed the atrocities of Bussia and her * 
guilty partners to be quietly perpetrated without active interference 
and suppression. If the voice ot Europe had been lifted up as that 
of one man, in 1830, '31, *32, then would Poland have been estab- 
lished as a free and independent nation, without a blow being 
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gtruok in her defence. Then she wanted moral supporfe and pdH- 
tical countenance, while she was able to fight for herself; but 
denied the countenance of all Europe, she struggled, she fell, and 
her wounds are still rankling,— gangrene sores, infecting all the 
stroggling nationalities, and poisoning all the sources of freedom 
upon the continent. 

With a full and clear remembrance of the struggle of 1831, with 
a distinct knowledge of what she then did and suffered, what she 
has suffered and lost since, — could we advocate any effort on her 
part now to regain her independence? No. As well might we 
advocate that our arsdy should be recruited from our hospitals, our 
navy be manned by the victims of a railway smash, and both 
services be officered by the most raving inmates of Bethlehem. 
What! Poland attempt to throw off the yoke of three powerful 
tyrannies P A nation composed of babes, women, and old men, 
resist successfully the hordes of Cossack brutes from Eussia, the 
well-disciplined, powerful soldiers of Prusisa, and the deceitful, 
mercenary wretches from Austria ? Oh, no ! The idea is prepos- 
terous, fenow you not that, in the struggle of 1831, all her patriot 
sons were either slain, or forced by the circumstances of the case 
into voluntary exile P Know you not that all the nobles and their 
families were transplanted in thousands to some Bussian desert? 
Know you not that all the children of freemen were dragged froth. 
tteir parents, their homes, and their fatherland, to die on their 
weary pilgrimage to Russian serf-colonies, or, worse still, to suffer 
there a lingering death of toil, cruelty, and slavery P Know you 
not that the able-bodied Poles were taken from all near and dear 
to them, and enrolled in the Eussian army for distant and severe 
service ? Know you not that by these and a myriad more cruelties 
Poland is no longer inhabited by the Poles of the jjast P It is true 
there is a remn£»it still living in their fatherland, still breathing the 
same undying love of liberty their fathers exhibited to the world ; 
and we pray God that the small one may become a thousand, and 
the littfe one a mighty nation. They are cast down, but not de- 
stroyed ; they are scattered abroad, but not annihilated. The time 
. is coming when all will flock to their native land, and join in the 
political salvation of their nation ; but that time is not yet. Our 
motto is. Watch, wait, peepare. 

" Pinah Morris " has judiciously advocated and supported our 
views of this question, wmle our old friend, "L'Ouvrier," has con- 
clusively refuted the fallacies of " J. Johnson " and " Albert." We 
will therefOTe refrain from any further remark on their productions, 
and confine ourselves to a snort notice of " Jabowski's " poetical 
grandiloquisms. 

We join with him in his tribute to Polish bravery when it stood 
forth as a saving bulwark to European freedom assailed by the 
infidel army of the Turks in 1683. But the a priori argument, 
that the Poles ought to endeavour to regain their freedom hecaase 
they have once had it, is not admissible $ it is not a question of 
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ought or right that we now debate, but the propriety or imj»ropriety 
on their own account, of now attempting it. Therefore, all refer- 
ence to the simple right of their possessmg national independence, 
is horn de combat. We now debate the possibility, the practicability 
of regaining their independence successfully ; ,we say they cannot 
effect it now. Our opponent, " Jabowski," says wiey ou^t to 
have it. We agree with him ; they ought to have it, but they have 
it not, and they cannot get it now. Here we join issue. He 
theorizes ; we have the stubborn facts to support us. 

Scotland in the time of Wallace, Switzerland in the time of Tell, 
America in her struggle for inde|)endence, and Italy in her fight 
for unity, j)re8ent no parallel to guide us in predicting for Poland a 
successful issue to any effort she might now make. The cases are 
so utterly dissimilar, that reason stands aghast at the idea, and 
shudders at the thought of such wilful self-immolation. 

" Poland IS essential to the healthy well-being of Europe." 
Therefore, let her life and her energies be carefully fostered until 
the right time presents itself, when to be supine, wavering, or 
inactive would be guilt; but now her work is to watch, wait, 

. PBBPABE. 

The true policy of all the friends of liberty is to observe the 
existent state of things, to note well the state and condition of the 
oppressed nationalities, and of the oppressing tyrants. It must be 
borne in mind that every argument lied by our opponents in favour 
of Poland would now be applied to the cases of Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, and the East Indies ; for in each case independent 
nationalities have been infringed upon. And although, in late years, 
e^ual atrocities have not been committed by England in her admi- 
nistration of these dependencies, still her hands are not clean. 
History has some tales of oppression and guilt to lay to her charge 
in this respect, and she may have given reason to complain, to 

, her many subjects in these countries. Happily, a more liberal and 
kinder pojicy now rules in our native land ; so that aU are looked 
upon as brothers and fellow-citizens who own allegiance to our 
blessed Queen. We would, from tiiiese considerations, persuade 
our opponents to reflect seriously upon the fullest applicability of 
their arguments before doing that which may tend to destroy the 
unity, strength, and freedom of the British Empire. British, we 
say, not English, Irish, or Scotch. Such distinctions as would 

. place either of our great septs in the preponderanee are calculated 
to destroy the freedom of the world by disuniting and antagonizing 
the great branches of the British family, whose fatherland is the 
bulwark of liberty, the home of the free. 

We have shown that former strujggles have exhausted the re- 
sources of the Poles; that the atrocities of her oppressors, and their 
present enormous power and resources, show their determination 
and ability still to keep her in subjection. It has also been shown 
that diplomacy cannot effect any amelioration of her woes, and that 
an armed interference would be a still greater evil inflicted upon 
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Europe at large. For these reasons, therefore, we beKeve "the 
Poles are not justified in endeavouring to reffltin their freedom." 

Header, the evidence is now before you. VVhat is your judgment 
in this distressing case P We have confidence you will decide that 
our sympathies and our arguments are most favourable to poor, 
unfortunate Poland. Pblta. 



^odd €tQmmis. 



AEE THE BESULTS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
INSTEUCT?ION SATISFACTOEYP 

AFFIBMATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

Thebb are various reasons which make it highly probable that 
the results of Sunday school instruction should be satisfactory. 
In all missionary efibrts, whether at home or abroad, such instruc- 
tion seems a necessary part. The missionary, if he would convert 
the heathen^ must try directly to bring the children under religious 
influences. In home mission work, while the4)arents are cared 
for, the children naturally form the best hope of the Christian 
labourer. Their minds are being developed, their characters are 
forming : hence the importance of meir being brought under religious 
instruction. They have, it is true, sometimes hostile influences to 
contend with in their homes, which make Sunday school instruction 
alone ineffective as a missionary efibrt; but t£ieir hearts are not 
subject to the hardening effects produced by long contact with the 
world. They may lead their parents in the right waj. These, 
whatever their cKaracters may be, are not in general mclined to 
oppose the religious instruction of their children. It is found that 
the best disposed parents can do little personally in educating their 
children. They must seek the help of the teacher. But the 
religious instruction given in the day school is scarcely worthy of 
the name. The true solution of the educational problem appears 
to us to consist in the State affording secular instruction alone, 
throwing on the churches the duty of giving religious knowledge* 
Hence the increasing value of such instruction in a day set apart 
for religious purposes. The school occupies a large place in the 
child's mind. Extending this idea, it is made to embrace Sunday, 
when it is associated with pleasant feelings and recollections. 

It is said that parents ought to give religious education to their 
children, and that need for schools would be thus superseded. 
Supposing parents generally performed this duty, it should be 
remembered that there is a charm to the children in their being 
gathered together in large numbers for religious purposes, and in 
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the inrtraotions of partieii trained in mind and heart to teach them 
religion, and such mstruction will be found a powerful auxiliany to 
the best teaching of home. The children are made to feel, as they 
see uround them those with whom they are associated for secular 
instruction, that they have a common nature, and equally need 
religion as a help and as a bond of union. It has oeen found 
that mere attendance at church <m the Sundays does little good 
to children. They do not understand the service. They feel 
themselyes isolated. Services for children have sometimes been 
adopted. In Boston, New England, one denomination has a church 
or two in which the services are devoted entirely to children. 
The minister not merely preaches to them, but visits them, wid 
holds various meetings witn them, and also devotes himself to their 
innocent recreation and general welfare. A sustained service for 
children is no doubt a difficult task, and requires peculiar powers, 
but the Sunday school to a certain extent supplies its place. 
Bdigion is there brought down to the smallest capacity. Eeiigion 
can touch the affections of the chfld as well as kindle the loftiest 
genius. From the idea of father so familiar to youth, it leads the 
mind to look up to one whose fatherhood encompasses the universe, 
and yet regards each little d»ld as His own, soothes its griefs, and 
brightens up its joys with the glory of immortality. From the idea 
of brother, it leads the mind to Hun who preadies to us God's par- 
doning love in the gentleness of His words, and still more in the 
persuasiveness of His life ; and from the idea of home, with a mother's 
care, it speaks of a home beyond the skies. It has a truth for the 
boy ; it checks his boisterous passions ; it prompts him to do man* 
fuQy and cheerfhlly the work of life with brave and unselfish aims. 
It has equally a truth for the girl. It teaches her the blessedness 
of meekness, of patience, of self-sacrifice. 

It may be said by some that this is only mi ideal picture; 
but we know otherwise. If we cannot reaiise these fraits of 
Christianity in the Sunday school, it would make us sceptical of a 
goodness ever to be perfected and immortalized. The weary 
philanthropist turns, not in vain, to the young. Grant the 
wickedness of human nature P but is it not true, also, that religion 
is a necessity of that nature ; and have we not an augur of success 
in the nature and affections of the child, aided, as we are, by God's 
Spirit, ever ready to help every enterprise animated by the love 
of the Saviour P One of the good effiscts of Sunday schools seems 
to us to consist in destroying the monotony of the day, by enabling 
so many children to meet together for religious tuition. The fact 
that children are so brought together — as the Sunday school will 
always have a certain resemblance to a day school, both in the 
minds of the children and the teachers — ^implies, to a certain extent, 
a modification of our old ideas as to keeping the sabbath, but is 
in strict harmony, as we think, with the true spirit of the day 
and that of our religion. We cannot help thinking that a too rigid 
and undisceming observance, if we may so call it, of the sabbath 

1861. u 
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in Scotland, in former times, has Lad sometiiing to do with the 
intrusions upon it which many impr<x>erl7 make. 

Mrs. Stowe remarks, in one of her tales, that while the restraint 
and in-door confinement to which children were, in her younger 
days, subjected in New England on the sabbath, made them dislike 
the day, but that the remembrance of it tended to impress them with 
a sense of duty in after life. But this is not a full equivalent for 
Uie want of a more loving spirit ; and here we must draw a wide 
distinction between the Sunday school and some other meetings on 
the sacred day. We do not think that either teachers or taught 
ought to be compelled to an excessive church or meeting attendance. 
People are led, in consequence, to believe tliat religion consists in 
something outward, in place of a right state of the affections and a 
life in harmony with the Gospel. Has the working man, in parti- 
cular, nothing to fall back upon in domestic life in knowing more of 
his familjr, and in studying God's works and ways P and does he 
not sometimes, as it is, go to his work on the Monday, wearied with 
the excitements of the previous day P 

The considerations we have advanced make it highly probable 
that the results of Sunday schools should be satisfactory, unless we 
maintain that all religious instruction— that the whole machinery of 
the Church— is nugatory and worthless. The results may certainly 
rebuke our pride, and cool our youthful and impatient ardour. We 
may occasionally, like other men who try to do good, be tempted 
to despair. But great growths are slow; and in the progress of 
years we may see fiuit both ripe and abundant. In every enterprise, 
however excellent, there is some evil ; but unless it can be shown 
that mir scheme is based upon utter folly, we may be assured that, 
with the Divine assistance, our own better aspirations, and the 
longing of the human soul for something to lean upon stronger than 
earthly parentage, and for a joy beyond that of earthly pleasure, 
the results will be satisfactory. 

The revivalists, pointing to the ordinary tenor of Sunday school 
instruction, may say the results are barren. They do not exhibit 
any immediate and visible effect of the Divine influence. Shall we 
say, however, that the Christian Church is doing little or no good, 
day by day, unless when swept by the wave of reugious excitementP 
We believe it not. Grod's kingdom cometh not with observation. 
Many are touched by devout affections, and are led by the gentle- 
ness of the Gospel to a holier life. Especially is this the case in 
our Sunday schools. The character, as has been said, is forming, 
lie more selfish purposes of life have not occupied the field of 
Christian instruction. We do not expect, or indeed wish, to see a 
sadness thrown over our scholars by our instructions, and a check 
mven to their amusements. Piety so formed is seldom lasting. 
But we do expect, and we shall not be disappointed, that a true 
Christian character is being developed through the instructions of 
the school, able to do, to dare, and to suffer in the school of active 
life. We have seen the manners become more gentle — a desire to 
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serve — a candour and trathfulness — a freedom from selfiskness, 
which, lead us to think that the work is not in vain. 

We are not so ambitious as to hope for some sudden or mi- 
raculous change, but are content to see boys and girls show, in the 
.various little ways in which it can be shown, the beauty of holiness, 
and of a life formed after the example of the Saviour. Nor are 
we to despair, if we do not always see the result. We ought 
to reflect what would be the state of our country, were no Sunday 
schools existing. While sometimes vexed at seeing so little good in. 
the case of children of whom our hopes were high, we recognize in 
many a boy and girl the most blessed fruits, of which we have had 
no expectation from their natural characteristics and surroundings. 
Eeligion is a matter of the affections, but these must first be reached 
through the intellect. The first thing, therefore, we look for, must 
be a mowledge of the Scriptures in their various applications. On 
the one hand, this is apt to blind us as to the effects of the instruc- 
tion. We are apt to think that this is nothing more than head 
knowledge, but this, we know, is a mistake. Tne narrow-minded 
man thii^s such knowledge leads to nothing ; that the heart must 
be reached by fervent appeals, and rebuked by the calm teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount. We think it of moment that the 
memory should be stored, the Scriptures impressed upon the mind, 
and their sublime doctrines, gradually unfolded. The Bible thus 
becomes a part of the texture of our being. True, its lessons may 
sometimes be2forgotten,'^amidst the temptations of the world ; but 
they wiU recur again, and be whispered!^ in the lone chapel of the 
, heaort, beyond the roar of ,the world's pleasures ; and they may 
lead to the footstool of penitence and worship. If the prodigal 
is reclaimed, it is by voices of his youth, which come to him in 3ie 
bush of midnight, or on the dreary wastes of life, with a power 
which cannot be resisted. While religion is taught througn the 
intellect, it must. have an influence on the heart, which the teaching 
of the day school cannot possess. 

All sects have adopted Sunday schools, and they would not 
have done so unless the results were satisfactory. The Eoman 
Catholic Church uses them to a large extent, to confirm the 
younger disciples in the faith. Pr. Wylie, in his visit to Yenice, 
found that St. Mark's and the other churches were crowded on 
Sunday by young people receiving religious instruction from the 
priests. The Episcopalians, the Independents, the Methodists, the 
unitarian^, and smaller denominations, also employ them to advan- 
tage. We must deplore, however, that they are ever devoted to 
Eroselytizing or sectarian ends. The work must be entered into 
rom the noblest motives, else we cannot expect the fruits of a 
Christian life. We desiderate that there should be taught, not the 

Soints upon which we differ, but the broad doctrines of our faith, 
'hese alone are fitted to influence the gharacter for good ; and any 
other teaching, as it is narrow in its spirit, will yield only a hypo- 
critical or a bigoted profession. 
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It will be recollected that Sraiday scliools do not stand alone. 
They are supported by the efforts of the Church, and, in fact, by 
every worthy agency. We admit that Sunday sdiools wiU fail, 
unless an interest is taken in all that concerns the scholars. Are 
we merely to teach them in the class P Are we to hare no concern 
for them as children, with their various temperaments and pecn- 
liairities P There are, probably, some who think that it is sinial to 
interest oneself in the temporal welfare, or the amusements of the 
dnldren. We believe that the spirit of Christ should flow through 
all duties and all recreations, and improve the soul with its ffenfle 
influence. We attach more importance to these children being 
honest and honourable boys and girls, looking to Ood as tto 
supreme Lawgiver, and to Christ as their guide, desirous of doing 
their duty to all connected with them, than to see them always 
praying, or using scriptural language. In other words, we value 
the spirit of religion, rather than its mere forms. 

For such reasons as these, we think the results are, on the whole, 
satisfactory. To us the world is G-od's, and we are sanguine that 
Christ's mission is not a failure, but that He is drawing to Himself, 
in ways unknown to us, most of those whom we teach. We know that 
many things connected with Sunday schools are not as they should 
be. But we believe there is a visible improvement. We regret 
tiiat the chief fault lies with the teachers. The faithftil teacher is 
blessed in himself as well as in his scholars. He increases his own 
knowledge. His faith becomes firmer. He feels that Providence 
has not wholly deprived him of his youth ; and, mingling so mudi 
among the young, he naturally acquires sympathy and ingenuous- 
ness of character, and his heart warms towards a living Christ. 
We desiderate an older class of teachers, and a more intelligent 
mode of teaching, suited to the higher style of secular instruction 
which is now prevailing. The teacher shoxdd not ring the changes 
on a few themes, but his instructions should be varied and inter^t- 
ing. All truth is Grod's, and may be used to promote a knowledge 
of the highest of all truth. 

There are two theories of Sunday school instruction. We may 
consider Sunday schools as merely an effort to convert the children 
of those who are outside of the Church, and support them in the 
same way as we do other missionary endeavours. In that case it is 
optional with us to do anything for them. It is optional with our 
friends to send their chilaren or not. There is another view which, 
if more generally held, would, we think, do much to promote the 
efficiency of Sunday schools. They are the instrumentality of the 
Church for instructing its own children in Christian doctrine. The 
children are only a younger portion of the Church, whose religiaus 
life she is bound to develop. They are thus made to realize that 
there is a Christian love extending beyond the family and the 
home ; that they are members of a kingdom which is to culminate 
hereafter in the brotherhood of souls. They feel that the love 
whid^ is around them— the atmosphere in which to put forth the 
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blossom of holy affections— is the breath, of Him who has called 
them, and who would keep them within, the hallowed circle of his 
discipleship. The duty of the Church towards its children is 
worthy of earnest attention. This has been well urged by the late 
Dr. Judd, and also by Dr. Bushel, representing both sections of 
the Congregationalists of New England. Both agree in condemning 
the notion of fencing the Communion with superstitious awe. Like 
any other DiTine ordinaojce, it is not for samts, for these are few ; 
but £oT the erring and the weak, who seek its help towards a holy 
life. Why, then, should it be reserved for those of mature ageP 
Why should those of a younger period, who have &om infancy 
shown a longing for the Saviour — who, if they were to die, we 
should be sure would celebrate His love in heaven— be denied on 
earth 1^ solace and the strength of commemorating the fervour of 
His love P If this was allowable in the primitive Church, there is 
the more need of it amidst the temptations of modern life. Ibl a 
word, tibe Christian Church must enfold in its embrace the young 
committed to it, and watch over them as they grow up^ seekm^ to 
guide them constantly by Christian motives. It must do this m a 
spirit of love, such as me Sunday school exhibits. That will suc- 
ceed, while any coarse, ecclesiastical machinery would fail, though 
it embraced the Christian from the cradle to the grave. T. IT. 

NEGATIVB ABTICLB. — ^n. 

MoDBBN as is the establishment of Sunday schools, they have 
existed long enou^ to prove their usefulness, and to secure m coDr 
sequence a ^ace m our affections ; and we recoil from any attempt 
to destroy tnem, and only beeome reconciled to the entertainmenifc 
or expression oi any opinion depreoiative of them, in the hope that 
the free utterance- of thought with regard to them will tend to 
increase their efficieney and usefulness. 

This must be our apology for writing the present article. We 
are prepared to give all honour to Eobert Kukes and his worthy 
successors. There are cases in which it is allowable to attempt to 
reduce (he public's estimate of men. When the impetuous zeel 
of enthusiastic followers elevates a man above his rightful position, 
it is a duty to attempt to bring him to his proper level ; but the 
present is not a case in point. The most opulent language, at the 
command of a person possessed of a vivid imagination, stored with 
beautiM imagery, would fail to express our admiration for the 
founders and conductors of sabbath schools. Let us not attempt 
so di&ult a task, but rather let us show our appreciation of their 
worth by following in their footsteps as fer as practicable, and 
carrying on the work which they have begun, and perpetuate by this 
means an active and living memorial of the loving-kindness, patience, 
and self>Aacrifice they exemplified in establishing, and conducting to 
a proud position, one of the noblest institutions of our land. 

!Bttt let not reverence for these men, and admiration for the institu- 
tion which they have established, blind us to its faults. It is to be 
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expected that, after existing seventy years, it is susceptible of im- 
provement, and imperatively requires to be adapted to the changed 
aspects of society. Seventy years Pgo the dominion of ignorance 
was more widely extended than now, and the ignorance was, too, 
of a darker shade; hence there was ample room for the most' 
primitive system of instruction to do good. Now the case is 
different. The schoolmaster is abroad, carrying education through- 
out the ranks of the masses; and any system of Sunday school 
education, which loses sight of this fact, will be defective and un- 
satisfactory. A wide survey will show, we think, that the con- 
ductors of Sunday schools are not alive to this fact, or at least act 
as if thejr were not. 

The failure or success of a system or scheme of any kind depends 
very largely upon those to whom the carrying of it out is entrusted. 
Its intrinsic merit may be good, but if the agency used to carry it 
out be defective, its practical value will be nit. Now this, we 
think, is the case with Sundajr schools. The idea of devoting 
God's day to the instruction of ignorant children is excellent, ana 
harmonizes well with the character of that holy day. But in ^ving 
practical effect to the idea, grave mistakes are, in our opinion, 
committed, which militate greatly against the efficiency of sabbath 
schools. 

And first we observe, that Sunday school teachers as a class are 
not competent to perform their duties, and in this fact we have 
a reason for the non-success of Sunday schools. To the teachers 
is entrusted all the important work connected with the school, 
and if they are incapable of performing it, no wonder that the 
results are unsatisfactory. This important section of the church's 
work is neglected by the respectable and intelligent part of its 
members, and left to the poor and comparatively ignorant, who are 
mostly young men, and who in many instances So not engage in 
the work from a real love of it, but from a desire to please parents, 
or from a wish to get into society, or to fill up the unoccupied hours 
of Sunday. We should prefer them coming to the work actuated 
by the highest motives ; for if they performed it efficiently, we might 
tolerate wieir failings, hoping that m time they would be remedied ; 
but we know as a fact that many teachers are incapable of per- 
forming the duties of their office. They are themselves ignorant, 
and require to be taught before they can teach others, d many 
instances no provision is made to improve them, and make them 
acquainted wim the best system of teacning. They are left to grope 
their way in darkness, and in some cases, where they are animated 
by an earnest love for the work, they emerge out of it, but in 
many more cases they fail to do so. Few teachers make a practice 
of preparing the children's lesson previous to going to school; many 

Surchase the explanatory notes referred to by A. E., but they 
o not study them with the view of making them of practical 
service to their scholars. If they read them at all, they do so 
cursorily, and trust to contingencies as to how they shall pass away 
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the time wliich is allotted to teaching. Many content themselves 
with having a chapter read through, explaining the hard words 
which it contains, and afterwards askmg their scholars to spell them. 
This brings round the time for dismission, and the command, 
** Collect Books," is received loyfuUy by teachers and scholars. 
Such work as this cannot be called teaching, for the scholars learn 
very little by it. It is chiefly valuable in a negative aspect, as it 
keeps the teachers and children from doing worse ; but is this |lU 
we shoxdd aim atP We think we should try to do something 
positive, — to educate — i,e,, to bring out the moral and religious 
faculties of the children, making them subservient to their good 
during the present life, and in that which is to come. How is this 
to be done? you inquire. We reply, as one means — ^Elevate the 
standard of your teacners. The progress of education, and the fact 
that many Sunday school scholars attend day schools, and can read 
well, often better, than their teachers, renders this very necessary* 
Seek for teachers among the educated classes. Establish classes to 
teach teachers how to teach, and persuade them to avail themselves 
of them, and never to enter their classes without having well studied 
the lesson intended to be read. Submit the efficiency of teachers 
to some test. Why should any one be admitted as teacher just 
because he wishes it P To the ministry, and other fields of Christiaii 
«iterprise, we do not allow indiscrimmate admissions ; and we see 
no reason why this salutary principle should be departed from in 
the case we are considering. It may be said that, if we are rigorous, 
we shall deprive ourselves of teachers whom we want. I doubt it. 
Many of our teachers are worth nothing. They impede instead of 
forwarding the work, and to get rid of them would be a positive 
benefit, and one good teacher would supply the place of several of 
these, and perform the work efficiently. Lastly, do all that you 
can to make the office of teacher more respected. 

2. We observe that the arrangement of the classes in the Sunday 
school is very defective, and productive of harm. The children 
are huddled together, and do not even enjoy the small privilege 
of elbow-room. The effi^ct of this is to render them uncomfortable, 
and to make them incapable of profiting by the teacher's instruction, 
when there is an opportunity of doing so. Besides this, the space 
between class and class is not enough. We know, from experience, 
that all the efforts of an earnest teacher have been rendered nugatory, 
by the boys of the next dass interfering with his boys, and so 
distracting their attention. The person who has charge of the 
adjoining class is listless and careless as to what his boys do ; and 
as they cannot be idle, they employ themselves in annoying their 
neighbours ; and, in this case, the earnest teacher is without a 
remedy, for he cannot correct his neighbour's boys without trans- 
gressing the rules of the school, and he does not like to ask the 
teacher himself to do it, as such a request would be looked upon as 
reflecting upon the latter's competency ; neither does he like to 
complain of a fellow-teacher to the proper officials, so he endures 
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tiie aoBoyanoe as ke best can; but it is utterly deatruotii^of the 
welfare of hiR class. 

Closely allied to this part oToui: subjee^ ia tiie praotioe of taking 
the duldren attending the Sunday school to a place of worship. 
ISow often have we pitied th^ hard bfc — compelled to. sit for hours 
in an <»derly manner, aad lisiten^ dueing a portion of that time» to 
a sermon whioh» if they hear^ they do not understand ! 

,In many places, they are secluded from the rest of the confift€tf^ 
tion, and eTerythii|g[ is^done* unintentionally, of courset.to maJke the 
time pass as dseamly as possible. Few, except the scholim m 
tiie higher classes, osat join in the serTice*. ^ad to m still smaUnr 
number is the sermon profitablew Many of the scholia ha^ie 
recourse to yarioua expedients — such as reading the Testament an4 
odier- books — to make time glide away imperceptibly ; bui/ aJOl of 
these, even those which would benefit them* are disoountenanfied^ 
lit may be said by an advocate of the present system, Idiat, admitting 
your statementa to be true, you cannot deny that taking them to 
6od*B house does inculcate right habits. But I do deny it, and 
s&y that in many instances the practice .engenders a dislike to the 
house of G-od ; and instead of inducing them to fbim right habits, ijb 
oauses them to sesolve to absent themselves from public worship as 
soon as they become older, and are less under parental controL 
To remove this defect, we propose that, wherever practicable, a 
separate service for the Sunday school children should be held. 
The oldest scholars may be sent to chapel as usual* but all under 
thirteen years of age should attend the s^arate service* Simple 
hjonns to pleasing tunes should be sung, and a simple sermon should 
be preached. The service should not be a prolonged one, and 
variety should enter into it, singing forming a prominent feature. 

Lastly, Sunday schools, as they at present exist, are unsatisfac- 
tory, in that they fail to keep the f>cholars uxider tuition for a 
lengthenied period. When they arrive at the age at which they 
begin, to think for themselves^ and can form some> estimate of their 
responsibilities, the Sunday school, from some cause o^ other, loses 
its hold upon theuL Pueviously but litlile positive good has> bemi 
done. Attending school has put restraints upon them» bfU.haa done 
little in the way of imbuing their minds with, Christian prificiplee. 
They have leanit ihe Catechism, and have read the Old and New 
Testament time after time, but they have not understood either, 
aad have never thought to reduce their teaching to practice* The 
time arrives when there is some probability of this being done, 
when, lo ! the youths leave the school,, and effiice by indiSerenoe 
to God*s commands, and by disobedience, all the good impressions 
previously received. Now, cannot this state of things be remedied P 
This is a question of grave import, and will admit of lengthened 
discussion; but we can only offer a few hints.. As far as prac- 
ticable, young men should be separated from the rest of the scholars, 
and little authority should be exercised over them. Discipline must 
not be maintained with an iron hand» but rather with a hand covered 
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witb velvet, ^ey should he allowed to ftit in chapel apart from 
the body of the children ; and whenever they are snfficientiy intelp- 
lijB^ent, should be preferred before strangers as teachers. Their 
wishes should be consulted and deferred to when practicable, and 
tkey shoidd be encouraged to write essays, and to suggest means 
by which thoit?- welfiwO) spiritual and intellectual, can be promoted. 
We believe tht^ in some schools these Suggestions have been acted 
upon, and the results are such as to warrant their being put into 
practice generally. 

In conclusion we ask. Are the results of Sunday school instruction 
satisfactory P and we^ tmhesitatingly answer, No. So long as the 
fsmlts we nave pointed out exist, the resulta will not, cannot be 
BotisfiEictory. The expenditure of money and mental strength upon 
ihem every year ift enormous, but adequate returns are not forth- 
coming. We desire to see the Christian public aroused to the 
solemn fbet, and acting accordingly. Let th^em institute a thorough 
examination into the present system of instruction, and let them 
cast out fpom it everything which the lapse of time has rendered 
us^ess or e&ete^ and introduce new features into it to suit the 
requirements of these more enlightened days. Institutions which 
are to live through all time must be adapted to the varying require- 
ments of every age. If this be not done, the car of progress will 
pass over them m its onward career, and crush them to deaths 
Eriiends of Sunday schools, be up and doing t Examine into oiar 

E resent system of teaching. What in it is faulty, amend ; what is 
icking, supply ; what is good, retain and improve ; and thus secure, 
long a» time shall last, the existence of an institution which has 
benefited thousands of Englishmen, and which shall doubtless 
benefit thousands more* W. B. S. 
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jPrison Books and their AnLthors. By J. A. Langford, London : 
William Tegg. 

l^isoN hours, we presume, are dull, and prison thoughts sad; 
but prison books, as this volume shows, are not among the least 
v^^ble possessions which our library shelves have gamed. Mr. 
Langford'fr selections do not, periiaps, mclude so many of the prison 
writers as we should have liked; but this, he informs us m the 
preface, will be made up, if the present work is found acceptable, by 
a second series, in which he has already made considerable progress. 
Hor, in our opinion, has the author put forth the most attractive 
names,, or chosen the men who afforded the best scope for a display 
of literary ability and width of reading, thought, and taste; ye 
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th^re is yanety eBoagb to please, and literary power sufficient to 
prove that its author is fitted to write the books of the people,-:-a 
work which must in general be " a labour of love," as well as, in 
most cases, "its own reward." Perhaps the interval of time between 
the sixth century — ^the era of Boethius — and that of the sixteenth — 
the time of Surrey, Cervantes, Ealeidii, Southwell, &c., the imme- 
diately succeeding prisoners on Mr. Xangford's roll — ^is rather too 
wide ; and the passage of the millennium thus "skipped" was notable 
for many men whose hours of captivity were employed in adding 
to the general sum of human knowledge, thought, and happiness 
by the production of prison books. Still, no one can fail to see 
that, in the names quoted, with the addition of those of Wither, the 
Puritan; Lovelace, the Cavalier; Bunyan, Dodd, Montgomery, Leigh 
Hunt, and Thomas Cooper, the Chartist shoemaker and author of 
" The Purgatory of Suicides," there lies a world of interest, and a 
variety of life, thought, adventure, and circumstance, which yield a 
fair promise of a good book, — ^a promise which we may at once state 
has been very fairly fulfilled. We should not have cared to have 
had any one omitted except the hypocritio, maudlin, Magdalen 
preacher, Pr. Dodd, whose " Beauties of Shakspere " is the only 
fife-work for which he- seems to us to deserve any credit. An 
elaborate specimen of that worst of all man-monsters, a religious 
impostor, ought certainly not to have been joined to such a con- 
gregation of, for the most part, holy and ennobling names as that 
which has been brought together m these pages. The writing is 
good and various, the interest well sustained, the narrative ably 
sketched, the criticism candid and sometimes acute, and the whole 
work — considering its subject, and avoiding the debateable point 
of the advisability of ransacking the JN'ewgate Calendar for book- 
heroes — ^is able, and worthy of perusal. The following extract 
from the Litroduction wiU show what the author means, and how 
he writes : — 

"'Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth/ said the wise son of Israel; and 
the experience of all ages confirms the deep tmthfalness of his words. The 
hlessed and abiding influences of sorrow and suffering are pure and holy, and 
strengthen the soul for endurance, and prepare and fit it for final victory. The 
power of joy is of a light and transient nature compared with the perennial power 
of sorrow. Laughter, compared with tears, is as the light ripple on the face of 
some sweet lake, kissed by the slightest summer breeze, to the glorious rollings 
of the tempest-tossed billows of the sea. Mirth is bright and beautiful, and lovely 
to look upon is the face radiant with smiles; but it has not the serene and ineffabfe 
divinity which beams from the countenance of the long and sorely-tried child of 
sorrow. Nay, was not the Saviour the Man of sorrow? And He by His life, and 
still more by His death, has sanctified the benign elements of grief, and made it 
celestial in its results. The greatest and wisest of men have ever borne willing 
testimony to this truth, that adversity has killed its thousands, but prosperity its 
tens of thousands. And this must ever be true while life is a battle, a contest, a 
mystery, and an awe. When it becomes a miserable comedietta, or a still more 
miserable farce, then, perhaps, and not till then, will sorrow cease its high and 
holy functions, and give place to ' laughter holding both his sides.' 
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" The passage in the Divine Book has found its echo in the deepest poetry written 
since. All tragedy is more lasting than comedy; and only that comedy which 
has an element of the tragic in it (which all true comedy has) lasts beyond its 
own day and generation. Dante's song stands like a giant aboye all the other 
songs of Italy, glorious as is the * Jerusalem Delivered;* and Milton's epic of 
' Paradise Lost/ whose very name is a pathos, is the greatest epic the world 
possesses. A goodly sized volume might be filled of quotations from our most 
inspired poets, proving how deeply they had experienced the beneficent influence 
of grief and sufiferiog. ' Blessed/ says England's greatest child of poesy, — 
^ Blessed are the uses of adversity.' 
*^ Shelley tells us that poets * learn in suffering what they teach in song;' and 
t\rordsworth has uttered those melancholy lines:"— 

^ We poets in our youth begin in gladness. 
Whereof in the end cometh despondency and madness.' 

** A young living poet has, in two verses, sung exquisitely on this theme : — 

' The flowers live by the tears that fiUl 

From the sad face of the skies; 
And life would have no joys at all, 

Were there no watery eyes. 
' Love thou thy sorrow : grief shall bring 

Its own relief in after years; 
The rainbow, — see how fair a thing 
God hath built up from tears.' 

" And in one verse, itself a text for a thousand discourses, Tennyson has given 
UB the universal feeling on this matter: — 

* I hold it true, whate'er befall; 
I held it when I sorrrowed most: 
'Ha better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.' 

^* Striking a deeper chord, the great Goethe sings: — 
* Who never ate his bread with tears, 

Who never through night's gloomy hours 
Weeping sat upon his bed, — 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.' 

" Such being the blessed influence of sorrow, we need not wonder that some of 
the world's greatest books have been written in prison. The cell of the poor 
sufferer has thas been converted into the palace of thought, and rendered more 
glorious by the halo which suffering but triumphant genius has thrown around it, 
than is the throne of the most successful conqueror with which the world has 
been cursed or blessed. Dearer to our memories, and dearer to the memories of all 
ftiture generations, will the prison-house of Boethius be, than the palace of 
Theodoric, great in many respects as the Goth undoubtedly was. Who of us 
would not prefer seeing the cell in which Tasso was confined to all the splendour 
of the court of Este? And great and notable as were the life and deeds of Charles 
the Fifth, who of us would not rather make a pilgrimage to the prison of Cervantes, 
than to the emperor's cloister at Valladolid? Silvio Pellico has made the house 
of Hapsbnrgh a thing of shame, and bis narrow home of iron and stone a more 
glorious spot than the crime-stained Court of Vienna. Bedford Gaol is dearer to 
our memories than Whitehall; and Bunyan has made a damp, miserable, and 
narrow cage more glorious than the throne upon which sat he of the blessed 
restoration. So true it is, my brave, gallant Richard Lovelace, that 
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* Stone wills do not a inison Hiake, 
Kor iron bar^.a cage;* 

tbat a working-man, bj trade a shoemaker, shall be imprisoned for Chartist riots, 
and shall convert his cell into a temple for the MUses, and sing his ' Purgatory of 
Suicides* without let or hindrance. Trulj a noble record of the power of the 
mind to make its own kingdomf a perennial teaching of the benign influence of 
sorrow, and a glorious monument of genius, are the world*s prison-books 1 To wf. 
somewhat of the lives and works of the principal of these chained linnets is the 
purpose of the present little work.*' 

Wtt, Sumaur, and Pathos: a Lectwre, By B. Lambeet, Esq, 
London : H. J. Tresidder. 

This is a production for whick we have a friendly word to say. 
It is the work of a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Banstead, 
who seemingly has Hterary tendencies and tastes, as well as some 
literary culture and ability. He has exerted himself in his own 
locality in a manner which it would be well that the members of 
his class more frequently did, and has been the means of suggesting, 
and working, apparently into practicality, the opening of " reading 
rooms in that village " by puolic subscription. He delivered thS 
inaugural address, which we have not seen, but which is highly 
spoken of; and he has since delivered this lecture as a sort of 
sample of the jpy that may be gained by the acquisition of a taste 
for reading. There is nothing absolutely new, nothing very 
elaborate in the book : but a kindly, genial, friendly, tasteful man 
seems to us to speak in a considerate tone to his neighbours, in an 
endeavour to impress them with the conviction that reading is a 
delight. Upon a thread of remarks a quantity of poetic neans are 
strung — from Cowper, Pope, Goldsmith, Shakspere, Barnam, &c. 
We think the effort merits recognition, and that the example set 
by the author is one whieh might be advantageously followed by 
many of the "landed gentry," who* might otherwise only l>e 
" Burke "-d. 

Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Children. 
Edited by William Logan, author of "^e Moral Statistics 
of Glasgow." With an Introduction by the Eev. William 
Akdbeson, LL.D., Glasgow. London : James Nisbet and Co. 

This book owes its origin to domestic grief and painful bereave- 
ment. The death of the editor's only daughter, at the tender age of 
four years and ten months, led him to cmlect some of those words 
of comfort for bereaved ones which are scattered throughout our 
literature ; and having derived consolation from them himself, he 
has been induced to publish them for the benefit of others. Mac^ 
of the pieces, both of prose and poetry, are old favourites, some 

efully 



are new to us, but all appear carefully sooted and ^ 
arranged. The work, we have no doubt, will become a sti 
one in the literature of sorrow, and reflect some jrays of light into 
many a dark and dreary heart. 
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Quxsnoim BBQUHEiHa Answxrs. 

168. I haye for some time been 
aimons to keep sn Index Henim, but 
am rather at a loss for want of a good 
method.— T. M. 

169. What are the titles of Carlyle's 
works? Which of them is best adapted 
to give a general reader some idea of 
tiiat celebrated author?— W. H. W. 

170. Whose is a good work on ecole- 
mastical histoty, less voluminons and 
more comprehensive than Moeheim's? 
—W. H. W. 

171. What work on moral ^flosophjr 
is best suited to give one a knowledge 
of that science? I have heard it stated 
fhAt Paley, in his work hereon, is in 
some respects deficient and erroneoos, 
and that these deficiencies are snpplied, 
and these errors connoted, by Gisbome. 
Is this correct?— W. H. W. 

172. Oonld any of yoor siibBeribers 
inform me where, and at what cost, I 
can procure a cheap, handy book of 
commerce, e. g.y a complete explanation 
of such things as stock, funds, deben- 
ture bonds, exchanges, &c., &o.? I 
'should also like to know where I could 
get (and at what price) English col- 
hitend or interlinear translations of 
French or German works. — One who 

IS ffTKrVlNG TO GET OH. 

173. What is the Welsh PenniHon 
Staging? — HoVBDEN. 



Answers to Questions. 
163. ComtihOionofEnglandj^^^ 
Lord Brougham's recent work, " The 
British Constitution : its History, Stmo- 
tore, and Woridng," is just the book 
for W. It is published by Griffin and 
-Co., price 6s. At the end of the same 
Tolume wUl be found adTtrtised other 
of hk Jordship's works on social and 
politioal subjects, also inquired for by 
W.— W. B. H. 



158. Self>KnowMffe an MmittH 
Sdmce. — ^** Bistre" ought to have moie 
correctly defined his purpose. The 
philosophy o{ consciousness, «.e., self- 
knowledge, is largely treated of in the 
works of Beid, Stewart, Brown, Beattie, 
and in fact all the Scotch school. These 
books nay be had cheap at old book- 
stalls, and there are trade editions of 
most of them at from 3s. to 5s. Of 
course Bx William Hamilton's editions 
of Beid and Stewart are the best, but 
they are dreadfdlly expensive. One 
little good book thoroughly studied wSl, 
however, do more to set you on the 
right way than a hundred read hurriedly. 
If '* Bistre" really means metophysical 
sHtdy, let him purchase '' Outlines of 
Mental and Moral Science" (28. 6d.), h^ 
David Stuart,D.D., Dublin (McGlashan). 
He will get a taste of it in that book, 
and if he has a taste for it, that book 
will famish hhn with ample hints for 
prosectttiBg it with success. We know 
of no better, cheaper, more thoughtful, 
or compact work on the subject. Morrel, 
MacViear, Spencer, and Bain, give the 
new school views, but their woi^s are 
expensive and often controversial, so 
that the old opinioiis reqmre to be known 
in reading them. The above is the 
best advice we can give. If, however, 
"Bistre" intends self-education, let him 
read Smiles's "Self-Help," Craik's 
"Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties," and E. P. Hood's "Self-Edu- 
cation," T. T. Lynch's "Lectures on 
Self-Improvement," Channing's "Self- 
Culture," and the "Aids to Self-Culture" 
in the BriHah CotOroveraiaUst ; these 
will put him on the way, and when he 
has determined on any given specific 
study, he will find us ready to give him 
friendly aid and kindly encouragement. 
If we have mistaken " Bistre's " intent, 
and have in this reply not fitted hhi 
case, he will perhaps inform us more at 
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large regarding liis parpose, end, aim, 
circumstances and opportnnitieSi and 
we shall then be explicit upon the 
points started. — S. N. 

169. A knowledge of grammar tvnth- 
out a teacheTy it is impossible to ac- 
quire; but to become one's own teacher 
in this branch of learning should 
scarcelj overtax anj mind. Take anj 
good ordinary grammar-j^Moreli's, Mc- 
Cnlloch's, Murray's, &c. — and read 
over a portion each day, carefully 
noting, meanwhile, the particulars of 
which you know least, or nothing, and 
those parts which relate to inflection, 
or change of form. Betum to those 
places in which your difficulties lie, and 
re-read until you thoroughly compre- 
hend the author. Commit to memory 
all those portions which you find you 
cannot otherwise promptly recaU. When 
you read any ordinary book, always 
exercise your ingenuity to discover the 
grammatical structure of each first 
sentence, and do not cease in your 
analysis until you have unravelled the 
intricacies of the whole construction. 
Be honest to yourself, and do not shirk 
difficulties, but rather pride yourself on 
the sternness with which you vanquish 
all obstacles. Beading and reflection 
will do the rest In studying spelling, 
read carefully, watch every word which 
strikes the eye as strange. Always, 
'When you have done reading, endeavour 
to reproduce in writing the words which 
struck you as singcdar, and compare 
diligently with the text '^Industry 
overcomes all obstacles.** — ^B. M. A. 

161. Goethe's "Fawe."— In reply to 
your correspondent, S., I beg to state 
that the best and most faithful English 
translation of ''Faust" is that by 
Hayward, published by Moxon, price 
4s. In t^ original Gmnan, one of the 
best editions I have met with, as pecu- 
liarly adapl^ to the English student, 
is that by Dr. Zerffi, published by 
3impkin, Marshall and Go. Both these 
works are copiously annotated. If S., 
or any other of your correspondents, 
are studying the (Terman language, I 
shall be happy to correspond with them 



in it for mutual instruction.— >DBuacHE 

SCHULEB. 

Under the heading "Dr. Faust,** 
in the " Penny Cyclopsedia," vol. x. p. 
208, there is given a brief abstract of 
Groethe's celebrated dramatic poem. In 
a supplementary number of the London 
SeOtirdai/ Journal, for July, 1840, 
" The Stoty of Margaret" is told frmn 
Goethe's poem. G. H. Lewes, in his 
"Life of Goethe"— perhaps the best 
biography in the English language (See 
Britith Controverstalist for June, 1859, 
pp. 390— 404)— in the seventh chapter 
analyzes and comments on it Lebahn 
has published a German edition, with 
every fEtdlity for rendermg it into Eng- 
lish — an excellent "Goethe made easy.*' 
Many translations of it have been made 
into English — ^more than a dozen. Of 
these we have seen one, by J. Birch, 
Esq., in 1839, the English of which is 
rugged, though in general faithful to 
the sense; another by Lewis Fihnore, 
which is more musical, but less accurate; 
and a third by Professor Blackie, which 
is exceedingly spirited, somewhat coarse, 
but very futhful in meaning and in 
rhythm to the original Lord Edward 
Leveson Gower*s translation we have 
looked at, but dare scarcely say we have 
read. It is, we should say, deftly ver- 
sified. Some portions of " Faust** are 
exquisitely rendered by Shelley. A 
prose translation, by Abraham Haywood, 
Esq., Q.G., one of the Edthbwgh i2e- 
viewersy is close to the original, and the 
English equivalents are well and often 
happily chosen. All the above works 
refer only to the first part of " Faust,** 
published in the revolutionary year 1798. 
A second part of that drama was issued 
by the author, as life was closing with 
him. Of this part we only know one 
translation, but it maintains the rhythm, 
and transfers the meaning of the original 
with fairness and freedom. Though 
published anonymously, we know it to 
be the production of one of the most 
versatile, spirits, and most extensive and 
learned of the linguists of Scotland,— 
of rare mind, ripe attainments, exquisite 
humour, wide range of reading in almost 
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all the tongnes of modem Europe, man j 
of the languages of the East, and a 
master of classical literature. Strange 
to saj, Scotland has no ofiSce she can 
bestow on this mine of learning, and 
ecclesiastical jealousies have interfered 
to push inferior men into positions of 
eminence in our universities once and 
i^ain. With a European reputation for 
scholarship, he is almoatnominia umbra 
in his own country — ^W. B. Macdonald, 
Esq., of Rammerscales, Dumfriesshire. 
In the prefaces, notes, appendices, &c., 
of these several worl^, full materials 
will be found for forming a fair estimate 
of the power, facilitj, felicity, and 
poeticized philosophy of Goethe, as well 
as of his impressive melancholy, fertility 
of imagery, and many-sided capacity. 
It is a singular work in its aim, origin, 
conduct, incidents, execution, and effects. 
Wilmar*s "History of German Lite- 
rature,'' translated by Metcalfe, gives a 
brief and fair abstract of the philosophic 
thought which is said to interpenetrate 
this mental shadow of the life of the 
writer— Goethe, 1749— 1832.— S. N. 

164. Anglo-Saxon Language and 
Literature. — ^The twenty-second volume 
of Bohn's Antiquarian Library con- 
tains the '* Life of Alfred the Great," 
by Dr. Beinhold Pauli, Alfred's Anglo- 
{^on Version of Orosius' (a Spanish 
ecclesiastic of the fourth centuiy) 
"Histoiy of the Worid," with a literal 
translation of it. A grammar, a glos- 
sary, and notes, accompany the text. 
These are the work of Benjamin Thorpe, 
Esq., one of our best Anglo-Saxon 
scholars, the translator of Lappenberg's 
" History of England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings," and editor also of the fol- 
lowing works, viz. :— " Analecta Anglo- 
Saxonica," a selection of prose and 
verse from Anglo-Saxon authors of 
various ages, with a glossary; " Anglo- 
Saxon version of- Appolonius of Tyre," 
upon which the play of Pericles is said 
to have been founded, with a translation 
and a glossary; an "Anglo-Saxon 
Version of the Holy Gospels," &c. 
There is a very useful, concise, careful, 
and <cheap (5s. 6d.) "Guide to the 



AnglcSaxon Tongue," by E. J. Vernon, 
B.A., Oxford. It contains a griunmar 
founded on Rask's, extracts fox reading, 
notes, and a glossary, and contains 
enough to furnish a student with the 
power of making himself familiar with 
the greater part of Anglo-Saxon writers. 
Sir Thomas Philips published a " Frag- 
ment of ^Ifric's Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar," ^Ifric's glossary, and a poem on 
the soul and body. I have heard Louis 
F. Klipstein's " Anglo- Saxonica Ana- 
lecta" highly spoken of as a useful, 
excellent introductory book; but I pre- 
sume that for the special purpose men- 
tioned in the second paragraph of the 
query of " Iris," a work by J. Bosworth, 
D.D., LL.D., Ph. D., F.R.&, &c., &c., 
Professor at Oxford (bom 1788), pub- 
lished in 1836, under the title of " The 
Origin of the En^sh, Germanic, and 
Scandinavian Languages and Nations," 
and any of the three grammars of the 
Anglo-Saxon language which the same 
gentleman has issued, along with a copy 
of his " Compendious Anglo-Saxon and 
English Dictionary," would best suit the 
inquirer, as well as those who have 
similar studies in view. If, however, 
" Iris" just wants to have a dainty little 
taste of Anglo-Saxon to begm with, let 
him (or her) procure the "Anglo- 
Saxon Dialectus," published by J. R. 
Smith, 36, Soho Square, London, col- 
lected and arranged by the Rev. Wm. 
Barnes, B.D., of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, author of " Poems of Rural 
Life, in the Dorset Dialect." It only 
costs 2s. 6d. It is intended to serve as 
a first book. It contains a compendious 
accidence, a few well-chosen selections, 
and a good glossary. The accidence is 
compared with Greek, Latin, and French, 
and gives in a short time a fauish 
acquaintance with the inflexions of 
words. This might be followed by 
L. Langley's " Introduction to Anglo- 
Saxon Reading," also 2s. 6d., same 
publisher; or " Anglo-Saxon Legends," 
with interpaged translations, 2s. 6d. 
After these, "Iris" will be able to discem 
whether the power of application is 
quickened, or whether a passing cnri- 
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osity lias been gratified, and go on 
accordingly. — S. N. 

166. " S. S"—! am of opinion that 
it is not, legally speaking, necessary for 
a clergyman of the Ohttroh of England 
to fill a cnracy before he be^mes 
incumbent of a benefice. Under the 
33rd canon the title for deacon's orders 
may be a chaplaincy, for instance, in 
some college; and conseqnently, if 
priest's orders be obtained daring the 
holding of such chaplaincy, there is 
nothing, I apprehend, to prevent a 
clergyman, under such circumstances, 
accepting an incumbency immediately 
after his being ordained priest How- 
ever, to be a curate previously to be 
coming an incumbent is most desirable, 
in order to the rightly understanding 
the in^pofftant duties of a parochial 
minister of ^ Gospel.*-^B. D. B. 

167. R^9Qrter8, — A correspondent 
signing himself "Ignoramns" wishes 
for some infonnation respecting the 
profession of a reporter. In reply, I 
beg to inform him that, if he is desirous 
of becoming connected with l^e press 
in the capacity of reporter, it is indis- 
pensably necessaiy that he should 
possess an accurate knowledge of some 
system of shorthand. If be is not 
already acquainted with any system, I 
would recommend him to k«rn Pitman's 
Phonography, which is the eanest and 
best system published. A few mouths* 
persevering practice will suffice to make 
him tolerably acquainted with its rudi- 
ments, and rapid writing will soon after- 
wards be attained. Formerly so mudi 
importance was not attached to a know- 
ledge of shorthand by reporters; and, 
in fact, but a few years ago, several of 
the leading parliamentary reporters for 

■the London press were unacquainted 
with stenography, and used abbreviated 
loDghand, and trusted to their own 
memories to supply them with the con- 
tents of the speeches made by honour- 
able members in the coarse of the debate. 
Things are, however, altered now. The 
public require to be supplied with the 
exact words and sentences of speakers, 
and the utmost accuracy is necessary. 



especially in reporting parliamentary 
debates. That most of the parlia- 
mentary repOTters of the present day 
are expert and accurate shorthand 
writers, cannot be doubted when we 
survey the columhs of the leading 
metropolitan journals, containing some- 
times upwards of twenty columns of a 
debate in the House of Commons the 
previous night. The accuracy at- 
tained by these gentlemen is some- 
thing marvellous, and the public are 
greatly indebted to them for the man- 
ner in which they perform their ar- 
duous labours. Ammigst provincial 
reporters a similar amount of ability is 
required. In the provinces, the re- 
porter has to attend the various public 
meetings that may be held; and during 
a parHamentary or municipal election 
contest, he has to faithfully record the 
speeches of the contesting parties; and 
he must be accurate in what he writes, 
or else the credit of the journal with 
which he may be connected will soon be 
forfeited. 

Next to a knowledge of shorthand, 
the reporter should be able to condense 
well; that is to say, if a speaker is 
verbose in his remarks (which is very 
frequently the case), he meet be able to 
judiciously condense them, and to con- 
vey, in a few terse sentences, the 
meaning of the gentieman, though half- 
an-hour may have been occupied by the 
gentleman in question in conveying his 
meaning to others. This is a very 
great art, and can only be acquired by 
dint of much practice The reporter 
should also possess quick perceptive 
powers, and a good general knowledge, 
so that he may know a little of almost 
every subject that may be broaght 
under his notice. A knowledge of 
foreign languages is not indispensable, 
although it is of great service, as 
quotations from foreign writers are fre- 
quently made by speakers. 

The duties of a reporter are very 
diversified. He may have one day to 
attend an agricultural show, and the 
next an execution. One evening he 
may be sent to a <!oocert, and the next 
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to a religious meeting. The qaestion 
of salary entirely reats upon the ability 
of the gentlemt&n. If he possess quick 
powers^ and a good general knowledge 
of his profession, there is no fear of his 
not being well paid. Many of the 
parliamentary reporters of the present 
day are in receipt of excellent salaries; 
and being men of a literary turn of 
mind, they have ample means of making 
money in other ways, than merely con- 
fining themselves to their reporting 
duties. 

In conclusion, I would say, if *' Ig- 
noramus" has any desire to become a 
professional reporter, should he possess 
the qualifications I have alluded to, I 
know of no profession which possesses 
so many attractions to the student of 
literature. To be connected with the 
press is an honour; and every day more 
and more respect is being paid to those 
who so ably conduct the various jour- 
nals in our country. Some of the leading 
literary men of the present age have 
been reporters in their early career. 
I need only mention the names of the 
late Lord Campbell (who was on the 
Morning Chronicle)f Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Dr. Russell, of the Times, &c. 
&c. The public of England have a 
right to be proud of the noble free 
press of which they can boast; and all 
honour, then, to the reporters and editors 
of those journals which are so ably 
conducted, and which reflect so much 
credit upon the literary attainments of 
our countrymen. — A Reporter. 

Your correspondent, ** Ignoramus," 
will find "Aids lo Reporting," pub- 
lished by Groombridge and Sods, price 
Is * a very useful little work. — H. C. M. 

168, Index Rerum and Common- 
place Books. — In the volume of the 
British Controversialist publi^ihed in 
1852, in a paper on " Studies for Law 
Students," by C. VV., jun., at page 234, 
a notice of Index lierum and Common- 
place Books occurs. The subject is 
reverted to by the same writer in answer 
to an inquiry on page 277. A corre- 
spondent signing himself Senoj contri- 
buted on the same topic, on page 313. 

1861. 



The information contained hi these refe- 
rences is full and reliable. In the 
fourth chapter of Todd's "Student's 
Manual," you will find some observations 
on this subject Todd's " Index Rerum," 
with full directions for use, is published 
at various prices. The best edition is 
that issued by Walton and Maberly, 
Upper Gower Street, London. It is not 
necessary, nor is it always advisable, to 
be hampered with the design of another. 
Perhaps the most useful way of man- 
aging in this matter is that which we 
have pursued for years, viz., take a 
moderately-sized ruled book, and attach 
to it a common alphabetical index. 
When any matter presents itself to you 
in reading, of sufficient importance to 
require or deserve special attention, 
determine upon the heading under 
which it comes, and then write that in 
capitals in the note- book, followed either 
by the extract, or by a reference to the 
work in which it appeared. Then enter 
it for reference in its due place in the 
alphabetical index. Do this all in black. 
In bltte write any suggestions that occur 
to you as to the uses, worth, &c , of the 
passage, and in red any adversaria 
which present themselves. Keep a 
scrap-book for collections from news- 
papers, magazines, &c., and index these 
too. — R. Mi A. 

in the Rev. J. Pycroft's " Course of 
English Reading," there is a chapter, 
the third from the end, entitled, **How 
to keep a Conmion-place Book." — G. C. 

"Bacon and Locke recommend a 
Common-place Book, which Johnson 
condemns, saying, that what is twice 
read is commonly better remembered 
than what is transcribed; but by tran- 
scription the reader dwells on the pas- 
sage; writing impresses it literally on 
the memory. . . Let the pocket be 
generally supplied with some small 
volume, and also with tablets to write 
on the instant whatever occurs. Much 
knowledge is fortuitous, and the hap- 
piest thoughts often spontaneously arise, 
* Which, if once lost, you laboixr long 
in vain, 
To catch the ideal fugitives again.* " 
X 
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I quote this from George Ensor's 
« Independent Man," 1806, p. 269. It 
may be useful as advice. — Q. P. 

169. CarlyWs Works. — In the Bri- 
tish Controversialist for 1858, pp. 193- 
220, and 241-250, the fullest, most 
complete, and most correct biography 
of Thomas Carlyle extant in any peri- 
odical will be found. All his works 
and papers are therein chronicled and 
criticized. The only noteworthy fact 
left unmentioned in that sketch we 
believe is that, in 1843, he was a can- 
didate for the Logic chair in St. 
Andrew's University, and that he was 
then defeated, much, we think, to the 
advantage of literature and to his own 
fame. In the British Controversialist 
for 1859, pp. 48-57, and 127-135, an 
exhaustive analysis of the two published 
volumes of ** Frederick" wiil be found. 
W. H. W. should read these, and then 
he will have some idea of this celebrated 
author. If he wishes a text-book, let 
him read the " French Revolution." — 
A. B.R. 

170. Ecclesiastical History, — ^I do 
not think that any better work, volu- 
minous though it be, could be studied 
on this subject than that of Mosheim. 
It is certainly cumbrous, but it is sin- 
gularly impartial; and, if regard be 
had to its subject, as comprehensive as 
could well be wished. Some veiy good 
works on this topic have been issued 
at Cambridge, e.^., the Rev. W. H. 
Pinnock*s "Analysis of Ecclesiastical 
History till 325," 4s.: the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice's ** Ecclesiastical History of 
the First and Second Centuries;" the 
Rev. Charles Hardwicke's " History of 
the Christian Church from Xllth to 
XVIIth Century;" Brooke Foss West- 
cott's (M.A.) " View of the History of 
the Canon of the New Testament during 
the First Four Centuries;" Henry Mac- 
kenzie's " Christian Clergy of the First 
Ten Centuries;" Pinnock's " History of 
the Reformation;" Neander and Geies- 
ler*s Histories of the Church are well 
worth perusal. The latter is especially 
valuable, because of the honest quota- 
tion of authorities. Stebbing's " Church 



History" is brief and fair (7s.); Mil- 
ner*s " History of the Church of Christ " 
is a voluminous storehouse of ecclesi- 
astical facts (52s.). Miss Merivale's 
" Christian Records" give a fair resumi 
of the apostolic age. Milman*s " His- 
tory of Christianity " is profound and 
able. Rev. G. Waddington's ** History 
of the Church till the Reformation," 
may be supplemented by Basnage's 
" History of the Religion of the Reformed 
Churches;" and Lacretelle's ** History of 
the Religious Wars." Planck's " His- 
tory of the Constitution of the Christian 
Church" is valuable and impartial. 
The volumes on Church History in the 
" Encyclopaedia Metropolitana " are 
learned, fair, and full. Welch's " Church 
History," so far as it is published, is a 
good, plain book. The text- book used 
by the Professor of Church History, the 
Rev. W. R. Pirie, D.D., is a full, orderly, 
comprehensive, and useful compendium. 
It is, however, rather a set of memo- 
randa than a history. On such a topic 
the man of one book is not likely to be 
well informed. Many must be read. — 
S. N. 

171. Works on Moral Philosophy. 
— Wayland's " Moral Science " is, per- 
haps, the most unexceptionable single 
small work on Moral Philosophy. Paley, 
however, should — I would say, must — be 
read. Gisbome's corrections are very 
pointless and pithless against the Car- 
lisle archdeacon. A small work of 
Professor Dugald Stewart's, entitled 
"Outlines of Moral Philosophy," is 
worthy of much commendation, though 
be does not probe the subject deeply. 
Chalmers' " Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy" are more large-hearted than 
profound. Beattie's " Elements of Mo- 
ral Science" are fairish. Cairns on 
" Moral Freedom" is a valuable work. 
Mackintosh on "Ethical Philosophy" 
is worth reading. In Reid, Stewart, 
and Brown there is much matter bear- 
ing upon this subject of great value. 
Abercrombie's " Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings " is a judicious and condensed 
treatise. Whewell's " Elements of Mo- 
rality" perhaps do most to redeem 
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morals from the expediency of Paley. 
Bentham's " Principles of Morals and 
Legislation" deserve perosal with care. 
The " Manual of Moral PhUosophy," 
issued by Professor Fleming, of the 
University of Glasgow, is a very impar- 



tial and useful work; and Dr. Mac 
Vicar's " Inquiry into Human Nature " 
ought not to be overlooked. I have 
named here English works only; I 
might easily enlarge on works in French, 
German, and Italian, but forbear. — S.N. 
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REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



British ControversiaHst Meetings. — 
The months of August and September 
being in part at liberty to us for a 
health-journey, the anxious inquiry, 
" Where shall we go?" began to occupy 
our attention. Two objects we desired 
chiefly to obtain, viz., relief from the 
temptation to study, or diversion for the 
mind, and a lighting up of the light of 
life in us, a touchmg up of human affec- 
tions, somewhat deadened in us by 
retirement and "much study." On 
this becoming known to a few friends, 
we were warmly desired to wend our 
way into some of the districts of 
England where the British Controver- 
statist was read, and that there we 
should be sure to find friends, pleasant 
occupancy for the thoughts without 
over-labour for them, and an opportunity 
of doing good, by presenting to the 
minds of such young men, as might be 
brought together by our friends, the 
nature, merits, and usefulness of that 
periodical which for nearly twelve years 
has occupied a great portion of our 
reflective hours, our labours, and our 
cares. This suggestion, as it came 
from several quarters simultaneously, 
caught us in a frame of mind ready to 
yield to almost any outward impulse, 
and we determined on taking our route 
through some of the north-eastern and 
midland counties of England, combining 
the relaxation of viewing places of 
interest with that of meeting with the 
readers and friends of the British Con- 
troversialist in those places lying in 



our way, when they could conveniently 
be assembled. The journey is glowing 
with delicious memories for us. Though 
we kept no diary, few days are unillus- 
trated with some pleasure and some 
token of faendly interest in our welfare. 
It would scarcely be fair, however, to 
burden these pages with a detailed and 
explicit report of all that was done or 
happened during our "out." Of our 
meeting with many excellent friends in 
Carlisle, some of them only previously 
knowing us through interviews held in 
the pages of the British Controvert 
siaUst ; of our standing by the grave of 
Dr. Paley, and the reflections which 
then swept through our mind ; of our 
run to Gillsland, the scene of Sir Walter 
Scotfs " romance of real life "— " Love ;" 
of our earnest " controversy " with five 
Methodist clergymen regarding the 
" Essays and Reviews," &c. ; of our visit 
to the Elswick works, near Newcastle, 
and our initiation into the mysteries of 
Sir William Armstrong's great war- 
guns ; of our intended speech at the 
soirde of the Mechanics' Institute at 
Elswick ; of our hunting the old book- 
stalls of Newcastle; of our pleasant 
evenings in the company of Thomas 
Doubleday, Esq., author of " The True 
Theory of Population ;" of the meetings 
and greetings of friends among the 
literary and scientific men of Newcastle; 
of a pleasant evening spent in the 
Microscopic Society there; of visits to 
and from the readers of the British 
ControvertiaMst, and incidents of a like 
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bind throughout the vrhoJe journey, 
however pleasant the remembrance, as 
the narration might be tedious, we must 
avoid mention. It would be unfair to 
pass without acknowledgment the very 
handsome and kindly manner in which 
in every place visited by us on our tour 
— except one, and that the town of 
Elliot and Montgomery — we were re- 
ceived by the gentlemen of the press. 
For this, much more than thanks is due. 
In Newcastle, on the evening of Au- 
gust 22od, we held a meeting in the 
" Young Men's Christian Association" 
Rooms, Clayton Street. It was well 
attended, several parties having come 
from long distances to be present. The 
proceedings were unpreteatious and 
conversational; a warm intefest was 
expressed for the success of the British 
Controversialist; many acknowledg- 
ments of good received from its perusal 
were meotioned ; several suggestions 
were made; a good number of opinions 
as to its usefulness, impartiality, and 
methodical courtesy were elicited; and 
a unanimous desire for its prosperity 
and the increase of its circulation was 
recorded. It was a genial, happy, and 
excellent assembly of thinking men. 
Kindly notes reached us in Newcastle 
from Dijirham, Sunderland, Hartlepool, 
&c., as to the interest felt in these 
places in the well-doing of the British 
Controversialist} and some of tliese 
places we should have visited, had not 
an active young friend earnestly invited 
us to visit York next evening, Friday, 
with the design of meeting the mem- 
bers of the " Select Literary Associa- 
tion" of that city and their friends. 
We went reacUly, and listened to an 
excellent paper cm. the *' History of 
Logic," read by one of the members, 
Mr. Agar; a fair debate fDlIowed, and, 
by the desire of the chairman, Mr. 
Chapman, we were invjtei to take 
part in the proceedings. This we did. 
After the usual business was over, we 
addressed the society on the uses and 
nature of controversy, and on the posi- 
tion which the proprietors of the British 
CotitroversiaUsl desired it should hold 



in literature, in relation to disctissioti 
societies, and to self-education. The 
meeting took up the consideration of 
the subject with some interest, and 
resolutions, expressive of the approval 
by the society of the objects and 
conduct of the British Controversialist^ 
and of the determination of the par- 
ties present to aid its circulation, were 
pa'^sed. Several other friends of the 
British Controversialist we had an 
opportunity of seeing next day in the 
city of Alcuin, the great teacher of the 
totum seible in the days of Charlemagne. 
On the Tuesday following, a meeting, 
called by advertisement in the Leeda 
Mercury of that n\orning, met in An- 
drews' Hotel, Leeds. It was not large, 
but it contained in its numbers deputa- 
tions from debating societies, from the 
" Young Men's Christian Assoeiation,'* 
the " Church Institute," the '^ Mecha? 
nics' and Literary Institute," the stu- 
dents of Rawdon College, &c. Here an 
abstract of the history of the JBHtish 
Controversialist was given, an exposir 
tion of its purpose, and mode of pursuing 
it, and its claims to public support were 
pressed. These claims were acknow- 
ledged by the meeting, and an interesting 
conversation arose upon the ways and 
means by which, its circulation might 
be extended, after which effort in its 
behalf was unanimously resolved upoB. 
In Leeds we met many of the readers 
privately, and had the opportunity o€ 
calling the attention of several literary 
and clerical gentlemen to the nature of 
the periodical, besides having the de-r 
: light of a pleasant chat with the late 
secretary of the " British Literary In- 
stitute," who happened to be in Leeds 
at the time, ^nd did us the favour o€ 
calling, to begin personally that friend-, 
ship which had long subsisted between 
us by writing. In Masborough we met 
several of our readers, and enjoyed tha 
pleasure of intercourse with them in 
the scenes of Elliot's childhood. One 
friend accompanied us to Sheffield, and 
helped us to make arrangements for a 
meeting to be held on 29 th August, 
besides introducing us to several gcBtle" 
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men of- loeal standing, chief among 
whom we reckon the aeeretary of the 
People's College, an institution which 
we visited with pleasure, and whose 
constitution, as described to us, is worthy 
of ^ide iniitation. The secretary and 
librarian of the Mechanics* Institute 
were also kindly, and favourable to our 
purpose. The meeting in She£Seld was 
very small — so small as scarcely to 
deserve the name,?— yet we saw many of 
the readers there individually who could 
not conveniently attend the meeting we 
had announced. Our stay in Sbetheld 
was materially enhanced by the kind- 
ness and intellectuality of our friend 
from Masborougb. We proceeded to 
Leicester, in the hope of holding a 
meeting there, but several accidental 
circumstances had interfered with the 
prelimioariea, and we only met our 
readers as a private friend; nor was 
the meeting wanting in fruitfulness or 
delight. Our next meeting was held in 
Wolrerhampton, on Tuesday evening, 
September 3rd, in the Alliance Hall. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Groves, 
and the proceedings were opened by J. 
A. Cooper, Esq., F.B.L.S., who lucidly 
detailed the origin and early history of 
the British C(mtroversialisU described 
its contents, and advocated its claims as 
an organ of impartial thought and edu- 
cative interest. Mr. Samuel Neil ad- 
dressed the meeting on " The Nature of 
Controversy; its moral and social influ- 
ences, and its educational value.'* An 
active conversation thereafter ensued, 
and resolutions in f&vonr of the British 
CorUroveniaUst were unanimously 
adopted. On Wednesday evening, being 
present at the meeting of the Steel- 
house Lane Educational Institute, in 
Birmingham, at the request of the 
chairman, Bev, R. D. Wilson, Mr. Neil 
spoke upon the uses and advantages of 
controversy, and made special allusion 
to the British Controversialist as an 
organ in which his views on this topic 
were fully and ably carried out; and 
the thanks of the meeting were voted 
to the speaker. 

While enjoying the friendly inter- 



course which we always have in 
Birmingham, many letters of readers 
and friends of the British Controver- 
sialist reached us, and we would gladly 
have availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities they presented to us of enlarging 
our acquaintance with our readers, could 
our stay have been sufficiently pro- 
tracted. One alone of these we felt 
ourselves unable to resist attending. 
Manchester we had only once visit^, 
during the Fine Arts Exhibition, and 
then we found friends numerous and 
anxious to make our days speed plea< 
santly, and we had all but promised that, 
on opportunity arising, we should return. 
Our Manchester friends undertook all the 
preliminaries, and carried them out well. 
In Union Chambers, freshly arrived 
in the city, we found a large and enthu- 
siastic audience assembled, and knew, 
from our reception, that we were among 
friends. J. Johnstone, Esq., took the 
chair, and after an able statement of 
the position of the British Contro- 
versialist among periodicals, called upon 
us to address the gathering. This we 
did, taking " Controversy, its nature, 
aimj>, advantages, uses, method and 
logic, social and educational value," &o., 
as our topics. An intelligent and lively 
debate arose, and there was so much 
interest awakened in the subject, that 
an adjournment was proposed, for the 
purpose of considering the specialities 
of the British Controversialist^ which 
entitle it to a wider circulation, and we 
were invited to renoain in Manchester a 
few days, to afford farther information 
on the subject. The greatest and most 
encouraging unanimity prevailed among 
the audience as to the utility and worth 
of the British ControversiaUsty and 
resolutions were come to accordingly. 
It afforded us the liveliest pleasure to 
find so many witnesses rising up in the 
meeting, and tracing their intellectual 
awakening and progress to the impulses 
communicated through the British 
Controversialist. Many gentlemen fa- 
voured us .with encouragement and 
suggestions; and we feel deeply indebted 
to our friends in Manchester for the 
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welcome they gave, and the joy they 
imparted. 

Our health-journey was one of much 
variety. We had a district, the greater 
part of which was new to us, to travel 
through. We met, in the body, on 
our way, many of those whom we had 
monthly met in thought ; and we became 
more and more linked together in friend- 
ship thereby. We had an opportunity 
of pleading, in behalf of controversy, 
some arguments tending to disabuse 
the mind of some of the more common 
fallacies prevalent on the subject; and 
we had our heart and soul freshened to 
our work for these pages by the unequi- 
vocal testimony given us of the good 
effects which have flowed from its issues. 
— S. N. 

' Ceylon. — Kandy Debating Club. — 
The first annual meeting*of this insti- 
tution was held at the Central Town 
Library on the evening of Friday, the 
10th May, 1861. The chair was taken 
at 8 precisely, by T. De Waas, Esq., 
who opened the meeting with an appro- 
priate speech on the advantages of such 
institutions to the young men of Ceylon. 
He then called upon the secretary (Mr. 
F. C. Solomons) to read the report, from 
which it appeared that the society was 
then in a progressing state. As our 
readers may be desirous of knowing the 
history of this club, and the amount of 
work done during the last year, we have 
great pleasure in annexing extracts 
from the committee's annual report :— 
"In May, 1860, several young men, 
residing in the town of Eandy, anxious 
for their intellectual and moral welfare, 
issued notices requesting the attendance 
of all interested in establishing a society 
for their mutual improvement. This 
summons was responded to by a number 
of gentlemen, who held their first meeting 
on the 5th May, 1860. Since that 
period its originators have, byundaunted 
perseverance and unwearied exertions, 
increased their numbers from five to 
upwards of thirty. In June, new life 
was infused into the society ,by the 
admission of Mr. W. E. Sharpe, the 
Assistant Government Agent for the 



Central Province. The meeting had 
long felt the necessity of having some 
person of superior abilities and expe- 
rience to conduct the proceedings of the 
club. Mr. Sharpe, on being requested 
to enrol himself a member, entered upon 
his duties with vigour, and has been of 
considerable service in furthering the 
interests of the society. In November, 
1860, the society removed to the United 
Service Library, and in the following 
month, an application from the 'Law 
Students' Club ' for permission to hold 
its meetings in the same rooms was 
favourably received. The institution 
had to contend with many difficulties in 
carrying out its arrangements; but, 
notwithstanding all these difficulties, it 
has proved itself up to this a successful 
experiment. Your committee feel that 
such struggles necessarily attend all 
undertakings of this nature, and are 
sure that no institution can prosper 
without undergoing these trials. 

" The number of subscribers on the 
list, which was five last year, now 
amounts to twenty-eight. There have 
been several withdrawals, and a few 
departures from this town, but the 
vacancies have speedily been followed 
up by fresh arrivals. 

"During the past year, thirty-one 
questions have been discussed, and ten 
essays read by the members." These 
subjects are mostly taken from the 
British Coniroversialistj which is highly 
appreciated in Ceylon. Among other 
important topics, the following questions 
were discussed : — " Is Ceylon in a suf- 
ficiently advanced state for a repre- 
sentative assembly?" "Are the pun- 
ishments used by the Government of 
Ceylon such as become a civilized na- 
tion?" Essays on the following sub- 
jects have been read: — "Benjamin 
Franklin;" by Mr. A. T. Staples: 
" Poetry," by Mr. J. H. Sproule ;" Chris- 
topher Columbus," by Mr. A. F. Bar- 
tholomeusz; "A Trip from Kandy to 
Pusilawa," by Mr. F. C. Solomons; 
" Time," Mr. Anthonisz; " The Acquisi- 
tion of Knowledge," Mr. T. Vander- 
wall ; " Reading," Mr. J. F. Abeychoon j 
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and "Self-Improvement,** by Mr. H. 
Perera. 

The following resolutions were passed 
at the annual general meeting. Mr. J. 
Sproule, after making a few remarks on 
the report, the present state of the so- 
ciety and its prospects, moved that the 
"report now read be adopted;** which 
was seconded by Mr. A. C. Ambrose, 
and carried nnanimously. A vote of 
thanks was then passed to the retiring 
office-bearers, new mles and regulations 
were drawn up, and several other 
matters connected with the association 
discussed. It was moved by Mr. Am- 
brose, seconded by Mr. M. C. Maricar, 
and carried by general acclamation, 
" That no exertion will be wanting, on 
the part of the debating club members, 
to extend the usefulness of the society." 
The office-bearers for the ensuing year 
are as follows :— President, W. E. T. 
Sharpe, Esq., A. B., T. C. D., Assistant 
Government Agent for the Central Pro- 
vince: Vice-President, A. C. Ambrose, 
Esq.; Secretary, Mr. F. G. Solomons; 
Treasurer, Mr. A. F. Bartholomeusz. 

After several interesting addresses 
from Messrs. Sproule, Ambrose, De 
Waas, and others, the meeting was dis- 
solved. 

Before taking leave of your readers, 
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we must be permitted to mention, that 
it is with no little interest we from 
time to time peruse the reports of the 
various literary institutes of Britain. 
We have been struck with their number 
of subscribers, the importance of the 
subjects which have been discussed, 
and the great encouragement held out 
to literary associations in Europe. The 
Ceylon mutual improvement societies 
are generally short-lived; and have be- 
come proverbial for their short dura- 
tion. Before the establishment of the 
Kandy Debating Club, a number of 
literary societies were organized, and 
for some time carried on their operations 
with success. But out of all these only 
one, we believe, lived to witness its 
anniversary. On the opening of our 
club, there were many who expressed 
their fears a^ to its continuance, or its 
ultimate success. But, by the blessing 
of Him who blesses every good work, 
our institution has bravely faced every 
danger, and we hope will long continue 
to do sol In conclusion, we cannot 
but express the fervent hope, that 
should our institution exist to transmit 
a second annual report, we may be 
able to do so with greater satisfaction 
than we do at present! — Fred. C. 
Solomons, Secretary. 
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A OBBAT number of MSS. relating to 
Michael Angelo, painter, poet, philo- 
sopher, and sculptor — many of them 
autograph letters, account books, notes 
of works, and translations — have re- 
cently been discovered. They will 
make a new biography not possible 
only, but necessary. Shall Duppa or 
Womum see to it? 

A History of English Literature and 
the English Language, from the pen of 
Professor E. L. Craik (bom 1798), is 
promised by the house of Griffiln, Bohn, 
and Co., immediately. It is, we be- 
lieve, something more than a '* revise ** 
of his careful Uttle work on the same 
subject, published, about 1845, in 
Knight's shillmg volumes. 



" Swiss Sketches ** are employing the 
pen and pencil of John Ruskin (bom 
1819). 

Tail's Edinburgh Magazinej once 
the leading Radical organ in Britain, 
after a series of unfortunate changes, 
has at last become defunct. 

Biographies of eminent living states- 
men (e. g.f Lord Derby, Gladstone, Dis- 
raeli, Cobden, &c.) are announced as 
forthcoming in volnminous haste. 

Charles J. Lever (born 1808) is 
about to be made the lever which is to 
raise the circulation of one of the many 
magazines established by one of the 
busiest literary entrepreneurs of our 
day — Mr. Maxwell, proprietor of" Tem- 
ple Bar,** &c., &c. 
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Cornelius Webb's " Life of John 
Brown," the anti- slavery martyr, is ottt. 

The art-historian, biographer of" Ra- 
phael of Urbino," &c., Johann David 
Passavant, died on 12th Augost, at 
Frankfort. 

A distuignished antiquarian, Thomas 
Bateman, of Lombardale House, Bake- 
well, Derby, died Aujjust 29 th. 

"A Manual of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy," by Bev. F. D. 
Maurice, will shortly be issued. 

. '' The Authors of England" (2nd 
ed.), by H. Chorley, is again announced 
as nearly ready. 

'^ The Saxon Conquest of Britain" is 
to be the topic of a book by D. H. 
Haigb. 

James Douglas, Esq., of Cavers, 
author of "The Philosophy of the 
Mind,"&c., died, aged 7 Von August 
17. He was the Isaac Taylor of Scot- 
land. 

The correspondence of Voltdre and 
the Duchess of Saze-Gotha 'has been 
issued in Paris. It contains matters 
relating to the king-poet-hero of Car- 
lyle, Frederick of Prussia. 

Charles Beade's '* Cloister and the 
Hearth" is just out, Mr. T. C. Grattan 
has a drama almost ready; Capt. Mayne 
Reid has " A Hero in Spite of Himself" 
in the press, and Mr. Bobins (author 
of " Miriam May," " Crispin Ken," &c.), 
is about to present " Gideon Cuyp" to 
the public 

J. S. Mill has been created Ph.D. of 
Breiilau, in Prussia. Dr. Kuno Fischer 
writes on Schiller as a comedy writer. 
Goethe's " Iphigenia" has been trans- 
lated into Greek. Eiprhteen thousand 
copies of Michelet's "La Mer" have 
been sold. M. Amadde Pichot's trans- 
lation of Macanlay's History is finished. 
Spedding's "Bacon" has gone into a 
second edition. 

Sheriff Sandford, author of a "Treatise 
on Entails," and " The Law of Herit- 
able Succession in Scotland," son of 
Bishop Sandford, brother of the late 
Sir D. K. Sandford, the diatinguibhed 
Hellenist, and of the Bampton Lecturer 
for 1861 — the Rev. John Sandford, 



B.D., archdeadoo of Covedtry — died 
early in September. 

New monuments are to be erteted in 
the burial ground by the southern gate 
of Rome, over the remains of John 
Keats (1796 — 1820), and over the 
ashes of the sea-changed hei^t of P. 
ByssheShelIey(1792— 1822). "Loving 
in their lives, and in death not divided." 

The tree on which Byron carved his 
own and his sister's name, at Newst^ad, 
has been cut down, that the signatures 
may be preserved. The weather bad 
threatened to destroy the memorialed 
tree. 

**Le Pav^, Nonvelle Dialogue," by 
George Sand (Madame Dudevaut, bom 
1804) has just been issued^ 

Adolphe Dumas, a dramatic writer, 
a relative and assistant of Alexandre 
Dumas, died recently* 

Ludwig Tieok's " Shakespere's 
Dream " has been elegadtly translated 
by Miss Mary Maynard, and placed on 
the Surrey stage as an operettat. We 
presume this is carrying out the idea 
contained in Jerrold's pun — "the 
sorry Sbakspere." 

Mr. James Bruce, author of " Classic 
and Historic Portraits," &c.y died of 
heart-disease, in mid-August. 

D. H. Haigh, author of " The Con- 
quest of Britain by the Saxons," has 
ibsued an " Examination of the Value 
of the Anglo-Saxon Sagas," as aids to 
history. 

A magazine is said to be projected, 
which is to be put under the care of 
the creator of " Adam Bede." 

The author of "The Laws of 
Thought," Rev. William Thomson, D.D., 
has been appointed to the Bishopric of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

The issues of the Religious Tract 
Society during 1860 amounted to 
41,710,203. 

We are happy to be able to state 
that there was no truth whatever in the 
report that in the recent fire in Parter- 
noster Row Messrs. Longman and Co. 
lost the fifth volume of MacauUy's 
"History," and the illustrated edition 
of Moore's "LallaRookh." 
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PLATO : AS A CONTEOVEESIALIST. 

.Dante, in one of his Sonnets, says, "Reasoning is the touch- 
stone of the worth of man." Plato regarded "reasoning" as 
"the co^estone of wisdom," the regnlatmg, superintending, and 
determining mental power, by whose exertions alone knowledge is' 
possible, and through whose efforts science originates. Eeason is 
a mighty formative force, an organizing, intellectual energy, a real 
plastic power inherent in the mind, of man; and Dialectics — the 
science of using the E/cason aright — is the chief corner-stone of 
Philosophy, which is the science of discovering Truth by reasoning. 
The soul, in its normal state, is dialectical, rational, thinking. Sense 
may observe, and perception may discriminate, but, without rea- 
soning, truth is unattainable. It is a real, inborn, nature-rooted 
capacity, and by its operations alone is man ever able to disin- 
tegrate — from the conscious and sensuous experiences of which he 
is the subject — their subtlest essence, Truth. Experience is only 
the raw material of thought. Eeason manufactures it into the fine 
tissues of science, and fabricates the arts out of it. 

In examining the idea of humanity, Plato found that its essential 
characteristic was the power of reasoning — of educing truth from 
experience by the divine alchemy of thought — of eliminating from 
the investiture of sense the inner nature of fact. This central 
organizing and presiding power, as it enables man to acquire, gather, 
compare, select, collect, and unify individual impressions, however 
multitudinous, as they hurry through the avenues of sense, and build 
them together into the sublime and stately structures of science, . 
must be something other than an indwelling attribute of the apparatus 
of sense — somethmg else an4 something different. A mere aloOrirTie 
—sense-perception of fact— is never enough for man : an eUijaig 
—a reflective-icnowledge — is, besides, imperatively den^anded by his 
intellect ; and reasoning alone can give us that. This characteristic 
distinction, this essential differentiating element between humanity 
and all else of which man is cognizant, as it is the crowning glory 
of man, must also possess special uses and imply specific duties. 
Obviously, its primary use is to enable us to know; and the most dis- 
tinct duty it intimates is the perfectionment of it by exercise— for 
thus only can we gain the full advantage derivable from this inborn 
intellectaal endowment. To reason, therefore^— to pass discursively 
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from thought to thought — to elicit from each object of cognition 
the heart-secret of its being, and to eyolve from the concepts given 
to us by experience the permanent purpose-idea according to and 
by which their prototypes in outward nature exist and subsist, is 
the proper and pecuhar duty of man;— and not to reason only, 
but to reason Hghtly, employmg due and adequate care upon the 
operations of the mind, and keeping before the intellect fit and 
proper ends and aims. Hence it is evident that there is a neces- 
sity for a genial culture yet a rigid discipline of the reasoning 
faculty, and that it is not proper for man to feed his thoughts with 
the wild fruits of the imtrained understanding, but to expend his 
best skill in the processes requisite for maturing them into suit- 
ability. Such a discipline — theoretic training and practical drill — 
Dialectics supplies, and hence, as an organon of soul-culture, logic 
— the science and art of reasomng — ^is not only an advisable but a 
necessary branch of education, of preparation K)r true life. 

The object of reasoning is to discover truth, — ^not the mere 
fiifitjaic — imitative repetition of experience in thought, but the 
interpretative reconstruction of received and perceived facts into a 
new form, conceived in thought yet coincident with tib.e inner and 
structural ideas whence they take their origin, and out of which 
they spring. Truth is the conformity of our conceptions with the 
objects of our thought or knowledge. Objects when fiilly known 
ar0 known not only as but because they exist. So to £now all 
things is not only to have a true cognition of them, but also to have 
a cognition of truth. 

Truth is the antithesis not only of falsehood but of fallaciousness. 
Actual being is the external embodiment of truth ; and a right and 
immistaken apprehension, perception, and comprehension of the full 
contents and meaning of the actualities around us is truth. Truth, 
then, is the representative identity, though not the self-sameness of 
our thoughts with the realities on which tiiey exert themselves. 
Phenomena are truthless in themselves, they are only the media 
through which realities reveal themselves to us — ^briag themselves 
into relation with our minds. Only when we have, out of the phe- 
nomena of nature, Construed the secret of the reality of things, have 
we philosophized aright —have we discovered truth. Phflosophy 
is outgrowth of the reason — not of will, passion, or emotion ; reason 
is, therefore, the organon of philosophy, and the perceptive power 
by which truth becomes possible to humanily . A knowledge of the 
truth is the source of aU real, of all happy life. 

In so far as man strives after and attains to such a knowledge as 
this, he fulfils the true end of his own being, perfects his nature, and 
so brings himself into nearer and closer relationship with the true 
UNITY and ALL of BEiKG. Dialectics, as the ars instrumentalist the 
means and method by which the apprehension of truth is made 
possible, is, by that very quality, entitled to rank first and chief 
among the sciences. It is the pathway to a knowledge of such 
truth as is not merely sensuous, experimental, and transitory, but 
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of that wluch iff chan^leaa aikd eternal, and is the yeacj soul (^ 
things. Ear from being yaLueless and impotent, merely formal 
and enslaving, it is the only means by which the soul ean escape 
from being overborne by ignorance, impulse, desire, or the lust of 
pleasures gained from the outward and yaLn shows of time and 
sense. To know the true in its fulness and absolut^iess may not 
be given to man ; to bring his consciousness into full coincidence 
with the whole being of the wondrous eniergy which rules the 
world may not be open to our capabilities; but it is a divine 
exigency of our human nature to seek afber it, to strive for it, to 
labour and to struggle for its attainment ; and it is by dialectics 
that truth enters our souls and resigns itself to us. 

The truth in its infinite unity cannot be manifested to sense, 
but only to reason. Creation is only a forth-flashing of the ideas 
of the Divine One ; and each idea, so projected on our thoughts, 
strikes us as a unity, not as a part only of the unit^. Beason enables 
us to see down into the multiplex, and to notice the tiireads of 
unition Imitting it all in one. The apparent strikes the senses ; the 
real reveals itself to the reason. " Those alone are to be regarded 
as philosophers who occupy themselves in the contemplation and 
consideration of the essential principle of things." * And that is 
only perceptible to a cultured reason, by dialectical investigation 
of all perceptibilities until we find the truth becoming percep- 
tible in or by them. Dialectics as the organon of trutti, the 
regulative superintendent of every exertion of thought, the science 
of sciences, is therefore not the basis of the speculative sciences 
only, but of the practical also. It is the ulterior standard of right 
thinking, and all right thinking is productive of a knowledge of 
the truth. Truth is simply tiiie reality of life, thought, and their 
objects, and if we would attain to a perception of ifuth we must 
employ dialectics. 

By reasons somewhat similar and akin to these Plato had con- 
vinced himself, and strove to convince others, of the need of using 
a wise reflective analysis in all the processes and operations of 
thought — of having a thorough and systematized science for assay- 
ing everything that presented itself to the soul as the eternal and 
authentic mintage of truth^-of possessing some taHsmanic test by 
which the coinage of imagination or the counterfeit exchangee of 
prejudice mi^ht be at once and readily subjected to a tentative 
proof, and bemff "weighed in- the balances [of thought] and found 
wanting" shoiud be set aside and disused. He believed that 
knowledge, or rather wisdom, was as much shown in rejecting as 
in acceptmg, and he felt the need of learning and habitually prac- 
tising the art of distinguishing between the ideas which come into 
the mind sense-bom and sense-shaped, and those which the impres- 
sions we receive from outward forms are intended to suggest and 
present to the eye which has been purged with the " euphrasy and 

♦ Republic, B. v. 
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rue " of a dialectical culture. This selective affinity between tlie 
soul and truth, which Plato was desirous of developing in the 
human mind, is the very fundamental conception on which his 
method rests. And what was the method of Plato P 

We must answer that query in few words. Plato was essentially 
a dialectician. Many suppose that he was an unparalleled dra- 
matic dialogist : and so indeed he was : but also much more. His 
chief dialogues are earnestly, severely, peculiarly and pre-eminently 
controversial. Plato's dialogue is the written representative of the 
discursive conversationality of his master. Its end was to ^et men 
to hnouD what they were only willing to talk of, hence originates 
its controversiality. It was his great aim to bring men's thoughts 
into a fit state for conducting an inquiry. To question, therefore, 
was an essential element in his purpose. To many men to question 
seems to doubt. It is not so. It is to awaken the conscience, and 
to stir the will, that through them the intellect may be induced to 
search out the truth, and no longer remain in the shadow-land of 
age-hallowed dogma or rashly formed opinion, but to get out into 
the land of light, reality, and truth. To disentangle each thought 
&om the accidental and the adventitious, and to find out the core 
and cardinal principle of each idea, are only possible when tlie 
dialectic faculties have exerted themselves, under due discipline, 
continuously in the investigation of each idea, and traced it, 
from its root, to its consummation and its harmony with the 
great all. He recognizes as the excitants and materials of thought 
— phenomena, revealed to sense or consciousness. This gives 
rise to opinion — the result of faith in what we perceive and 
conjecture as to its ground, cause, meaning, or reality. Opinion 
has no principles, gives no evidence, imparts no certainty, and is 
unstable and imtrustworthy. It is in fact destitute of true intelli- 
gibility. But there is a formative force in the soul, a longing and 
yearning for trust and truth. It seeks general principles, proofs, 
certainty, and clearly recognizable reality. Opinion, seeming, ap- 
pearance, the eternal flux and reflux of conjecture and opinion — 
" to one thing constant never " — cannot satisfy any soul. A transi- 
tion must be made from opinion to knowledge — appearances, 
impressions, notions, and the insufficiently elaborated reflections 
and deductions we make from these, must be expunged from the 
soul, and the eternal truths which are their essence must be worked 
into the soul by a process of distinct selecUveness, and an act of 
definite appropnativeness — a dialectic operation. 

To startle the passive indolence of men's minds, to arouse atten- 
tion and stimulate reflection, Plato stated almost all his philoso- 
phical opinions in the form of problems — problems often assuming 
the appearance of paradox; and he treated these problems in such a 
manner as to call up in each hearer or reader's mind an activity of 
intellect which no other species of composition or arrangement was 
able to eflect. The arts of eloquence, th^ exquisite dramatic skill, 
the wholesome taste, the picturesque descriptive settings, the poetry 
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of thought, language, and rhythm, the living viVacitj of conversa- 
tion, and the interesting keenness of the disputatious interlocu- 
tions which distinguish his dialogues from, and invest them with a 
princeliness and pricelessness beyond all others, do not constitute 
their chief charms, much less their differentiating and essential 
qualities. Their great characteristic is their essentially controver- 
sial nature. They refute false opinions, they unveil contradictions, 
they test definitions, thejr (juestion universally accepted maxims, 
and they criticize and adjudicate upon widely entertained notions. 
They are essentially in their form much more destructive than 
instructive, though m reality they are all the while telling of the 
errors of men, and preparing tbem to see and find the truth for 
themselves, by the eduction and the education of the inquiring spirit. 
The Dialogues are not, in general, declarations and expositions of 
the truth, or even of his philosophical tenets ; but they are mental 
exercises, so arranged as to lead men, by their results, to perceive 
and to know where, and in what manner, truth is to be obtained. It 
has been often maintained that Plato must have had an esoteric as 
well as an exoteric set of beliefs and dogmas. We see no necessity 
for believing this. To us it seems that to the wise his exoteric 
doctrines contained within them, in implicit yet perceptible in- 
fusion, all his esoteric views. We cannot fancy him as a skulking 
hypocrite, whom the fate of Socrates had frightened into the 
deuvery of his thoughts in cypher — in a secret' form and speech. 
We do not believe that he conversed with his disciples, and wrote 
his Dialogues, with the art of a word-conjuror, prompted by the 
desire of hiding his special philosophic ideas from public comment, 
or legal investigation, by a form in which all right thought seems to 
be confounded, and nought is everything, and everything is nought, 
and that he supplied a key to those pupils in whom he had confi- 
dence. This is a clumsy way of accounting for the multifariousness, 
the diversities, contradictions, and mysteries of the Platonic Dia- 
logues. It may appear to be ingenious, but it is not ingenuous. 
It breaks down tne .whole morsS force of Plato's character and 
writings, and makes him only the mime of an honest man — a harle- 
quin among philosophers — clever, capable, amusing, but only a 
public posturer, if not impostor, after all. The exoteric form of his 
thoughts is the Dialogue. Each of these is expressly composed to 
controvert somepopularly received tenet in science, morals, politics, 
social life, religion, or philot^ophy; and it is so planned as com- 
pletely to subvert the prevailing idea, and to assert, suggestively, 
the true, that is, in this case, the Platonic doctrine on the matter. 
Head in this way, the Dialogues of Plato are not the inextricable 
maze of contradictions many German thinkers affirm they are ; nor 
are they the lamentable proofs of indecision, laxness, and unten- 
ability which must ever characterize uninspired thought on such 
subjects, as a good many serious-thoughted British writers unhesi- 
tatingly style them. They are, on the contrary, a teaching of fixed 
and settled dogmas in the most apparently undogmatic method 
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ih&t can TTeil be iinagmed, for they are so compiosed as to lead 
inevitably to certain conolnsions ; mit ihej so lead to them, that 
the ideas seem the thinker's, but not Plato's own. This is, we be- 
lieve, the secret of the Platonic Dialectics. 

Professor W. Archer Butler perhaps came nearer than any otihier 
British thinker to the true essence of the philosophy of Plato, when 
he jauntily and illustratively called Pktonism "less a definite 
theory than a way of thinking ;" * a method of pursuing thought, 
whatever be its object, from the earlier element of experience to 
the later decisions of the reason. We confess the presumptuous- 
ness of attempting to advance any new thesis on the philosophy of 
Plato in our day, when a hemisphere of time separates us from his 
era ; and during all the years which it includes, Platonism has been 
an object of intense study, and the theme of innumerous volumes; 
but as we cannot give adequate effect to our exposition of his 
philosophy hereafter, without a distinct assertion of this hitherto 
unapphed thought, we are constrained to lay before our readers 
this orief notice of the point, and find it needful now and here to treat 
of " Plato as a Controversialist" — a category in which he has been 
less regarded than seems to us to be requisite, if we would com- 
prehend at all the wondrous power he has exercised on all succeeding 
ages, or would affiliate his philosophy to that of his master, Socrates, 
or fix his relationship to his pupil, Aristotle. 

Cicero caught a glimpse of this controversial characteristic ot 
Plato's writings, which we have just now signalized, though not 
quite clearly, as we think. His words on this topic may be trans- 
Sited thus : — " Plato never hazards an assertion, but, with numerous 
reasonings, argues on both sides of each question, and then leaves 
:the reader in a state of indetermination ; and the same idea has 
been casually expressed by Cousin, Socher, Lewes, &c. It has not, 
however, ♦found any expositor who accepted it as the main and 
distinguishing feature of the whole of the Platonic philosophy. 
'The jSoption of this thought, however, would free us from the 
time- wasting hankering after classification which has led many 
great thinkers to spend, fruitlessly, laborious years in attempting to 
discover a tenable system of consecutive or simultaneous exposition, 
with the sad result of bafflement and failure. The trilogies and 
tetralogies; the tentatives, refutatives, and dogmatics; the exposi- 
tories and the polemics ; the mathetics and agomstics ; the elementa- 
ries, progressives, and constructives of all the commentators, ancient 
-Mid modem, from Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius, and Fabri- 
cius, to Petit, Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, Van Heusde, Bekker, and 
Ast, would then be got rid of; and the mysteries and- anomalies 
which prevent the satisfactory settlement ot any exposition of the 
Dialogues, as written, which can prove that a consistent series of 
doctrines pervades them, would no longer interfere with our enjoy- 
ment of them, but would rather heighten our idea of the artistio ' 

* " Leotnrai en the Histoiy of PfaUosophj/' vol ii., p. 369. 
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tact and pbilosopliic acumen of tke dialectician who could so 
simulate actual debates, and so stimulate active thought. It woidd 
then be seen that no single set of logically concatenated tenets 
was to be expected in the expressed text of his works, and 
that it is preposterous to quote determinate passages from those 
works as the doctrines of Plato, and to squabble about the accuracy 
or the inaccuracy of the internal eyidence wKich the Dialogues 
afford us of the systematized doctrine which Plato taught and 
thought; and we would discover that method and not results, 
means rather than materials, the true mode of investigation, more 
than the ideas acquired in the search, stimulated the polemical 
spirit of Plato. The winning fancy, the eloquent grace, the 
dramatic equivoque and esj^rity the playful digressions, the occa- 
sional chaos of unintelligibility, the poetic myths, the solemn 
reflections, the studious enigmaticality, and the severely restrained 
reasoning which the Dialogues exhibit, are all explained by this idea, 
and are shown not to impede the course of philosophic thought, and 
to detract from the artistic unity of the several speculations which 
employ him ; but are rather proven to be needful as representative 
forms of particular methods of thinking. The^brm of the Platonic 
Dialogue seems most distinctly to support this view of the matter. 
It is almost constantly analytic ; commencing with a doubt, and 
tentatively feeling the way to certainty. Opinions, principles, 
prejudices, follies, conjectures, and hypothesis, are accepted at first, 
only to be brought into the full light of thought, to 1be carefcdly 
sifted and purified, to have the links by which they held on to the 
mind one by one unloosed and devitalized, and to imwomb from 
the very soiu itself the truth upon the subject of consideration. 

It is quite true that Plato employs the word Dialectics in three 
somewhat different significations; but the controversial element 
underlies them all, as may be seen from the following definitions of 
these several meanings, viz., — 1st. An investigative dialogue, in 
which not less than two persons endeavoured by themselves to 
sunder each other's thoughts from error, and each tried to dis- 
cover, by mutual interrogation, the eternal truths which seemed to 
latently sleep in the bosom of the other. This is the Socratic view 
of Dialectics as an obstetric art. 2nd. The logical art, which 
reunites, by syllogistic reasoning, the multiplicities of sense into the 
unities of reason. 3rd. The results of these processes, — a know- 
ledge of truth. 

The soul has two chief faculties, — ^thought and feeling. To feel 
is to be affected by all that lies without , the soul. To ihinlc is 
to exert the soul, — to bring the outward under the dominion 
of ideas. It has two functions, — judgment and reasoning. Feeling 
supplies both excitement and gratification to the som ; it thrills 
consciousness out of its natural passivity to an activity of reflective 
life. The reason is gifted with a latent-written set of ideas, which 
can only manifest themselves to consciousness after the assimilatioii, 
by a singular thought-chemistry, of experience ; and it is judgment 
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that combines together into one thought the outwardly existing 
experience which sensational life yields, with that pre-existing, 
nature-sown, yet latent, mass of ideas which wait for this impregna- 
tion of experience to give them life and power. These pre-exist in 
humanity ; but they only exist potentially, and only manifest their 
existence, when the interpenetrative influences of experience, 
matured by judgment, have brought about the birfch of a true thought 
in the soul. If one would choose his way aright towards the truth, 
he must notice minutely the indications which everything contains 
of its relationship thereto, and guardedly trace his footsteps along, 
until sense excites reason, and judgment unites both, and at last 
reason rises into reminiscence. 

Dialectics are, therefore, the pathway to truth; and it is by 
turning one's thoughts against the mere suggestions of sense, 
and resolutely holding ourselves away from coming to conclusions 
unsanctioned by reasoning, that truth becomes attainable to man. 
And thus, controversy is proven to be the vitalizing process of 
thought. The mind seizes the fleeting and the transient, not to 
enjoy itself, if wise, in them only and chiefly. The sensations 
they yi^ld are only images of truth and true enjoyment. To inter- 
rogate them as to their inner meaning and their real relationships ; 
to classify them and bring them into narmonic union with the ideas 
of which they are only symbols, shows, and types ; to discover all 
that is common in them and in our own thoughts ; to trace out the 
variable and contingent in them, and to cast these from our 
thoughts, holding only in recollection the invariable and the neces- 
sary ; to penetrate into the very interior nature of each impression, 
and to brmg each one into the ripened perfection of a thought,— 
are the great purposes of human existence. To be a dialectician is, 
tiierefore, to manifest the highest form of human life. And to 
search for truth by controversy, — by testing each opinion as it 
arises in, or is presented to us, is the only way to acquire that 
wis^dom which is man's true glory. 

We cannot better, or more usefully illustrate our idea of the 
controversial nature and significancy of Plato's works, than by the 
analysis of one of his Dialogues. We choose for this purpose " that 
exquisite specimen of Platonic wisdom," as Maurice calls it, the 
ThecBtetuSt not because it affords the most potent confirmation of 
our own hypothesis, for the Frotaaoras would, perhaps, best 
have done that ; not because it most clearly exhibits the round and 
perfection of the Platonic perfection, for the Phcedrus might have 
tarnished a better theme for such an aim ; but because it appears to 
us to give the ground-thought, if the phrase can be pardoned, of the 
Platonic method, and may, therefore, if it misses the end for which 
we use it, introduce to the reader the fundamental idea on which 
the PlatonivJ system rests and is raised. In itself the Dialogue 
contains much to interest and instruct ; in its relation to the series 
of which it forms a part, it is highly valuable ; and as an exposition 
of the Platonic idea of science it is of exceeding importance. Aa 
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at once an example and a specimen of Platonic controyersy, in our 
opinion, it cannot be over-estimated; while, as a ^cossion on 
the question, it is able, versatile, dramatic, and suggestive. Theo- 
dorus, the Cyrenean geometer, is represented as meeting Socrates 
at Athens, and the latter asks the former if any of his pupik 
have given promise of excellence and eminence, and he singles out 
one of three approaching as a man apt to learn, mild, brave, sagaci- 
ous, and of a good memory. His name is Thesetetus. An artfaUy 
managed preliminary conversation leads Socrates to postulate for 
consideration the question, "What is science?'* Thesetetus in- 
stances sciences, but Socrates replies that the subject of thought is 
** not the things of which there is or may be a science, nor how muiY 
sciences there are, or are possible, but what science is in itself, 
and complimenting him as " a youth of pregnant T>owers,*' he 
encourages him to '' try again." Science is then demied as per- 
ception. Protagoras, following Empedocles and HeracHtus, nad 
given this same definition; and thus Plato controverts the 
opinions of the ancient philosophers, while apparently dealing only 
with the freshly extemporized ideas of the youths of Athens. 
Socrates objects--lst. That the sentient being changes, and so also 
must the sensation ; hence truth must be eternally subject to 
change. 2nd. Sensible perceptions and conscious impressions are 
always changing. None of these are existing, but only hecomiita, 
knowledge, and so have neither permanence nor stability. Sid. 
Every sensation must be absolutely and equally true, and sensa- 
tions are often most contrary and contradictory ; hence, sensation 
leads to doubt more than to knowledge, and forms an unreliable 
basis for foundini" the truth upon. This idea would make ''mail 
the measure of all things, and so the finite the judge of the infinite, 
the ignorant of knowledge, and the changing and cnangeable of the 
changeless." Neither, therefore, can perception alone be science ; 
nor can the continual flux of sensations yield it ; nor can man's mere 
beliefs be its basis ; for if perception alone were so, there would be 
only present knowledge possible, and memory and hope would be 
alike withdrawn from humanity. Again, if perceptions alone were 
science, and science is truth, when one man expressed the results of 
his perceptions in opposition to those of anotner, they would both 
alike speak the truth, and so truth should be able to contradict 
itself, and two contradictories could be, at one and the same time, 
and in one and the same sense, true. Perception cannot reveal the 
moral element to the soul ; that lies beyona its scope. The sensi- 
tive powers are not, therefore, all that are required to gain know- 
ledge. " There is, therefore, no science in sensations, but in reasoning 
upon them." Thus driven from the fortress of a sophistic definition, 
and led out of it by an avenue which is not far from another one, 
regarded as equally safe, strong, and sure, Thesetetus springs into 
that, and he replies, " Science is true judgment." Can there, then, 
be false judgment P Is not falsity iteeli a proof of want of judg- 
ment P If Tmat we assert is right, but we assert it of the wrong 
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thing, we are in error; bo also, if, speaking of the right thing, we 
make a wrong assertion regarding it. If a thing does not exist, we 
eMmot make a wrong assertion regarding it ; and if we know that 
it exists, as it exists there is no possibility of error. All judg- 
ments, liierefore, so far as they are ;|adgments, must be true, unless 
we can &id a definition of error which E^iallpermit our escape from 
the dilemma in which we are now placed. The philosophy of Par- 
m^des and Melissus is thus set aside, and many of the old stock 
images of metaphysicians are laughed out of coturt in a most inge- 
nious style ; while many acute remarks are made on the nature 
of judgment and the powers of memory. After the expenditure of 
extraordinary subtilty, the second demiition is rejected as impos- 
sible and inade^[uate, and Thesstetus attempts a third, and bsyb 
tbat science is judgment by the aid of reasoning (fiera \6yov) ; for 
ihings for which a reason cannot be given are imknowable. How, 
then, are we to distinguish the knowable from the unknowable P 
Simple ideas are only nameable, and so indefinable ; but compound 
ideas are definable, for a combination of names is the essence of 
definition. Simple ideas are perceptible, but cannot be known, for 
liiey can neither be explained, nor have a reason given for them. 
An elaborate examination of Py thagoreanism then toUows, and an 
acute criticism of the meaning of Xoyoc, as equal to oratio, the out- 
ward form or expression of thought ; ratio, the inwurd form or repre- 
sentation of thought ; or «piv^i?, the definition of thought. Alter 
this crushing controversy regarding all formerly given definitions 
of Bcienee, what does Socrates say to lighten us through the 
mazeP What has he done to guide us through the mysteries? 
Nolhing. He has efiected his intended purpose. He has awakened 
the reflective activity of the soul. He has shown the method in 
which criticism should be applied to every opinion. He has closed 
up all the ways that have as yet been opened in the wide waste of 
speculation, and has written " The truth is not here " above them. 
It is for the thinking soul, then, to take a new departure for itself; 
but this new departure it takes now furnished with tentatives and 
plans of search which it had not before, and supplied with induce- 
ments to wary watchfolness which would else have been inefiective. 
These are, in spectdative reasonings, matters of great weight ajad 
moment, and as such enter into the dialectic controversy by which 
Plato educates his disciples. But it has a farther reaching intent 
than the mere excitement and guidance and guardianship of the 
soul. It has a suggestive element more impoitant than all these 
purposes put together. His object is to prove, in the very convic- 
tions of men everlastingly baffled in their attempts to find anchorage 
for knowledge, faith, hope, or love in the outward or the transiendb, 
that an Eternal Truth is a necessity of the human soul, and that 
it is only when man rests on and harmonizes himself with ihatf 
that true science rises, like the light of heaven, upon his earth- 
darkened path. S. IT. 
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IS THE MOSAIC A'CCOUNT OF THE PELUGE CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE FACTS OF SCIENCE? 

JkPFlEMATITB AETICXB.— IH. 

The two writers of the previous negative articles present a 
decided contrast to eadi other ; the first believes in the infallfbility 
of science, and the second in the infallibility of the Bible. They 
both believe the Bible and Bcienoe to be antagonistic concerning 
the Delage; and whale the former endeavonrs to invalidate the 
esxtire Word of God, the latter rejects the ^scoveries of science, 
which he snpposes are opposed to iAie Bible, " with the idea that, 
at some fatwre da^, when science has attained to greater perfection, 
both the revealed and discoverable will be* reconciled," p. 233. If 
they may be reconciled, why not laow P This reooncifiation will 
doubtless be the endeavour of the writers ctf liie affirmative articles. 
We shall endeavour to show " M." and W. H., that the account 
of the Deh^e, in Genesis, is not what they assume it to be, that is, 
wdversal wiSi respect to the entire globe j but that it was partial, 
ad^reeable to the discoveries of geological science ; and we hope 
l£at, with us, they wiU be led to perceive that, while science does' 
ikot contradict the Word of God, the Bible illustrates the revela- 
tions of science. 

Our friend "Sedgwick" has left us scarcely anythinff to say 
respecting the article of " M." We had written a full reply before 
the October number came to hand ; but we put it aside to review 
the paper of W. H. Like " M." he begs the question at issue j and 
then he attempts to prove it! He says: — "The Word of Ghd 
plainly states it wa^ universal, a« J shall now attempt to prove," 
p. 233. Accordingly, he quotes the Eev. James Wood, who gives 
an amusing, but supposed account of the number of the inhabitants 
of the globe, together with the animals upon it After stating Mr. 
Wood's view of the Flood, W. H. candidly admits " that the words 
'whole,* 'all,* and 'every* cannot have always the literal meaning 
assigned to them," p. 234. We thank W. H. for this admission, 
which is quite correct; and hope he will hear it in ndnd as ha 
reads this paper. 

We would advise W. H. to read the works of eminent geologists 
such as Dr. Pye Smith, Lydl, Hitchcock, and Buckland, fbr 
answers to the argument respecting fossil remains. Geology gives 
a dearOT, more consistent, and rational account of these than any 
ayBtem of accounting for their presence all over the globe, bj 
vskd aid of Noah's flood. To enter into the discussion of ih& 
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one point would occupy more space iiian we have allotted to txs 
altogether. 

We v ery carefully read the long paragraph on pp. 235, 236, 237, 
wherein "Vv . H. "fancies " the ark comfortably rail " of fowl, and 
of cattle, and of beasts, and of every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth." " In the top room ' he "fancies Koah, his wife, 
and three children, and their wives, having a small compartment 
to themselves in one comer, and the remainder of the floor being 
allotted to the fowl of the air," p. 236. What an affecting picture ! 
Poor Noah! Eeally, the thought of these four men and their 
wives having but a small compartment to themselves in one comer 
quite affected us; and from Noah and his family we were led 
to think of the poor animals below, and to ima^^ne how closely 
they must have been confined. We coidd not imagine how the 
wolf could indulge in innocent gambols, even if its disposition to 
devour the harmless lamb had been changed by a miracle ; and we 
"Jhncied" that the animals in the ark might have been a little 
envious of the fishes outside, seeing that they had so much water 
to swim and " gambol " in. But as this is all ** fancy" perhaps 
none of these thmgs occurred ! 

But to return to sober thought ; we cannot waste any more time 
and space upon the "fancies " of W. H. We shall, therefore, try 
to examine the "Mosaic account," and ascertain whether suda 
" fancies " are necessary to explain the phenomena of that event. 

Our readers wOl perceive that the point at issue depends upon 
the question, Does the " Mosaic account " of the Deluge affirm 
& flood of waters absolutely over the entire globe P To this 
we answer. No. And we base our answer upon the following 
propositions : — 

Ist. There is no rale of interpretation of Scriptnre phraseology more certun 
than this, that tmiversdl terms are often nsed to signify only a very large amount 
in namber or quantity; and in reference to Scriptnre geography, they are neces- 
sarily limited to the geographical knowledge of the age, or by the explanations 
expressly given. 

2nd. The Hebrew word for earth (airets) is not necessarily universal; and the 
word adatnahf sometimes translated ground or landj is of a restricted application, 
meaning inhabited territorg belonging to mankind; and this term (adamaJi) shows 
the restriction of the irordif airets, which is, of itself, indefinite. 

Srd. The whole Bible being for man and about what relates to him, and the 
flood being an infiiction for his sin, every term of universality is modified by this 
idea— 'aZZ the earth, i. e., where man was ; and every animal which man imme- 
diately required, yrom this region, eatered the ark ; and all the rest of the animals^ 
tn that region, died by the flood. 

And here we beg to say that we are chiefly indebted to " A Dis- 
cussion between the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A., and * Iconoclast,* " 
for the foregoing reasons, which form a summary of the arguments 
of the former gentleman, and which were not, in our opinion, at all 
answered by the latter. The fact is, we proposed this subject for 
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debate, in order to have the able arguments of Mr. Grant more 
fully discussed ; and we shall endearour to condense, and free from 
everything but what belongs to the subject, his arguments, in order 
that our opponents, as wefl as our friends, may have the opportu- 
nity of becoming better acquainted with this interestiog and im- 
portant subject. Some of his remarks are so good and to the point, 
that we shall take the liberty of giving them verbatim. 

Our first reason or proposition relates to universal terms being 
used in the Bible to signify only a very large amotmt, &c. " The 
following passages, taken chiefly from the writings of Moses, will 
serve as instances: — 'And the famine was upon all the face of the 
earth ; and all the earth came to Egypt to buy com, for the famine 
was extreme in all the earth,* Gen. :di. 66, 67. Yet it is self-evident 
that only those countries are meant which lay within a practicable 
distance from Egypt, for the transport of so bulky an article as 
com. *This day will I begin to put the fear of thee, and the 
dread of thee, upon the face of the nations under all the heavens.' 
Deut. xi. 26. let this declaration respects only the nations of 
Canaan, and those lying upon its frontier, — all being within a very 
small geographical district. We likewise find the phrase, * under 
heaven,' employed by the inspired writers to signify an extent of 
country, large indeed, but failing exceedingly short of a geogra- 
phical xmiversality ; as, * I gave my heart U> seek and search out 
by wisdom all thmgs that are done under heaven,* * There were 
dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every nation under 
heaven,* With this passage is combined a geographical enumeration, 
which points out the extent of country intended, as being from 
Italy to Persia, and from Egypt to the Black Sea, Eccles. i. 13 ; 
Acts xi. 5. * The fame of David went forth into all the tabids (the 
plural of the word generally rendered the earth), and Jehovah put 
the fear of him upon all the nations,* 1 Chron. xiv. 17. This 
expression cannot be taken as reaching beyond the range of Syria, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Egypt. The Bible, like any 
other book, is to be interpreted by a comparison of its terms, and 
the nature of its subject. The subject mvariably is man, in his 
relation to God, and, therefore, the history is confined to man; 
while the phrase, * under all the heavens,' is first naty rally restricted 
by the geo^aphy of the age ; and, secondly, by the explanation 
expressly given in Acts xi. 5 — 11." 

With these instances before us of the use of universal terms to 
signify only a very large amount ^and the instances might be greatly 
multiplied), are we bound by fair and honest criticism to affirm 
that tnese universal terms, in the narrative of the Flood, are to be 
excepted, because " popular tradition" and the enemies of the Bible 
say soP Certainly not. No one pretending to any amount of 
learning would affirm that the expressions—" all the face of the 
earth; all the earths under all the heavens; all the nations,**-^m 
the passaees just quoted, would include America, Australia, or the 
islands of Uie Soum Seas, because these countries were unknown to 
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ike writem of iiiese passages. And, for the same reason, these and 
other conntnes unknown to tib& age in wkidi tKe Mood took plao^ 
or in whieh the writer of the aceonnt liyed, cannot be included in 
the nniyersal terms of the narrative. *'The terms 'all' and 

* every/ mnst mean, 'aW and * every* reloitM^g to the subject of the 
narratwe. To d^iy this, is to abandon common sense, in ord^r to 
criticise the Bible narratiye in a spirit that, on any other subject^ 
would be a n^ of imbecility. A. deeper inyest^ation connrms 
tins sensible- yiew of the subject, and meets the objections whieh 
one infidei echoes &om another. ' Where will you ^ water from 
to coyer the whole gk)be, 9x^ eyery high hillP and where will yon 
find rocon in the ark to stow and feed a liyin? edition of animated 
natnre, with, a duplicate copy of each F' We haye a short and eac^ 
metibod of reply, which will require a long and difionlt eiSbrt to 
escape : — ^Why do you want so much wat«r ? and why do you ask 
for so much room P The Mood was to destroy «wr»,— was uniy erssl 
only as regards the homan race, — and to this its terms are confined 
\iv the moral purpose of the history, and by the exact measurement 
or the words denoting the extent of the Deluge ; and, for the sasie 
reason, to this must m confined the extent of the terms in reference 
to tiie animal creation." 

Our second reason, or prq^ition, rdates to the Hebrew t^cms 
airets and adamah* At the risk of exceeding our limits, we foel 
inclined to insert, in eoetenso, the arguments of Mr. Grant under 
this topic. He says :— ^* There are twe words in tiie original of 
this history of the Mood, one of which,, in English, may be prc>> 
nounced * airets^ <ihe first syllable soxmding like cdr). This word 
is the same as our ' earth, and has ihe same yariety of signifi- 
eations. It is generally translated 'earth.' The second term k 
'adamah,' and is ah added to the name Adam. This is often 
translated * ground,* or * land,' and means the territory occupied by 
Adam, — ^the general term for mankind, as well as Uie name of the 
first man. The meaning of every word is to be measured by its 
connection. The word airets is the most flexible in the Hebrew 
language. Its first use is in Gren. i. 10, in opposition to the col- 
lection of waters, which are seas. He cailed the dry part airets — 
land — ^in distincticai from water^ In yer. 16, it stands for the entire 
giLobe of land and sea. The sun and moon were {^pointed to shine 
upon airets — the earth, the globe* Gen. xliii. 1 : *The famine wis 
sore in the land* — airets — ^the country. It is used for a specific 
territory or country in Gen. ii, 11 — 13 : — ' Eiyers encompassed the 
whole land — ^whole airets — of Hayilah and Cush : the gold of that 
mirets — ^region— was good.' The land of Egypt, Q&a. xlyiL 27 ; the 
land of Canaan, Gen. xlyiii. 3, xre. airets. In these cases it means 
country. G^senius, in his ' Hebrew Lexicon,' translates Psalm xii« 
6 : * As silyer is purified in a workshop as to the earth' (airets), i, e^ 
from its dross. Here ' earth' is used, as in Ei^rlish, for ' soil^' or 

* mould.* .... Thus fer we arrive at four jises oi * airets*'-^ 
earth, land, ae opposed to water; the entire globe; a countrf; 
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and soil, or mould. Tlie otlier word ia this Idstory is culamak, 
derived horn the name of Adam» or man, and meaning, in general, 
the land Adamed, or inhabited by man, and in particular, tilled or 
coltiyated land — a garden or a farm, In Gen. ii. 5, it is more 
specifically the territory of Eden, Adam's home; the ground aa 
related to man, when God had not yet caused ii to rain on the earthy 
airets, and there was not yet Adam (a m^ to till ac^amah — the 
warden or region to be appointed to man. Here it is distinguished 
&om airets, being that region of the earth which Adam, or man, 
should inhabit and cultivate, and hence called adamah, Notice the 
similarity of the names : — adamah is specifically that jjart of tha 
earth where Adam or man is. This distinction is beautifoUy illus- 
trated in Gen. xlvii. 18 — 28, where airets means the country of 
Egypt, or Goshen; and adamah means the farms or limds of the 
people, — wlLat they cultivated. It was Adamed— worked at, and 
kept by Adam, or man. Let me hastily expound this passage, 
G^n. xlvii. 18 — 28 : — * There is not aught left but our bodies and 
our lands* — famis — adamah in the plural. 19. * Wherefore should 
we perish, and our land be desolate P' — farm — adamah — go out of 
tillage ; buy our farms, that we may not perish, and our farms be 
thrown out of cultivation. 20, * And Joseph bought all the adamah 
—cultivated land of Egypt 5, and the whole country— airc^^ — ^be- 
came Pharaoh's.* 22, * The adamah of the priests he did not buy* r 
they sold not their estates or farms. 26, ' And Joseph made it a law 
over the adamah of Egypt — the cultivated parts, the tilled, "or 
pastured land — that it should pay a fifth of the produce to 
Pharaoh.* 27, ' And Israel dwelt m the Isjidi -^airets — country, of 
Egypt, *in the country — airets— ^f Goshen.* 28, 'And Jacob 
lived in the land— atreif* — of Egypt seventeen years.* 

" In this history we have adamah restricted to the appropriated 
land — what is owned and managed by man, &rm or estate, — and aa 
used in opposition to airets, wnich here is the coxmtry at large. 
' That which is nearest to Adam, or man, the subject of hia property 
and keeping, is here adamah, in opposition to tne general territory 
in the country ; and so airets, in its wide sense, means the earth at 
large — its general territory, when in opposition to the adamah, oft 
world inhabited by Adam. This occurs m Gen. iv. 10 — 16 :— * The 
voice of thy brother's blood crieth to me from the ground* Here 
our translation preserves the distinction. It is from this ground, 
^the adamah; *and now thou art cursed — ^banished — ^from this 

f round,* the adamah (not from the earth). This territory inha* 
ited by Adam's family— the adamah — ^which has received thy 
brother's blood, shall harbour thee no longer. When thou tillest 
this land (not * the earth'), this adamah, it shall yield thee nothing. 
Thou shalt be a fugitive and wanderer in the earth (airets), beyond 
adamah — where man now lives. 14, ' Behold, thou hast driven me 
out from the face of the land'^-^adamah — * and I shall be a wan- 
derer in the earth* — airets, 16, 'And he went and dwelt in tifcie 
airets — earth— a wo(?— a wauderer, or in the exile*s earth ; English 
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—in the wide world, the unsettled regions. Nod is not the name 
of a country,, but a title of the airets, or earth, as the wanderer's 
place. This, besides explaining the passage itself, prepares us for 
the extent of the Flood, Cain was sent out of the adamah — ^the 
land where the family of A dam was then settled, into the untrodden 
airets, or wide earth of exile. Here, ac?amaA— Adam's place, or 
manned territory, is used in contrast with the earth, and is a fixed 
8ignification as a definite territory, taking its name from Adam, or 
man. Now, turn to Gen. vi. 7,— only two chapters after — and 
there we read : — * Every living substance will I destroy from off" the 
fiice of the aiowtaA*— the Adamed ground — not from airets — the 
earth. This, being the first verse in the history, will define all the 
rest; and it is here put, not in opposition to them, as in Gen. iv. 14, 
but in apposition. It is not contrasted with any subsequent terms 
in the history, but is a fixed measure to explain them, since here 
they refer to the same region ; whereas in Gen. iv. 14, they refer to 
different regions. Kere the terms are mutually explanatory ; there 
they are in contrast; and, consequently, here, adamah — manned 
ground, or territory occupied by the human race — ^will limit all the 
other terms in the narrative." 

Our third reason, or proposition, relates to the Bible being about 
man ; and the Flood being an infliction for his sin, every term of 
nniversality is to be modified by the idea, ** all the earth" i. e., 
" fohere man was" &c. We need scarcely stay to remind our 
readers that the Bible purports to be an especial revelation to man, 
to teach him — not natural science, but that which natural science 
eannot teach — the way to endless happiness. We need only to bear 
this in mind to perceive, that whatever is related in the account of 
the Flood must have especial relation to him; and taking , into 
account the fact, that the geographical knowledge of that a^e clid 
not include much of the world as known to us, we must infeifthat 
the imiversal terms of that age would not include what was hot then, 
known j and that as the relation of the Flood refers primarily to 
man, for the punishment of his sin, we infer that the Flood was 
universal, as regarded manlcind, and that the animals whicli dwelt 
in man's territory would also be destroyed, except those withlS'oah 
in the ark. 

We shall again take the liberty of quoting from the !Rev. B. 
Grant, whose arguments we cannot improve. He remarks, in 
support of our proposition, ** The chapter begins with saying, men, 
or, as in Hebrew, * the Adam began to multiply upon the face 
of the adamah,* in the habitable earth, Gen. vi. 1. It goes on to 
say, * I will detroy every living creature from off the face of the 
adamah, from man to beast,' &c.; that is, all the creatures that live 
in man*s region. This limits the Deluge to man's territory, as the 
announcement of it referred to man's sin. This is iJie part, then, 
that was to be desolated, adamah, where Adam, or man» was. 
The creatures that were to enter the ark were from the same restricted 
Urritory. . 19, 20, * Of every living thing two of every 
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sort Shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee/ 
which plainly means things that he will want about him. Fowk 
of eyery kina» cattle, and creeping things of the earth, not aircts, but 
of the adamah, all the necessary, useful, and agreeable objects of the 
inhabited world. It is true that, in one place (Gren. vi. 17), we read, 
'every thing that is in the earth (aireis) shall die/ But here 
the sense is confined by the connection and headifig of the account, 
as in all other places which have been quoted. Every kind 
of creature, that went into the ark, was from the adamak, 
where man was. In Gren. vii. 4, we read, * I will cause it to rain 

upon the earth (airets) every living substance will I 

destroy from off the face of ihe adamah,* from man's habitation. 
The statement, Gen. vii. 19, * And all the high hills, under the whole 
heaven, were covered,' has already been explained by a reference 
to Acts ii. 5. It means all the hign hills known to man ,* or, rather, 
is written as if from the ark, that no hills could be seen above the 
waters by any one looking from it ; it rose above all the hills of that 
region ; under the whole heaven within the horizon. In Gen. vii. 
23, we read, * And every living substance was destroyed which was 
upon the face of the ground (adamah), both man and cattle, and 
creeping things,* Gen. viii. 8, * He sent forth a dove from him, to 
see if the waters were abated from off the face of the ground* from 
the adamahy on which part of the earth the devastation was to 
occur. In ver. 13, " Noah looked, and, behold, the face of the ground 
(adamah) was dry.' Gren. viii. 21, *I will not again curse the 
ground, the adamak, fo^ the sake of Adam, or man,' which shows 
still the connection of it with man, and its restriction to the terri- 
tory inhabited by man. This argument is still further confirmed 
by the promise, ver. 22, * While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, &c., shall not cease.' This can refer only to man's terri- 
tory ; seed-time and harvest would be for man to sow and reap. 
There is but one other passage, with which I shall conclude this 
argument, which I believe has never been brought out before, and 
csn never, I am sure, be answered ; and which sends adrift waggon 
loads of learned and unlearned ignorance, washed down by the 
deluge of human imaginations, and lodged on this glorious book. 
The passage is Gen. ix. 9, 10, 'And I, behead, I establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed after you ; and with every 
Hwg creature that is with you, tbom all that go out of the ark, 
to every b,eeut cf ihe earth* Here is a plain statement that there 
were animals living in the world outside the region of the flood ; so 
that as the first verse in this history, Gcti. v. 7, confines the Deluge 
to destroying man and beast fr^m the adamah, so the last verse in 
^e history t^sus of the other regiont as not depopulated, namely, 
those that were in the earth, the airets, beyond the sweep and rea^ 
c^ the Flood, and that is a demonstration of my argument." 

In ecmehision; we respectfully say to our opponents, Do not put a 
meaning on the Bible which all learned and scientific CItristiaBs 

Sudiate; da not emlaxg^ tke flood, and tiliea say there hr tto^ 
861. M 
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enongli water to produce it : do not Bmnmoii some of every Hying 
species on tbe face of the earth, and then dechire that the ark is too 
small to contain them, until you h&re proved, not assumed, that the 
Bible affirms an absolutely universal Deluge ; and that the animals 
of all species, of every clime, both known and unknown to the 
19'oachian age, were intended to be taken by Noah into the ark. The 
duty of our opponents in this debate is, not to bring a heap of 
crude objections which have been ansvrered a thousand times over, 
like " M." ; nor to discard the revelations of science because they 
seem to contradict one's narrow-minded notions or meagre inform- 
ation respecting the Bible, like W. H., but to bring to the subject 
minds unbiassed by prejudice, uninfluenced by party spirit, fully 
open to the convictions of soimd logical reasonmg, ana fuUy pre* 
pared to candidly consider every question bearing on ilie siibject. 
Without these, the object of this debate will to a certain degree 
be frustrated. We hope our opponents will give the fjwunents 
on the affirmative side as careful a consideration as the a£mnative 
writers have given theirs ; and then we shall have no fear as to the 
result. Theophylact. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — III. 

I SHOULD certainly have preferred that, in the questio vexoita 
chosen for debate at this time, greater attention had!^been paid to 
those logical requirements which ought to govern the statement of 
a topic of debate. The guiLe of scepticism is seldom, more clearly 
shown than in the laying down of the debateable point ; for then 
sceptics generaUy contrive to shift the burden of proof, and so to 
begm the argument with a sophism. In this case, as in many 
otiiers, they have succeeded too easily and too well. By this dodge 
Scripture and not science has been put upon its trial ; and whereas 
the question ought to have been, "Are the facts of science con- 
sistent with the Mosaic account of the Deluge?" it stands at the 
head of this article in the converse form, ** £ the Mosaic account 
of the Deluge consistent with the facts of science?" You will at 
once perceive that by this method of laying down the question all 
the doubt has been thrown on Scripture, and all the certainty is 
attributed to science ; and it is covertly assiuned that all that is 
contrary to science is untrue, or at least liable to doubt, while 
science itself rejoices in doubtlessness. 

This preliminary objection is not a mere dexterously got-up 
quibble ; it lies at the very root of the discussion ; it is an essentifU 
point, and not one of mere ornament or indiflerenoe. " It is," says 
vVliately, '' a point of ^eat importance to decide in each case at the 
outset ... on wmch side the presumption Hes, and to which, 
belongs the ((wiw*^o6a7irft) burden of proo£" . , . "According 
to the most correct use of the term, a ' presumption ' in favour of any. 
proposition means . . . such a^^re-occt^pa^ton of theground,a8 
imfiies that it must stand good till some sufficient reason is adduced 
against it ; in short, that the burden <ifproqfh»s on the side of him 
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who would dispute it.** , , . "If you liave the * presumption * 
on your side, and can but refute all the arguments brought as^ainst 
you, you haye, for the present at least, gained a victory ; but if you 
abandon this position, by suflfering this presumption to be forgotten, 
which is, in fact, leaving out one of,perhapSt your strongest arguments, 
you may tmpear to be making a feeble attack instead of a triumphant 
defence." * The establishment of a negative falls upon the sceptic 
of Scripture, and not upon the believer of it ; and science may 
begin tne assault, while Scripture defends its position. 

It was with somewhat of a right sense of the real terms and 
requirements of the discussion that the writer of the negative article 
was brought upon the arena first in this controversy, and suffered 
to throw down the gauntlet of challenge, and that he was permitted 
to do so alone ; for the assailant is the person bound to make the 
first move. 

I believe that the Mosaic account of the Deluge is inconsistent 
with the facts of science ; but then I also believe that that is " so 
much the worse for the facts." I believe the scriptural account of 
the Deluge ; but 1 do not cry out with Voltaire, " Credo, quia non 
possibile" I believe, because " with Grod all things are possible " 
(Mark x. 27) ; and I am doubtful of science, because I have as yet 
no proof or even " presumption " that to it all things are knowable. 
If there be an inconsistency between these two — as I affirm there 
is, and it is not denied by the sceptical scientists — it is the duty of 
science either first, to reconcile itself to Scripture trutii, or second, 
to prove its independent competency to assume infallibility to itself, 
and to set down explicitly its claims to an infallibility superior to, 
independent of, ana in opposition to, all human experience that 
man — the creator of science — is a finite being and intelligence, and, 
therefore, incapable of infallibility. - 

Science is often defined as the teaching of fact. Kow the word 
fact is itself a doubtful one ; for many thmgs are stated to be facts 
which are only apparently so ; and science itself consists very 
frequently in the proof that apparent facts are not fiicts at all, — 
e. g., the motion otthe sun, and the quiescence of the earth, to take 
very palpable cases. Science is, therefore, not the teaching of fact, 
but the human interpretation of apiparent fact ; and if it be regarded 
as such, how much lower must it stand than Scripture, — at least 
until it shall have disproved the postulated claim of the latter to be 
the Divine interpretation of real facts. Science and Scripture both 
claim to be revelations; but science only claims to be a human, 
inductive, experiments! revelation, while Scripture claims to be 
a Divine and all-wise revelation. To propose an equation between 
these two seems to me absurd ; and, therefore, I say that if there ii 
any discrepancy — no, inconsistency is the word — between the facts 
of science and the teachings of Scripture, so much the worse for the 
(apparent) facts. 

^ Bhetorio," B. I., e. iii., par S. 
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The Word of God existed before science, and, therefore^ pre- 
occupied tlie ground : the presumption, therefore, is aacdnst science. 
Words are more easily understood than facts, and, therefore, their 
teaching is plainer. It is on this account that science always con- 
trives to express her statements— interpretations of facts — in words. 
Scripture is, ex hypothesi, Divine words ; science is, de facto, human 
words ; and hence Scripture is the trustworthiest source of wisdom 
— ^in reference to all that is Divine in being, action, or utterance. 
Scepticism must alter the very basis of things before it can prove 
that the human is more worthy of belief than the Divine ; so that 
beUeving as we do that there is an inconsistency between science 
and Scnpture in regard to the Deluge, we can still anchor our 
souls to flie teachinj^s of the latter rather than unmoor our whole 
faith at the suggestion of the former. " It is certain that there is,** 
says Aristotle, "such a thing as demonstrative knowledge; demon- 
stration means scientific proof; and the possession of scientific 
proof is science :*** but how is scientific proof attainable regarding 
that which surpasses the boundary and field of science P 

Science is an interpretative statement of the laws (and their 
results) of the ordinary operationa of Providence, or— if it is better 
liked by the sceptic — of events ; or ** Science is a knowledge of the 
laws of Nature ; *' f or " ]:Mo8ophy is the e3rolanati(Mi of the phe- 
nomena of the imiverse.'* J Take either or all of these definitiona 
and try them, and you will find them fail. Seiraice is the interpre- 
tative statement of the laws (and their results), of the ordinary 
operations of Providence, events, or nature ; but if so, how can it state 
and mterpret the extrtuyrdinary operations of nature— one of which 
the Deluge confessedly is P Plamly that transcends its functions, 
and, therefore, there mu^t be an inconsistency between the Mosaic 
accoimt of the Deluge and the inductive philosophy of it. If 
science be a knowledge of the laws of nature, and the Deluge 
was, as Scripture affirms, a work of the Divine being superseding 
and over-reaching the laws of nature, any account whim science 
may attempt to give must be inconsistent with the Mosaic account 
of it; for science must eliminate from its account the design of 
God in its execution, or it must transcend its own fixed limits, and 
contradict itself. If, again, philosophy is the explanation c^ the 
phenomena of the imiverse, it does not presume to be an explanation 
of the purpose and will of the eternal Father of all ; and in so far as 
it j)laces these beyond the pale of its investigations, any explanation 
which may be given must be inconsistent with that one which makes 
God the author 4ud worker of the whole transformation ; for the 
words distinctly used in the accounts are—" I will destroy ti^m 
with the earth ** (Gen. vi. 18). " J, even J, do bring a flood of. 
waters upon the earth ** (Gen. vi. 17). " J will cause it to rain upon 
the earth,** &c. (Gen. viL 4.) This is not natural causation, wEch 

• Post Analytics, B. I., c ii. 

t G. H. Lewes* Comte's PJiJlosopby of tht Seittusaa, p. 41. J Ibid.f p. 18. 
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sde&ce muBt be inoompetent ; or else, wherefore the need of a 
revelation — an explanation, a disclosnre, and a eommnnication of 
previously tinknown (and otherwise ^anknowable) truth? so that 
each one may say with Paul — " By revelation he made known unto 
me the mystery " (Ephes. iii. 3). Science reveals and explains the 
(M-dinary and the knowable to minds which have not exerted their 
own independent observative powers upon special phenomena ; but 
Scripture reveals that which surpasses human ken, if left to its 
own unaided exertions. 

It is palpable, d. priori, that science and Scripture cannot be 
consistent with each other in their account of the Deluge, much 
less in their accounting for it Yet there may be — and we beheve 
liiere is — a harmony between the very genuine facts of natv/re, 
not the mere statements, averments, and interpretations of science^— 
and the Mosaic record, but we are not now bound to prove this— 
and space fails us even for the legitimate purpose of setting the 
question for discussion on its proper basis, ana allocating it a logical 
K>rm. 

We turn now to a brief statement of eertion inconsistencies 
between the Mosaic account of the Deluge, and the (so-called) facts 
(teachings P) of science. 

1st. ScieAce recognizes phenomena only, and deletes Divine 
causation. 

2nd. Science does not and cannot assign an adequate moral cause 
or occasion, and Scripture does. 

3rd. Science can bring evidence of total submersion, but cannot, 
and does not assert that it was both total and simultaneous, and 
cannot prove that it was morally necessary, physically possible, or 
actually and verily accomplished. These it may assume or pre- 
sume, but cannot adequately prove, explain, or verify. 

4th. The competency of science, at a distance of time so great 
as that which lies between the era of the Deluge and the present 
tjfne, to deduce from the phenomena, now visible, a true and trust- 
worthy account of the Deluge, is very doubtful, and, therefore, the 
likelihood of an inconsistency between the record of Scripture and 
the inferences of science is very great — but all against science. 

5th. The contradictions and inconsistencies of scientific authorities 
upon the point are not only greater than the inconsistencies of 
Scripture commentators with each other, but the inconsistencies 
between the alleged facts, by which science seeks to disprove the 
Mosaic account, are greater than the inconsistencies existing between 
science and Scripture, and are more contradictory than the internal 
teachings of Scripture regarding the event. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there is an inconsistency between Moses and the 
geologists. 

These things may be sufficient to prove the negative side of this 
question, which may, you see, be neld by Christian as well ai 
sceptic, if the right logical point of view be taken. 
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Am I (or you) called upon to discard the Scriptures because 
science is imperfect P Verily, no. When science has settled logically 
and ioductiyely all its own quarrels, it will be time to listen to mi 
quarrel with Scripture — ^if then it has any. Accepting science as a 
glorious educt of human thought and indefatigable industry, I do 
not yet feel the need of casting aside the Divine word by which 
humanity is to be guided to an ennobled life. I am willing to 
believe in the proved and well-grounded (/eductions of science, but 
I am not willing to yield my soiu a slave to its reductions. There has 
been quite as much false science as false religion in the world. It 
is good to know the mysteries and marvels of earthly phenomena, 
but it is also good to know and to believe in " the mystery of godli- 
ness/' and man's province is to " prove all things, hold fast that which 
is aood** I can have both science and Scripture together as know- 
able in thought, and I can use both for the guidance of life ; at the 
Rame time that I can clearly enough perceive, and quite readily 
maintain, that " the Mosaic account of the Deluge " is '* inconsistent 
with the facts," such as they are, " of science." A. E. E. 

** Keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so calkd : which some professing have erred from 
the faith," 1 Tim. vi. 20, 21. 



AEE THE MODEEN PHENOMENA, DESIGNATED " SPI- 
EITUAL MANIFESTATIONS," GENUINE? AND HAVE 
WE IN THEM SATISFACTORY EVIDENCE OF IN- 
TEECOUESE WITH THE INHABITANTS OF ^BE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD? V 

AFFIEMATIVE EEPLY. ^ 

To sway and mould the masses is no very difficult task, if thtl 
propagandists of a new notion pander to their prejudices and flatteri 
their self-love ; but to expect suddenly to change the opinions oiV 
the enlightened classes, where those opinions seem to be formed V 
upon an extensive investigation of facts, and coincide with the 
ordinary and every-day occurrences of life, is neither probable nor ; 
desirable, and the nope of its realization is certainly unphilosophical. S 

We have for the last two centuries had the world growing in i 
Ecepticism, with respect to all manifest interferences and palpable , \ 
interpositions in the affairs of this sublunary sphere, on the part of 
disembodied spiritual intelli|^ences. To the vast majority of mere 
physicists the evidence of testimony will not bring conviction ; they 
must see for themselves, and that not once but frequently, and 
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imder circumstances where imposition and fraud are apparently 
impossible. I have no hope of conTincinfi^, bj mere testimony, ^ose 
who baye " lived, and moved, and had their being " almost exda- 
sively in the natoral plane, and whose minds have for years been 
turned almost entireH* to the study of natural philosophy and 
occult psychological phenomena ; such persons must see, hear, and 
feel, each man for himself and each woman for herself. I do how- 
ever trust, and not, I think, without some show of reason, that 
seeing the amount of testimony which has been and which is daily 
being adduced in favour of the reality of spiritual phenomena by 
persons who are the equals of the unbelievers in intelligence, whose 
veraciiy has hitherto oeen xmimpeachable, who have investigated 
the subject calmly for years under every variety of circumstances* 
who have witnessed mysterious occurrences in their own homes* 
apart from all professional mediums ; seeing this, I certainly hope 
that unbelievers will — ^knowing their own fsdlibility, their relatively 
limited knowledge of natural laws, their utter inability to decide 
what is and what is not possible — ^hold their judgments in abeyance* 
and neither approve of nor condemn as absolutely absurd the 
remarkable phenomena which are now known as spiritual mani- 
festations, and which thousands of persons, in every respect their 
equals, believe are the nroduction of super-mundane intellkrences. 
Those who superciliously and without investigation poon-pooh 
spiritualism have little suspicion of the mixed feelings of indiffer- 
ence and pity, which such oisplays create in the minds of those who 
have devoted some time to the investigation of the subject. 

Let us now examine the salient objections and difficulties adduced 
by the negatives in this controversy. Mr. Johnson says, p. 315* 
" Ihe fact that William Howitt, that George Thompson, and men 
of undoubted intelligence, give ear and credence to spirit-manifes- 
tations, is a proof that <Aey believe in them, but no proof of their 
truth." Is testimony, then, of no value in searching after truth P 
Are the conclusions of those gentlemen, after careful examination* 
to be contemptuously rejected ? True, their testimony may not 
be so strong as to necessitate belief, but it is assuredly strong 
enough to cause any reasonable person to hesitate before ex- 

Sressmg a positive opinion, and to examine before condemning. 
. J. further states, "We ought to argue and reason, upon the 
inductive method, to know the reasonableness of the manifesta- 
tions demonstrated." 

In no subject bas the inductive method been more closely fol- 
lowed than in the inquiries regarding modem spiritual phenomena ; 
belief in them is based upon investigation, and upon tbat alone. If 
we can establish them as facts, their ** reasonableness " may be 
allowed to take care of itself. 

Negative Article, No. 11., by Mr. Becker, has, so far as regards 
the ** Confessions of a Medium," been fully disposed of by " inves- 
tigator ;" but there are a few points referring specially to my Article 
No. I., which require comment. B. B., p. 3d2, asks, if *' writing 



^rom inyest^iratkm " means wmimg " &Gm ^spenmoe"? Yes, 
from pers(XQal azperien^e, wH(^ in. toa writor's otse, was absokitdly 
necessary in order to remoTO his scepticiam. On p. 893, he says 
ihe originators of spiritoalism " were conyieted o£ fraud a&d jng-- 
glery ; " that eyeiy test hitherto i^lied has demonstrated that 
the phenomena are strietlj' and puralj {^ysical ; " and *' that the 
^ddemic in the United States sent, in a maryelionsly short period, 
2,000 persons to the madhouses.'' No cautious, honourable men 
ought to make statements of Ihese kinds without 8iax>ng proofs. 
If true, spiritualism is exploded ; but unfortunately for the negatiye 
aide of mis question, and fortujiately for truth,* mey are all f aim. 
Where are the proofs of &attd aad jugglery P How does B. B. 
know that all tests haye demonstrated Qie physical diaraeter of 
the agents prpducing the phenomena F I haye applied tests which 
haye proyed quite the contrary. As to the number of persons who 
haye been rendered insane by the study of spiritualism, the state- 
ment is a gross exaggeration and popular error. It was asserted 
Ihat there were seyenty-fiye inmates of the Blackwall Island 
Asylum in America, who had become insane through their ooa- 
neotion with spiritualism. Professor Anderson, the Wizard of ihe 
North, added to the number in America, and made it 750; but 
when he came to England, and could not so easily be contradicted, 
he increased the number of figures by another 0, and made the 
figures, with which the would-be knowing ones were gulled, 7,500!! 
A physician in charge of the Blackwall Asylum wrote to the New 
York Merald, and said that the statement was ^itirdly £Bdse, th«t 
there was not one, 

B. B. asserts, ''that scientific inyestigation has exploded the 
inference that departed spirits can communicate with mortals." 
The peril of Blondin on a tight-rope stretched across Niagara is 
nothing comnared with that in which the reputations of those 
persons stand, who, notwithstanding their own insignificance, their 
limited knowledge, and the infinitude of the resources of the 
Almighty, dare to assert dogmatically what can and what cannot 
be done. Unlike Bacon, unnke Newton, who were great, and yet 
knew their own feebleness and circumscribed knowledge, they pro- 
fess to decide without inyestigation, and conclude without troubling 
to examine phencmiena and collect facts. One fact is worth a 
thousand theories. Facts and experience are befoire theory and 
prognostication, and modem spirituaHsm rests impregnably upon 
its basis of facts. 

Mr. T. D. Kendell, in Negatiye No. III., p. 33, says, "There 
is nothing that is said to haye been effected by spiritualism that 
may not be attributable to natursd laws and principles." I may 
with safety refer T. D. K. to the Spiritual Magazine for October, 
and ask, by what **natiu»l laws and principles" he will account 
for the production of the originals of two elaborately drawn and 
cdoured pictures, which are mere giyen as^acsimiles of two drawn 
by inyisible agents, in a few seconds of tune, when no embodied 
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kofiaan bemg waa itear the paper, poidlfl^ brashes, or colours, on 
mod by which l^ey were produced P T. D* K. says, " Now it does 
seean very straage l^at a spiritiial being could make a physical 
impresftioa upon a material thing." Not " very strange, if we 
believe the Bible, for ang^ rolled away the stone from the door 
of the sepidchre, and an angel opened the prison doors and libe- 
rated the apostles. What know we of spirit or of matter either P 
Nearly all matter, whiich is recognized as elementary, is invisible ; 
aU the primitive forces, and certainly all the most powerful known 
forces, are invisible and imponderable. Gravitation, magnetism, 
aednism, chemical affiloity, eiectrieity, vital force—what are they P 
who has seen, weighed, or measured themP who can demonstrate 
ti^ir existence, except by reference to ihe phenomena the^ pro- 
duce P And shall we ihink it "very strange," that an in viable, 
• organized, spiritual intelligence is capable of producing '' physical 
impressions on a material thing " P Does not T. D. IL's spirit, 
through his material form, produce " physical impressions on 
msfcanal Ihings." Asssming that disembodied spiritual intelli- 
gences are ineapaki^ of producing physical effects directly cm 
gross 4!nd palpable material objects, ma;^ they not use some rare, 
att^iuated, aiid subtle agent, with the existence of which we may 
not in our present state he acquainted* for the purpose of produdi^ 
physical effects P Mr. Bray has been so fully and ably replied to 
by Mr. Leighton, that lengtbened observations by me are unne^ 
oessary. Thare are two or three points, in his generally excellent 
aartide, which indicate to me why it is he is "never fcartonato 
in seeing marvels." The first is, that he will not acknowledge 
marvels when they present themselves to him. He says, "My 
li^ received a tremendous wrench, by whom or how given I canned 
say." "The table floated away at least half a yard from the 
mediums, and went down easily, and not as if any support had been 
suddenly withdrawn from it." Are these phenomena not some- 
what nuurveHous P 

N^ext, those things that are marvels to others are not, because 
of his knowledge of mesmerism, marvels to him ; and lastly, he 
treats what ought to be serious inquiry in a scoffing, trifling spirit, 
Mr. B. flays, " We ventured upon one or two irreverent jokes : " 
this is not a particularly philosophical mode of prosecuting in- 
quiries into seiioufl and abstruse subjects ; nor is it, together with 
other forms of foolish trifling which are referred to m Mr. B.*s 
description of the siemce he attended, likely to have produced results 
greater than those he describes. 

Mr. Johnson, p. 178, writes respecting mesmerism as he writes 
respecting spiritualism, viz., by the "expression of opinions,", 
wimout any, or at least with very limited investigation. He says, 
"Mesmerism is simply the yielding of the will of the person ope- 
rated ujpcm ; and that without such yi^ding all the mesmerizmg 
force of all the mesm^isers in existence would have, as they saj ai 
tiiebank, <No«ieota.'" 
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This, I know, is erroneous. I have snccessfiillj operated upon 
persons both near at hand and at great distances, when they knew 
nothing of any influence being exerted, and I have known other 
persons do the same in scores of instances. K Mr. Johnson has 
not yet arrived at that stage where the facts of mesmerism are 
acknowledged, he has been living with a mind closed to the most 
palpable facts of the last twenty years, and cannot be expected to 
recognize the spiritual phenomena or spiritual hypothesis for fifty 
years to come. The readers of the Controversialist may, **in the 
meantime, rest quite secure in the belief" of that fact. 

Since writing the foregoing, Negative Article, No. VI., has come 
to hand, the writer of which, Mr. B. Becker, appears to have 
the not rare faculty of saying an " infinite deal about nothing." 
Overlooking those numerous portions of the article that are quite 
irrelevant to the subject under discussion, I note the following. * 
After asserting that the afi&rmative writers have misconceived the 
question, he says, ** Ihe question to be answered is. Are these 
phenomena spiritual P " The first question — ^and on this subject the 
more important — ^is, " Are they genuine P " — and the second, " Are 
they spiritual P " To these two propositions the affirmative writers 
have closely adhered. Mr. B., in nis own rambling and contradictory 
way, admits the genuineness of the phenomena, Imt denies their spi- 
rituality ; and then, in the course of a few sent^ces, asserts that they 
are a " pelancholy exhibition of fraud, imposture, and ignorance, * 
He says the manifestions take place, " not among men who doubt^ 
but among men whose whole conduct shows the prostration of 
every reasoning faculty." Well done, Mr. Becker ; proceed a little 
further, and then it will not matter greatly what you say. Writer 
after writer in the Controversialist has asserted and reiterated that 
for years he doubted, and only yielded, when not to yield would 
have indicated his incapacity to tmderstand evidence. After mis- 
representing my views in relation to the Scripture records, and 
after turning up his eyes in pious horror at the statement, that 
** there are sincere inquirers to whom the Bible does not carry 
satisfactory evidence respecting a future state of existence," he 
uses the greatest of all names m the most flippant and irreverent 
manner, and savs, " Do for Grod's sake let Christ, and Paul, and 
Peter alone." fie finally says, " In the discussion of this question 
several important considerations have been entirely overlooked." 
" Granted that these manifestations are made by spirits, what 
reason have we to believe that the spirits are good and not evilP " 
That forms no part of the question imder consideration. If we 
are to enter upon all the phases of spiritualism, and not confine 
ourselves to the two propositions which introduced this contro- 
versy, there is no limit to the extent to which the discussion may 
be carried. 

In concluding this discussion, which, considering the unparalleled 
prejudice that blinds the general public, has been tolera!bly fairly 
conducted, it may be as well to recapitulate the positions taken by 
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the affirmatiye writers. The^ assert that the extraordinary pheno- 
mena which have been described in this Magazine, and are more 
fnlly recorded in the Spiritual Magazine, and other works specially 
devoted to tbe subject, have been seen and vouched for by so large 
a number of intelligent and credible witnesses, as to render Ihe 
rejection of them, without extensive examination, very imbecoming 
and unphilosophical. That the phenomena carmot be accounted for 
by any known natural laws, and that the only rational hypothesis 
which covers the whole ground, and upon which reasonable con- 
viction can rest, is, that the majority of the phenomena are pro- 
duced by invisible spiritual intelligences. In other words, that 
the modem phenomena, designated spiritual manifestations, are 
genuine, and that we have in them satisfactory evidence of inter- 
course with the inhabitants of the spiritual world. 

The Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., in his valuable work on 
" Nature and the Supernatural," says, p. 17, " Anything which 
displaces the present jealousy of what is supernatural, or aoolishes 
the timidity of faith, must, as we may readuy see, be an important 
contribution to Christian experience, and the practical life of 
religion. Nothing do we need so deeply as a new inauguration of 
faith ; or, perhaps, I shoidd rather say, a re-inauguration of the 
apostolic faith, and the spirit which distinguished the apostolic age. 
AxiA yet a re-inauguration of this must, in some very important 
sense, be a new inauguration ; for it can be accomplisned only by 
some victory over naturalism, that fr&pares a rational foundation 
for the supernatural, such as was not wanted, and was, therefore, 
impossible to be prepared, in the first age of the Church." 

That victory over naturalism we have in the beneficent visitations 
that are now overspreading the world. 

. Being daily more deeply impressed with the importance of this 
question, I am urgently solicitous that the readers of the Contro^ 
versialist, who may be ranked among the ilite of the young men in 
this kingdom, should devote some attention to calmly investigate 
these modem phenomena. I know that the convictions of intelli- 
gent men cannot be forced ; that without candid inquiry it is useless 
to hope for speedy conversions ; and that the best means for meet- 
ing practical and speculative difficulties is to Examii^e, Examikb, 
Examine. Those who will not do this must fall behind ; and in 
time, when they are about to be left in a minority, they will perhaps 
drop into the rear ranks of the pioneers of truth. One word of 
caution before I lay down my pen. Let not any inquiries be con- 
ducted in a frivolous spirit; and let all, who 'feel specially nervous 
and timid in the presence of mysterious phenomena, avoid investi- 
gation, until the subject is more fuUy recognized, and the general 
public h«Lve less fear of, and are more fully prepared for, direct, 
palpable, personal intercourse with the spirits of the departed. 

T. P. Babkas; 
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NEaATITB BEPLT. 

Obb day, passing throagk Manchester's basiestsireet, I observed 
a man, dressed as an I^ian, playing a wret(^d hand-organ. 
Fancying that there was a little of the MiUmcai about him, I was 
indu<^ to accost him thns: — "Where do you come from, my 
fioendf" "Italiano," was the immediate answ«r. Convinced^ 
from his accent, that my impression as to his derivation was correct^ 
and the spirit of fun bemg strong upon me, I tried him with a few 
sentences in Welsh, in whidi there was a blending of "good night," 
"good morning," and "bread and cheese," to which, with con- 
siderable asperity, he answered as before, " Italiano." Then I tried 
him with a few sentences in German, which were received also with 
"Italiano." Nothing daunted, I dotermined to gif© him one 
more diance, this time with a neat selection of dog-Latin, which 
&irly exhaiffited both his prudence and patience. Forgetting his 
** Italiano," he burst out with — " What the puck are you talking 
•bout P" To which I answered, — " Ah, yes ! it is niOTe of Irelana 
than of Italy you know. Go on with your grinding." 

I was forcibly reminded of this incident when reading portions 
of the a^Srmative article on Spirit Manifestatioiiia in the October 
Knmber of the British Coniroversialist. When I read iMa sen- 
tence : — ^^ By revealing the dual plane of human ooasciousness, it 
founds a positive psychology, and teaches where to look for well- 
iqirings of invention and progress," — I said, as well I might say, 
echoing my friend of the hand-organ — " What the puck are you 
talking about F" If the "eminent physician," Dr. John F. Gray, 
had had the opportunity of reeuliag the ezcdlent chapter " concerning 
definition" in the October Number, he mi^it lave remembered 
that "the words we use ^ouLd be plain, untunbiguous, definite, 
accurate, and fully expressive of the tiioughts sought to be con- 
veyed," and the result might have been that we should have under- 
stood what he meant. What "double (dual) surface (plane) of 
hnman consciousness" does he mean? Spirit-manifestations may 
enlarge my knowledge, but how will they cUmble my consciousness, 
and "teach me where to look for well-springs of invention and 
progress" P Does he mean, in the event of my desiring an invention 
—another spinning-jenny, or printing-machine, for mstanoe— that 
instead of working out the idea in my own head, I must consult the 
spirits ? Is that his notion g£ " progress " P If this is so, can anything 
be conceived more destroetive of law, or more inimical of true pro- 
gress P But still, if it is so, and the spirits are willing to work in 
construction and invention, by all means let them be employed. 
Pray, Dr. Grray, how many machines have you patented which 
were disclosed to you by your friends of the spirit world P It has 
come to our " consciouaneBs" that a believer in this absurd notion 
imagined himself in the receipt of information relative to some 
invention derived from the spirits. After spending a considerable 
sum of money in its construction, he found it utterly inadequate for 
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the intended purpose, and thereupon sought immediate audience of 
his friends the spirits, who — ^it is shoekmg to haye to record the 
fact— only laughed at hin^ I 

Pr. Hayle must not imagine that we are of necessity possessed 
with a " fault-finding spirit, ' because we find holes in tlus spiritual- 
istie coat, and heaps of linen underneath it that wont yraah.. It is 
not for us, who don't believe in these *' strange sounds," to reconcile 
the mass of contradictions by which the "manifestations" are 
surrounded ; it is for you, who do believe in them, to make them 
plain and congruous ; and if there is no agreement in them, if it 
IB absurdity and contradiction, contradiction and absurdity, why, 
my brother, must I be blamed for simply stating that such is the 
fact P and while the whole thing remains a tissue of c(»itradicti<m 
and absurdity, that I cannot permit it to form & purt of mycon" 
sciousness ? Despite the horror which seems to amict Dr. Hayle 
when the question is put — "The good of Spiritualism? What is 
it P" — I must, notwithstanding the fervency of his article, again put 
the question, and continue to put it, until a rational answer ik 
returned. Dr. Hayle doubtless imagines that he has given a 
conclusive answer in the letter written by Mrs. Grourlay to A«r«e{^ 
which " she was influ^u^ to write" by " experieneing in the right 
hand and arm a feeling analogous to a slight electric shock ;" and 
which letter informs her, in a highly Oriental style, that " she has 
a rosebud in her keeping which must expand to an immortal flowez 
in heaven." " In other words, your little infant, Emily, will soon, 
join me, for I perceive that disease is too deep-seated in her system 
—a disease that no remedy can reach." Now, supposing this to be, 
not a mere hallucination— an effort of the imagination—but a well- 
ascertained and reliable fact— what then? It would be, to all 
intents and purposes, a thing to be condemned. In the first place, 
it woidd mar the ^ovment which the mother would have in hoping 
for .the restoration of her litUe one, thus saddening, n<^ solamng 
its last hours. It would prevent the applicati<m oi means ; for 
where would be the use of restoratives to the little one that was not 
to be restored P It would introduce a ne^ chapter in fatalism, 
which would lead to deception and destruction ; for how would it 
be ascertained that the so-called communication was not from an 
evil spirit, in the spirit-form of a fries d or relative P for such decep- 
tion, we are told by " authority," has taken place. And if so, then, 
by omitting to use the means for the recovery of " our little rose- 
bud," it would die ; not because it was so fated, but because Dr. 
Hayle, or some other M.D., was not called in. Where would the 
"inestimably precious" consolation<Atf» be? Echo answers — Where? 

Dr. Hayle teUs us that " individuals can be put into such a state 
as that, with or wiUiout the pres^iee of the mesmeric sleep, their 
oerebral organization shall pass out of the control of their own will, 
and under that of another mdividual." Asiumixig this, the Doetor 
asks, "What is to prevent such control taking place after the 
individual has put off nis earthly body? What is there to {prevent 
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a spirit from exercising this control P** We have to answer, first, 
that no human being exercises this power over any other human 
being. It is thought thej do ; the pers<Hi operated upon, above all 
others, thinks so. But that is all. Dr. Braid, the highest authority , 
on this subject, contended that the experiments, in what is termed 
electro-biology, " are not the result of any electric influence, but as 
examples of the power of ima^ation, easy credulity, and fixed 
mental attention, over a certam class of subjects." "The true 
cause of these phenomena is not a physical influence from without, 
but a mental d^usion from within, which paralyzes the reason and 
independent volition." Dr. Hayle's hypothesis, therefore, falls to 
the ground. He, or some of his friends, must be troubled to con- 
struct a new theory. I%is won't do. 

It is evident that Dr. Hayle seeks for a general belief in spirit- 
manifestations from that which he takes to be granted as proved, 
that as persons are " subject to the will of the in(uvidual at one time, 
they may be under the control of another individual at another 
time, when the individual is unconscious of the fact, as we have 
seen to be the case in the so-called phreno-mesmeric phenomena." 
But we have seen no such case. Dr. Hayle may count our testi- 
mony of little or no vidue ; we must, therefore, give him the testi- 
mony of his broilers. First, then, James Braid, M.E.C.S. Edin., 
C.M.W.S., &c., says, " Of the power of influencing patients at a 
distance, through silent mllina,!. have had no satisfactory proof in 
my own patients ; nor from afl which I have seen, read, and heard 
on the subject, do I believe such a power is possessed by others. 
I am familiar with so ma.nj sources of fallacy, requiring to be 
guarded against in such inquiries, from the power oT imagmation, 
habit, and the expectant idea over certain susceptible subjects, 
that, without the least desire to* impugn the testimony either 
of patients or operators who have alleged that such influences have 
been manifested in their cases, I beg respectfully to sa^ that I 
consider it far more probable that they have been deceived in some 
of the ways I have pointed out." Andrew Buchanan, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow, says, — 
*' Dr. Darling publicly professed himself, in my hearing, unable to 
produce any effect without first communicating to the susceptible 
what he was about to do. The adoption of this principle is the 
master-stroke of Dr. Darling's system. By adopting it, he- at once 
freed himself himself from the inconvenient restraint of the laws 
of physical investigation, and rendered his experiments successful 
in every mind in which ignorance, credulity, vanity, or deceitfulness 
had a place. Hence the wide popularity of his system." Joseph 
Peel Catlow, Esq., M.B.C.S. Edin., says, sneaking of persons wno 
adopt Dr. Hayle's theory, that they ** should produce at least one 
simple, common instance of an idea arising in the mind without an 
appropriate external impression, before they demand our belief of 
idle statements, the truth of which is utterly incompatible -vrith its 
ascertained laws." 
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These testimonies utterly destroy Dr. Hayle*s position, sending 
Ids sequence adrift without rope or strand to bind it to any known 
fact or law. It is to be regretted that the writers on the itffirmatbre 
in this discussion have not reasoned more and affirmed less. Dr. 
Hayle, however, whose knowledge of spirit^manifestations is derived 
^m TieoTBayy comes to the rescue, with what success the readers of 
the British Controversialist mxist judge. It is a pity, however, that 
he did not give some little attention to the facts, wnich he does not 
dispute, to which he alluded in the opening of his paper. It is no 
answer to tell me that I could make out as good a case against 
Glmstianity " if I were to set to work." The question is. What 
can be said to the case I have made out against spirit-manifesta- 
tions P My positions proved, and granting, for the argument, that 
the spirit-phenomena are as described, then must it be admitted that 
intercourse with the spirits is useless, wicked, and demoralizing : — 
useless, because the iniormation obtained through the mediums is not 
reliable, as we have already shown ; wicked, because it is prying 
into secrets' closed to human ken ; demoralizing, because it unfiU 
for ordinary occupations, presents opportunity for fraud, for decep- 
tion, and imposition, unhinging the weak and timid, rendering them 
fitting inmates of the lunatic asylums. 

To the statements, repeated ad nauseam through this discussion, 
of such and such tMngs being done, attested by such and such 
persons, there is but one answer, — Give us some practical proof 
that we can all recognize. Let the gentlemen below stairs be 
consulted on the various changes that are continually taking- place. 
Say, for instance, the next great American battle, in which the 
North and South will take part; where the engagement will be 
fought, the circumstances of the battle, the number of killed and 
woxmded, <&c. ; and then, having established faith, and obtained 
general credence, let us know when this suicidal war is to end, and 
when, as before, our supply of cotton is to be continued. If, in 
the past, the mediums had told us at the outset where the Erebus and 
Terror lay, so that succour could have been afforded Sir John 
Franklin and his brave crews ;— or, prior to the sailing of the Cheat 
Eastern, if we had been told of the accident which would overtake 
that noble vessel ; — or if, at one of the sianees j^rior to the great fir© 
in London, a communication had been received from the spirit- 
world with particulars of that calamity, the death of Mr. Braid- 
wood, &c., which communication, being published in the newspapers 
days or weeks prior to the event, and the event happening as 
stated, — who would then doubt P Without works or service of this 
nature, even upqn the supposition of the manifestations being 
genuine, what is their use? So far they are to be condemned as 
wasting the time and energy of those who could have been more 
usefidly employed. 

After some mode or method of reasoning, satisfactory to the 
spiritualists, spirit-manifestations are to accomplish something to- 
wards conyertmg the world to Christianity. They affirm that that 
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is its mission, and that tliat is its xise. How is not stated. Tke 
spirits, as it has already been shown, are all things to all men ; the 
wishes of the commnnieants are respected. The spirits are eri- 
dently well-lMred, compliaitt, and conciliatory. When Kobert Owen 
ccmsmted the spirits, they did not concern themselyes about his 
conversion; they did quite the contrary, — ooofirmed him in his 
views. Eobert Owen spent his life in opposing Christiamty ; in 
disseminating the doctrine that Christianity was the great barri«r 
to progress and to hairiness ; that there was only one panacea for 
the iUs complained o^ — the adoption of his facts and fundaiDental 
laws. If Christianity is to be advanced by firoirit-manifestations, 
then, when Bobert Owen presented himself before the medinna, 
the spirits should have said a few things plainly and honestly to 
liim. They dionld have told him that he had been under a great 
delusion ; that he had been opposing a system that had God f{»r its 
aulAibor, and the happiness of mankind for its end ; that his system 
of SociaHsm was erroneous, inasmuch as its chief object was the 
destructicm of Christianity. They did no such thing. What they 
did, Eob^rt Owen shall relate himself: — 

" Q. Are there many spirits present P — A. No. Q. How manyP — 
A, Two. Q. Who are theyP and will yon name them by the 
alphabet?— -4. Wife, and Mary Owen (my youngest daughter). 
Q. What object have the spirits, at this period, in thus manifestii^ 
themselves to us P — A. To reform the world. Q. Can I materially 

Promote this object P — A, You can assist in promoting it. Q. Shall 
be aided by the spirits, to enable me to succeed? — A, Yes. 
Q. Shall I devote the remainder of nay life to this mission P-^ 
A. Yes. Q. Shall I hold a public meeting to announce to tlw 
world these proceedings, or shall they be made known through the 
British Parliament P — A. Through the British Parliament, Q. ShaH 
I apply for an investigati<Hi of this subject to the Congress of lite 
United States? — A, Yes. Q. Through the present American 
Ambassador? — A^ Yes. Q. When shall I next hear from my 
fiimily in America ?-*--4. Next week. (Tbi» answer has proved to 
be correct.) Q. What spirit is present? — A. By the alphabet^ 
Benjamin Franklin^ Q. Mow shall I know yon &om other spirits, 
OP that you are truly tiie spirit of Benjamin Franklin ?.-*-4. 1 wiD 
give three distinct raps. Q. Is it lanie that conditions can be 
created, through mans agency, by which all noay be made to 
become good, wise, and happy P— A. Yes. Q. Are the conditions 
which I have had so long in my mind for this purpose those whi<^ 
are best calculated to nMJce all good, wise, and happy P — A, Yes. 
Q. What spirit, or sprits, can and will assist and advise me m 
accomplishing this change P — A, All will. Q. Have I, as has been 
said, some particular guardian angels? — A, Yes. Q. Will yo« 
name them by the alphabet? — A. Mary Owen, Anne Claronnie 
Owen (my daughters, deceased), Bobert Owen (my father's name), 
Anne Williams (my m<^her'8 maiden name). Q. Have I beat 
aflfflflted in my wrifcmgs for the pmblio by any particular spirit P-^ 
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A, Yes. Q. What spirit P— -4. God. (This reply was made in such a 
manner as to create a peculiarly awful impression on those present.) 
Q. Shall I continue to be assisted by the same spirit? — A, Yes. 

The veriest tyro in logic will at once perceive, if any faith is to be 
placed in this spirit- manifestation, that the Bible is a fable, and that 
the Christian religion is a delusion and a snare. There is no possible 
escape from this result. E-obert Owen is enjoined to continue his 
previous teaching, in which he would be assisted by GOD and all the 
spirits. What that teaching was, Mr. Owen declared in his discus- 
sion with Mr. Campbell, in Cincinnati, 1829 : — " I am now to prove," 
said he, " that all tne religions of the world have originated in error ; 
that they are directly opposed to the divine, unchanging laws of 
human nature ; that they are necessarily the source of vice, dis- 
imion, and misery; that they are now the only obstacle to the 
formation of a society, over the earth, of intelligence, of charity in 
its most extended sense, and of sincerity and aSfection. And that 
these religions can be no longer maintained in any part of the world, 
except by keeping the mass of the people in ignorance of their own 
nature, by an increase of the tyranny of the few over the many." 
What Mr. Ow^en taught regarding the Christian Scriptures we learn 
from a letter which was pubushed in a London newspaper, in 1830 : — 
"The truths which Christian history attributes to Jesus Christ, 
hidden as they are in parables, confounded as they have been made 
by mysteries and miracles, and defiled as they are bv Pagan errors 
and imaginations, are totally unfit to relieve the world frem its pre- 
sent evils, or to prevent their continuance or their accumulation 
through all future ages." 

Dr. Hayle must not consider that his brother is captious and 
fault-finding ; he is only properly indignant that such " stuff and 
nonsense" should be panned upon the world as the medium for the 
advancement of Christ's kingdom ; when, from the proofs now 
adduced, the contrary — the destruction of Christianity — is its desired 
object. Mr. William Howitt, who very probably has not had his 
attention called to this jjhase of gpirit-manifestations, would do well 
to ponder and long consider these facets ; proving, as they certainly 
do, that there is no good to be derived from spirit-manifestations, 
be they genuine or be they spurious. That they are spurious, those 
who have read the arguments of the negatives, and the statements 
of the aflSrmatives, in this debate, will, I think, be prepared to con- 
cede. If the negatives have been fighting against the pricks, if 
they have been battling against the truth, it must be admitted that 
the truth in this instance is very muddy, so opaque, indeed, that a 
Eosse*s telescope would be required to see but a little way into it. 
But it is not so. Madness has riot usurped the place of sense. The 
laws of nature are not in revolution. Those who beHeve the con- 
trary would do well to remember the remark of Sir Walter Scott : — 
*' I never knew but two men who told me they had seen a ghost — 
one of them was Lord Castlereagh : but both of them died by their 

own hwid." J. JOHHSOW. 
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AEl THE EE8ULTS OF SUliTDAY SCHOOL 
INSTEUCTION SATISFACTOEYP 

AFFIBMATIVE AETICJ,B. — UI. 

If oae could fancy a person wkolly unaeq^ainted widi Sunday 
-achoois reading the papers of F. G. and W. d. 8. on their TOSulfe, 
we thii^ he would fall into grave errors upon tbe actual working 
of the system ; and, as a consequence, upon the results tiiat aMend 
it. To those who have long laboured in ^is interesting field of 
christian usel^ess, whose hearts have as often been cheered aiid 
encouraged, as they have been depressed and dis^mpointed, these 
papers seem not altogether suitable. They «eom, indeed, to bdong 
io a period of time ten or twelve years ago, and not to the present, 
when improvement follows improvement with rapid striaes, and 
when Sunday school teachers rejoice over the advances they have 
made, as well as over the prospect that lies befwe them. But we 
do not desire our readers to imagine that, as yet, "the desert 
re§(Hee8 and blossoms as the rose;" for we are anxious for the 
highest welfare of our scholars, the majority of whom «till grovel 
in sin and worldliness. To the question proposed, " Are the results 
of Sunday school instruction satisfeotory P" we wiswer, — ^They are 
80, to tiie extent of our expeof^ations, and frequently b^ond mem. 
Often has the teacher seen the tear «tart from the ^e of one he 
least expected would feel the importance of a renewed nature. 
Often has the stubborn heart been bowed with grief and rtmone 
that seemed too insensible for any<liing ^o touch. Do not «uoh 
eases as these, continually occurBing, prove I^Mtt our sueoess is satis- 
factory to a certain extent? But, besides all this, ihere is mudh 
good achieved that we know little or nolMng of. The boy or girl 
who visits our sehodis for a long or a short period, as the ca«e masy 
be, receives an influence for good of whi<3h it is utterly impossiUe 
for us to see all the results. We may never see th^es® scholws 
again ; anodier shore may bear the impress of l^eir footsteps and 
me influence of their lives ; yet a wh<de race of men mi^ become 
<^istianized through the la1:>our6 of one scholar, whose very name 
may be by us forgotten. This is no dreamy theory ; for most re- 
markable instances of Sunday school labours being indireotly 
blessed are found in a little volume reoently publii^d, entitled, 
** Branches Eunning over the WaUj** and me fiicts theare artvted 
dearly prove that Sunday st^ool inslaruclion, generally wpeikmg, 
is satisfactory in its results. 

Lest some, however, should doubt the accuracy of this <saac^xmoti, 



mh& GomiA^ the mptacea^j Sfiaall niiaiber tkat beosma mefiAers 
<6f x^nstian okixrc^s m propoition to t&e iftveDsber ^ko xfetewd 
SftbbBth Bchoote; or who oonsider the •oomaastiveif lew ia oar 
MclMffies t^t are re«B(Mmbly Mipposed to -mMve es^peiieiiioed ikse 
*'£;reat ohsinge ;" we ^irouLd bring io their remembrsiM^ hindirMMiM 
wnidi teachers hxve to enooiuxter, ^and idiich nec^uMKrily^ tend t^ 
lower l&eir expectations to a gmter degree ikxa i^e expectotioiit 
cf those who know not the practical part of Simda^y school laboans^ 
«»d w1k» look for satis^to^ results only from ft theorotiotl point 
*of view. Let such persons go to xmx schook in the larger cities and 
towi^ «3kd take nnde? theu* charge scholars of ^e age most f^ 
^uently to be :&>und th«re. J>et each one ti&e beneath his caare seresi 
or eight such sch(^ars, i^ let him diligently, to the extent of hifi 
Ability, utt^^d to ilioir training ; not only see them in their classes, 
«pd make kindl;^ inquiries after parents, brothers, and msters, but 
visit them in their homes, and by his kindness of manner attract the 
children, and show them t^at he loves them. In doing this, he will 
see the filth and wretchedness in which many of his young friends 
live ; he will hear the language which, perhaps, every hour in the day 
Tings in the ears of his scholars ; he will see the drunkenness, the vice» 
and the poverty which suiroxmd t^m; and no wonder if his heart 
sickens, and his first feeling be, •* surely these wretched outcasts 
cannot become heirs of Gtod" Let a teacher visit his scholars tkus, 
und then think of the small portion of each week, during whic^ 
many of these children hear ot Him who came to save the ffuilty 
and the lost ; and his expectations of success will not be very hurge. 
Were the children benei^ our care the o^pring of pious pes^ntg, 
having mothers who clasped tlmr hands in infancy, and tau^t their 
lips to lisp the name of Jesus 4 having fathers who placed them on 
l^e wdicome knee, and read to them some sw«et and simple tale 
from the Word of God; then, indeed, mi^t we expect larger 
3«sults from Sunday school instructioiis. But this is not the state 
•<jf things ; and in general our Sabbath schools are thronged with 
children sent from nome by their pwents to get them out of their 
"way, and to keep them firom harm. These, Sien, are some of the 
giant evik with which Sunday school teachers have to contend, and 
these are the evDs that lie at the root of all Sunday school disap- 
pointments ; and to attempt to remove these in t^ wisest way is, wo 
t&ink, the dutrv of every Siabbath school teachCT, Still, witn these 
hindrances, onen does t^ aitow of convicti<»i pieroe the hearts 
of some of these «kildren ; and many instances might be quoted 
where its force has not been spent there, but has wounded the 
spirits of parents too ; so that whcde fkmilies hav« derived lastk^ 
l^>od from the operaticms of the Sunday school, 

C<msidering, then, the difiioidties, and yet the enoouragementSy 
which Sunday schocd teachers meet with, may we not say in taiA 
^ttt the results of Sunday scheol instruction are sat^&^iory, m4 
titHl si^ for the 4aaie whoa tbey ftoU yield Xbim fruHe fiu^moiti 
plentifyiyp 
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While admlttmg that Sand^ schools are capable c^ imprarenMnf; 
we cannot agree with W. B. d., who implies they are not adapted 
to the present state of society any more than ^ej were serenl^ 
years ago^ when the ever honoured iRaikes gathered his ragged band 
together. Few, indeed, are the Sunday school teachers now l^at 
deem it a duty to give iheir scholars secular instruction. Even, the 
in&nt classes are not conducted for that purpose now. The more- 
able letters are used in lieu of the old system of "reading booici'' 
or ''primers.'' The lesson for the day is read to the scholars, aod 
Bimultaneously they repeat it, letter by letter, after the teacher; 
but this is for variety, and for the purpose of fixing the passage of 
Scripture in the mindis of the children ; while the principal portion 
of the service is taken up with an interesting Bible story, caienlatod 
to store their minds with the first principks of religion, and lead 
them in their earliest years to become acquainted with the tme 
character of God. 

Both F. G. and W. B. S. are loud in their cries against the 
Sunday school teachers of the age. We think that such failings as 
they describe must be found only in a few exceptional cases. Our 
connection with a very large school, in whicn every teadier is 
supposed to be a Christian, reveals the fact that some of the ''intel- 
ligent " and " respectable " part of the members of the chnrdi do 
not neglect the Sunday school, and that even "deacons" consider it 
an honour to be teachers in it. We are at a loss to understand what 
W. B. S. means by "poor and comparatively ignorant" teaeheis. 
Some of the poorest in worldly circumstances are often the richest 
in Divine grace ; and the comparatively ignorant teacher may inte- 
rest a class of boys, and be the means of promoting their Bpiritnsl 
welfare. Many a comparatively ignorant teacher, with a naturally 
lively imiigination, exerts over his scholars an influence which men 
of learning, if destitute of tact, would not be able to do. The 
teachers we do not want are the prosy, argumentative, sermimiams^ 
men, whose imagination never is allowed to exercise itself, ^m[ 
whose lessons, consequently, are never attractive to the yomu^. 

In answer to W. B. S. s second reason for the unsatismctoETf 
results of Sunday school efforts, we reply, that in the maiority of 
schools, we believe, it is not as he describes, and the chiLaren axe 
not huddled together and rendered uncomfortable ; but class-roaniB 
are i>rovided for them, and where this is not done, the classes aie 
distributed throughout the adjoining chapels, and the teaehen* 
labours are thus rendered agreeable. Seoarate services, too, aie 
now generally instituted. Makiy superintendents, instead of bringiiu^ 
the children to hear sermons that are never intended for them, sm^ 
therefore, cannot interest them, provide suitable teachers to address 
them in words and phrases adapted to their tender years, while tibe 
service is renderea attractive by Scripture explanation, xeai^* 
and singing at intervals. This scheme is foimd to be so ha 
cessfhl, that Sunday evening services, on a similar plan, have 
established in some places, m the hope that by moBe 
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joojtiiB and maidens may be kept from the evil of deseoratiiig the 
sabliath erening, — ^the most important portion of the Lord's day, 
thoofi^ one when all the temptations of town life present themselreB 
to almre ihe innocent and imwary into vice. 

We must, howeyer, a^ee in a great measure with what W. B. 8* 
states with regard to scSiolars leaving our schools at the age wheot 
tiiej&o longer feel themselves under parental control, and, moreover, 
at an age when the passions become stronfi^, and the habits of the 
fotoie man or woman are forming for good or evil. We own that 
it tr difficult to retain our senior scholars, and further, that i^e faidt 
in ft great measure rests with ourselves. Bi]^t we hail with delight 
ike improvement that is commencing in this respect also, and bid God 
speed to those teachers who for some time past have establislied 
ireek-evening meetings, improvement societies, discussion classes, 
and seni<Nr scholars* prayer meetings, for the purpose of attracting 
and retaining those who naturally ^ink from bemg recognized as 
diildren, and treated as such in the ordinary classes. In many 
instances these young persbns are invited to attend Bible meetings on 
sabbath afternoons, under an intelligent, talented, and pious teacher ; 
and we are aware that these meetmgs are often attended by lar^e 
numbers of intelligent and promising young men. A class of this 
description becomes the channel for profitabfe religious conversation 
and Kble explanation, and does much to fit the members of it for 
usefulness in the church and the world. 

As labourers in Christ's vineyard, then, like the husbandman wha 
"weleomes the culture best adapted for the production and perfection 
of ihe firuits of the earth, so we haU with delight any scheme that 
Is ealeiJated more effectually to lead to the improvement and 
eonversion of our scholars. So far from being unsatisfied and 
<iueoiiraged by the apparent smallness of our success, we are 
€neoaiaged by the many pleasing instances that we enjoy of God's 
presence and olessing bemg wim us. With '' Excelsior " for our 
motto, and ** Forward " for our batUe cry, we march on to the 
conflict^ and also to the victory that awaits us. Our mdividual 
«ffi>rts may be small, but as the coral insect accumulates its almost 
impexeephble particles, and builds from them a reef that shall 
tow^ aoove the waves, so we, with all our frailties, may assist in 
erecting on our Sunday school foundations an edifice that time 
aball never erumble, nor foe ever destroy. HiJtwooD. 

NBOATIYB ABTICLB.— m. 

Bbcausb we are found on the negative of this question, we beg- 
ear friends not to suppose that we are enemies to the Sunday 
school, as a religious institution of great value to the world, nor to 
aecnse ns of injuring or imdervaluing that institution in the esti* 
mation of our readers ; on the contrary, we would endeavour to 
inipiess upon all our firm conviction, that the hope of the Christian^ 
cfanrcb eonsists in the future development ana perfection <^ the 
"^ ^ ' school system. 



w^ ibe Sundsf school botk aa^ ^eaeber and taaght ; we Havo o€ci^ 
piBtd eveiy position^ iiUed evwrj offiet, knowB cTaij phaaa of Hm 
varied condition, and, therefore^ write can. amor«, with the i&rreaok 
^sxEO. to oorreet its &ultd» improvQ its defects^ a&d pesfeet its 
nAiiiziiig and blessing influences itpon the rising generatiidii of osr 
ixioiheY oouatey. It m not with va a qn^efition how many sovk 
hflcre been knawn to be savHigly brought to- a knowledge, of thfr 
J&fideemer^ tius can wdver be known, oat in that bright woiid of 
qMtits aboT« : o«r question haa sisipl; to do with the apparent 
xesnits aa manifestea in the character and liyes of the scholm^ 
^feeir nada^noe npoa the church, in tha world, and in the famEj 
ckcfe, i^at is, Are chnrdi members as nnmerous and consistent F 
are our citizaBfl as noble, patriotic, and just P are the social dntiea 
9B strictly nerlbrmed, and the social relations as Tirtuous aad puie^ 
aa we coula reasonably expect &om an institution of such powerfiilf 
iofluence placed at ike disposal of the Christian church F Wo 
vnhesitatingl^r answer, No. And we 9haSl give some reaaons for 
•ur b^e^ whioh a|)pear ta oursdres coixclusiye, and which we hoper 
wJXL lead to beneficial results. 

First,, we shall speak of the system ; secondly, of its n^aaai; 
and fhmlly, of iie fruita ; not thi^ we would adopt that method 
which is so objectionable to some tastes, and sermonizo upon this 
matter. 

Thais the Simday school system ia an institution of immense 
importance to the Christian church will be admitted by all careful 
tAiinkers ; but that the church has realized its value, its nature, or 
its importance, none will have the temerity to affirm — at leasts thm- 
-thurcA itself cannot affirm this without admitting at once its re* 
^ondhility ta educate^ iii religious matters, the whole of the rising^ 
voce. The church (by which term we would signify the whole q£ 
tiie' MtiiM in Christ Jesus) do not look upon the religious edooa^ 
tion of all children as a duty, but as a matter of Christian benevow. 
lenoe ; they educate some, and leave the antipodes of society literally 
uspvoyidbd with religious instructicm. In this, wo beliere, is thyfr 
gveait erafor of modem Christians^ If the religiouA education of tba* 
pounff is necessary, oris blessed of God, it must be a duty of the 
^hairch to educate all : the Christmn church 1ms hitherto limited its. 
efforts in this respect to a small portion of the young — to the* 
children of the better portion of the working classes ; — neglecting 
the criminal classes beneath their present scholars, and the children 
fif tho classes above them, both of which it is equally theic duty 
to> care for and instruct in a maaner fitted to their ca^aci^ and 
<nroumstances : thus a great majority of the young are entirely 
without! r^igious instruction, or receive only such, as isiunauitad to- 
iheijr age and capability to comprehend. We thus see the system '^ 
WMatis&atory,. because it is considered d. matter 6f Chmstian.bena^ 
Yofenee, not a Christian duty, aaad because it ia limited to. a pottii^ 
of the young, not applicable to the \s'hole! 
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The means placed at the dkf>OMl of tbe dmreh by the Stiiuiigr 
dc^ol system is s^ch, as to be worthy of its highest esteem. It 
plaees the yoaag at that period of tile» when they are most sxm* 
ceptibier of gooa impressicms from their comparative innocenfl^^ 
when instmetioiis are msost easily recerved, aiid when habits ari» 
most easily formed, under the direct influence of the prof^eid 
discii^ oi Christy the visible chixroh of God. If Ihe drarch kvit 
realized the natttpe, ydue, «nd importance of this means of e(»w- 
municating the grace of God to a sinftd world, it wonid haTe* 
selected iSose professors most apt to teach, the best instrocted ki 
womA woA heart, the pnrest in heart and the liveliest in sympsAif, 
wiiBk the taught as instrmnents in this good work :— ^ additioft la 
iMa aetive worhing for, and watching after the sonls of the rising 
manhood of the land, it wonM be instant, in season ax^ ont ^ 
seaseoa, in the employment of prayer, that the Holy Spirit might 
descend, and bless with Pentecostal showers of grace att tl^ir 
laJbonrs* So far from this being the case, the means employed by^ 
the chnrch in its Sun^y schoc^ system are of an entirely c^poeiie 
charaeter r as a mlie— exceptions may be fonndr— -but the nde holds> 
good, the chixreh ocmtents itself by doling out may be a few score* 
poftods azmnally at the anniversary sermons, and Kien forgets the 
school^ the sehokrs, and the teachers, for twelve months more ; 
when another spasmodical effort is made, parade, pudf, and pro- 
fession^ and a few secnre pounds again the result. Two or three- 
good hearted, pious men are generally found aft tbe head <^ » 
Sunday sehool, guiding and directing, and withal labouring most 
devot^ily to utilize the inappropriate staff of labourers placed iA^ 
their disposal in this greait work. Erequenth^r young persons^ of the^ 
congregation, religious in outward deportment, b^ause it is r^ 
speebMe, or to please their friends and relatives, utterly ignorant 
of the firet principles of religioo m the heart, are pressed into the^ 
service, and, slrifcm^ anomaly ! are required to teach those, mpre^ 
bemghted than themselves, truths of whifeh they are themselTe» 
ignorant. Again, senior scholars are promoted to the difficult taslr 
of teaching, while their knowledge is merely intellectual, and their 
taste kading them to consider the vrork repulsive. 

The parading of scholars in the hQUse of God during pubKfe 
wodpship, as a means of graee, is the most contradictoir thing it i^ 
posdble to imagine!. We have heard good and hol;^ men and 
women,, too, argue, most fiercely in favour of aH the children in a 
SuDadiy sehool, oM aaid yonng, receiving this infliction, beconso of 
its importance as begetting the hi^it of attending the house of God* 
We can say, from personaJ ecKperienee as a scholar, that for years wo 
looked upon it as a task ; and never, during the whole of that time,: 
did we receive one idea or feeKng tending to good ; but, on i^ 
contrary, we hailed every aceident which prevented the attendanee^ 
of the sehokrs in God^s house as a bleemng, not from any dislike or 
irreverenee on our own pa»t fiotr the worship of God, or for the publil3> 
smujftuary, but from the feeling ef captivity it engendered, and Ute 
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impossibility to understand the service, or receive instruction from 
it, oy reason of our tender years. Such is the only construction we 
can put upon our feelings when reflected upon with the matured 
judgment of mid-life. What was our own experience, it is reason- 
able to suppose (were proofs wanting) was also the case of many, 
yea, all others of the same age. Hence we have always felt the 
necessity of separate services for the young, and have adopted 
them most heartily wherever and whenever practicable in our career 
as a> Sunday school teacher. 

The means employed are thus shown to be unsatisfactory. 

The fruits of the Sunday school system should be a hofier, more 
virtuous discharge of the duties of social life, a nobler, more patriotic 
citizenship, and a holy. Christian discipleship. We wish to be 
understood on this topic very particularly. It is our decided convic- 
tion that if only one sinner has been saved from endless woe, and 
exalted to infinite bliss through the instrumentalilT of the sabbath 
school, we are justified in saying that aU our laoours have been 
well repaid, and it is still our duty to labour and to pray, to work 
and to watch ; but we are at the same time justified in expecting much 
more than this ; in fact, events have shown the realization oi much 
more than this ; therefore we are justified in our expectations. The 
actual predominating effects of Sunday school labour are the acqui- 
sition of a smattering of religious knowledge intellectually ; the 
acquisition of the mental and bodily habit of familiarity with divine 
things, of such a superficial character, as begets contempt for the 
good, the pure, and the holy; while an hypocritical profession is 
assumed for purposes of respectability, or securing patronage. 
Superintendents and teachers, pass in review the past twenty or 
thirty years of your experience, and what do you findP A new 
generation of scholars passes through your schools, upon an average, 
every two years. How many of your cotemporaries were scholars 
in the sabbath school? Answer; for their number is small, and 
comprise a very limited circle. How many, who were youths in the 
Sunday school when you were young, are now consistent Christians P 
Not two per cent. Startle not at the fact ; run over the muster 
roll of your memory, and test these things whether they be true. 
Visit, on the other hand, the gin palace, the singing and dancing 
saloons, and other fashionable haunts of pleasure, and you wifi 
observe the majority present are those dismissed from your school, 
may be honourably, but at such ages as found them with unformed 
character ; and the world has done that for them which the church 
should have done for them, formed the character of their early 
manhood, and your labour has been lost. Thus viewed on every 
hand, the fruits of the system are unsatisfactory. 

But we must not close this short jjaper as iconoclasts, as pullers 
down of the Sunday school system. We would point out its errors, 
show its forthcomings, and deprecate its vain-glorious boasting ; at 
the same time, we wish to build up, to strength'^n, to purify, to 
utilize and benefit anything and eTezythlDg Cviuiected with the 
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religions instruction of the young, feeling that the personal, social, 
and political well-being of the toiling millions of Great Britain 
depends on the perfect deyelopment of the Sunday school system. 
The growing tendency of public opinion in favorur of secular educa- 
tion by the State is a tacit resignation of the religious education of 
the young to the church, which is in fact claimed by the church 
as her privilege exclusively. The Sunday school system is the 
principal means whereby the church can carry on the religious 
education of the young, and it must be employed, or guilt will 
be contracted by the cnurch in the sight of God. If the respon- 
sibility of the church of Christ were rally understood, every child 
in the land would be voluntarily placed under religious insfcraction 
on the sabbath day. The church would supply milk for the babes, 
and strong meat for the maturer scholar ; the infant would receive 
his modicum, while the youth, emerging into manhood, would also 
be supplied with religious nutriment. The arab of the city, the 
child of the artisan, and the more favoured son or daughter of the 
trader and middle class, would be equally blessed with appropriate 
instruction — ^in due time, quantily, and quality — ^to suit their mental 
and moral condition. All should be supplied as a duty. In such 
case God's blessing would be abundant, and the results, of necessity, 
satisfactory. D. M. 



HINTS TO ESSAYISTS. 

The celebrated Mrs. Glass has said, " First catch your hare, and 
then cook it." In writing essays, it is equally important that the 
youthful aspirant to honours in this department should first make 
choice of a subject upon which to exercise his undeveloped powers, 
before proceeding more systematically to work. 

We are told that the unfledged eaglets are content to learn the 
art of soaring upon outstretched pinion towards the sun, under the 
able and exjjerienced tuition of the parent bird. Our juniors will 
do well to imitate so good an example, by seeking in the first 
instance the guidance of some more experienced mind, to help them 
in the formation of a style of writing, and in the avoidance of those 
errors and irregularities to which the untutored mind is liable ; so 
that in due time they may be able to rival even their tutors in the 
boldness and vigour of their conceptions, the comijleteness and 
finish of their sketches, as well as the power and brilliance of their 
oratorical flights. 

In the selection of a subject, beginners should take care that they 
do not so ma^fy their own powers, that when the day of trial 
comes, their failure is the more complete. l?heir subject should be 
one with which they have a tolerably intimate acquaintance, and. 



83 a. nite^ our in wMeE tlw; €tel dsepLf mter«sto<L T&ie ineaD* 
peorUnecd bat too* aBdnifioQS ap<«rtam«a, wko seeks to* \mag down 
tlus^ moe^ dsfeaoA bsrd of a eoye j^ nili proba,l% not qbIj MI, iMFt 
alsA' Inae tlkose tlAti w«et neav at bamit aaid whidbi, witili dne care^ 
mishit, hxwe been '^bafm^*^ Be eomtenft, tberef^e, to lemr9 the 
more distsat and diffisuft game for tiboae who hava bad expeaienoo 
m tbe vse of iik& hMeiary n£0^ nstS praotiee aitfldl have rendered 
yon eapi^le off conspetifig, witil some probaMity of exteeem^ wMl 
yonr seniors' in tbe owm. 

The bare being canjgbt^ ^» aeoondary process is to dregg it : hnt^ 
pnier to tbta^ tbe dveonng mast b» procojed. In other words, iJt 
wEt next be yoi» dnty oaneia!^ to Bead aU tbe works at your 
disposal upon tbe snbjieet sefeoted, in oeder that there soay be tbe 
"MLinma/' prepared to gnMi|^ at tbaTaaneiffi nn<lBrlying and sur* 
rooai/dinig X^ineiples invodiFed in the qnestion tinder eonsideralion. 
Tbe mere aet of readmg, bowerer, will not suffice ;, the powers of 
tbe miad mnsb be eoneentratad vpon tbe snbjeet, and a clear appro- 
be&sion of tbe antborV meaning tatd. opinioiie iimst be p^rseverin^y 
and asaaduontly sought- It wiM be most nnfair to the author, a» 
wdl as to those' ^tb whom: yoy. hasf^ to do, to dd|>^ into and pidc 
here aad tb^e in^ aay writer's book, detaoyn^ senteiiee& for tbe 
sake of incorporating them with your own, siniply because 
they coincide with your own preconceived opinions. There ought 
to be, first, such a general Acquaintance with tbe author's leading 
ideas and opiuions, as fully to warrant your using the extract for 
the purpose you design it. It need bardfy be pointed out, still we 
cannot refrain from drawing attention to the fact, that immense 
advantage will be the result of taking notes^ during reading, of such 
ideas or opinions you may meet as are pertinent to the subject you 
ai9 considering. Ifox searcely need iit be added^ that you sbcMM 
examine the question with as much candour as possible, not allow- 
ing a biased muad so to prejudice the subject, tbat you are led to 
shut yeur eyes to all that is not evidence favourable to your own 
unconsidered views and notions. Inimical thoii^b it may be to 
los^ cb^isbed ojusuens^ pass nothing by without examination, ccm- 
sidesatioQ>, and. reflection ',. for however much you may attempt to 
garble factsy or add a- colour to events with a view to ccmvey an 
impression foreign to the original idea, truth will ultimabely prevail, 
and ys^ur efforts wiU resuli in your own discomfiture. 

The bwe caagbt^the dresikig procured, the more difficult part of 
tbe culinary srt eommenoes. Your materials have now ta be 
arranged and classified, and tbe mode of treating tbe subject clearly 
sbeiehed out, with a dae regard to sequence and effect, ever keeping, 
in. view the miun id^. or oj^inion involved in tbe question you are 
treating upon. Tbe divisions and subdivisions of your essay are 
iiot arbitrary matters,, but rest entirely with tbe writor. They 
should serve as a means to an end, and by their connection and 
cohesion prove links in a chs^n leading to &n inevitable conclusion. 
Begging witi^ ther fuadameiit^^ pxdseiple involved in i^e quesitton. 



Utet eantpat abovld eiadoaUjr pwme lus* wvf tbjroii|;k the rwnBfim 
grodafciopfl. of the 8m>iect» votiu the ctihmiifiitftiig point ij» aetwh^ 
iBicI l&dr work dsl J e^apltted. 

It i^pleasaBt tovaiae* arlsi^g^aaci tabe flurFeiuuled wi& smDoHi^ 
fiuM0 aft ih» xesvlt of joaulor er wkty^ sailififi.; aod tbere wHl! idw«3rft 
be^pkiifies in; aa eeaaj wkere the abili^l mftni^ktor will be alue 
j]a£eioBBly to inteipolato a.p!iQ» imd <«eat(» »8iiul»; to> ihift thonr 
can be ysry little ooj^tioar bu^ -wheA the object oiF tiie esa^ i» 
£[H!gQtten, and aair importasi anestka fmttered away m Itj^bli 
epb^ncEral uttaraaeesi nrom a dektsiico desire to'pieaae ao!^ anuMe,. 
but not to inatruett s;^l a writer baa iotaUy mifiM^ hia mavk, and 
defierves neitber plaacti4s« nor praise; 0» the eontvu^, let tbera^ 
be sfusk a. ckasaoteriatie solidity about yonr work as sbaU stamp 
yon aa " a wtHpkman; tbat needeUi not to be a^ianed/' Tkia is bo 
way necessitatea 00 eseoees the utter neglecting of those ovler 
eajbeUishments which, impart lostre and be^y to the work. There 
win occur tigoaes when language the most gorgeous and descn^txre 
may be used^ and when the brightest, gefoa of poetic fire may 
bei^ud and illuminAte y<mr pa^* In this, heweyer, as in afi 
tkmga dse, theare must l>e a jnoi^nous oulti¥atien of the judg^nentk 
in order that the floweKS of the- composer's art may be used 
with soch skill and discretion, that the appetite may not becomfr 
do^red and surfeited with a superabundm^ of sweets. Not only 
beginnerS) but even veterans sometiipesy Ml into the earror o£ 
sacrificing facts and truth, and even sense, for the sake of a too 
transparent ejffect. Let there be no straining after this. Through- 
out, be easy and natural. B^ no servile copyist, content to wear 
the laurels of another's arduous labours ; but resolve that you will 
yourself achieve success. IXo not attempt any eloquential flights, 
unless you feel impelled, and can do so with some degree of powef ; 
otherwise, instead of soaring like the hawk, and striking a noble 
quarry, your unfledged wings, unable to endure the strain, will fail 
you when most they aire needed, axid ereat will be your fall. Avoid, 
too, another common error into whicn many ave more* or less led ; 
it is that that of being too discursive and knigthy, and oonse<^uently 
tedieuSi There is not the slightest necessity for imitating the 
example of a certain youth, who, having to write an essay upon the 
reien of one of the Icings subsequent to the "Conquest," began 
wiSi — " When Adam dw^lfc in. tiie garden of Eden -J* and conducted 
his hearers through the long intervening vista, until he reached 
tha persotnag^ whose character he was* to- describe. On essays 
gen/mlly thare is too^ muioh running off igom tkesnbjeet itself to 
other and extraneous matter ; the lestilt being, tibat in ord^ to 
keep withim d^ied limits, the^ real question after ail is ofAy hal|^ 
hondlied. There is liitle ^aar of an essar^F being too^ shorty if the 
subject be tseated thoron^hfy, and not* in the diseursive manner 
iBf&nxd to. The great difficult, which nemdy all expemenoe, k 
to know how to ccnuienifi. Study brevity, always with a due regard 
ta cJeaniQiafr and lucidity. Geed taste will aW sugg^it. that the 
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choicest language shotild on all occasions be employed ; that which 
shocks the ear, or is repnlsive to delicacy, or onensiye to modesty, 
being carefully avoided. But we haye no sympathy with those 
who "darken counsel by words without knowledge;" nor with 
those who endeavour to impress you with their learning, and who 
succeed in mystifying with a jargon of scarcely articulate sounds. 
Imagine the bewilderment of that elderly lady, who, upon asking a 
learned professor what a periphrase was, received the reply, — " A 
periphrase, madam, is a circumlocutory cycle of oratorical sono- 
rosity, circumscribiug an atom of ideality, lost in verbal profundity." 
You must not imagine that the power of stringing together a host 
of high sounding words will entitle you to rank among the literary- 
heroes of our land ; some of our finest writers in ancient or modem 
times have been those employing the plainest and simplest diction. 
Finally. A wide field opens to the view, in which you may 
exercise the intellectual faculties you possess. You must weigh, 
reflect, analyse, collate, condense, enlarge, adorn, embellish, and 
in fact bring into operation the varied powers of the wondrous 
mechanism of the brain ; by which means your own mental improve- 
ment will be secured, whust those who listen to your wordiB will 
have the benefit of your matured convictions and opinions, their 
own lagging powers receiving an impetus to go and imitate so noble 
and praiseworthy an example. Andf when a second Cowper writes 
your epitaph, may he have to say, as did Cowper the first of the 
great Johnson :— 

^' Here Johnson lies — a sage by all allotted, 
Whom to have bred may well make England proud; 
Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 
The graceful yehicle of virtuous thought; t 
Whose verse may claim, — grave, masculine, and strong, — 
Superior praise to the mere poet's song; 
Who many a noble gift from heaven possessed, 
And faith at last, alone worth all the rest. 
man, immortal by a double prize — 
By fame on earth, by gloiy in the skies.'* 

S. J. B. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BEYANT. 

Thb rapid growth of the States of North America, for the last 
seventy years, has been unparalleled in the world's history. From 
a *' howling wilderness," the abode of savage beasts, and men as 
savage, from illimitable forests and boundless prairies, have arisen 
towns and cities, inhabited by a people proverbial for their indomi- 
table energy and business habits. With immense expanses yet 
unreclaimed, and resources but half developed, these people are 
still, as a recent writer has remarked, only at the " outset of their 
career." Such being the case, who then, when the present tornado 
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has swept by, can pnt a limit to the power that may be wielded by 
these people, or the influeace, socially and morally, they may exer- 
cise on mankind? 

If we consider the material of which this great, but at present 
disunited, republic is com^sed, we are naturally struck oy the 
energy and self-reliance of its component parts. I^othing there of 
that dreamy abstractedness, that sentimental languor tl^t infests 
multitudes of the homes of our native land ; all are bustling, wide 
awake, and active in the stem pursuits of life. Their minds, gene- 
rally, have little taste for the beautiful in nature or art, unless 
coupled with the useful. Such being their position, one naturally 
expects the poetic feeling to be greatly at a discount. Yet, thou|^h 
the prose tendency preponderates, the softer vibrations of me 
chords of poesy find an echo in their matter-of-fact bosoms. Un- 
favourable as ike mental soil appears to the seed of poetry, it has 
found a lodgment there, and nas sprung up and begun to bud 
into luxuriant beauty, which may be compared with many of ihe 
productions of older lands. But, like the people from which it 
emanates, the poetry of America is still in its sprii^ime. Youthful, 
however, as the western Muse imdoubtedly is, it has with preco- 
cious vigour struck the poetic strings with a force and skill equal 
to that of some of our own enchanting bards. Although it boasts 
not of poets equal to our Miltons and Shakspeares, it has brought 
before the world men possessed of great richness of language, 
power of description, chastity of thought, calm, religious sentiment, 
and an enchanting sweetness of tone, that rivet the attention of ihe 
reader, and indelibly stamp the impress of the poet's worth. In the 
foremost rank of those whose genius has thus cast a halo over the 
land of their birth, who have achieved a popularity wide as their 
own far-stretching territory, whose name in America is as household 
words, and of whom the people are justly proud, stands the subject 
of the present paper. 

William CuJlen Bryant was bom in Cummington, in Massa- 
chusetts, on the 3rd ^November, 1794. His father was a physician, 
studious and devoted to his profession, and particularly respected 
both for his upright and honourable conduct, and for his kindness 
and skill, that brought joy to many a sad and suffering household. 
He was well versed in the standard productions of English litera- 
ture, and took peculiar pleasure in their perusal and study. Early 
Eerceiving the germ of an uncommon genius in the mind of his son, 
e took care to instruct him carefully and effectively in the various 
branches of an extended education, but particularly devoted his 
time and talents to the impartation of the rules of composition ; as 
the natural bent of the youth's mind early revealed itself in the 
desire to enter the service of the Muses. Conscious of the pains 
taken for his improvement, and grateful for the labour that, in due 
season, produced such a yield, in his grand and striking *' Hymn 
to Death,", the poet has offered a respectful and tender tribute to 
the memory of his beloved parent ; he says : — 



^^ fie IB tfi ^e^imre'^wbo tftttglA my yoilfli 
The art of yttw, and la the Vad of Ufe 
Offered me to the Moses. Oh, cut off 
Untioielyi when thy reason in its atreqgih, 
Bipeoed by years of toil and stadums jreseMeli, 
And Nature's sileot lessons, taught 
Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 
To which thou gayest thy laborious d^ys, 
JLnd, last, thy life." 

* » # 

" This &ltenng verse, wluch thou 
Shall not, as wont, overlook, is all I have 
To offer at thy grave — thia^and the hope 
To copy thy example, and to leave 
A name of Wh^h the wretched Bfaall not think 
As of an eaemy^i, whom they forgive 
As all forgive the dead. Iftest, therefore, thou 
Wkose eaify gnidaiiee tramed my infant st^^- 
Best in the bosom of Qod, 'till th» brief steep 
0£ de(4th is ove^, and ^ hi^^fner \^t 
Shall dawB to waken thine insensible daj^** 

Here is ppesented to ob a tcmcMng picture of the tmaiterolDle 
filial revereiMse «nd tSecHom, fresh aa ** infant's pTBrity,** thotigli 
paased through the ecathin^ ordeal of the battles, rexatrons, and 
p^*y«oncOTns of this bussing and fitrogg^ing wcrld. The poet 
earij displayed a precocity of intellect rivalling any on record. 
Tasso, at nine years of age, is said to have written some lines to his 
mother, which were praised ; the distingtdshed Oowley completed 
at ten his " Tragical History of Pyramns and Thisbe ; " tlie refined 
Pc^, who, while yet a cmld " Herped in nranbers," produced at 
twelve iiis **Ode to Solitude;*' and that marvellous boy, Chat- 
tertou, composed at iSie same age several verses entitled, **A 
H^nn for Cnristmas Day ; " and yet none of these surpassed the 
** JEmbargo " a/nd " Sptuiish Eevolution " of young Bryanft, pub- 
lished when he was only thirteen. Hiese politico-satirical efiu- 
sions were printed in a small volume, cmd, partly from the autStor's 
you^ and partly from l^eir innate merit, in a Bh<M*t time went 
llurough a second edition. Such was the impression of their worth 
on "fee miadfl of the American people, tSiat many were very sceptical 
Cft the peet's age, bdieving it almost impossible that such a tjro» 
as he was 'represented to be, could produce a book ^f such mani^dst 
merit. In I6I0, he entered William's €ollege, and especially dis- 
fdngui^ed himself as a linguist, and as -esceliiog all competitor 
in the %eUes lettres. He spexKt two Tears under the shades of 
aeademic halls, reaping fame and profit, and finally procured an 
honourable dismissal, and entered as a law student with Justice 
Howe, amd afterwards with the Honcurable Wilham Baylies, imder 
wfcose instn]u>tion he spetft tbfee years in hard, «p^odding, md unift- 
twre^ng study. In 1816 he was eadled to^e bar, at Plymouth, Mae- 
sachusetts, and for several yeiaars followed the legal pioSassiSQ witili 



^considerable suooesft. Purine tlie -mnaaaaae of hit ^aUmg m ian 
adTOcate, his " graf^ goose qiu^ " kad not become « ra^gpadse in &xe 
serrioe of the Mnses ; foi; in 18^, we find he pttUished at €«m- 
bridge a volnme, containing some ef his m«st admaMd efiVoions, — 
"The Ages," " Thanatogsts/' " To a Waterfowl," " i&reen iKf«ec" 
" Yellow Violet," ** An inscription for the BntBanoe 4© a Wood*" 
and some other minor pieoee, ul of whidi were receirad with rap- 
ture by the American people, and w€a*e the means of leeusinff his 
Eeq^ntation as a poet of very hi^h standing. About the time of ijhe 
piblieation of this vdume of poetry, he msrned ; and in 1B25, 
having then retired from the legal profession, he removed to Jfaw 
York, where he has sinoe resided, and pursaee ihe laborious task 
of contributing to the literature of his eonntry. &e beeame in 
a idiort time editor of the Neio Yorh Monthly Iteview, which 
he conducted with discrimination and Vigour, and in which he 
piiblLshed some of his best poems. In 18S6, we find him editor of 
anotii^ periodical, the Evening Post, which was the oldeet and 
most influential political and ooomierDial gn^^tte. In tike y«trs 
1S27, '28, '29, he was associated with two otiier ^ntlemen, l£r. 
Vanplank, and the late Mr. Sands, in the pioduAtion of a little 
annual. The TaUsman. This Hterary e&rt w«a earned on with 
considerable credit to all parties, and was &70urably reeeiyed by 
the public. Two other writers of known w<»th oontribated to its 
pages, and rendered its yearly return a period of anxievs ei^dt- 
ancy to its friends and supporters. One of these gentlemen, Mr. 
Leggett, seems to have been Bryant's w:anu and faithful friend, 
and bis death was a sev^^ aMickon to him ; for in hifi poems we 
find a tender tribute rendered to his intsioMc worth as an afiec- 
tionate £ri«ad, and ui able writer. 



" The earth may ring from ehore to shore, 
IVitfa echoes of a glorious name; 
Bnt he whose loss our tears deplore, 
fias left behind him more than fame. 

*' For when the death*fro6t cime to He 
On Leggett^s warm and migh^ hearty 
And quenched his bold uu^ friendly eye, 
His spirit did not all depart. 

" The words of fire, that from his pen 
Were flung npon the fervent page, 
Still move, ctill shake the hearts of men, 
Amid a cold and coward age. 

" His love qf truth, too warm, too strong 
For hope or fear to chain or dall; 
His hate of tyranny and wrong 
Born in the breasts he kindled still." 

In the summer of ISZi be came to Europe, accompanied by his 
family, purposing to ^end a tew years in the quiet pursuit of his 
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profession as a Utirateur, and in the edacation of his children. 
He travelled through France, Grermany, and Italy, spending several 
months in each of the beaatifhl cities of Florence, Pisa, Munich, 
and the far-famed retreat of Heidelberg. From this pleasant and 
profitable tour he was called away by the sudden and dangerous 
fllness of his Hterair associate and valued friend, William Leggett. 
Since that time he has pursued, with diligence, ability, and success, 
the toilsome and responsible duties of eoitorship of the New York 
Evening Post, of which the wide circulation, and hi^h status as a 
reliable paper, fully attest his worth, and reflect his energy and 
enterprise. 

Having now thus summarily sketched the life of the poet, we will 
proceed to glance at his poetry, selecting such eflusions as are of 
greatest merit, and pointing out their peculiarities of thought and 
style. 

In 1816 was published that most beautiful, striking, and solemn 
strain of poetic thought, '* Thanatopsis," which epitomizes all his 
peculiarities of simple and graceful style, tender feeling, religious 
thought, and power of truthfdl description. In it are revetued a 
deep and accurate knowledge of human nature, and a lucid and flow- 
ing expression of an ardent love of Katore's scenery, whether m its 
mud and genial aspect, or in its more wild, rugged, and sublime 
appearance. He shows himself, in this poem, a complete master of 
blank verse; soars into the heights of purest poetry ; paints, with facile 
and glowing pen, vivid and enchanting pictures j and revels unre- 
strained in one of his favourite themes. Death; not, however, dwelling 
with morbid relish on its dark and gloomy side, but rather pointing 
to the golden one, rendered bright dj a simple faith in the merits of 
a crucified Saviour, and revealmg the glorious immortaliiy beyond 
its gloomy prison-house as the heavenly recompense and final 
resting-place of the redeemed. With what accuracy and feeling he 
paints the approach and departure of those " dark hours,** of whose 
gloo^rthd aespondency few men have not, at some time or other, 
had to dread P How poetically he has portrayed our final dissolu- 
tion and return to " kindred dust.'* What glowing and attractive 
diction conveys the ardent thought of his own wrapt soul, rivets 
the attention, and carries away the fancy of the most dispassionate 
reader, and bends and moulds them to the train of his own exalted 
musings ! 

" When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stem agony, and shrood, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shndder, and grow sick at heart; — 

Go forth, under the open sl^, and list 

To Nature^s teachings, while ^m all aronnd— 

Earth, and her waters, and the depths of air — 

Comes a still voice. Tet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more, 
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In all his coarse; nor jet in the cold gronnd, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nonrished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 

And, lost each haman trace, surrendering np 

Thine individnal being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements; 

To be a brother to the insensible ropk, 

And to the slnggish clod, which the rude swain 

Tarns with his share, and treads npon. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy monld." 

What grandeur and beauty of sentiment he infuses into the 
following description of man*s "resting-place," till the trumpet 
mmunons of the resurrection mom : — 

" Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thoa retire alone — nor coaldst thoa wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Eock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between, — 
The venerable woods, — rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green, — and poured round all 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden son. 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages.'' 

In the conclusion of this splendid poem, how pleasingly and 
wisely does he exhort us to live worthy the example of our Elder 
Brotner, so that we may, with a calm and unfaltering trust in His 
** doing and dying," confide ourselves to the icy grasp of the grim 
conqueror : — 

'^ So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
'Bo that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not like the quarry slave, at night 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

The next production of his natural and harmonious pen was 
•* The Ages," which is his longest, and judged by some, witb whom 
we eannot agree, to be his best, poem. It is a retrospect of the 



l^ast ages of the world* and of the anccessiye advances of mankind 
in knowledge, vijrtiie^ and hApi^jCles^ to juatify n« in a high hopcr 
for the future destinies of oar aeiee. In a vevy condensed and 
intelligible ibrai, c<»i1mung gi««t aimplieitsr aAd purity of style, it 
notices the striking p«i»ls in ihe histories of ihe nations in which 
intellectual refinement, social yirtue, or civil and reliflious freedoopi 
received a check, or became more widely developed, or gained a 
more stable and permanent hold upon the minds and hearts of the 
human race. Tms poem possesses thoughts of exceeding beauty, 
which are as pleasingly expressed. How naturally and sweetlypie 
gives expressKMi to uie gloomy foreboding that arises in the nund 
of youth, on the death of loved and revered friends, lest, with 
their decease^ ''goodness die with them, and kave tiie oomififlr 
years/' Having, in the next place, noticed Hue beauteous and 
nappy aspect of Nature, the b^^oence of the "Eternal Ii<»ib" 
that holds in His " complacent arms the earth, the air, the deep/^ 
and of the impossibility of Him« whose eye " unxivinds the eternal 
dances of the sky," forgetting the creatoes stamped with His own 
image, he, with great beauty, ctn&onn^es his firm conviction of th^ 
high position mankind shall yet, mentally anid morailly, attain. 
Ftether oij, with a few bold, nawiwly siarokes, he pertrays, with, 
hideous faithfulness, the terrible slough of vice and degradation 
into which the monks and their system had fallen in mediaeval 
times, revealing the veritable character and position of the monastic 
orders of the " dark aces," and the dire, demoralizing influence 
which, by their example^ was disseminated through sdl ranks of 
society. 

' After indulging in a few thoughts on the disappearance of Pa^an 
and other forms of false worship, he laundies out into a beautifdl 
and just eulogium on the symmet^ and stability of religious 
truth ; which, amid all the chemgee in the destinies of mankind, 
HHd amid all the immorality, ^epticism, and fdse doctrine with 
which, at different stages of the world's history, it has been moro 
especially poilut^d^ that " beain divine " has ever " raised its head,* 
and shone forth with untamfthed lustre amid surratuiding vice 
and corruption, till, by its superior purity, it has overcome .tJie 
more glaring and specious lights. 

" Thus errors moBstrous shapes from etvth are drken; 

They fade, they fly — but truth ^tRvires their flight. 

Earth has oo shades to queoch that beam of bearcn; 

Each ray that shone in early tiaies to light 

The faltering footsteps in the path of n^t,«- 

Each gleam of clearer brightness «hed to aid 

In man's nuturer day his bolder sight-^ 

All blended, like the rainbow's radiant braid, 

pour yet, and still i^U pour, Idie bitze that eannot Me." 

We must pass on to notice some of his «ther poems, in which we 
aUa &^ muck to admire. The "Fox«gt Hymn" is a most 
•ae h Mn t iiig fpedangi cf xeligioiis fee^oig, heauti&l sentimenib aski 
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exquisite poesj. In it he tones las harp to oatuve, ^as cepresented 
in the beauty and grandeur of his own interminable woods, and, 
through her, pours out his soul to "l^atutre's God." Hiis solemn 
effusion displays his woodroiw pow»r of poetie desmption of the 
grand, beautiral, or sublime <^ Ms native soenery ; reveals his 
pervading love of naiture, und has de^ regions feeling and reve- 
rential awe, when standing under the snade of liiose giant forms of 
the primeval forest, whose far-spreading boughs, interlacing, shut 
out the blue canopy of heaven, and cast a sepulchral dimness on the 
winding aisles beneath.. He gives expression to his intense fl^line 
of the dl-pervading presence of his Maker, ,and« in the depths of hia 
emotion, gives vent to those thiiliing thoughts contained in this 
touching hymn. For beauty and grandeur of ideas, facility, and 
smoothness of expression, and true moral worth, it occupies, in 
oar estiamtioa, a very high ploee in the meiit-order of his poetry. 
Ho«r beautifully lie givee utterance to the sacred awe ihait steals 
over man'e tenses wheo. standing m the dim win^ngs of those 
nichty and vetieraUe foreeite, 'surrounded by forms ^ massy, tall, 
ana aaik," whose lofty tops '* shoot toward heaven," {Nresentii^ 
their ** verdant roof" to ijkd blaee of the glorious Sun, and easfcing 
but n dim twilight on the modest beauties that nestle at tiieir iect 1 

** His simple heart 
Might not remst the sacied influences 
Which, firom the stilly twilight of the place, 
And m>m tbe ^ay old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their messy boughs; and from the sound 
Of the ioMrisihle breajbb, that swayed at onee 
iUl their green tqps, stole over htm, and bowed 
JBiB apuit nith the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible mf^ty." 

jjtgain, fmving noi^ced tl^ total absence in the forest of anythiBg^ 
contributing to "human pomp or pride," and declaring its suit^ 
ableness as a '* shrine for humble worshipper to hold communion 
fnth his Maker,^' he, intt solemn and lovmg strain, speal^s of the 
omnipresence of his Creator : — 

" ^t thwi Art here. Thou fill'st 
The solitude. Thoa art in the soft winds 
That two. Along the summit of these trees 
In music. Thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely f!elt; the baarky trunks, the ground,— 
The*«8h, moist ,gtomid— are all instinct with thee. 
Bofe is ooBthraal worship. Nature here, 
In the tmsqttlttlgr that thou dost love, 
£i\}0^ ti^ ] 



"^ Xfaoniiatt not loft 
Tliysrif mA(mt a wkMaB,3n these slytfios, 
Of tt^ jporfoAtioiA. Gmatoir, sfero^sbh, and ^race, 
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Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak, 

By whose stem I stand, and seem 

Almost annihilated, — not a prince 

In all that proud old work beyond the deep, 

Ere wore his crown so loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beanty, snch as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower. 

With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling life — 

A visible token of the upholding love 

That are the soul of this wide universe." 

Many selections, pregnant with beauty, might be made from this 
" Forest Hymn," but our space compels us to draw to a close. 
These selections, however, wiU fully illustrate his style, and reveal 
the beauties of thought and diction to be found in his works. His 
minor pieces, in general, possess merit of no mean order, of which 
we may, in passing, notice a few especially praiseworthy. 

The " Hymn to Death" is an attractive composition, — full of 
feeling and truth, and teeming with instructive and kindly thoughts. 
*' The Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood" prestents a vivid 
and truthful forest scene before the mind of the reader. "To a 
Waterfowl" is a delightful little piece, touching and didactive. 
" Green Eiver" ripples along, sjjarklin^ with poetic fancy, flashing 
with emanations of tne author's gifted mind ; " fairy music" gushing 
from its merry conceits, and captivating the ear by the unbroken 
flow of its harmonious numbers. " The Disinterred Warrior," and 
"An Indian at the Burial-place of his Fathers," are peculiarly 
interesting, from the tender sadness that percolates every sentiment. 

We cannot further particularise the poems of Bryant. Let 
these suffice as proof of his poetic genius, and of his right to the 
respect and love of all who truly admire elegance of idea and purity 
of style. 

Bryant's muse is tmiversally admired in America ; but his fame 
is not confined to the " Land of the West ;" for such is the influence 
exercised by the similarity of language, that no poet of ability and 
worth has ever appeared there ^mo nas not received his full share 
of praise at the hands of generous Britons. America has dubbed 
him a poet of inestimable value; England respects him as one 
whose genius is great ; and on the joint decree we may safely rest. 

It is true his mind does not reacn the Mghest standard of poetic 
power. He cannot be ranked with the great minds of our own 
land, who flashed like meteors on the world, scattering beams 
where all was obscurity, but who, unlike the star, have leu a glory 
and a radiance behind them that wiU last as long as literature itself. 
Though not comparable with such as these, the poetry of Bryant is 
of a high order. It is pure and lucid in its composition, pleasant 
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and attractive in its "moral melancholy," and imbued with a 
religions spirit that imperceptibly affects the reader, and leads his 
mind to things higher than this mimdane world. His poems are 
marked by a native style of thinking and illustration, and especially 
noted for the faithiul and beautiful portraiture of American scenery. 
His subjects are varied, but possess individuality, so that, as a 
writer has remarked, we might read them and say, even if they bore 
no name, " This is Bryant. One of his most striking peculiarities 
is his frequent introduction of death and flowers into his poetry. 
His mind seems to be tinged with a sadness that flnds a congenial 
occupation in the contemplation of these mementos of bright and 
ha^py life, and of its inevitable and gloomy close. This peculiar 
trait, however, does not estrange the mind of the reader, but, on 
the contrary, possesses a singular charm that " inspires respect, no 
terror, and a gentle flood of love." Bryant has. proved himself to 
be a true son of the Muses ; has made his genius to be respected, 
and has won the approbation of all who have studied his poetry. 
He has passed the ordeal of public criticism, and may, theretore, be 
confidently received as one of the recognized teachers of the world. 

Absow. 



Th€ Baptist Magazine, London : Pewtress and Co. Price 6d. 
Judging from the numbers that have reached us, we can pro- 
nounce this to be the best denominational magazine we have seen. 

The Temperance Spectator. London: JobCaudwell. Monthly, 2d. 

TAe Temperance Star, London : Job Caudwell. Weekly, Jd. 

The specimen numbers of these periodicals, which have been for- 
warded to us, are full of teetotal articles and news. They reveal a 
large amount of enthusiasm and activity on the part of our tem- 
perance friends. 

The Wigan Mechanics* Institution Magazine. Yol. I., cloth, 
price 4s. Wigan : Clarke and Winstanley, Examiner Office. 
The magazine, we are informed, was projected to provide " the 
young men of Wigan with an organ through which they coxdd 
express their wants, by means of which they could cultivate any 
literary talent they might possess, and in which they coidd com- 
municate to others what tney know or think upon any suitable 
subject;" but notwithstanding more than an average amount of 
ability was brought to the management of the serial, the young 
men of Wigan appear to have been indiflferent to its claims, and to 
have allowed it to struggle on for a few months and then die in debt. 
Tlie thirteen numbers published constitute a very respectable 
volume, and contain much that may be read with interest and. 
profit by members of mutual improvement societies generally. 
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OeOIiT TS& PUBLK; EXHIBITDOM. OT mcW F£A,TS Afi( 1H09S CNF 
BLONDIN TO BE ENCOOTAGED? 



AFFIBMATIYE. 

31ie present is pre-eminently a prac- 
tical age, and* is entirely destitute of 
tile excitemeDt and adventure of the 
past. The stream of, life moves sltfg- 
gishly in oaaal-like boundaries, and 
tiiua contrasts very unfevourably with 
tlM tune irhen it bad its birtfa amid 
H MH in tain selitvdea, rushed heedlessly 
along rugged couneways, and dashed 
madly over rocky precipices. Then 
the excitement arising from surround- 
ing circumstances ha4 a beneficial 
influence upon the character of man, as 
It roused his courage, and nurtured his 
reliance in self, and his hope in God. 
But in the dull monotony of our times, 
these qualities are in danger of dying 
out; we are, therefore, prepared te wel- 
come anything of a harmless character 
that breaks up the dead level of modern 
life. Btondin, having ejMited our inte- 
rest by his daring exploits over the falls 
of Niagara, now visits our country, to 
{ferform his feats befofre our own eyes, 
«nd to show us what may be accom- 
plished with stroitg nerves and by care^ 
f ul practice. We think, therefore, that 
such exhibitions ooght to be encouraged, 
as their tendency must be very beae- 
ficial.— X. 

Man is an imitathre beitia. Some 
i£ Blondin's speotators wiM, therefore, 
be led to emulate bimt and a few may 
««en excel hinv. Tbe ability tbn» 
ao%aired, though at first directed only 
to the amusement, may ultimately be 
employed for the positive benefir, of 
•ttankind. — C^ 

That the people must have amuse- 
oent is a fact which has been too 
frequently ignored by those who are 
legarded as their guides and instmc- 
iera. j^nce the sacred name of religion 



has been employed to snatheoiaiase, 
rather than its influence been bronghl 
to purify, the pleasures of the peopU^ 
This vTor b beginning to be diseoveited 
and to be rectified, and 0ome fittle pro* 
gtesB bae ahvady been made in tiie 
right direction. As^ therefere, BloD** 
dk'a CEki^itions of gynmaatic skiH oA 
great inpreveioente ufon the tall- 
baitinf and dog>fljgfatiiig of tiw pait, 
and the pugiMstie eooeoaters of tiM 
present day, we think they ought to be 
encouraged by all. — A. 

I look upon the feats of Blondin with 
great interest, because they indicate 
the progress which man is making in 
subjugating nature to his control, and 
in establiahing his ohiim ta be its head 
and lord.— J. 

I consider that such feats aa&ose of 
Blondin ought to^e encouraged, because, 
from the great setf-possesskmxyfmindsod 
courage exhibited by him, it is evident 
that he is perfectly free firom fear;, and 
thus hie self-possession, under such 
extraordinary circumstances, b tdcf^ 
laled te promote great physical aad 
moral courage. Moni oeurage l&snis 
to foUow j^ysieal courage; kS a man 
be deficient in the latter, and to a 
greater or less degree he will be deficient 
in t^e former. Let a mm be pesseesed 
of strong physical oonnigii, iMMB»> 
IMsied with rmKgious ideas, ssd tiMi 
inao will be poesessed of strong asonl 
oeorage. Tiieiefore en this asMont I 
believe Blondia is caloolated to bs of 
real service- to society, and his esJai* 
bitions ought to be eaeeunged.«- 
T. W. R 

Exhibitions of gymnastic fbats fbAi 
an incentive to the practise of gymnast^} 
exercised, and thereby contribute veff 
highly to the msfntenniiee of ssttud 
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he&ltik ID tlie commanitj. IF they were 
encouraged more, we would be ft happier, 
a better, and more powerful, because a 
stronger and healthier people. The 
exhibitions of such feats also tend to 
excite energy in the beholders, because 
{hey give a longing and a determihation 
lo do something great, and this cannot 
£ul to be beneficial. Therefore such 
exhibitions ought to be encouraged. — 
iB.G. 

Some persons may consider t^e daring 
feats of this bold acrobat as a needleae 
■^k of human life ; but let them for a 
jDoment consider the subject, and I 
think they will be induced to change 
their opinions. What is it that carried 
Blondin successfully through all the 
wonderful feats which he performs? 
It is nothing but courage, self-reliance, 
and steadiness of nerve; aod it is this 
that oarries the soldier through all the 
dangers and bloodshed of the battle- 
field ; that sustains the sailor as he 
fearlessly scales the tapering mast, 
when the storm sweeps across the 
ocean; and yet those people who con- 
demn Elondin applaud the deeds of the 
soldier and sailor, and call them true 
heroes. Blondin, as the most casual 
observer can perceive, is quite as much 
at home upon the rope as the sailor 
upon the masts and ngging of the 
vessel. And why should we condemn 
in one man what we applaud in another? 
--A.E. 

Having had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the feats of M. Blondin, as per- 
ibrmed at the Crystal Palace, I cheer*- 
fhlly bear my testimony to their unim^ 
peachable character and elevating ten- 
dency. It is impossible to behold this 
wonderful man tread with fearless step 
the almost invisible rope without ad- 
miring his self-possession, and applaud- 
ing his undaunted courage; and al- 
though I have no expectation or de3ir6 
of ever treading upon such a narrow 
pathway, I do think, that if placed in 
circumstances of great peril, Blondln's 
-example will nerve me to make exer- 
tions I should have bot otherwise 
dreamed of. — C. 



How many men are there 'wb», & 
their daily life and habits, do moni^ 
and religiously what Blondin does ^yt- 
sically. In this matter and manner, 
therefore, Blondin may be regarded as 
a great teacher. We are taught to TWh- 
son from analogy; and we may, th4m> 
fore, reasonably employ tfan grtat riunw 
man as a physical Spurgeon, preaduB|^ 
to immense audiences a lesson or sermon 
like this, "See this extended cord, on 
which I 60 safely walk. How qiany of 
you could use it as I? and wfa»t is ^t» 
great secret of my success? Sedulous 

S reparation, and practical care. Tet 
ow many of you, in the pursnits of 
life,/ati to prepare, and so/alt Again, 
on the unnteady and unsure thread of 
life you pass, with all your fears and 
hopes, and their consequences-^teQt- 
poral and eternals-dependent on your 
skill, caution, and practice; and yet you 
live in habitual contempt of prudent 
culture and needed obedience to the 
laws of being.** How many stretch a 
fancied rope — God's uncovenantedmer<jy 
• — across the gulf of eternity, and hope 
to walk safely over on it. See Blondin ; 
see the danger; see how few can do aft 
he does; and let the lesson be tkoB 
taken, and Blondin's exhibition is justi- 
fied and justifiable. — L. S. 

Blondin I have not seen; but I wonii 
justify my going to see him, and thers^ 
fore such exhibitions as be gives, by 
asserting that it is right to know how 
extraordinarily man may be caltured to 
spurn danger and scorn fear; to acquits 
collectedness in positions of peril; t9 
derive wholesome caution from *Hhe 
imminent deadly breach** of danger; to 
retain the command of sense, and nenre, 
and verve on the very verge of all M 
certahi death; to overcome mXl obstackft 
and difficulties by keen and close tndB^ 
ing, and to jconquer evvn the fear df 
death in the attainment of any joy m 
which the mind is bent. I should not 
go to snatch a fearful joy otrt df the 
jaWs of death, or only to see a nuaj. 
walk blindfolded upon what may be 
regarded as worse than " the unstroliMt' 
f(K)ting of a spear;** bat I should go tio 
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behold A trimnph of hmnan skill and 
perteTumnce over SMmiogljiiisapentble 
difficulties, an ovennatddog of matter 
and its ordinary laws and operatioDS by 
mind, a manifestation of manliness, a 
^philosophical lesson, proving that man 
JS not all brute and sensation, bat 
nund, calcnlation, heroism, and life. — 
A.A.B. 

Any result of high cnltore, whether 
of body or mind, as it proves the infinite 
ability and adaptability of humanity, 
raises the general idea of the species, 
and heightens the hopes that may be 
entertained of what a fully and truly 
educated man — mens tana in tano 
oorpore—yrovld be. Blondin, in his 
fearless nerve-command and indiffe- 
xency, is a sight worth seeing, especially 
by two-legged creatures who are so 
sensitive, that the turning of the eyes 
of half-a-dozen men on them stupifito 
them into awkwardness and impotence. 
It is justifiable to show that such is 
the power of determined culture, that 
jmytliing may be done by a man who 
tries.— J. P. 

" The greed of horrors** is not neces- 
sarily shown in going to see Bloodin. 
It is the exercise of a wonderful gift, 
and the display of a mastery of limb, 
consciousness, and nerve, which gives 
the pleasingly fearful delight. If 
Blondin can be so trained, why not 
soldiers, sailors, fire-brigade men, bal- 
loonists, &c., into fearless experts at 
their duty? To give a pattern and an 
example of the capacity of man to out- 
brave danger, difficulty, death, is right 
and proper, if it be rightly and properly 
looked at. Tkere*8 the rub. — Drum. 

Some men are naturally endowed with 
snperior physical, others with superior 
intellectual, powers. No person denies 
the right a man has, or the duty there 
exists for him, to cultivate and exhibit 
the latter. Why, then, should the admis- 
sibility of the former to the same pro- 
cesses be questioned? The exhibition 
of gymnastic excellence has a tendency 
to lead men to develop thor physical 
nature, which is now, alas! too much 
neglectad. It is equally as desuable 



that the gymnast sbovld stinmlate wm to 
exertions for our corporal \ieDeBt,matbat 
the intellectual man excite us to intel- 
lectual improvement. — J. S. If. 

NEGATIVE. 

The characteristic habits of tlw pre- 
sent age are essentially vulgar. It is not 
our object to inquire against whom fi» 
the charge of forming such, as it is 
sufficient to believe that society in 
general is guilty. Men have tastes and 
predilections; it is always plea^ng to 
gratify these, though guilt may be 
incurred, and society injured; at tlie 
same time it is immoral. Bat the 
taste gratified, and the want supplied, is 
not final, but rather incitive, as it cre- 
ates fresh wants, and pampen tlie 
appetite, to be appeased only by liesh 
supplies. If the wants are iUegHhoaale, 
the supply will be commensurate; if 
the appetite is degenerate, the food te 
appease it must be vicious and vitialed. 
This is the condition of the neeesnties 
of society at the present day. The 
body poUtic is living as tboi^li liale 
and healthy, and wearing a mask ef 
self-complacency; instead of wlneh her 
whole frame is diseased, and her con- 
stitution shattered. The lifo of the 
present day is a hollow trace, an nn- 
meai^g and exaggerated fantasy; nm 
are ming as they are not, and hadlj 
and society are engulphed in the 
common vortex, which must oUinuitfllj 
wreck the whole community. People 
are making pretensions they are ines» 
pable of sustaining for any length ef 
time; hence arise Iraud and artifieet. 
This unreality tinges our fiteratnre^ 
social bearing, and amusements. One 
false position entails another; living 
unnaturally, we require unnatoral medi- 
caments to keep up the stamina; henee 
our literature, in every departnauBnt, is 
verbose, unmeaning, and a milk and 
water wash. The time has long past 
since men wrote thought, and printed 
ideas. The same is true of oar anrase- 
roents; the intellect has ceased to be 
cultivated; science has had to fff» 
place to unprofitable amosemcnt; the 
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'i» literary institate, after liying on charity, 
tf has died, in most cases, prematnrely; 
while onr music halls have been nightly 
crowded, yielding gold to their owners, 
and poisoning onr rising generation with 
thoughtlessness and immorality; the 
I legitimate drama languishes for want of 
' succour, while a thousand drunken 
plaudits respond to the ribald song, and 
Shakspere is shaded by the '* inimitable 
Mackney," and " the Perfect Cure." In 
fine, everything which is of an ennobling 
character in man has become prostituted, 
and his highest gifts, which lord him 
over creation, have been degraded. 
Take an example from the current 
' amusement of the day. Man sees the 
spider, suspended by a thread, span 
distances by instinctive oscillation; he 
Imitates it, and thinks it clever; it may 
be so, but does it serve a purpose which 
will benefit his fellow? Again, he 
observes the fiy and the gnat walk the 
ceiling or skirt the brink; he mimics, 
is successful, and is applauded. But 
is one head, which is uplifted to gaze 
upon the folly, better fitted hereafter to 
grapple with the stem realities of life? 
All nature and instinct teach self- 
preservation; the man who jeopardizes 
life violates both, and instead of 
being thought a hero, should be con- 
sidered an object of reprobation. When 
Blondin gratifies morbid curiosity, and 
fosters a depraved taste, he enriches 
himself at the degradation of his 
admirers. If any good could come from 
such performances as his, the thing 
might be rational; but since it is unna- 
tural, it must be injurious. No doubt, 
men love the marvellous; hence his 
popularity. The greater and more im- 
pudent a man is, the more votaries will 
follow in his wake; but it is quite 
characteristic of the times. The vul- 
garity of Blondin, and the absurdity of 
" the Nerves," and " Bob Bidley," could 
never have a hold on a people who 
indulged in thought or reflection. But 
this sad fact does not shut out duty; 
and seeing the dangerous tendency of 
such amusements as Blondin's feats, 
they ought not to be encouraged. — D. S. 



We think that exhibitions of wob- 
derfol feats like those performed by 
Blondin should not be encouraged by 
• liberal and enlightened pleasure-seekers. 
However cleverly these feats may be 
performed, the pleasure they afford to 
lookers-on, though it may be of a novel, 
yet cannot be said to be of an improving 
character. By encouraging such feats, 
we tempt others to seek for notoriety 
by the means employed by Blondin ; 
and though he, by steady training and 
an extraordinary sang-froid, appears 
now to run very little risk, yet others 
endeavouring to follow his example 
might meet with accidents which would 
disable them for life. Our readers will 
remember the unfortunate accident 
which occurred at the Alhambra Palace, 
London, only a short time ago, to a man 
attempting some very perilous feats of 
strength. We have also just read of a 
melancholy accident which occurred to 
a soldier, who thought he might do 
what Blondin did. The poor man fell 
from a window, was impaled on the 
railings, and died within a few hours. 
Other amusements there are which 
exercise a softening and refining influ- 
ence on the human mind, and we think 
these should be encouraged rather than 
that which in no way benefits those 
who behold it, and may cause some 
thoughtless people to lose their lives 
or maim their limbs in attempting to 
become themselves proficient in similar 
performances. — T. L. P. 

That the gratification of curiority, 
however puerile, gives pleasure, cannot 
be denied; and so long as such can be 
gratified by displays, be they grand or 
flimsy, in which perfect safety and 
security are guaranteed to all concerned, 
there can be no great harm done ; but 
in spectacles like the acrobatic per- 
formances of M. Blondin, where human 
life is endangered, in which a false step 
would hurl a human soul into eternity, 
it comes^ we think, within the province 
of the civil authorities to interfere; 
and if they lack in fulfilling their 
obligation to the public, it ought to be 
felt by the people themselves as a duty 
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to patronize thoB» sights and arts onlj 
where perfect safety is secured to the 
actors themselres, and die feeiings of 
oidookers are respected. — M abb. 

Every man and iroman being pos- 
sessed of a sonl as well as body, it is 
nndonbtedly wrong, for the gratlficatidn 
of morbid feelings, to perfhit life to be 
put in jeopardy, whereby dealii may 
ensne without thne for repentance; and 
the sooner legislative steps are taken 
%i put a stop to these exhibitions ^ 
]^ttwr.— K. 6. R. 

The feats of Blondin on the tight- 
rope onght not to be encouraged, as they 
^ calculated to excite othera to endea^ 
vonr to perform similar feats themselves, 
to their own injury. — H. C. M. 

^ch exhibitions are profitless to 
tjbe spectators, and purposeless on the 
part of the perfbrmer, save that of 

faining a liveKhood at the risk of his 
fe, which would be much more valu- 
able if he pursued some higher calling 
than that of rope- walking. — Zwuvolb. 
The feats of M. Blondin are at best 
4anng and foolhardy. He is trifling 
with life, and spending that iffe which 
i^ given for a high and noble service in 
a way firom which no possible good can 
result. He is rushing into danger, from 
which it is our duty to flee, unless that, 
danger lies in the patii of duty^ and 
^len every precaution should be used, 
and all bravado and darinff abandoned. 
Xti^ at all times hangs on a slender 
thread, and to force it into such extreme 
ganger for- so hw an object should cer- 
tainly not be encouraged. We should 
t^vdd t3re very appearance of evil, and 
not ph^ with so sacred a thing as 
human &fe.— E. T. P; 

Blondin, we all admit, ia a man of 
astonishing propensities imd attain- 
i;tients; but is the exhibition of these 
conducive to the improvement of athletic 
j^ames or muscular developments? I 
'Answer, No ; because the exhibition of 
such feats has an undoubted tendency 
tP create in the minds of a considerable 
^jority a contaminating sense of mirth 
9Dd fear, and to a small minority a 
ABsire to rival or emulacte the perfermer. 



Now, seemg^&at such fbats tend neif^ier 
to the pzomodon of physical nor moral 
excellence, I am justified in ooming to 
this condnsion, that if they are encou- 
raged, they^ wiH ultimately diffuse into 
our social enjoyments a daring, reckless, 
and deatii-covttuftg ferocity. TherB*> 
fore, I say, plnc& the nbxious weed ctb- 
its expanding leaves court the hand, of 
death.— A. D. 

Such performances (Jught td be SiA* 
couraged, because, — Ist. They oait 
serve no good purpose ; they are merely 
feats of useless diaring, aSbrding neitiier 
pleasure nor instruction. 2ndly. Th^ 
entail great danger apon the performer. 
That Blondhi has as yet escaped is no 
guarantee that he will id ways do sa 
Should one of a hundred precautions 
be omitted, or one of a thousand pro- 
babilities occur, his career is at an end. 
Srdfy. Such feats will doubtless incite 
others, much less skilful than Blondin, 
to attempt the like, in the hope of like 
renown. And even if Blondin should 
escape intact, who will guarantee the 
safety of others ?--J. 0. 

BloncBnism, which threatens to be- 
come exceedingly popular in England, 
ci(Dnot be encouraged by any thought- 
ful person. The gathering of mixed 
multitudes to phices of mere diversion 
is in all cases necessarily attended with 
more or less of dissipation, and is too 
frequently provocative of deeds and 
words, which will not bear the strict 
investigation of conscience. But in. this 
instance the evil Is intensified by the 
character of the usual accompanlmenta 
of an exhibitibn of tight-rope dancing. 
The company, the drink which so oftoi 
freely circulates, the second-rate songs 
and exhibitions, all degrade the oi»- 
looker, and send him back to his home 
with many degrees less of eelf-re&pect 
than he had when he left it. When a 
man's self-respect ia gone, the inclined 
plane of debasing tendencies hurries 
him downward, and lands him, before 
he is aware of his penl, in a dark spot, 
which he would never at one time have 
suspected himself capable of arriving 
at. With female exhibitors the affur 
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b tenfold more degrading than with men. 
Even with Blondin himself it cannot be 
but a useless and, therefore, foolhardy 
risk of life or limb. If he mast live an 
adventarons life, there are plenty of 
openings for him, without pandering to 
a deprayed appetite of his fellow-beingB. 

— SlOMA. 

It is written, " Ye are not your own, 
for ye are bought with a pricey there- 
fore glorify God in your body, and your 
spirit, which are God's.'* If these wqrd^ 
have any import, unnecessarily to 
expose the body to destruction, and, 
without biding God*s time, to usher the 
spirit into the scene of its eternal des- 
tiny, must be wrong. Such feats as 
those feferred to at the head of this 
paper are hazardous to life, therefore 
their public exhibition ought not to be 
emcouraged. — Gamsia. 

Exhibitions of this kind are iojurious, 
seeing that they contribute neither to the 
amusement, instruction, or edification of 
the public; but rather tend to produce 
an undue excitement, which we must 
admit to be destructive, both as regards 
the mental and moral condition of the 
masses.— E. H. W. 

Encouraging the publio exhibition 
of such feats as those of Blondin, ia 
encouraging the persons exhibiting to 
run an extreme risk of losing their 
lives. The exhibition tends to the 
demoralization of others, by encouraging 
a vulgar taste. It divert» time, atten- 
tion, and means from landable objects. 
It is possessed of no utility whatever. 
It is an act of a presumptuous nature. 
God could preserve a man's life, were 
he to jump from the dome of St. Panra; 
but we hi^e no warrant to believe that 
God would do it. As a perfectly use- 
less and positively iojurious display, let 
it be consigned to oblivion. British 
ControvertialistSy being intent on culti- 
vating and enlarging their minds, win, 
of course, unite in condemning that 
which is perfectly foolhardy. Being a 
display of foolhardiness, such exhibi- 
tions ought not to be ^couraged.— > 

Becreation id necessary, but amtts^ 



ment should be united to utiHty. Tb« 
soul -inspiring strains of music, tlie 
body-strengthening exercises of cricket, 
&c, and the interesting and instructive 
lectures with which the metropolis and 
other large towns abound, are lawful 
i'ecrdbtions, in which pleastire and prdAt 
meet. Blondin appears to us to be 
useless to society. By encouraging 
him, we encourage others to become so 
likewise. The exhibitions of the Female 
Blondin are highly indecorous. Such 
feats &re extremely dangerous. See, 
for instance, the narrow escape of the 
Female Blondin. The minds of those 
who delight in the exhibition of such 
feata are enervated thereby. Could 
stich a person go in the afternoon to 
witness the feata of Blondin, and in the 
evening read the British Cbntrover* 
eiaUsif ot Hallam's ** Constitutional 
History of England"? — Samcbl. 

Exhibitions like Blondin's are wrong 
in themselves, and ought not to be 
encouraged, for they place the life of 
the actor in imminent danger^ and. no 
man has a right unnecessarily to peril 
his life. For Blondin's own good, too, 
he ought not to be encocuraged. He 
continues to do a wrong so long as he id 
lauded and rewarded; and if the eneou* 
ragement be withdrawn, the exhibition 
will cease. The effect of such exhibi- 
tions on the feelings is another reason 
why they ought not to be encouraged. 
Even was there no moral element in 
the question, we should not seek occa- 
sions where our fbelings will be har- 
rowed, and our minds filled with paihf d 
anxiety. Suoh times come unbidden 
often enough to ev«ry one, and care 
should be taken to avoid them as mucb 
as possible. — 0. 

But a few months have passed since 
the pages of the ** Topic** discussed th» 
merits ftnd demerits of one of £ngknd!s 
popular sports, viz., pugilism. FubBc 
opinion Was then rife dn the question, 
arising from the brutal exhibition of 
*'the ring,** and the affidr between 
Sayers and Heenan. Kow, howevec, 
atiothef sport has vafonted itself upon 
tjie |tage, and swayed the mind of tile 
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natioD most powerfiilly; for whatever 
be said to the contrary, popular sports 
aid in forming the characteristics of 
our moral existence, and accordingly, 
as they are elevated or debased, so 
is the condition of our countrymen 
the more virtuous or corrupt. Unless 
deeds of daring adventure be prompted 
by a design for the benefit of the person 
acting them, or for the public good, 
it is reasonable that they should be 
denounced as sinfal and presumptuous. 
For whose benefit does an acrobat risk 
life and limb on a slender rope, at an 
amazing height from the ground ? Not 
for his own, except in a pecuniary point 
of view; for science is not advanced, 
and art is not encouraged, by all the 
agility he displays; and the intrepid 
performer, worthy indeed of a better 
employment, daily exposes himself to 
the suicide's position at the bar of God. 
Neither are the people benefited by his 
deeds, but rather the opposite, for they 
tend to foster that morbid curiosity, by 
far too prevalent in the public mind, 
which applauds the man who is most 
recklessly indifferent to the end for 
which be was created, and who uses 
his prodigious talents to an unlawful 
purpose, we presume, in the eye of his 
Maker. Can the supporters of such 
deeds as those of Bloudin clear them- 
selves from the risk they incur of aiding 
an infatuated fellow-creature to a sui- 
cidal grave? — Habwood. 

Exhibitions similar t« those of Blou- 
din ought to be condemned by every 
man of thought, since they not only 
endanger the life of the performer, but 
exert an influence on the spectators 
which blunts their refinement, and ren- 
ders them impervious to moral impi^s- 
sions. — G. £. C. 

The feats of Bloudin are prodnctive 
of no good. The emulation excited in 
the breasts of some of his admirers has 
already been productive of evil. A 
woman has ascended the ropes, and is 
making exhibitions of which no person 
with becoming modesty can approve. 
Again, neither the public nor the ex- 
hibitors will be long contented with the 



feats that are now bdng performed. 
They must devise something more mar- 
vellous than any that has been done 
before, and they will take one step too 
many. For these reasons we tiiink 
that the public exhibition of such feats 
ought not to he encouraged. — Odek- 

TATUS. 

Decidedly not. They imperil the life 
of the performer, and do the public no 
good. It may be said that they enable 
the performer to get a living, and benefit 
those who engage him, which we admit 
to be true. But so long as there are 
proper and perfectly safe means of get- 
ting money and amassing wealth, those 
which imperil the life of a fellow- crea- 
ture ought not to be countenanced. 
Cases in which the pursuit of a dan- 
gerous trade or calling are necessary to 
the well-being of society — such as get- 
ting of coal — are entirely different ft'om 
the one under consideration, and no 
argument in favour of it can be drawn 
from them. They are pursued to obtain 
absolute necessaries, whereas the exhi- 
bitions referred to are not necessary, 
neither are they instructive or elevating. 
They excite in many of those who 
witness them fear or disgust, while 
those who view them unmoved are led 
to overrate the importance of physical 
acquirements to the entire neglect of 
the higher and nobler parts of their 
nature. — Christopher. 

The comparatively easy, confident, 
and " don't care "sort of manner in which 
Bloudin goes through his performance 
on the tight-rope, and the rich reward 
he receives for that performance, will 
cause many persons to become imitators. 
Both he and his imitators run a great 
risk of losing their lives. They may 
become frightened at their dizzy hdght, 
—they may lose their balance — the rope 
may break, or they may be seized with 
sudden illness. Any of these taking 
place, would necessarily cause the per- 
former's death, almost instantaneously. 
No man has a right to place his life in 
such jeopardy as this, and therefore I 
argue, that such exhibitions should not 
be encouraged. — Bbbaksr. 
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Any person placing his life in need- 
less jeopardy tempts Providence. This 
is a grievous sin. Blondin, and every 
other performer of such feats, does this; 
for, however ably and calmly he may 
execute his performances, no one will 
make so bold as to assert that it is ttn- 
possible for him to fall. He may fall. 
His life is in^jeopardy. He therefore 
tempts Providence. But Blondin exhi- 
bits because he is p<ud for it He per- 
forms in order to giun money. It^is 
plain that if the sums received from 
the public were not highly remunerative, 
he would soon turn his wonderful powers 
to other account The public, by their 
presence, encourage Blondin in a conti- 
nuance of his hazardous feats. Those 
who encourage, either with their money 
or their presence, the acts of any per- 
son, are equally responsible with the 
actor. Again; the feelings excited in 
the minds of the spectators of Blondin's 
feats, are those of intense horror and 
suspense. The development of these 
feelings must have a bad effect, both on 
body and mind. Lastly, Blondin's per- 
formances produce rivals; who, not 
possessing his self-control, are tempted 
to maim or kill themselves in their en- 
deavours to outshme him. On these 
grounds, therefore, I think, Blondin's 
performances should be discounayed, — 
B. S. 

What result has the public exhibi- 
tion of Blondin's past feats produced 
upon the masses who observed them ? 
Taking the public press as a sufficient 
authority, they seem to have produced 
a shuddering dread and general feeling 



of horror during the whole time of per- 
formance, which was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of relief as soon as 
he stepped from off the rope upon a 
place of safety. Now, as anxiety and 
agitation of mind are by experience 
proved to be the reverse of beneficial, 
either to mind or body, and as horror 
and dread cause violent agitation of the 
mind, it consequently follows that Blon- 
din's performances have a pernicious 
tendency. Some of the defenders of 
these exhibitions may allege that it is 
a justifiable recreation, tending to excite 
feelings of emulation to perform deeds 
of bravery and daring. But this is 
fictitious. The soldier fears no danger 
in battle, but in peace he would con- 
demn a reckless disregard of life, in- 
curred for no patriotic, but for a strictly 
selfish purpose. Were Blondin's and 
similar feats to be publicly encouraged, 
it would tend to the injury of the rule 
of those innocent and invigorating 
amusements which really are the source 
of healthy pleasure, and substitute a 
love of those entertainments, consisting 
of danger and cruelty, which obtained 
only in the darker ages. Further, 
viewing it in the abstract, it is quite 
evident that no recreation would be lost 
to the multitude by the omission of such 
exhibitions, whilst their encouragement 
would be to approve of life being placed 
in jeopardy for the pecuniary benefit of 
a few. Therefore, in accordance with 
the rule laid down by Dr. Paley, that 
in a question of morals, where one side 
is safe and the other doubtful, we are 
bound to take the safe side. — J. C. 
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Questions Bbquibino Answbbs. 

174. Canyon supply a brief biogra- 
phic notice of the late Baron Buasen? 
Mr. Neil's " In Memoriam " paper, and 
the " Essays and Beviews," have 
doubtless made many, like myself, 
anxious to know the facts of his life. 

— JOHANN. 



175. Who and what is Principal 
Tulloch, D.D., author of " English 
Puritans and their Leaders "? — Iqno- 

SAKCB. 

176. What is the principle, and what 
are the chief forms, of life [and other] 
insurances? — G. H. 

177. What is the character of 
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HuiDe'9 "Hi9tof7 o£ KngUnd/' and 
does aoj abridgement «f ik ez-laf---* ^ 
Jeambs. 

178. Are there any cheap, toefol 
w(ffka on the dx^^mng of mapis pub* 
Ushed? or can anj of j^or kindJy* 
dispoBcd contributors give me any ele- 
mentary informatiou on .that eu^ect? 
^W- W. H. 

179. Can 'Kant^a Philosopliy be 
atndied in English bocxks, translated 
^r explanatory?— Twist. 

18a Is there any good, r«^i^Ie h^ift- 
tory of Rossia to be had in English or 
French? What are the chief epochs 
in the history of that country? and 
how may they best bft studiei?-— 
Bk&mabd. 

181. Who Was Las Cafl&0, o&d ^^t 
did he do?~-jEAMBiS. 

182. The m-thography Kjf e^ luiliie 
(/ ii» auihor of " Hamlet"— In two 
contributions to the "Beviewer** In 
the British ControversialUt, the ques- 
tion of the orthography of the name of 
England's greatest dramatist is touched 
upon but left unsettled. I refer to 
BriAiah Controversialiet, May, 1861, 
p. 276, and for July, 1861, p. 63. 
Would either of the gentlemen give an 
outline of the reasoiu for adhering to 
the old form^ and for innoyating by 
writing the new, so that your readers 
jmgH be able to determine what is 
the true orthography dS that name 
%hich stands highest in Britain*^ lite- 
rary anaals? I presume, on oucii a ^ 
pflint of coifkro^rsy, y«u will be will^ ' 
iog to open the pages of the ^The 
Inquiser " to the espression of all socts 
of relevant opinions. — G. F. 

183. Could any of the readers of 
this Magazine tell me anything more 
of Eirke White (or his family, parti- 
calarly Neville), than is found in his 
life by Southey. I admire the young 
poet much, and am anxious to learn 
an 1 can both of him and his family. — ' 
A Poor Aspibant. 

184. I should like to get some jgood 
advice on **How to teach BistoryT**— 
A PuKL Teacher. 



It4. J^e late Baron de Bamten. — 
Chiistian Charles Josias Bunsen waA 
bom of humble parentage in Koi^hach- 
Waldeck, on the borders of Rhenish 
PrusiK'a. 25th August, 1791. He was 
educated at the Gymnasium, .and the 
Universities of Marburg and GottiogeD, 
where Heyne and &eren were his 
professors. £[e became teacher in the 
Gympasium at Gottingen, 1811; in 
18,13, published a prize essay, ** De 
Jure Athenieni»um Hereditario.** Qe 
visited Denmark, Holland, and<went ti^ 
Paris, where he studied the oriental 
tongues under Sylvestre de Sacy, and 
hieroglyphics with Chanqpdlion. Astot, 
an American, engaged him as a tutor; 
but when Bunsen ceached Florence, he 
found his pupil had jilted him, and in 
great dtraits« he applied to Brandid, 
now professor at Bonn, who took him 
to Bom^aud introduced him to Niebubr, 
then Prussian Envoy there. Niebuhr 
introduced lum to Sir Benjamin Hall, 
and contered on him the secretaryship 
to the embassy, on Brandb's promotion 
to .the professoriate. In 1822, Fre> 
deric William III. visited Bome« and a 
friendship between him and Bunsenarose 
from their me^ng. After Niebuhr*6 
departure from Borne, Bunsen was ap- 
pointed charge daffairea^ and then 
minister-plenipotentiary. He formed, 
during his stay there, a friendship 
«ith Fjiederic William IV,, and got a 
Protestant .place of worship open ueeAr 
the Xarpeian rock, and infloenced P^>e 
Gregoiy XIV. in the issue of a poli- 
tical memorandum widening the free- 
dom of the Italians. For twenty-three 
years he resided at Rome, and during 
that time he composed his '* Descrip- 
tion of the Roman State," published 
at Stuttgart, 1830-42., In 1839, he 
resided at Llanover (he* had been mar- 
ried to a sister of the present Lord 
Llanover), but was recalled to be 
Prussian ambassadcf at Berne to the 
Swiss Confederation; and in 1841 he was 
sent as minister to this country. In 
1848 he favoured constitutionalismy^and 
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PmssU's leaoings to Bnasia oaosed 
hhn to Ttiagn in 1854. H« had tbore- 
after devoted iiUnself more assidtteiisly 
than ever to literatnre. His chidT 
Wod^s are, "Church of the Future," 
1848; "Egypfs Place in the Univer- 
sal Burtory,** 1845-59; ** Ignatios of 
Antioch and his Times," 1847; "flip* 
poljtos and his Age,** 1851 ; " Ood io 
Fffitory," *' Signs of the Times,** " Th^ 
Philosophy of Universal Histery * 1854. 
His new translation ctf the Scriptores 
Qccnj^ed his last years spent near 
Heidelberg and Bonn, in which 
latter place he died of heart-disease, 
S8th October, 1860. We are in- 
debted for these few £Eu;ts to a sketch 
of the Baron, which appeared ip *' The 
Mosenm** for April, 1861, ^om the 
pen of Leonhard Schmitz, which see^ 
— B. M. A. 

175. The Beo, John Tufhch, D.H, 
{^ Senior Prineipal Tice-Chancellor, 
and Primarins Professor of Divinity in 
the University of St Andrew*s, Fife, 
N.B. He was bom at the manse of 
Tibbermore, in 1822. Studied at St. 
Andrew's, 1835-44. In the latter 
year he was licensed as a preacher in 
the Church of Scotland, Jtnd was or- 
dained one of the ministers (clergymen) 
of Dundee in 1845. In 1849, he re- 
moved to the parish of Kettins, in the 
presbytery of Meigle, Forfarshire, to 
which living he was pr^sonted by the 
Crown. In 1854, he was appointed 
Principal of St. Mary's College, St 
Andrew's, by the Crown. He was and 
is known as a contributor to ''The 
North British,^ and the "British 
Quarterly,** Reviews, "The Museum,** 
" Good Words,*' &c, &c. In 1855, he 
gained the second prize (£^0) for the 
Burnet Essay^ on "The Being and 
Attributes of God,** since published 
by Blackwood. He is the author of 
" Leaders of the Iteformalion,** Luther, 
Calvin, Latimei;, Knox, 1859 ; English 
Puritanism; and its leaders, Cromwell, 
Mlton, Baxter, Bunyan, 1860; and he 
is at present engaged on a ** Biography 
of William UI., Prince of Orange, and 
King of England/* to be first defivered 



AS two lectures before the Edinburgh 
PhiloBophical Institution, in Februarf,- 
186«.— E. M. A. 

177. Htm»6*e History of Engtand,-^ 
The first volume, coDtainiog-an accoui^ 
of the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I., was published at Edinburgh, in 
1754; .the second, containing the Com-; ■ 
monwealth, Charles II. and James 11. i 
at London, 1757; two volumes on th^ 
House of Tudor, in 1759 ; and two mor^ 
embracing an account of the country 
from Ciesar's invasion till the accession' 
of Henry VII. The whole was re- 
issued in eight monthly volumes, $$• 
each, in 1764. Many interesting pat- 
ticnlars regarding the work may 1j^ 
learned from a perusal of Burton's 
"Life of Hume,^ a cumbrous and coxf- 
fused work enough, but valuable taf 
its materials. Hume is an epoch-hi^ 
torian, his work created an era in ^^ 
arts of historic composition. H0 wai 
the model of Robertson, and the inspirer 
of Gibbon. Hume*8 narrative is clear, 
skilful, quiet, sufficiently dramatic to 
gratify, and not enough so to decedve. 
Great facts are related, and .great prin- 
ciples ane expressed, in a style exactly 
commeosurate with their importance, 
and yet a gracefully managed tone and 
character is impressed into the story. 
It is negligent in the collation and 
quotation of authorities, worthless for. 
the setti^meot of di8|>uted 4nestioo^ 
nncandid in political and religioos 
statements, and cold, uncongenial, and 
uAsympathetie towards many of the 
higher sentiments of humanity. Chro- 
nicler and chronologistgnibber in dry- 
a8.<iust repositories, toiler After cori»ct- 
ness in dates and details, studiously 
critical of ordinary authorities, he was 
not; but he was full of ripe reflective- 
ness, and saw the applicability of such 
ideas as j>hilosophy originates, to events, 
circumstanoes^and characters. This is 
his great merit, and it is more as a 
repository <^ thoughts upon the state 
of parties, the tendencies of events, the 
causative .influences of actions, tlum tA 
a careful revision of facts or a cri- 
tically-exact record of doings and 
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misdoiDgs, that it is to be esteemed. 
Hame was by sentiment and feeling a 
torj; by intellectual constitntion, a 
radical and an innovator. He is care- 
less and epcnrean in his moral esti- 
mates of men, and is often paradoxically 
ingenioos in justifying things as they 
were. An abridgment of Hnme*s his- 
tory has been executed under the su- 
pervising editorship of the able, learned, 
laborious, and judicious Dr. W. Smith; 
but we have not examined it. It must 
have been a difficult task, if it has been 
accomplished, to preserve the inimita- 
ble graces of Hume's composition, and 
the singularly lucid and philosophical 
estimates of times and lives, and yet 
correct the mis-statements and inac- 
curacies which abound in the work. — 
S.N. 

179. Kanfs PhUosopliy may be stu- 
died, but not well, in merely English 
books. His collected works, edited by 
his pupils, have been published in Ger- 
many; many of them have been trans- 
lated into French, and a few into 
English. These abstracts and com- 
ments abound in almost all European 
languages. F. G. Born, of Leipsic, 
translated many of them into Latin 
(1796-1798), in 3 vols. Mantovani has 
translated the " Critique " into Italian, 
and Tissot into French. Cousin's 
'' Lemons sur Philosophic de Kant " are 
highly valuable; as are also Bemusat's, 
Pelhoen's, and Wilhen's notices of him 
in their several Histories of German 
Philosophy. Villiers, Kinker, and 
Schom are authors of epitomes, in 
French, of a serviceable nature. G. S. 
A. Mellin*s (1755-1830) several works 
on the Technology of Kant are almost 
indispensable: t^eyare, however, all in 
German. " A Manual of the Critical 
Philosophy," 1798), by A. RKWiUich, 
is usefol; as are also, though in a less 
degree, F. A. Nitsch's " Introductory 
View," 1796; and John Richardson's 
translations of Kant's '* Essays and 
Treatises," 1798-1816. Thomas Wu-g- 
man, in the ^'London EncyclopsBdia," 
1810-1820, wrote many articles on the 
Kantesian philosophy; but they are 



chiefly translated from J. S. Bec^a 
" Analysb of the Critical Philosophy," 
published at Biga, 1793. Cousin's 
^'Lessons on Kant" have been trans- 
lated into English excellently. In 
Morell's "■ History of Modem Philoso- 
phy," a good account of Kantism maj 
be had, as well as in either of the trans- 
lated editions of Chalybair's " Specula- 
tive Philosophy;" but better than either 
of these, in G. H, Lewes' " Biographical 
History of Philosophy." Meiklejohn's 
translation of the "Critique of Pure 
Beason" (Bohn) is justly esteemed 
accurate; as are also Semple's render- 
ings of the " Metaphysics of Ethics,** 
1836, and the "Theory of Beligion,** 
1840. Wirgman's " Science of Philo- 
sophy " is founded on Kantism. Cole- 
ridge was pretty much transfused with 
it, as was De^Qaincey, whose ''Last 
Days of Emanuel Kant" are worth. 
perusal, as well as an essay on Kant's 
earlier writings. Neither Brown nor 
Stewart understood Kant's theory. Sir 
William Hamilton knew, but seemingly 
despised, a great deal of it. Though 
the system has influenced philosophy 
more than any theory of modern times, 
it is generally regarded as scarcely 
tenable; yet it is worthy of study. I 
hope the above notice will help more 
than " Twist " to learn something of it. 
-S. Nr 

180. Rustian History, — 'A. fairly 
readable and reliable " History of Bus- 
sia" was published in Lardner's " Cabinet 
Cyclopeedia." Its author is Bobert Bell, 
Esq., bom in 1800 at Cork, a literary 
gentleman, noted for eradite research 
and accuracy, if procurable by labour. 
Karasmin's great " History of the Bus- 
sian Empire " was translated into French 
by Jauff'ret and De Divoff in 1845-7- 
He was historiographer royal of the 
empire (1765-1826). Levesque's" His- 
tory" is drawn from original^authorities, 
but only reaches to 1812. Strahl's(iD 
German) is brought down to 1838. I 
really aip not aware of any standard 
works more recent than these. There 
were a great number of hastily compiled 
books thrown into the market daring 
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the Crimean war, but I do not remem- 
ber a noteworthy one. Perhaps the 
best sapplements to the abovenamed 
works would be the " History of the 
Bnssian War" issned by Chambers; 
and Bosseirs '* Letters.** From a recent 
letter from Knova, in PoUnd, pnblished 
in the TitneSf we copied, withont any 
idea of immediate nsefidness, the follow- 
ing sjmopsis of the " History of Bnssia 
and Lithaania," extracted from a school 
book, taoght in the govemmental insti- 
tntions in Russia and Poland, and 
therefore likely to represent the history 
as the cabinet would like it to be 
taught, viz. : — 

I. ANCIENT HISTORY. Origin 
OF Russia till Peter the Great, 
862-1689. 

1. Founding of Russia. A Sclavo- 
nian kingdom formed under Norman 
chiefs. Christianity introduced. Laws 
ofTaroslaff. 862-1054. 

2. Russia divided into federated 
dnkedoms under the descendants of 
Bunk. 1054-1238. 

3. Division of Russia into Eastern 
and Western under the Mongols. 1 283- 
1328. 



4. Formation, in Eastern Bnssia, of 
the government of Moscow; and of 
Lithuania in the West 1328-1462. 

.5. Struggles of Czars of Moscow with 
the Tartars for independence, and with 
the Poles for Lithuania. 1462-1604. 

6. Government of Moscow weakened 
by the attacks of pretenders, 1604- 
1613; and by the union of Lithuania 
and Poland, 1596. 

7. Wars between Russia and Poland 
for Lithuania. Great spread of civili- 
zation in Eastern Russia. New attempts 
of Poles to absorb Western Russia. 
1613-1689. 

II. MODERN HISTORY. Peter 
the Great till Death of NichoUw I. 
Europeanization of Russia. 1 689- 1 855. 

1. Reformation of Czarate of Russia 
by Peter the Great. 1689-1725. 

2. His work strengthened by his 
successors. 1725-1762. 

3. Consolidation of the empire. Union 
of nearly all the Russian territory under 
Catherine II. 1762-1796. tfygk 

4. Russia takes a decided part in 
European politics. 

Will thb be of any use to " Bernard" ? 
— S.N. 
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The Literary Societies of Birming- 
ham, — It is possible that a stranger to 
Birmingham may see something incon- 
gruous in the title of our paper. He 
may easily be able to connect the name 
of our good old town with steam- 
engines, toys, rifles, sham jewellery, ox; 
a thousand other productions of horny- 
handed industry ; but to connect it with 
literature, may require a slight effort of 
the mind. The association of these 
names, however, is deeply significant of 
the progress of the age. It tells us 
that in one of the busiest centres of 
manufacture, where all men seem 

1861. 2 



absorbed in wresting from fortune 
either riches, or the means of subsist- 
ence, there are yet agencies at work, 
having for their object the development 
and cultivation of the intellectual and 
spiritual forces of men's nature. For 
many years Birmingham was singularly 
unsuccessful in sustaining any impor- 
tant literary institution. Several excel- 
lent projects were set afloat, and nearly 
all failed. Many friends of education 
began to despair of ever sustaining an 
institution worthy of the town. Some 
seven or eight years ago, however, 
another attempt was made, which re- 
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suited in the establishment of ^e 
^ Birmtngham and Midland Institute." 
Happily, this has proved an exception 
to the oases referred to above, and has 
had a career of considerable prosperitj 
alreadj, and increases in efficiency year 
by year. A building has been erected 
for its use at a cost of £20,000. The 
foundation-stone "^as laid by Prince 
Albert, with considerable eclair in 1854; 
and in 1857, the Lecture theatre was 
opened, under the auspices of Lord 
Brougham, Earl Bnssell, Lord Stanley, 
and other distinguished friends of edu- 
cation. The course of instruction em« 
braced by the Institute will be best 
understood if we subjoin the following 
plan of lectures and classes for the 
present sessien; — 

Mondayt, Elementary Arithmetic — 
Fenny Lessons. Tuesdayt. Algebra; 
English History and Literature; Penny 
Lectures — The Outlines of Chemistry, 
illustrated by Experiments. Wed- 
nesdays, Advanced Arithmetic; Che- 
mical Physics — ^Acoustics and Light; 
French Language — Practical, Thoreti- 
cal, and Conversational. Thursdc^s, 
Englbh Grammar and Composition; 
Botany — ^Including the Structure, Laws 
of Life, Classification, together with 
the Properties and Uses of Plants; 
Writing. Fridayt. Chemistry — Metals 
and their Compounds; Geometry. Sa- 
turdays, Penny Beadings from Popular 
Authors, for the Amusement and In- 
struction of the Working Cksses; Prac- 
tical Chemistry — Qualitative Analysis. 
In addition to these classes, a series 
of attractive lectures is in course of 
delivery on Monday evenings. We 
quote the following, for the next two 
months, by way of illustration:— 

November 4th and 11th. The Go- 
rilla — Contrasted and Compared with 
Man. By Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
F.L.S., F.G.S. Nov. 18tii and 25th. 
Ill-used Men. By Mr. George Dawson, 
M.A. Dec. 2nd. Glass Painting. By 
Mr. Sebastian Evans. Dec. 9tb. Pas- 
cal and Montaigne. By the Bev. Dr. 
Badham. Dec 16th. Jeremy Taylor 
and Dr. South. By the same. 
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A subscription of one guinea per 
annum secures attendance to the lec- 
tures, and all the classes. The fee to 
each class singly is two shillings per 
quartor. During the early sessions 
of the Institute, the classes were con^ 
ducted by various clergymen, ministers, 
and other friends of c^lucation in the 
town. This, however, was not found 
to work very efficiently; and as the 
funds of the Institute have improved, 
paid teachers have been substituted. 
The results of this elaborate machinery 
it is, of course, impossible thoroughly 
to estimate. The following extract, 
however, from the last report, will show 
what these are in one direction: — ** The 
council congratulated the members upon 
the distinguished position which the 
Institute holds in the estimation of the 
Society of Arts. Last year, thirteen 
certificates were awarded to students, 
two of these being first class. In order 
to give additional stimulus to the 
classes. Sir Francis Scott has most 
liberally offered a prize of £5 to every 
student who shall in future carry off a 
first prize in the Society of Arts' Ex- 
amination, and who shall, at the same 
time, gain the £5 prize for the Institute. 
The results of the examination this 
year have been that 62 teachers* cer- 
tificates have been awarded, against 
46; 16 council certificates, against 15; 
and 6 prizes,. against 3 of last year;, 
and one in chemistry, taking the first 
prize in that department This year 
the examination resulted in 17 certi- 
ficates being awarded, 5 of these being 
first class." In connection with the 
Institute, there is a Museum, opened to 
the public on Mondays and Saturdays, 
to which there have been 1,308 visitors 
during the year. 

Next in order comes the Toung Mens*^ 
Christian Association, founded in 1849. 
This society is modelled upon the great 
London Association. Meetings are held 
in connection with it every Sunday 
afternoon and Tuesday evening, for 
conversation on religious subjects, 
varied with lectures, and an occasional 
debate on some topic of passing interest* 
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The association has a considerable hold 
on a large class of yoang men, and 
efforts haw been made lately to aug- 
ment its usefulness, and extend its 
i)order8. It has a bodj of intelligent 
and working officers, and a secretary of 
ufiusual energy, yersatility, and talent. 
It possesses a library and news-room — 
the former not much above the average 
— >but the latter of great completeness 
and interest. The number of members 
and associates is between 200 and 300. 
It should be also stated that the Asso* 
elation possesses a suite of rooms of 
considerable extent and comfort. 

In one sense kindred, but, in another, 
antagonistic to this association, is 
ano^er called the '* Church of England 
Young Mens' Christian Association." 
It has always been a matter of regret 
to us that it should be thought neces- 
sary to have two organizations, pro- 
fessedly for the same purpose, one of 
which, however, is limited to Church of 
England Christians. Here, at all events, 
union would be strength. In the pre- 
sence of a common foe, it would be 
more becoming for christian young men 
to unite, than to weaken their forces 
ty dividing. 

This association is similar to the one 
we have just described. It has a large 
'body of members, and meets with con- 
siderable support. The meetings are 
'held every Friday evening. 

Among the debating societies the 
-''Birmingham and Edgbaston" takes the 
leading position. This society gives us 
an illustration of the advantage of 
union. Formerly there'were the " Bir- 
mingham" and the " Edgbaston" De- 
bating Societies ; but as both languished, 
and scarcely possessed sufficient vitality 
to sustain an existence, the members 
were wise enough to amalgamate; 
and now the united organization 
•enjoys a vigorous and healthy life. It 
numbers 163 members, among whom 
are many of the foremost of the literati 
of the town, and includes a large num- 
ber of the rising men of every profession. 
It is about to commence its seventh 
^session mth a debate on the Secessiou 



of the Southern States from the Ameri- 
can Union. Occasionally these debates 
are thrown open to the public, when 
a large audience invariably attends. 
It is unnecessary to particularize more 
of these and similar sooietieft. Amongst 
the foremost are, the Birmingham 
Mutual Improvement Society, meeting 
every Tuesday; and the Birmingham 
Central Literary Association, meeting 
every alternate Friday. There are also 
instruction societies, educational Insti-^ 
tutes, and so on, at Steelhouse-lane 
Chapel, Carr*s-lane Chapel, the Circus 
Chapel, St. Martin's, St Mary*s, St. 
George's, and most of the churches and 
chapels of the town. These societies 
average in their members from 50 to 
150, and are unostentatiously doing a 
great work. We ourselves have more 
faith in them than in larger and more 
ambitious ones; there is a real educa- 
tional process going on under their 
instrumentality. They make greater 
demands upon the self-reliance, courage, 
determination, and judgment of their 
members. 

There are-a large number of societies 
which we can only mention by name, 
although many of them are worthy of 
lengthy notice. Among these are the 
Archseological Society, the Natural 
History Assodation, the Young Men's 
Mututd Improvement and Mutual Aid 
Society, &c., &c. Although not coming 
imder the head of literary societies, it 
would be un&ir to omit mentioning, as 
among the most important of the 
educational appliances of Birmingham, 
Spring Hill College, an Independent 
theological institution, and Queen's 
College, and Sydenham College, medical 
institutions of great value. 

An important movement was made 
some few months ago in the opening of 
a free public library and news room; to 
be followed by the opening of two or 
three others in various localities. The 
wisdom of this has been shown in 
the extraordinary success which has 
attended it; and we augur the best 
results from the establbhment of similar 
institutions in all parts cf the' country. 
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The brief aod imperfect sketch we 
have now giyen will show that the town, 
which has snch an anenviable notoriety 
for many articles of its production, is 
not behind other towns in its apprecia- 
tion of the importance of education, and 
in the machinery it has at work for 
elevating its great population. Bir- 
mingham has always had a reputation 
for political spirit; and we believe, upon 
examination, it will be found to be no 
whit behind in intellectual power and 
literary acquirements. 

TTie Lecture Season-^^It is often a 
matter of legitimate curiosity with 
members of literary societies, and in- 
deed with reflectiye men in general; 
What are our lecturers about to do, 
and what are our literary institutes of 
various sorts about to present to the 
audiences that assemble in them during 
the winter season? There can be little 
doubt that if we knew the men who 
are to instruct the public from the 
platform, and the matters upon which 
they are to prelect, that we could form 
a fair idea of the general culture to 
which they appeal, as well as have a 
fine task set to our imaginative and 
suggestive faculties, to form an idea of 
the immense mass of fluent thought 
which is set in motion during winter- 
tide. To aid in this useful work, as 
well as to lay before our readers ap- 
proved topics for essays and studies in 
their associations, we shall from time 
to time be glad to present them with 
such lists of lectures as may reach us, 
when they oontam noteworthy material 
for thought This month we quote 
three lists: that of the "Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh;" that of the 
** Leeds Mechanics' Institution and 
Literary Society;** and the other that 
of the " Faversham Institute,** the two 
latter being only for the first half of 
the session 1861-2. 

Edinburgh. — In History — "Italy, 
its present position and prospects,** by 
J. Stansfield, Esq. M.P., Halifax; "Scot- 
land, from the union of the crowns to 
the union of the kingdoms,** 1603-1707, 
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by R. Garruthers, Esq., editor of /hrer- 
nett Courier^ author of " The Life of 
Pope,** &c In Biography, " Henry of 
Navarre,** by Rev. William Hanna, 
L.L.D.; "William of Orange,** by Rev. 
Principal Tulloch, DD.; "Elizabeth 
of England,** by Richard Congreve, 
A.M., Oxford; " Michael Angelo and 
Raphael,** by Sheriff H. E. Bell; 
" Horace Walpole,** by Shirley Brooks, 
Esq ; " Defoe, and Napoleon, and Wei- 
lington,** by George Dawson, A.M. In 
Criticism, " The Genius of Handel," 
by Rev. Dean Ramsay, LL.D.; " House 
of Commons,** Shirley Brooks; "Eng- 
lish Poetry of the Nmeteenth Century," 
by John Nichol (son of the late Pro- 
fessor J. P. Nichol, LL.p ); " The Im- 
provers of Shakespearej** &c., George 
Dawson; " Poetry and Fiction as agents 
in Mutual Culture,** by the Rev. John 
Caird. In 5b»ence, "Electricity,** by 
Allen Dalzell, M.D.; "Extinct Volca- 
nos of Scotland,** by A. Geikie, F.G.S.; 
"Economic' Science — Combination,** 
W. B. Hodgson, LL.D.; "The Struc- 
tural relation of Man to the other forms 
of Animal Life,** Professor T. H. 
Huxley. The inaugural address is to 
be given by Rev.. Connop Thirlwall, 
D.D., Bishop of St. David*s. 

Leeds. — History — " The history, 
genius, and influence of the Anglo- 
Saxon race,** by Rev. E. Munro, M.A.; 
" The revival of art in England,'* bj 
W. Smith, Esq. ; " The Almanac, Days, 
Weeks, Months, Years," by Rev. S.- 
Green, B.A. Biographyy "Samuel 
Pepys,** by W. H. J. Traice, Esq.; 
"Caxton,** by Rev. J. M. Bellow; 
" My Musical Career,** by H. Phillips, 
Esq. Miscellaneous, "Leeds to Pa- 
lermo and back,** Rev. C. W. Conder; 
" The Fairy Legends of Ireland,** by 
S. C. Hall, Esq.; "Picturesque, plea- 
sant, and genuine people,** Dr. Spencer 
T. Hall; " Humorous Characteris- 
tics,** George Grossmith, Esq.; "The 
law of Development in the perception of 
Truth and Beauty,** J. Holmes, Esq.; 
" The World and his Wife,** (an enter- 
tainment), by J. E. Carpenter, author of 
" What are the wild waves saying,** &c. 
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FAVBBSHAaf.— JSTtttoty— " The Re- 
formation in the reign of Henry VIII." 
by Henry "^ncent, Esq. ; " The Gran- 
deur, Guilt, and Wrong of Richard 
III.," by J. C. Daniel, Esq., LL.D. 
Biography^ " George Stephenson, the 
triumph of Perseverance," by W. Par- 
sons, Esq. Natural Philosophy f "The 
Natural History of Water," by Edwin 
Lankester, Esq., M.D« Miacellaneousy 
''My Schools, Schoolmasters, and 
Schoolfellows," by Rt v. Robert Magnire, 
M. A. **■ Dominoes ; or keeping up ap- 
pearances at Home and Abroad, in the 
Schools, and in the Churches," by Rev. 
J. B. Owen, M.A. ; " The art of Public 
Speaking," by Jabez Inwards, Esq. 

Faveriham InttittOe. — The seventh 
annual meeting was held in the public 
rooms on Tuesday evening, September 
10th. The president, Mr. F. W. Monk, 
occupied the chair. The report, which 
was unanimously adopted, showed that 
the Institute had enjoyed a year of 
great prosperity. The number of mem- 
bers had been increased to 682. The 
funds were in a most satisfactory con- 
dition. Two hundred and thirty volumes 
had been added to the library during 
fthe year. A course of nine lectures 
had been delivered, the entire cost of 
which had been more than covered by 
the sale of season tickets, and by the 
amount taken at the door. The annual 



soiree^ in March, was well attended, 
and financially had been a success. 
Prizes had been awarded to Messrs. 
Shrubsole and Anderson, for essays on 
'' Recreation ;" and to Mr. Cjprke, for 
the production of a map of England and 
Wales. A singing class had been suc- 
cessfully established, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Drake, and it had 
become a very important auxiliary. 
The efforts to obtain a suitable habita- 
tion for the Institute had also been 
attended with great success. Upwards 
of £600 had been guaranteed, and 
arrangements for borrowing £800 nearly 
completed. There was every probabi- 
lity of the lecture hall, library, and 
reading room being ready for occupa- 
tion by the end of May, 1862. Atten- 
tion was invited to the prospectus which 
had recently been issued, giving notice 
of the course of lectures to be delivered 
during the approaching winter season; 
the offering of prizes in competition 
amongst the members : and the contem- 
plated establishment of an elementary 
singing class. After the reading of the 
report, the re-composition of the com* 
mittee took place, when the retiring mem- 
bers were re-elected, and Messrs. Cowper 
and Wilkins chosen to fill the vacancies 
which had occurred during the year. A 
vote of thanks to the chairman and to . 
the conmiittee for their exertions during 
the year, terminated the proceedings. 
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Leopold Ranke, Professor of History 
in the University of Berlin (bom 1795), 
the chronicler of the Popes and the 
German Reformation, has been for some 
jears engaged in studying English 
history, and has recently placed the 
results of his researches before the 
public, in his "English History in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries." 
His interpretation of Henry VIII.'s con- 
duct is opposed to that of J. A. Fronde. 

The theatrical nom de plume of M. 
Mocqnard is Victor S^jour. 

M. Quetelet, author of an able medico- 
statistical work, '* On Man," formerly 



tutor to Prince Albert, is about to issue 
a work, entitled, " Physique du Monde." 

Charles Mackay is engaged on a 
biography of Dr. Alexander Fletcher, 
author of " Family Devotion," &c. 

Sir John Bowring is preparing an 
autobiography. 

^ The Turkish Empire, in its Rela- 
tions with Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion," is promised by Dr. Madden. 

The issue of " Thomas Hood's Com- 
plete Works," in seven monthly volumes, 
is to be begun on Deo. 6th. 

*' Swiss Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century," containing, inter a2ta, 
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sketches of Layater, Haller, Bodmer, 
Pestalozzi, Mueller, &c., has been 
issued hj G. Morikofer. 

Welshmen, and readers of TennysoQi 
will hear with interest that " The En- 
chanter Merlin, his History, Works, and 
Influence," has been made the subject of 
a monogram, bj Viscomte Hersart de la 
Villemarque. 

A second edition of Clergeau and 
Vacquerie's " Biography of Chateau- 
briand'* (1769—1848), author of the 
" Genius of Christianity," is out. 

M. E. Bumeuf has issued a French 
translation of " Bhagayad-Gila," the 
great Hindoo poem, which contains the 
essence of the Brahminical philosophy, 
of which A. W. Schlegel furnished 
scholars with a Latin yersion, and an 
abstract of which is contained in 
Maurice's ** Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy," part i. " Ency. Met.," pp. 
36-47. 

Nearly 1,200 newspapers are pub- 
lished in Germany. 

Abbotsford, Dryburgh Abbey, &c., 
lands sacred to " Scott," are to be done, 
and well done, by J. A. Wade, soon, 

Mr. Weale, of High Holborn, has 
been in business since 1822, and has, 
during that period, expended £239,197 
in the pubUcation of scientific and 
■classical books. 

Mazzini's writings are to be published 
in Milan, in twelve volumes, with new 
prefaces and introductions, by M. G. 
Daerli. A translation of his " Duties 
of Man," into English, is nearly ready, 
and he is now composing, a la Guizot, 
" Memoirs of My Life and Times." 

The library of the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple is to be inaugurated 
during the present month. 

G. B. Nicolini, the patriot Italian 

dramatist — of whom see a biographical 

sketch in the British Controversialist 

^ for January, 1860— died in Florence, 

September 20th. 

A blank verse translation of Dante's 
"Divina Commedia," by W. M. Ros- 
setti, illustrated by the designs of M. 
Dor^, is out. 

TLheposthumoits work of David Irving, 



LL.D., on " The History of Scottish 
Poetry," has been, witii a memoir, 
edited by J. A. Carlyle, MJ)., the 
brother, we believe, of Thomas Carlyle. 

'^The Church and the Christian 
Worid in 1861," by M. Guizot, is to bt 
issued immediately in the English 
version, by Bentley. 

A. K. Johnston has just issued « 
''Boyal Atlas of Modern Geography,** 
consisting of forty-eight entirely new 
and authentic maps, beautifully engraved 
and coloured, with a complete index to 
each map, containing every name in- 
scribed on its surface, and embodying 
all the results of the most recent reva# 
lations regarding geography in Asia, 
especially the central districts of China 
and India; in Africa in all quarters; 
in America in the north, west, and 
south; in Australia in many places. 
It is a great improvement on his Na-. 
tional Atlas, issued in 1843, and it 
incorporates the researches of our own 
national surveys. 

The late James, Lord Dunfermline, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1835—9, wrote a " Memoir of Lieut- 
Gen. Sir Balph Abercromby," his father, 
the hero of Alexandria, who died in th^g 
moment of victory there, 28th Mard^ 
1801. It has just been issued. 

William Graham, LL.D., Edin., is 
preparing a series of genealogical tables 
illustrative of European history between 
1000—1860 AJ). 

"The Typical Testimony of the 
Messiah," which the Rev. M. Hill pur- 
poses publishing by subscription, is a 
work characteriMd by depth of thought, 
originality, breadth of blstonc survey, 
inductive research, and potent reflec- 
tiveness. We judge of it from a lucid 
extempore exposition of the theme and 
scheme furnished to us in conversation 
by the author. It is a singularly pro- 
lific thought which he suggests, and 
the work will be a valuable accession to 
the armoury of Christianity. 

The rumour, in literary circles, mns 
that Carlyle's " Friedrich'* will be out 
about Christmas. It is already in the 
press, and *' advanced." 
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Historic papers relating to Koncon- 
fotmity before 1620 are now being 
issued by Mr. E. Stock. 

A memorial bust of John Locke is 
preparing, and a monument to Bishop 
Hooper is to be set up in Gloucester. 

A company of savanSf under the 
presidency of Professor Gnessard, of 
VEeole des Chartesj and subsidized 
by the Imperial Govemment, are en- 
gaged in editing, with annotations, the 
Chansons de Este^ and the songs of the 
Trouveres, 

Saunders's ^ Oriental Budget** is to 
appear this month as the ** Literary 
Budget/* enlarged and popularized. 

The University of Gottingen has 
conferred the honorary degrees of M.A., 
and Ph.D., on the Rev. Robert Steel, of 
Cheltenham, editor of Meliora^ author 
of " Lives made Sublime,** " Samuel 
the Prophet,** &c. 

An English-Greek phraseological 
lexicon, founded on the works of De 
Bost, Franz, Pape, Ozaneaux, &c., and 
embodying new material, by the late 
T. K. Arnold, Dr. Fradersdorff, and the 
Bev. Henry Browne, and which has 
been in preparation seven year?, and 
four years in its progress through the 
press, has been issued by Messrs. 
Bivingtons. 

The Rev. Adam Story Farrar, M.A., 
of Queen's College, Ozon., is the chosen 
Bampton Lecturer for 1862. 

Knight*s "English Cyclopedia** is 
now completed in four divisions and - 
twenty-two vols., price £12. 

R. H. Patterson, editor of the Press^ 
is shortly to republish from Blackwood^ 
and elsewhere, " Essays on History and 
Art.*' 

A prize of 1,200 francs has been 
offered by the French Minister of Public 
Instruction for the best essay on " The 
Requirement? of Schools, Pupils, and 
Teachers, for Primary Education in 
Rural Communes." Second best, 600 
francs. Competitors, teachers. M. de 
Roger, President of the Judges. 

" The New President," a comedy, by 
Tom Taylor, is in rehearsal in New 
York. Is this not unkind rivalry? 



M. Petruccelli, editor of the Nomade^ 
has been engaged for some time in 
writing " A History of the Bourbons.** 

A memoir of William Cobbett, partly 
autobiographical, is in preparation by 
James Paul Cobbett, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law, Liverpool. 

The Rev. Allan McLean, author of 
'' Monks and Monasteries,'* &c., died in- 
Glasgow, Sept. 8th. He was able, 
learned, honestly laborious, and kindly. 

*^ From Queen Elizabeth to Queen- 
Anne,*' a series of illustrative family 
papers, belonging to the Duke of Man- 
chester, are in the press. 

" The Diary of the late Duke of 
Buckingham** is to be published at an 
early date. 

Alexander Williath Kinglake, M.P. 
(" Eothen"), has fiis " History of the 
Crimean War" nbarly ready for issue. 

" A System of History," by Professor 
E. S. Beesley, is announced. 

J. Pl^jlip Bailey, author of " Festus,**^ 
is to leave poetry to take to politics — 
as hi did before in his journalist days — 
in a work on " The International 
]^olicy of the Great Powers." 

John Hollingshed's "Rough Dia- 
monds" are to be " on sale" soon. 

Rev. John Keble, A.M., the fifty- 
editioned author of "The Christian 
Tear,*' and author of some of the . 
" Oxford Tracts,'* is engaged on a life 
of Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta. 

"Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy," 
by Rev. K. M. Banerjea, are in pre- 
paration. 

A testimonial bust of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (bom 1808), author of 
" The Secret Letter," &c., &c., is pre- 
paring, at the cost of an English com- 
mittee, by Edward Kuntz. 

Mrs. Thomas Goddart (nee Martin),, 
a native of Norwich, authoress of many 
healthful moral tales and histories for 
children, writer of many of the " House- 
hold Tracts,'* and biographer of the 
late Samuel Gumey, the banker — with 
whom her father was a partner — is 
dead. 

**A History of Modem Music," by 
John Hullah, is nearly ready. 
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The ^ Nil Darpan*' drama case is to 
be brought, on appeal, before the En- 
glish courts. 

A number of unpublished poems, by 
Mrs. E. B. Browning, are to be issued 
as a Christmas book. 

Blackwood is to issue George Eliot's 



Mr. Wilkie Collins is "engaged" on 
a new novel for Smith, Elder and Co. — 
sum, £5,000. 

" The Force of Destiny** is the name 
of Verdi's new opera, for which he 
receives £3,200 from St. Petersburg. 

James Hannay's article on ''Plu- 
tarch,** in the Quarterly^ is a genial 
literary classical study. 

Mr. George Ripley, translator of 
many of the works of the French 
eclectics, and Mr. C. A. Dana, son of the 
poet of that name, are about to issue a 
" New American Cyclopedia,** of which 
specimens have been forwarded to this 
country. 

A " History of the Geology of Great 
Britain," by Professor Ansted, is pro- 
mised. 

The Rev, J. M. Bellew has written a 
novel, which Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 
are about to publish. 

Walter Thombury is about to show 
ns '' Haunted London.'* 

The Books of Orders and Decrees in 
Chancery, and the Reports of the 
Masters thereof, for the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, have been se- 
cured for the Record Office. They 
contain importaot materials for the 
lives of the Lord Chancellors, ^f whom, 
for literature. Lord Bacon was the chief. 

Dean Hook's ''Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury," vol. ii., is nearly 
ready. 

It has been whispered that a new 
Scott is to appear shortly in the rank 
of Scots novelists. 

John Forster (bom at Newcastle, in 
1812) is about to issue a revised and 
enlarged edition of " The Statesmen of 
the Commonwealth,*' in three volumes, 
the last of which is to be wholly de- 
voted to Cromwell. Milton is not in- 
cluded in his list! 



Cavonr 8 speeches are published. 

Elihu Burrit is expected tp be ap- 
pointed American Consul for Newcastle. 

The Hulsean Lecturer for the present 
year is the Rev. C. Merivale, B.D., of 
St John's College, Cambridge, author 
of " The History of the Romans under 
the Empire," &c 

The Professorship of Literature in 
the University of France has been con- 
ferred on M. Mezieres. 

"The Light and Shade of German 
Life" is a valuable antiquarian reper- 
tory regarding the manners and customs 
of Germany after the Reformation. Ita 
contents are culled iiom rare MSS. by 
Rev. Victor Richard. 

"A Manual of Hygiene,** from the 
pens of Drs. Letheby and Lankester, is 
promised early by Messrs. Blaok. 

Tennyson is to be illustrated in sculp- 
ture by Mr. Shakspere Wood, the artist 
of Evangeline and Gabriel, from Long- 
fellow's poem: " Elaine" will be the per- 
son represented from the "Idylls of the 
King;" and the "May Queen" from his 
minor verses. 

It is proposed to erect, in 1864, a '- 
monument to Shakspere in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

The " Life of Sir William Wallace, the 
hero of Scotland" (and of Miss Jane 
Porter), is to be written by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, author of biographies of 
Richard Person and George Fox. 

" The Institute " is to be re-instituted 
shortly. 

Sabathier de Cabres has issued a 
gossippy book entitled " Catharine II., 
sa Couret la Rnssie en 1772." Laurentie 
has published two of the four vols, of 
which his "History of the Boma^ 
Empire" is to consist; and Miehaud's 
"Biographic Universelle" has reached 
its thirtieth part. 

"A Class-book of French Literature," 
by M. Gustavo Masson, of Harrow 
School, is likely to be a good work for 
self-culture. 

We regret to announce the sudden 
decease, at the early age of thirteen 
weeks, of RoUn GoodfelloWy the young- 
est son of Charles Mackay 1 
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Bacon has called "Dispute the cluld of Eeason"; but the 
cultare of the critical faculty by Controversy has of late fallen into 
singular disrepute. The author of the Novum Organon proposed 
the institution of " a College of Controversies," but the idea has 
never been looked upon with a friendly eye. It has been held that 
Controvei^ has for its main object the spread of negations, the 
perplexing of simple questions, and the disturbance of weak minds ; 
whereas it aims, m reality, at the purification of our thoughts, by 
purging them of all that is found to be provably erroneous ; and 
16 meant to furnish a method and an opportunity of bringing 
opinions under the operation of a touchstone and test of their worth 
and verity. Controversy does not take its birth from the sceptical 
spirit, but in the inquiring one. Far from being a wrangling con- 
tentiousness, and an opinionative, self-satisfied anxiety to cavil, it is 
a reasoning and a reasonable exertion of human thought. It is 
not a dogmatic, but an examinative effort of man's ^* discourse of 
Season," and its object is not to acquire the capacity to affirm or 
deny, but to learn, to judge, and to Imow. It is not the mother of 
Doubt, but of Certainty. It is not — as it has been stigmatized with 
being — " the insanity of Dialectics,** but is a legitimate evolution 
of human powers resulting in copious reasonings and well-examined 
consequences — a manly and proper effort of an honest mind to dis- 
cover, amid the infinite variely of opinion, "What is Truth'*? 
Controversy has not for its object the general nonconformity of 
those who practise it to reputed and reputable opinions, but the 
general advancement of society in the power and practice of think- 
ing, in the task- work of reasoning, in the investigation of fact, and 
in tiie weighing of evidences ; so tnat traditions may be transfigured 
into faiths, opinions may become beliefs, speculations may result in 
knowledge, and even ^owledge itself become convertible into 
wisdom. Individual effort of thought in contradistinction to the 
tyrannous sameness — in creeds, politics, customs, literature, art, 
fashions, philosophies, tastes, and modes — ^which public opinion 
solicits and commends ; a rising up against the heartless, lifeless, 
stereotyped, formula-guarded, Chinese-quiescence sort of con- 
formity — which is, if not now-a-days imperative, at least, common — 
is, we oelieve, advisable and necessary. This seeks to train man to 
a miserable, collective mediocrity, averageness, similarity, and self- 
sameness ; that aims at making each man indeed himself s, veritable 
1861. 2 D 
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whicli certainties become attainable through reasoning. ^ BcMisoning 
is the whole power of human thought employed in judging and 
distinguishing between the true ana the false — ^the real and the 
seeming. It is essentially a critical exertion of thought. There 
can be no criticism without comparison of thought wim thought ; 
no distinguishing without the investigation and the perception of 
"difference ; no judging, unless there be difference calling for the 
exercise of the exegetical functions of thought, and necessitating 
the consideration of evidence, proof— the grounds and basis of a 
conclusion. The true province of reasoning is to prove, not to 
disprove. The latter is the work of that special application of 
reasoning which forms the subject of the present paper, and which, 
because it turns one thought against another, is called Controversy. 
This, again, if warmed and rendered intense and per-fervid by 
passion, becomes discussion, or grows into debate, or, mayhap, 
overshoots into contention, or £ivels into disputatiousness, and 
so becomes pettish, quirky,^ captious, cavilling, and carping. That 
Controversy is liable, like all human efforts, to abuse, is no all- 
sufficing ground for preferring or advocating the exertless passivity 
of blind-belief— is no good reason for that mental sloth by which 
we are made amenable to the sarcastic rebuke of the sage king, — 
"The sluggard is wiser, in his own conceit, than seven men who 
can render a reason** — ^is no just occasion for putting an ignominious 
brand and stigma on critical thought, or even on — as Tennyson has 
phrased it — " nonest doubt." To do so, is the perfection of cowardly 
malice. To assert roundly, as is sometimes done, that Controversy 
is merely or mainly the effort of a mind infected by a too great 
subtlety of thought, excited by an egotistical desire at once for 
novelty of thought, singularit3r of manners, and license in action, is 
an assassin's sophism — a stab in the dark. To say so, is to infuse 
a lie into social life, and to hint that a poisonous iudfection, ending in 
eternal death, taints the air which one breathes in the companionship 
of a thinking man. Nicknames are favourite instruments with the 
devil ; and it is at once a shame, a pity, and a scandal that other- 
wise g[ood men should think themselves justified in inventing and 
applymg such terms as seem to imply that the exercise of the chief 
and most precious of God*s gifts is an offence against its Giver. 
It has been gravely propounded, that as we live in a region of 
unfathomability, we should study acquiescence, and forswear critical 
reasoning, lest it should lead us to scepticism. We believe, as 
sincerely as any one can, that the sceptical is far from being a 
happy frame of mind ; that even looked at most favourably, 
scepticism is apt to dally with the truth, and to delay the true 
homage of the soul, — obedience to it; but of the philosophy of 
nescience, as a basis for faith, we have no high opinion ; and we 
really cannot follow the logic which teaches that because *' all that 
is known is, nothing can be known," we must fall back with more 
reverential awe and reliance upon faith and hope. We think, with 
Locke, that " it is of great use to the sailor to know the length of 
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his line^ though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the 
ocean"; and we beHeye that— 

" Though inland far we be, 
Oar sonla have sight of that immortal sea **— 

in which, thou^ faith may name for us our destination and haven, 
reason must guide us. Reasoning is, in our opinion, a social, moral, 
iind religious duty ; one which no man can or dare neglect, but at 
ius souls peril. In saying this, however, let us guard against 
being understood to approve of the doings of any one who may — 

^ With mattered hints confose 
The life that leads melodious days." 

With such an one we have no sympathy. That is a low and base use 
of controversial power which strives to shake a faith which inclines 
to right-doing, when the mind is unfitted to track the devious 
logic by whicn the soul isi brought within the mazes or meshes of 
doubt and disbelief. That is not scepticism — a waveringly con- 
scientious weighing and assaying of evidence; it is merely the 
dogmatism of ne&'ation. The genuine controversialist seeks flaw- 
less truth ; and uiat he may, as far as possible, fit himself to use 
^* the right of private judgment," he must educate and train himself 
to perceive clearly, to inquire zealously, to test thoroughly, to 
decide impartially, to determine honestly, and to guard against 
any biasing agency, either in himself or in the adyjuncts of the 
investigation. He must employ his reason in the pre-consideration, 
as well as in the re-consideration, of every subject ; and however 
much he may find in the belief of others which he may desire to 
controvert, he wiU be specially anxious to withhold himself from 
anything that woald subvert the truth or pervert the soul. In 
short, he must avoid all the trickeries of sophists, the evasive 
subtleties of partisans, and the bewitching ambiguities of the 
special pleader. In the free play and balance, the rich, full 
harmony and manliness, of his inteUectual life, he will feel a 
higher happiness than in the catch-brain semblances of thinking ; 
and he will know that a keen insight into the processes of right 
reasoning will soon enable the defender of any veritable thought to 
detect the imposture that may have been practised on him, and to 
e^ose the falsity and fallacy that is sought to be infused into his 
Tenective nature. Thus he will become careM in the conduct of 
his own understanding, and critically cautious in the expression — 
but chiefly in the mode of the arguing-out — of his opinions. 

It is the saying of an Arabian sage that " A man is wise so long 
as he seeks after wisdom ; a fool, so soon as he conceits himself that 
he has gained it ;" and the very word philosophy — which names the 
highest reach and the profoxmdfest research of thought — ^is not signi- 
"ficant of wisdom gained, but of the loving search for wisdom. In 
constant progressive activity of mind, in strenuous and xmtiring exer- 
tion of the thinking faculties, philosophy mainly consists; and Aris- 
totle has truly reasoned when ne says, *' If to philosophize is right. 
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we mtist pliilosopliize to know and do the rkht ;, if, to pliiLo8<^^uae 
is wrong, we must philosopbize to prove ihat it is so ; in either 
case, therefore, we must pnilosophize. All philosophy is contro- 
rersj; is a reasoning against something— against ignorance, mis- 
conception, error, misbelief or unbelief. Nay, is not every intel- 
lectual €lffort in Teality a controversy, a turning of the reasoning 
powers against the present limitations of human effort, aims, hopies, 
§ioughts, wishes, labours P Is not even geometry itself— -the oiily 
vlegMsttive and infallible science men can realize— a constant £glit- 
iiig of mind and energy against the mysteries of space, magnitude, 
and number, a controversy between human ihought and me great 
sphinx — Nature, who gives all gains through pains, if we may 
venture so to translate the Platonic phrase, Uav ijOoc Sid lOoc? 
Powers are only developed in proportion as they are exercised— as 
their energies are strongly put forth under the animating impulse 
of a purpose. With this aim in view, we have been placed in thm 
world for educative purposes, and the very efficacy of the instruction 
we receive depends on how our minds are brought into healthy and 
liabitual action from the love of the pleasant exhilaration exercise 
brings, and the delight experienced m the growth of our perscmal 
being. For the effectuation of these purposes, no better agency can 
be had than that of Controversy. It cultivates and inures us " to 
presence of mind, to dominion over our faculties, to promptitude of 
recollection and thought ; and withal, though animatmg emulation, 
to a perfect command of temper ; it stimulates also to a more attentive 
and profounder study of the matters to be thus discussed; it more 
deeply impresses the facts and doctrines taught ux>on the mind; 
and finally, what is of peculiar importance, and peculiarly accom- 
plished by rightly regulated disputation, it checks all tendency 
towards irrelevancy and disorder in statement by adstricting the 
difputants to a pertinent and precise and logically predetermined 
order in the evolution of their reasonings." * 

We have thus far attempted to explain, maintain, and defend 
the position of Controversy, not only as a superiatively noble, intel- 
lectual, gymnastic, and a commendable characteristic of thought 
and effort, but also as a justifiable educational agency, and a 
jiecessary and inevitable process in true life, learning, orpmlosophy* 
In so domg, we opine that we have made manifest the special need 
in pur age of the British Controversialist, and the peculiar virtue 
of its periodical issue and recurrence. We have not done this 
gratuitously or causelessly. In a recent tour, as well as frequently 
m our intercourse with the literary leaders of the age, we have 
found a wide-spread prejudice against our title and our aim — sb if 
our purpose were revolutionary and dangerous ; and many, for want 
of oue mvestigation, had quietly assumed that our periodical was , 
essentially: at variance with all that they regarded as tending to the I 
present and xdtimate welfare of mankind. In many cases we hscce \ 

* Sir WiUiftm Hamilton's " Dif cnMions on Philosopbj,** p. 680. i 
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sitooeeded m disabtismg men's minds of this prejudiced and pre- 
JQcUcial view by qnoting tlie personal character and position of the 
tfcmduotors of this Serial, and sometimes by arguments such as 
ab^Ose which fore^ and will follow ; but not in aU cases could we 
enee this rooted judgment from the breast. This prejudice we are 
moeh inclined to regard as the occasioning cause of manj of the dif- 
eultira which hare beset the path of the conductors of this Serial 
during the preceding twelve years. But, that in the face of tHs 
grave opposition, mostly originating in the minds of good men, and 
operating against it, tms Serial has been able to stand and with- 
stand the chances and changes of a neriod of varied and variable 
literary life perhaps un parallelled in tne history of Letters, is such 
proof of its vitaUty, that we need not say that the present paper is 
not got up as a re-echo of our prospectus, as a special pleading of 
ewp claim to public recognition and support, nor even as a protest 
agawst this unexaminuig adjudication on our claims and aims ; but 
as an efibrt to bring what we regard as the right view of Controversy 
belbre the mind, and in some measure to educate even our warmest 
supports to what we recognize as the legitimate position of the British 
Canireversialiit as an organ of £ree, full, and impartial discussion, 
wash, as exists nowhere else in literature — boimd to no partizan or 
seetariaa service, but seeking truth, and truth only in the love of 
it, and so, open to all forms of thought, but sworn to none. 

Be£[»se ecmekiding these remarks on a subject so much misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, we shall endeavour to offer a few words 
of suggestion upon 

Tke social ^uMity 4^ Controversy, « 

It has, unfortunately for British intellectuality, become an estab- 
lisbed principle of etiquette that we ought in conversation to avoid 
affid eschew all debateaole topics, and all subjects likely to lead to the 
ezpresBKm of any difference of opinion. Conversation is thus made 
to consist of a patchwork of indisputable and worthless remarks, or 
echoes and re-echoes of the same or similar sentiments. Debate is 
unfashionable,. and the honest expression of an opinion is unconven- 
tSimal. The ban of etiquette is put upon any attempt to make 
a right of way along all that wide range of thought in which the 
pesennial interests of the soul, the body politic or corporate, shoot 
up and grow, or in which the finest thoughts, speculations, and 
sentiments spring. Thought is confined within the small and un- 
important (»rcle of the in£sputable and the stereotyped. Thoudit 
is dungeoned, spee(^ imprisoned, and conversation deadened Tjy 
this preposterous rule, and British freedom singularly enoi^h com- 
pos and sanoticms ihe shackling of thought. And why is this? 
but beeause Controversy has been i^ost always, hitherto, con> 
ducted in an embittering and personal manner — m heat of temper 
and in hate of heart — ^not for the love of truth, or in the practice 
of ^raidifulness, but for the gratification of a love of victory, a 
desire to see our thought triumphant, a wish to make our souls at 
OBoe iht measwre and the mirror of- all truth. As an endeavour to 
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erade the effects of tlus egotism, which selfishly excludes discussion 
and precludes impartial inyestigatiou, that rule may not be alto- 

f ether unpraiseworthy ; but its effects are certainly detrimenl^. 
)oes it not truly lessen the educative influence of social conversa- 
tion, impede improvement, and deteriorate the ideal, as well as the 
utilities, of human speech F Can God have made us with such 
" large discourse of reason, to rust in us unused," to be employed in 
the utterance of truisms three thousand times stale, or common 
places which are scarcely even substitutes for true speech, but 
rather the dim, ghastly shades of those 

<« Thoughts that breathe, and words that born,'' 

,' to ^leh the human soul shoxdd give utterance, if speech is to be 
the expression of thought 1 Were we to employ speech rightly, the 
true usas of conversation would lead us glaaly to listen to and 
take part in the criticism and consideration of all opinions, — ^not as 
possessions of our own, or portions of ourselves, but as topics bear- 
mg in their heart of hearts our life's best interests, and, therefore, 
as subjects on which we cannot be too well informed. " As by the 
collision of flints, light, so by the collision of minds, truth is struck 
out;" and Controversy, duly limited and rightly used, whets the 
thoughts, animates the attention, quickens the perceptions, enhances 
the exertive power of those who engage in it. The dull, cold, sleepy, 
inane formality of conventional conversation is dissipated ; and liie, 
\i8efulne88, interest, and improveability are imparted to it. Were 
Controversy, as the full, free^ fair, honest, honourable, good-natured 
and intelligent search for Truth, to become the use and wont of 
men, were it made reputable, respectable, and fashionable, we might 
have again, but much more frequently and far-scattered, such con- 
versational meetings as a Johnson could delight in, i^ Burke shiure, 
a Goldsmith adorn, and a Boswell report, and occasionally even 
some approximation to those more famous "wit combats" which 
took place before the " Mermaid " was declared to be non-existent. 
Then might we see the features of Truth reflected in the face of 
Beauty, and honest manliness of thought partnered with the graceful 
sentiments of woman's soul; and conversation would become a 
sign and utterance of life, " like that which kept the heart of Eden 
green," instead of a symbol and semblance of death, as it now too 
frequently is. Then the right use of reason would not be stig- 
matised, as, in the eyes of the idol Etiquette, high treason against 
civility, urbanity, politeness, and good manners. 

Farther, on this point, we might easily venture to say more ; but 
we are anxious, before closing this paper, to notice another aspect of 
the c[uestion, and to submit for the consideration of our readers a 
few jottings upon 

The educative utility of Controversy. 

The correct employment of language, and the accurate use of 
thought, are among the most important of the results that education 
is calculated to enect. So to be able to express our ideas, that they 
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exactly (and neither more nor less) represent the whole contents 
of our tiioughts, is regarded as a priceless accomplislunent and 
power ; so to be able to think as to find Truth fayounng our efforts, 
and gladly, by her revelations, seconding our endeavours to make 
discoveries in the way of knowing and doing the right, is also 
reckoned a capacity and a privilege of no mean value. Controversy 
is a practical training in accurate thought and properly arranged 
and definite expression. The right statement of any case, the 
adequate definition of any subject, the fit and proper arrangement 
of the materials out of wnich arguments are to be framed, and the 
consistent and consecutive determination of the mode in which the 
topic may be best considered, are all valuable exertions of mind 
called into active and auxiliaiy exercise in Controversy. The atten- 
tive perusal of projperly conmicted Controversjr brings before the 
mind distinctions of thought and language, divisions and elabora- 
tions of topics which, at a first glance, coiud not strike or affect the 
untrained mind. By having one's observation quickened thus, the 
natural aptitudes of the mind are cultured into keenness and clear- 
ness, and hazily indefinite thoughts, 

" Like shapes of mist within a dim-lit wood,** 

wiU not satisfy, much less commend themselves to the intellect. 
The Controvenoalist , demands distinctness ; and unless he finds 
each idea, in the pure severity of perfect light, standing ri^dly and 
rightly distinguishable from all other ideas, he is dissatisfied and 
nnconvinced. He looks for proof before he believes, and he believes 
with all the greater intensitv and deddedness, because, he has 
examined and sought out his belief with earnestness, sincerity, and 
intelligence. This same thought we might follow out to wider con« 
sequences and farther reaches, but we hasten in closing to ^uote a 
thought which bears authority with it, and completely harmonizes 
Mnth our own views on the educative utility of Controversy. Sir 
William Hamilton says: — ''AU profitable study is a silent dis- 
putation, an intellectual gymnastic ; and the most improving books 
are precisely those which most excite the reader to understand the 
author^ to supply what he has omitted, and to canvas his facts and 
reasonings. To read passively to learn, is, in reality, not to learn 
at all." ..." He who reads to remember, does well .: to under- 
stand, does better ; but to judge, does best." * 

The foregoing thoughts appear to us to legitimate Controversy, 
to prove that it has a proper field in literature and life, to show 
that it is a wholesome and requisite exercise of thought, and to 
justify the conductors, the readers, and the writers of the British 
Controversialist in the belief that they are engaged in a good work, 
tending to the good of individuals, and the iSvancement of the 
iige. S. N. 

* ''Disoiisaioiis/' pp. 682, 688. 
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IS THE MOSAIC AGOOUNT OP THE DELUGE COJS^ 
SISTBirr WITH THE FACTS OF SCIENCE? 

l.VFIBafA.TiyB fiBFLY. 

To those who have irstcked ihe course of this «febfl(te, it k 
obvioos that ike Ain^ of ihe contro^aevsy is the use in Gbenesis cf 
naiyersal tenns. It is dimply this £aot which has made Hke Mo«aio 
accottnt at «.ll improbable. Sceptics hare ever insisted npon. a 
literal interpretation of such phrases as *' the whdle eeaih,* Ssc. $ 
cdder writers, beHernag in the inspiration of the whole Bibie, 
goierally took the same Ytaw ; and, exe^iting a few, all modesn 
students of the Bible have demanded that the same role of inlsv- 
pretation should be applied to sacred as to profane scripture. 

We have shown that the second of these three classes were, 
however, incouBistontly partial in the application of their rule of 
mterpretation. " Earth," acoordkig to them, in connection with 
tiie Deluge, means the globe ; in connection with the famine, in 
whidi Joseph is tiieiffreat hero of the story, meam only loracts ooa- 
tiffnous to £^(ypt ana Palestine 5 or, at most, only those countries 
wnich ^ere &own to Egyptians and Hdbrews. If Ameriaa and 
Australia, not 4x> mention otker parts of the 'WorM, ape inckided in 
the Mosaic Deluge, such writers ought to have tested their ptui€^»le 
by inckidiug American Indians and Australian 'aborigines MBong 
those of " all the comitries which came into Egypt to Joseph to buy 
com." The absurdity of snoh a literal rendering in the one eaee 
wm too obvious at ^any time; but it was only wh^ science opened 
the eyes of men, that its absurdity became apparent in liie other. 

For reasons unaccountable, unless on the ground tiiat the love of 
the marvdlous is so common to mankind, people imderstand a 
phrase in S^ptare on^i rule never applied to ordinary wovlni. We 
will give a few examples, which' any well-read person will kaiowmay 
be indefinitely multiplied. Gibbon, in one sentence, shows how 
tmiversal terms, sigrafyin^ a comparatively limited area, may be 
dted from Eosnan dassic hterature, thus : — ^theEomans ^'^penmtted 
themselves to despise, and somietimes forget, the outlying eountrm» 
which bad been Im in the enjo3rment of a baibarous mdenendenee ; 
and they gradually .usurped the Hoense of confoun<Hng me [Bomm 
monarchy with the ghbe of the earth"* This " license** is, he^w- 
ever, not peculiar to imperial Eome; Gibbon himself takes. it 
frequently, of which the following instance may suffice. He says 

♦ ** Dwdine and FaH,**^vol. i., p. 43. 



that «ack yeai* " during tibe Teign of >iru8&iaai is vsiaijsed k^ the 
repetition of earthquakes, of Budi duration, that GonstaiKtiiK^e has 
been shaken above forty df^s ; of «uch eEtent, that the shcK^ has 
been communicated to the wkoh mtnfaoe of the gflobe, or «t least »of 
the Boman empire."^ Thus Oibbon caught himself in the useKif 
a universal term, and qualified it in iA^ case 4 but in others lie 
leaves the common sense of his readers to correct sudi phrases for 
themselves, as, for example, — Grratian, "the valiant and modest 
youth, felt himself unequal to the support of a <»nkiiig w<»tLl>."t 
By "world," G-ibbon means simply a small part of Asia, «nd iHae 
«till smaller portion of Europe, embraced withm the limits of the 
eastern Eoman empire. 

Yon Banke, another historian of the first class, as acisiowkdged 
by Lord Macaulay, is constantly taking this "license." in sow- 
ing of the order of the Camaldoli, he observes,—" the reromiB 
introduced by these hermits spread tliemselves over the wmojJe 
WOELD."! This " whole worid * means only the area occupied by 
the Papal kingdom in the 16tli century, when a great part of it had 
either permanently or temporarily become OProtestant. Thomas 
Cairlyle is another writer who, in spite of his literary and religioiifi 
eccentricities, has placed himself among our standard EngHdi 
authors. To cite all, or even a large number of the instances in 
which he uses universal terms with !Boman "license," would requixe 
/all the space occupied in the British Controversialist by writers oti 
both sides of this debate. But take the following, and ^x pe^ 
Merculem, — "In this wondrous French Ew^olution, as in a Dooms- 
day j a WORLD has been rapidly . , . destroyed and engulphed."jg 
Consider the following extracts from the last page in his extraordi- 
nary work, and remember, that out of some eight hundred millimiB 
on the globe, there were but twenty -five millions in France, and tiint 
it is of this latter fraction in the throes of revolotion that Garlyle isB 
writing. " Yea, light rays, piercing, clear, salute the h^ivens— -lo, 
ihefy kindle it; their starry clearness becomes tis red hell fire 3 
Imposture is in flames, imposture is burnt up. One red sea of fere, 
wild-bellowing, enwraps the world; with its fire-tongue licks Itt 
the very stars. Thrones are hurled into it . . . ^the^^«in 
creation— fdl, all . . . This world is black cashes . . . Hie 
images all run into amorphous Corinthian brass; all dwellings ctf 
men destroyed ; the very mountains peeled and riven, the vaUeyls 
black and dead — it k an empty wc»rld ! ... Iscariot EgaHt^ 
was hurled in ; tiiou grim de Launay, with -thy grim Bastille^ 
whole kindreds and peoples— five millions of mtitually destroyiag 
m«i. For it is the end of the dominion of imposture . . . ana 
the burning up, with unquenchable fire, of fdl the gigs "that mre m 
theiEkBTH."!! 

♦ "Decline and Fall,** wl.^H., p. 412. f ^W3., ▼*!. iv., p. 41)0. 

t " History ef the Popes," vol. i., p. 174. 
§ " French Bevohitioii," vol. K., p. 288. '|| / JW., vol. ii., p. ^'^ 
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The condition of the Chinese, as to geographical knowledge, 
approximates, we assmhe, to that of the ancient Egyptians and 
Hebrews. If you converse, as we have, with a genuine, unsophis- 
ticated celestial, jovi will find that, in answer to your question as to 
the relation of Cfhina to the world, he will, with a piece of Indian 
ink, or whatever else may be at hand, describe a circle of tolerable 
extent, put a few dots outside its circumference, and add, that dot 
is England, and thai France, and that India, &c., and this circle, 
with Sil it circumscribes, is China! We see the Komans did the 
same, with a little less extravagance. We see that Carlyle sur- 
passes Chinese extravagance, but with neither Chinese conceit 
nor celestial i^orance. Now it was natural for Hebrew writers 
to speak of things limited in extent, in terms of universal signifi- 
cance ; not because they were Hebrews, or had Oriental imagina- 
tions, but because they were of the genus man. In the case of the 
Delude, again, Moses employs universal terms with much greater 
propriety than Gibbon, Eanke, and Carlyle do in connection 
with Eome imperial, Eome papal, and revolutionary France ; for 
the reason that the destruction by the flood was, truly and literally, 
the destruction of the human race ; whereas the fall of the Soman 
•empire was not " the sinking of a world ;" and the fall of royalty 
in France, and the slaughter, as Alison computes, of 1,020,000 per- 
sons by the guillotine and the sword, in the reign of terror, affected 
but a thousandth part of the human race. When these facts are 
taken in connection with '' Theophylact's " elaborate article on this 
phase of the question, one would suppose that no one could mis- 
understand the Mosaic account of the JDeluge. 

It is because on tlus general tendency of the human mind we 
Test our vindication of Genesis, that we regard the third negative 
article as an effort in an entirely wrong direction. While its 
author dismisses science as "not the teaching of fact, but the 
iiuman interpretation of fact " (p. 307), he assumes that his view of 
Scripture ana Scripture are identical. He " believes the Scriptural 
account of the Deluge " (ibid,), but he does not say what account. 
We have shown that there are different interpretations of the 
passage, and he does not pause to prove that the one he prefers is 
the true one. He insists on waiting till geological interpretations 
have become established. No one who has read our two articles 
•on the subject will suppose that we object to this advice ; but in all 
fairness, he should establish his interpretation of Scripture before 
he argues against science. He tells us that " words are more easily 
understood than facts " (p. 308). Let us test this statement by the 
<case before us. Men have had the " words" in Genesis for some forty 
centuries, and geological facts have come to light chiefly during the 
last half century ; and yet these facts are better understood than 
those words as explained by A. B. B. On the strength of a rule 
quoted (p. 306), from Whately's "Ehetoric," he observes, that 
** the word of God existed before science " (p. 308). While we, for 
one, should never dream of doubting this statement, yet we do 
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doubt tliat A. B. "R, knows what that " word " is. The question is 
not one between God's words and geological facts ; but between the 
theological interpretation of the one and the scientific interpretation 
of the other. With an inconsistency, of which the author seems 
in happ^ unconsciousness, he assumes that men of science may err 
in explainini^ Divine records on strata, but men of theology cannot 
err in explaining Divine records on parchment. A. B. K. seems 
even ignorant of the fact that there are various explanations of 
what inspiration really teaches of the Deluge of Noah. 

We regard the whole tone of the article as extremel]r prejudicial 
to the true interests of revealed religion ; so prejudiciiQ, that we 
find it hard to believe it was written with any other intention than 
to bring the Scriptures into discredit. To give some of our reasons 
for this harsh view — which we take because we, cannot help it — 
let the reader compare the paragraph on page 308 (beginning with 
the wOrds, " Science is an interpretative," &c., and ending on page 
309, line 11) with the following extracts from the article on the 
Deluge in the " Philosophical Dictionary." Voltaire commences it 
thus, — "We begin with observing that we are believers in the 
universal Deluge, because it is recorded in the holj Hebrew Scrip- 
tures transmitted to Christians. We consider it as a miracle; 
first, because all the facts by which God condescends to interfere 
in the sacred books are so many miracles." He then enumerates a 
number of physical impossibilities, purposely to show, on the 
strength of them, that no man can ever believe in Scripture ; and 
then closes with the words, "I admire ev<erything; I explain 
nothing." In this article, Voltaire and A. B. £. pursue exactly 
the same course ; and it is just possible they do not mean the same 
thing— to make Scripture ridiculous. For A. E. B.'s sake, we sin* 
cererjr hone that our impressions of his paper are not correct ; but 
for the sake of the Bible, we cannot withnold them ; for,, to say the 
least, it will be a curious fact if his article in the Controversialist, 
and Voltaire's, in the "Philosophical Dictionary," should cover 
almost exactly the same ground, and yet the K>rmer should be 
written by a sincere believer, and the latter by a sneering infidel. 
Meanwhile, our readers will learn this much from our reference to 
the patriarch of French infidelity, that the line of argument pur- 
sued in the third negative article, if vrritten with no sinister 
intention, is essentialh' unsound. For our own part, we had 
hoped that the race of authors who glory in setting science and 
Bevelation in antagonism had for ever disappeared; and it was 
with no little astonishment that we read such sentences as the 
following : — " I believe that the Mosaic account of the Deluge is 
inconsistent with the facts of science ; but then I also believe that 
that is * so much the worse for the facts ' " (p. 307). The sceptic 
will heartily quote these lines, with the alteration and addition of a 
word or two, — "I, too, believe that the Mosaic account of the 
Deluge is inconsistent with the facts of science ; but then I also 
believe that that is so much the worse for Christianity." 
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Am a ffeneral principle, it is trae l^at ''the burdei of proof' 
lies on die side of him who would dispute it," as quoted from 
Whately's '* Shetoric " in page 306 ; but if the Christian beHeyes 
that Bevelation is somethmg more than a series of propositions, 
whieh are to be discussed, and then dismissed— that upon its 
acoef4;ance or rejection depends salvation or perdition — the abstract 
principles of rhetoric and logic will not suffice him. He wiU 
descend from the hish ground of proud philosophy, which throws 
the burden of proof on sceptics, and tate the humble but more 
benevolent course of Christianity, which relieves erring mortals of 
every r^novable obstacle in the way of saving faith. The true 
Cbristian will take ^ the burden of proof upon ' himself, with the 
hope of taking the millstone from off the neck of the unhappy 
septic. 

We win dose our paper with one other observation. Throughout 
the third negative article A. B. B>. writes as if all geologists were 
sc^tios. Our read^s should avoid running off with such an 
impression. Will A. B. B. obligo us by enumeratiug the most 
enunent geologists of the age, and teU us which of them is a 
sceptic F He writes, again, as if the view of the Mosaic account, 
which is opposed to geology, is the one that is established and 
accented by theologians of me day. WiU he, then, make out a list 
of the most eminent expounders of Scripture during the last five- 
and-twenty or fifty years, and tell us which of them he follows ? 
These two lists or the men of geological science and of theology 
would alone be suffic^t to refute the principle on which he 
argues. SsDawicK. 

KBQATIVE BBPLY. 

Ik opening the negative side of this discussion, we quoted 
Gen. vu. 19, **AU the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
were covered." We contended that these words were intended to 
convey the idea commonly taught in the present day, and without 
which the cause and consequence of the Deluge seem to us a very 
debateable point. We objected to the common notion chrono- 
logically, etnnologically, meteorologically, &c. We were rather 
surprised to find our opponents arriving at a similar conclusion, 
disputing only owr authority. We must acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to "Sedgwick" for his admirable opening article in the 
affirmative, ana, at the same time, express our sincere regret at the 
tone of his remarks respecting us. We have frequently found the 
influence for good of opinions, with which we do not entirely agree, 
much lessened by the intrusion, here and there, of spleenish 
allusions. We feel inclined to doubt the sincerity of a man when 
he descends to personalitjr. We can hardly think of him as really 
contented with his views, if they contain not in themselves sufficient 
to disarm opposition. 

" Sedgwick " contends that we must " aeree to argue on a 
common and recognised basis " as to '< what interpretation of the 
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MoBaio aoeount of the Deluge we are to selectr as the bftsift of this 
discasnoB." We eontend ** that the existeiice <^ different yersioiis 
neeessarily implies that the aoeount itself is/' of neeessitj, in that 
sense ** an. enig^fu" Tet, hoiding this opinion, we soarccJj admit 
tha conolusion q£ our friend^ andj with hb article' be£GH*e ue, prefer 
rather to consider it, than^ at present, to " shift our premwes." Of 
course " Sedgwick " will (mly require us to ccmeider his interpret!^ 
tion as one of the many existing ones. We in ius^iee to ourselyes 
consider it requisite to state &aii our use of tiie< words^ " Mosaic 
account," must not imply our adhesion to that idiea of the author* 
sh^ We lihe the libeiul tone of portions- of pa«es 226', 227, We 
will not join in iha " charge of acconunodation. ' We are aware 
th&tfidliblt man of science have refuted their falMble predecessors 
on fidlible questions ; but " Sedgwick " is reasoning from these 

S remises respecting an "infailibLs giude^" We have- been con- 
emned for acting mus by manr ; and the question anses, if thk 
true "interpreta^on" of our mend ia only ;^et known to a lew, 
how many other mistaken renderings may be mi^seading thousands? 
If^ as our friend tells ua, " it be not unreasonable to aUow the men 
of science to change thear interpretations of the iaftseriptions Grod 
haa made upon strata in rocks^ it cannot be unfair to aUow men of 
exegesis ana hermeneutiea to confess that ih^ earlier inferences 
from what God has inscribed upon pardunent are untc^ble," we, aa 
itrseeme to us, are placed in a curious position re^>ecting that Book 
as a whole, a part of which, at least, he seems to consider as 
" infallibly correct." Here he ^aces the geologist, handling and 
descanting upon a piece of rock ; th^e the theologian, Bible in 
hand, explaiiung a text. The first may doubt, dispute, hammer, 
talk as unreservedly as he pleases ; if he is wrong, he haa done his 
best, his successors don't believe him, eternal punishment does not 
await his temeriW. But mark the position of the second. The 
firat has dealt witk matter ; but our theologian has to exercise mind 
upon mind. The book is written in one of the most disputative 
languages known. He must not " add thereto or take therefrom"; 
and whosoever "believeth not, shall be damned." The Book is 
** dictated by Gbd, word for word," or it is not ivMllihle, Belief 
is a question of eternal weal or woe ; and belief, if not a result of 
evidence, what is itP and evidence — ^what is it but the impression 
resultant from our consideration F And if our future rests on the 
discovery of true "interpretations" heretofore unknown to the 
wise, as " Sedgwick's " interpretation to men of old, how stands our 
theologian in 1861? and oh! still more needy of solution, how 
stand the men of " little learning " ? K we are not to look to " the 
men of exegesis " for explanation of " the facts of Scripture," and 
risk their "blunders," must we turn to "the account" for our- 
selves, and, possibly, " blunder " still more P Eemembering our 
Mend's suggestion that " sacred matters entail most serious 
responsibilities," — did " earlier divines " dismiss the Mfilment of 
Gen. vi. 13 " as of minor importance" ? Although we may reaaon 
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after " Sedgwick," and no farther (if possible), we must not consider 
"apparently irreconcileable statements in Grenesis " as ''proof that 
that account is not infallibly correct," because " ^e same 
difficulties " beset the student of nature's laws ! And a^^ain, we 
would question whether the exercise of mind upon matter is an 
apt pandlel to the sinner reading " what Qod has inscribed upon 
parchment." Our friend grew warm when we numbered the 
" authorized version " of G^en. vii. 19 with the " traditions of old "; 
yet, if we come to the same conclusion as Murchison and others, we 
may consider it "the traditional interpretation of that account." 
" Sedgwick" seems to us to admit much, if we are "to abandon 
traditional interpretation, which geology has shown to be false." 
He quotes the text. Gen. vii. 19, and says, "Here earth does not 
necessarilY impl^r the globe." We conclude he does not consider 
" all the nigh hills that were under the whole heaven " to im^y it 
either. He quotes Gen. xli. 54 — 56, &c., concluding, "^These 
instances show that the Hebrew or scriptural idiom was mis- 
imderstood, and universal terms were mistaken, in the one case of 
the Deluge," Ac. Now, G^n. vii. 22 says, " All in whose nostrils 
was the breath of life, of all that was in the dry land, died." We 
must, pro tern,, set geology aside, lest we be considered of the 
accommodation accusers; and we ask "Sedgwick," Is this latter 
verse a mistaken universal term P If not, what authority has he 
for concluding a different interpretation just P Why, if " all the 
hills" mean not all in the one case, must "all in whose nostrils" 
mean all in the other P "No," says our Mend; only "such a 
number of the animal kingdom as would be found in the sphere 
occupied by the existing race of man" iStill we lack one thing,— 
the authority for this "interpretation." It is required by us at 
least, ere we can believe Gen. vi. 17, " dictated by God," to have a 
partial reference. This partial Deluge and partial destruction does 
away with some difficulties, only to create new ones. The Polar bear 
is saved without Noah; but are we " thorough-going " if we suggest 
that in the same way some human beings might liave escaped P We 
think we have equal authority to our friend for our supposition. 
If geology can now maintain the /'all" of the past to oe "tra- 
ditional respecting the globe, may not the ethnology of the future 
attain a similar position respecting its inhabitants r We are told 
that Gen. vii. 19, 20, " literally interpreted, states nothing but what 
geology shows has taken place, more than once, in the history of the 
globe. We will inquire further, for our own satisfaction, whether 
geology records that " all the high hills under the whole heaven 
were covered," at one time? "We must have overlooked it, for 
"Sedgwick" does not tolerate difference of opinion. We think 
those who maintain the " infallible" idea of the authorized version 
should note his admission, that " without the aid of modern science, 
the Mosaic account would have continued to be misunderstood.**- 

We turn now to the second question respecting the "facts of 
science." " Sedgwick" seems to imagine inmllible men of science. 
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tliat he may prove none are really so, and to portray " facts of 
science" as though we did not receire them in a conditional sense. 
We think men of even average ability only accept these " facts" as 
the conclusions from what is known so far ; and the knowledge that 
is endorsing or refuting past ideas proves discovery to be but in its 
infancy ; so that we should have been contented had the question 
for discussion been worded, " What is at present considered the 
* fects of science* P " but we think this is understood by all our 
readers. Much discussion would have been saved had '* Sedgwick" 
given us his authority for saying " this is figurative, that is literal." 
As we^ consider his by far the most important treatment of the sub* 
ject, we pass on to his comments upon our opening article. He will 
see that our limits and the matter before us compel brevity. Here 
our friend forsakes bis methodical course, and draws some rash 
conclusions. Surely venomous e xpr ession, too, might be dispensed 
with in defence of "religion.'* Whi^ and how does "it follow that 
the book of Genesis is a fabulous history," if we prove that the 
writer considered the Deluge xmiversal P A mistake in one pago 
does not prove the next page incorrect, still less the whole book r. 
it does prove the author fiQlible, and that we think is shown by 
many passages in Genesis. Unless "Sedgwick" explains what he^ 
means by "rejecting the Bible altogether," we can only consider- 
this a rash conclusion. When we remind him thau wo hold 
" inspuration a reality, infallibility an absurdity," he may, perhaps r. 
in his cooler moments, more truly comprehend our position. The* 
estimate of our task we require not from our friend ; we think his 
at least as difficult as our own. He does not tell us whi/ we ** mttsi^ 
prove the whole New Testament to be unworthy of belief, before wo 
can show that the Mosaic account is incredible." " Sedgwick " has 
not yet proved that he has the "Mosaic account," and until this is 
done, we trust he will pause in his career. 

He has much yet to do ere we need consider the extreme to which 
in a few lines he would drive us, and he may in future have an 
opportunity of doing it in this Magazine, and then we think he will 
find us quite ready to deal with the (questions he puts to us. Mean* 
time, we are personally indifferent oi his numbering us, as our time 
is sacred only to opinions. We suggested reform in manner hope- 
fully ; we find our friend amongst the theological dragoons. Our 
" inexperienced " thinkings are before our readers, we are content 
to abide by impartial conclusion. We will for the present decline 
to "read Whately's objections," and re-read " Sedgwick's" second 
article instead. He discovers for us "another" difficulty respecting 
the " universal tradition " of a Deluge, such as he pictures. Now 
we have even in modern times instances of exaggerated narration 
of important events ; we don't dispute that there have been great 
Deluges, and we admit that one may have been greater than any 
before or since, and we think it quite reasonable to make much 
allowance for the magnifying medium common in olden times. We 
think there arc instances where ** all " the enemy, flocks or herds, 

1861. 2 B 
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liaye been killed or taken, and some little time after we find rMorded 
ia the same Old Testoxrient tkat liie remotiidtfr anffered the same 
misfortune, Le,, killed twiee; whf may not we take *^the whole" 
llLuman race in this " fi^^urative " sense? We do not dis^ite ^ 
aimilarity between the Chaldaic and Jewish records of dus erent, 
but we are not jet satisfied that the latter did not copy from the 
former. " Sed^^wick " acknowledges Manel&o and Plato as reccn^diog; 
the Egyptian idea of a unvoertal Peluge. One of the *' striking^ o(»n- 
eid^ices" between Deucalion's and Noah's Bduge is that Olnurted 
refers to the former as a ''universal" idea, and our '^ autiiorijsed 
Tersion " gives the latter the same prominence. Ovid says :— 

"Now seas and earth were in confusion lost; 
A world of waters, and without a coast." 

This was '' universal," we should surmise. The Chinese give a more 
rational account than " Sedgwick " seems to acknowledge ; in the 
** Chow-King," we read, " xu, the king, led the people from the 
plains to the high grounds, and then organized a body of workmen, 
who were empfoyed in draining the land." Now this is all the 
*' Peluge " alluded to by the Chinese, and they date it 523 years 
before that of Noah, and make no mention of the "Mosaic** 
Deluge. Was not our friend hasty in rendering the Chin€»e 
account as covering " the tops of the highest hills, reaching to the 
heavens" ? The Hmdoos have more than one tradition of a Deluge, 
but Satyavrata, if we mistake not, is said to have survived a 
*' universal" Deluge. The Mexican Coucox, and his wife Chiche- 
quetzel, the same. We then conclude that it is yet undecided 
whether these traditions refer to one and the same Deluge ; 1^ 
tradition, that one Deluge " swept away the whole human raee," is 
not universal, and if it were so, it would be a point meriting dis- 
cussion whether that proved " that all these nations have, as stated 
in Gren xi., sprung from one common stock." 

"Sedgwick" favours us with a momentous paragraph on the 
benefits that have accrued to the world through the existence of 
what he would, we suppose, term "infidels;" and again, but for 
writers having a minimum of geology and a maximum " of ill-will 
:against Christianity, the Mosaic account would to this dm have 
^een defaced by the glosses of mistaken commentators." Strange 
dependence for such a book ! Judging by the expressions of many 
of its defenders, we should imagine that its professed mission has 
been overrated, if our friend is correct. We did not adduce question- 
able authorship as proving inconsistence with geology, but partly 
as an excuse for the mistake in the "account," and partly as a 
necessary statement of our position respecting the ^[uestion. 
"Sedgwick" tells us of Hayemick's certainty respecting this 
authorship. Professor Havernick says so ! Well, we say Professor 
Newman says otherwise; what does the "say" amount toP As 
we think our reasons good for referring to the topic, we mav say, 
jOeirther, that we dispute Mosaic authorship, because " the autaor <^ 
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^ BeAtateueh'^ ^o^^ noi *^w»eri; liimtelf to l)e Mosm." Dr. 
Pavidgon sajs : ^ " Delhe^, Kurtz, I^ohick, Heepfeld, BwM^ 
Knobel, Bleck, Gbsemus, Belyelle, all deny that Moses wrote tha 
fiTe books, or the greatest part of them. W here are the Hebraists 
who can be named in comparison with these P " We do not belkre 
that any erery-^day man would write of himself as we find KumW 
xii. 8 ; and this our Mend would have us belieTB was written by 
Moses of himself. We do not believe that a mem oan write an 
account of his own death and burial, Deut. xxxiv. But the question 
6f authorship is rather ext^isive ; we merely dwell upon it that 
to enumerate a few '* components of the * we,* " If our friend will 
consider the question farmer, we may at some future (^portunitjr 
deal more largely with the matter. We are ready at any time td 
do so in the p^es of this Magazine. We only stipulate that ikiB 
question be ke^ in view, rather than opportunities be taken for 
usdess sneers. . 

It b not sufficient for our readers that Havemick or Graves says 
9omethinff opposed to our view. We shall for our own satislkctioa 
seek for nieir reasons, as it is just possible they may contain some- 
thing different to the many we have met, and considered refuted. 
We still are of opinion that Egypt was a great and powerful king^ 
dom when Abraham visited it, and we imagine our readers will agree 
with us when they consider the histori(»il narrative in connectioii 
with it. If ^* Sedgwick ** will substitute argument for false con* 
elusions respecting ourselves, he will save space. He gi^es us ilo 

Sroof that it was not what we stated it to be. He anords us no 
ata for how any branch of Noah's family could pass into the negro 
form in so short a period as that we referred to. He gives us no 
authority for his selecUon of ** universal " terms, his statement is 
not suffici^it for us. But he sees some hazard in the question 
when he says, "The aeoount is as difficult as that of the temple 
built by Solomon, and nothing certain can be gathered from 
it." Our readers may imagine the extent of the difficulty, when 
we remind them that 158,600 men were employed twenty ytsxB in 
building this temple, which was but thirty yards long and ten 
wide ! Perhaps Sedgwick is hasty in extending " the skylight " 
" from one end of the ark to the other." He is hasty respecting 
our remarks upon the " clean and unclean " division, and as he 
gives but a supposition in reply, we pass on. It is common amongst 
me orthodox indirectly to K>rbid thinking. We consider thought 
hunted down and branded, and starved into seeming what it is not| 
only half-existent. Thought, free, unfettered thought permitted, 
and utterance refused, or insulted by mean imputation, is to concede 
. only half of our mental rights. We may, in closing, inform 
our severe friend that this Magazine is not the only one in which 
we publish: the Editor can judge, from what we have written, 
whether we contribute " simply because we may" and if we 
thought he had this impression, we should be penning our lait 
artick £Enr tiie " dmtroversialist" 
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** Theophylact *' is amusingly panonie in his stTle. When he 
tells US we " believe in ihe mfallibility of science/ he makes the 
oommoa omission of first telling us what he means by the t^nns 
he uses, and so prevents ns meeting the statem^at— and we 
•* endeavour to invalidate the entire "Word of God : " — really we 
shall be something, ere long, if we take our " oompcments ' as 
they are thrust upon us ! Thus so our friend goes on to show us 
that Genesis does not mean what it says, but what he says. Then 
** llieophylaot " (luckily, perhaps) flees from himself to a discus- 
sion between the E«v. Brewin Grant v, ** Iconoclast," where we 
have ** an amusing, but supposed account of the *' Deluge, " together 
with the animals " destroyed. The one idea of this article by our 
friend is that of " Sedgwick," that the writers of Genesis did not 
mean " universal " in one verse, because they do not in other verses. 
If, in an " Infallible Book," certain words are to be understood 
universdly here and partially there, we require an Infallible Guide 
to their interpretation ; — none of the writers on the affirmative sup- 
ply us with this. If " universal terms " mean " only a very la/rge 
amount" why may not *• all" men destroyed mean "a very large 
amount " of them only ? ** Theophylact ' would seem to consider 
Genesis a human composition, when he speaks of the ** writers " 
not knowing that Australia, &c., existed. The " short and easy 
method of reply, which will require a long and difficult effort to 
escape," will require " a long and difficult effort " first, to furnish 
authority for the supposition : the fact of this version squariDg with 
modem *' Infidel " ideas of it will not alter the idea that existed 
in the mind of the old writers. If we consider ** all " to refer to 
** where man then was," we are at liberty to so interpret other 
passages, and stay the process we know not where. Our friend 
concludes with that decrepid but fashionable cry, *' answered a 
thousand times over ; " — it saves time and trouble, we know, to use 
it. We conclude by expressing ourselves content that we stand 
side by side with our opponents, and let the unbiased reader esti- 
mate the amount of truth we utter. M. 



AEE THE EESULTS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
USrSTRUCTION SATISFACTORY? 

AFFIRMATIVE AETICLE. — IV. 

A BECENT number of Fraser*s Magazine has a paper, " Concern- 
ing some men of whom more might have been mad«," and the 
illogical article of your desponding contributor, F. G. (pp. 190 — 93j, 
induces us to believe that he belongs to that already too numerouiT 
class of our fellow-men ; however that may be, the subject under 
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eonstderation is fkr too momentous to be treated in the off*]i«nd 
style of wkioh we are about to complain. 

We shall endeaTOur to expose the fallacious premises upon which 
F. G. constructs an article alike fanciful, pointless, ana illusory. 
We certainly did not expect that, in the first Negative Article on 
this subject, the writer would coolly mis-state the original question* 
ttnd presume that the readers of the British Controversialist would 
be satisfied with simple assertion, founded upon a twisted rendering 
of the subject, and entirely unsupported by evidence. 

F. G. opens with a few vague, unconnected sentences, proceeding 
then with unprecedented efirontery to lay down his case thus : — *' "& 
is our duty to inquire, why it is that in the aggregate success is tike 
exception?" a very easy way, forsooth, of tuspensing srith ar^- 
ment. We suppose that if F. G. had opened the subject precedmg 
this rare specimen of lo^cat acumen, viz. : — ^Are the l^oles justified 
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independence." After this little fiight we are of course prepared 
for such neat statements as the lollowing: ''In the first place, 
teachers as a whole are not what they profess to be ; " we hope not, 
if F. G. is to be taken as a specimen—and, as if to add insult to 
injury, he meekly remarks, " this is a bold but not a harsh asser- 
tion -*by no means harsh, to assume the wholesale hypocrisy of 
about 360,000 fellow-labourers. F. G. mav well admit the bold- 
ness of the statement ; for he must be a bold man indeed who would 
venture to make the charge, even supposing he had proved their 
** success to be the exception." Still worse — " if then, we find that 
a large proportion of our teachers are unfit for their work, how can 
we expect successful results P " F. G. is surely in possession of 
statistics that would be of service to the Sunday School Union, and 
me advise him to send them to head quarters for publication. We 
shall only trouble our readers with two other quotations, illustra- 
ting the slippery style of F. G. ; as specimens of doubling, they are 
inimitable. 

" It now rests with us to examine the actual known results. The 
possible results do not belong to the question " (we infer, then, that 
the impossible results are more likely to have intimate relation 
-thereto). After this we expected something definite and explicit ; 
in fact, we looked for the promised " actual known results ; " we 
are told instead, " the resuRs then appear about ; ** here follow a 
few empirical difficulties, the chimerical quality of which sufficiently 
indicates their probability. 

As a fitting climax to the vacillating petulance of the entire 
article, F. G. concludes his unique tirade of pitiM grumblings and 
abuse, by discovering that he has not proved the point at issue, 
eokd retires abruptly to mak^ way for an essay bearmg the appro- 
priate title, " Fsed Up." 

Now, F. G. must loiow that it is altogether beside the mark to 
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Mg9tmkBiie <ni the^rapposed causes of «a unsuppoHsd allegati^a d 
want of success, and to add, by waj of iiiakeveiglLt» a Uai of ih$ 
artifieial disquali^ations of certain uaaginarj teaMmw* 

As, then, we. have nothing — acc(»diiig to tbe known laws of de¥al# 
«M;o reph to in F. G/s artide, we will yeAture to offer a ie0t 
reasons for supporting tlie affirmative, thoagh this will be 



to be a task snffidently difficult by all who hare read &e aUe 
aarttide-of A. B., an ariicie in every sentence ftdl, dispassionate* aad 
oonclusiye. 

We believe, then; that the results of Sunday school instmction 
Are satisfactory, so far as they can be ascertained; and where is tbe 
Bsan who will presume to say that there are not, so to epeak, «»» 
^onsoiatu vsults of the instruction received by youth — ^in n^uoiheed 
aad old age — " bread cast upon Uie watas, that has appeared after 
awnydays"? • 

How many an emigrant in the far off wilds of Australia reoaUs 
to fiiittd the teacher of hk boyhood, whose every lineaaaent is pho«> 
t(^H^aphed in his inmost soul, and during the long wintry ni^ts of 
Irearisome solitude, or it may be still more wearisome sod^ky, hii 
words are treasured up as jewels, and memory's ledger is posted 
wi^ a miser's care, ana some treasured mem^ato of parting affise^ 
<aon is again w^t over ; then it is that haif^smothered conviction* 
are awakened, and ihe heart of man, rendered exquisitdy sen«tive 
to sacred emoticms by the recollections of h<nne scenes* warms into 
ht^venly aspirations, and the zephyrs from abore waft bade a reei» 
jDTOoative welcome, and the reooromg angd chroi^^ the new birtk 
in the Lamb's book of life ; and there is no other ckronicle of it» for 
the teach^ has long before gone to his reward. 

How many &om i^e trenches before Sebastopol ptoekomed, im 
lieroie accents, and still more noble deeds^ the saibsf&etory results of 
Sunday school instruction. 

How many poor, wretched fallen ones have been led to Jesv» im 
atddle life, who scorned the teacher's friendly warning, and wkose 
subsequent career caused heartf^t grief. 

How many of our most acceptable ministers and mnsioBaxie* 
have acknowledged that to 1^ Sunday sdiool al<»e are t^ey 
inclebted for tiiat knowledge whidi, blessed of God, has made tbraa 
what th^ are. 

TMs is not idle assertion, and that teacher is to be pitied wkose^ 
limited expmenee does not include some such instances. Wd diO 
not pretewd to say that ^ resists are so satisfactory^ tiiat teaeliera 
ttiy Md their ams, and relax their efforts. By do meaaa* tb^ 
moment that degree of satisfaction is attained, the deatik4aiell of 
tmr pronperity is mounded ; btt w6 do say, that of all insjbiituitions 
^ttviag for tlieir ol^^ct the spread <^ the tru^ as it is in Cknit)(. 
the Sunday school is the last of which it can be said, ''its reaulto. 
are not satisfactory ; " it stuids out amons^ kindred iastitntwaM. 
like James's " Anxious Inquirer," amon^ other aids to the DirisM 
We, and wiUi its many^haiided benevdence supplies the 0<ml> 
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Irangry child of ignorance and sorrow with that bread which 
never perisheth. 

The i^BBoltB of Sunday 8el»>ol insimcftion not satisfaotory P 8ns- 
paad its opemtioiis for a single year, and the effect will be felt to 
tlie end of the earth, and My years will not overtiJce the awfdl 
tide of imekeeked iniquity, wluoh would stream forth from our 
polluted alleya. Yes, Sunday school teachers, take encouragement 
mm the fact, that though joa may not be penmtted to know th^ 
result of your toils, that your teadiings are engraven where they 
will e^rer remain ; learn to rejoice in the success Si others as a part 
ci yosr aveoess. How do you know, but that you were instru^ 
BMBftal in sowii^ in the young heart of a boy in your dass thosa 
seeds whidi, watered and nourished by a senior teacher, resulted 
ten or fifteen years after in his conrersion to Qod? Time may 
wear from the monumental marble impressions made with a pen of 
■te^ but can ner^ erase impressions made upon the soul. The 
renikB of Sunday school instruction are, we believe, satisfactory^ 
eccactly in proportion as the teacher (in humble depend^ice upon 
Qod) mtends them so to be. ; and he is the most successful teacher 
who works hardest, and leaves the consequences in the hands of 
his Lord and Master. 

As well might it be said that the results of the efforts of the 
-police for the detection of crime are not satisfactory, so long as a 
single unoonvicted felon is at large ; but remove the police, and 
what will be the result? — even so with Sunday school instruction^ 
take away this powerful social barrier, dispense with the services 
of this- noble army of moral deteetives, and l^ousands of little 
Arabs are let loose upon society, without the all-'powerful restrami 
of eaidy religions traimng, which in many cases is the only restraint 
to whieh they sm sulsjec^d. 

If we often &id ourselves governed by habits formed when we 
were olnldren, it is only fair to coaelude that the same holds good 
with regard to the sdiolars under our care. To affirm that the 
results <^ Sunday schocd instructioa are not satisfactory, is to a£Brm 
that Qod is unfaithfol, who hath promised to bless every effort 
pnt fortii to serve Him ; is to affirm that when oar Saviour said, 
''Suffer little children to oome uuto me," He meant no^iufir of 
the kind : or that the wise man was mistaken when he said, '^ Irain 
iq» a «hild in the way he should go, and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it." 

The result of Sunday school instructbn will never be published 
until that great day when the complete and triumphant r^ort shall 
be given in ; and as " the last sand faUs from the glass of time," 
ihe imMb company of teadiers and scholars shall take their plaoes 
on the right hand of the great white throne, with little fear that it 
shaU then be said the remits of Sunday sehool instruction are not 
miis&i^ory. We are surely in quite as hopeful a position as was* 
the great'hearted St. Paul, when he '' thanked God, and took 
oouna^." T. H., Jmr^ 
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NEGATITB ABTICLE. — IV. 

. We consider the results of Sunday school operftUons to be 
unsatisfactory. People generally have been in the nabit of expect- 
ing large benefits to the world from an institution which, by itself, 
never can be capable of producing any great impression on i^he 
mass of ignorance and poverty with which it has to contend. Too 
much has been expected from Sunday teachings to the pooler 
classes. The establishment of these schools in our land, whilst 
calculated to render important benefits to society, as an auxiliary 
to other educational efforts, can never be destined to leave a durable 
impress on the annals of our country's advancement, if other agencies 
are not brought to bear on the attainment of those social and 
religious ends which every Sunday school teacher desires aft the 
reward of his labours. The fact is, that a lar^e proportion of those 
who attend our schools never receive any daily instruction, either 
at school or at their homes ; consequently, all tlieir hope of deriving 
mental improvement or religious knowledge depends on what the 
liberality of our Sunday school management supplies. Amongst 
the middle and upper classes of society we should look for lime 
learning from a youth who attended his school or college but one 
day out of seven, the other six being devoted to totally opposite 
pursuits : so with the child of poor parents, who is kept away from 
all daily instruction during tne week, we shall looE in vain for 
satisfactory results, if they be expected to flow merely from attend- 
ance on the sabbath class. That any amount of devotion to his 
work on the Sunday, on the part of the teacher, whilst this state of 
things continues, can produce any lasting good on the majority of 
boys, we cannot believe. The reason why the greater number of 
scholars attend a Sunday school at all is, probably, that they are 
sent by their parents as an accommodation to themselves. That we 
are right in designating the results of Sunday school teadbing bs 
unsatisfactory, we think may be readily proved. The primary- 
object of Simday schools has been to impress the minds of the 
young with a conviction of their ruined state as sinners^ — in short, 
to educate the soid. Their mission has not been to humanize, but 
to christianize — not to socialize, but to convert. The scholars have 
been especially taught to keep holy the Lord's day, and, by precept 
;and practice, have been impressed wiUi the duty of attendmg the 
house of God with regularity. What do we find to be the results 
.of all this training on the two millions of scholars who every year 

/.are in attendance, when they cease to attend our schools P In the 
great majority of cases they habitually absent themselves from our 

, churches and chapels, and there is little in their moral conduct and 
social elevation to mark their superiority over their fellow-workmen 
who have never attended a Sunday school. Thus we have this 
anomal^r, that whilst in no other country is so much spirituAl 
instruction given to the children of the labouring class, in no other 
country is that class so alienated from the ordinances of religion; 
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and it cannot be said that only a small portion of the adult labour- 
ing classes hare passed through a Sunday school in tlieir early 
years. That there are many instances of the happiest effects 
resulting from the labours of devoted teachers is quite true, but 
with a xar^e class of scholars the only apparent good aclueved by 
their attending a Sunday school is, that they hare learned, more or 
less, the art of reading. This, and the general improvement in the 
manners of the people, may assuredly be placed to the credit of 
good influences deriTed fiN>m Sunday schools. In speaking of the 
eomparatiyely small permanent results of Sunday schoql instruction, 
we must not conceal the iMit, that everything in the position in life 
of the class amon^t whom our work hes is against us. There is 
poverty in their midst, which is not only a serious evil in itself, but 
it tenfls to the ag^vation of every other ; and we need not look 
forward to much improvement in this respect. Again, their low 
social condition, the ignorance and want of sympaunr on the part 
of their iMurents with any efforts for the boiefit of their children, 
is proverpjal. 

With all these untoward circumstances to overcome, we take a 
dark view of the future education of the poor. When parents 
become impressed with the duty of sending their children to a ^ood 
day school, until they reach the age of fourteen, and have the ability 
to act according to their wishes, then may we expect the Sunday 
school to exert its proper influences for good, with no impediment 
to its highest objects, saving the natunu antipathy of the human 
heart to attend to them. Man is a progressive being, and we may 
not expect to build him a christian character, that will withstand 
the temptations of the world, unless his whole nature has been 
educated. The object of Sunday schools is not a secular object, 
but a religious one ; still, if the secular has been totally neglected, 
and remains so after the hoj enters the Sunday school, we mar 
expect that any good planted in his mind, whilst in that state, wiu 
fare no better than dia the seeds, mentioned in the parable, which 
"fell upon stony places, where they had not much earth: and 
forthwith they sprung up, because they had no deepness of earth ; 
and when the sun was up, they were scorched ; and because ihey 
had no root, they withered away." 

That Sunday schools are improving is no doubt true, as affirmed 
by A. E.,-— and the establishment of week evening classes is a step 
towards supplying the deficiencies of secular learning; still it is 
doubtful if these writing and arithmetic classes succeed to a con- 
siderable extent in improving the pupils who attend them, coming, 
as they do, direct from iJie £rty workshops, and with bodies worn 
out with their daily toil, l^t the character and abilities of the 
teachers is improvmg, we believe ; but, notwithstanding that, there 
is no doubt that half the teachers in most schools are not adapted 
for their work. In fact, su<^ is the lack of teachers for classes, 
that any who offer, or can be induced to attend, are gladly accepted, 
irrespective of their qualifications. 
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MiMhtmiy ba^deseby a taachar ini>te»iiM|g Irimsitf ia'itytlitwg 
tfaftt tendi to the welfare of those who ftynR lus dbw; and nuuvf 
teachers would dofar TfH>T» ia this res^peet than ike^ now do, if it 
were net the oastom to be co aflt a at ly ehaagii^g aeholAn from eae 
elass to an^tiisr, so that the teaefaer loses his interest ia. the liit«« 
welfare of his .boys^ and he fails to gain thrar affeetioas, ea whaeh 
depends his only chonee of -doing them permaaMit sendoew 

l^rhapsi where in^^Y^oent is most aeeded in Sandar sehool 
manaffemeoit is in the want of effort to retain in oonaeetUm in& 
oar sdaoolSi or places of wodtship, those who haye been sei^end yeara 
in the school, and whek>are a^ to feel <hat they can veoeiYe no 
forther: adyantages by. gemwinnig, and eenseqnently ibrsafce thesr 
teachers at tiie important age, when their charasters fer Mlla 
beoome finally fixed and determined. IL^iB. 

ATTIEliATIVE AETICLB.— V. 

TtSis question stxtices boldly at a system of reltgiotts instni6ti<» 
which has hitherto been regarded as an essential agent in the eaaao' 
of intelleotual and moral progress. A^ inrestiffation eonoemine the 
efficiency of this system demands the most candid and nnpvejndiead 
deliberation. 

At the outset we are bound to confess that the qnesiaon preeenta 
peculiar diffienlties. To arrire at a proper oonelosion as to the 
lesults of such an instituticm as the mtnday sdiool, nothiag short 
of undeniable proof will suffice; and although sufficient eyidsaoe 
exists to verify the assertion tiiat those results are eatisfiM)tory, it is 
Still of so unoomsiML a charaeiter -that muoh difficulty is ezpenenoed 
in brineiag it to bear on the point at tssne. We hope^ hMrefwr, t» 
aeoomplish this by considerii^^^ 

First. T^ otei qf ike Sunday €ohool-^w)Ack 931 inilwAaai to be 
the religious inetruetion of the jronag, and.nK>Be ipartieularly <^ tib* 
ohildren of the working classes. That sttoh require mend trakunip 
cannot be denied; and the question tha»f<H?e arises. Who ia to 
oonTey the deeired instmetiott P Pnmasily this^uty devohFes upo& 
the heads of families ; but, alas ! the workiag man baa, in^ too mnay 
eases, be^i himself negleoted m his cfaildhc^ and is.quite nnaUe 
rightly to discharge the obligations resting up<m him as a parent. 
Sesides, not one m a thousand ean do se. A weU-^neaaing but 
i^porant man may new and again .beooms sensible to the responai^ 
bility of his poeinen, and bbginto conf«rse with his oh^dien en 
eternal things ; but the task is quite foreign to his nature, and so^i 
becomes an actual burden to boih teaehmr and tanght. Sadi 
parents, though they tsaanot ins^Mrt instruction in this.£ape, atiiye 
to do it by eiam|Mle ; but gref^ as the effect of ezan^le ia» it falls 
£Mr short of what is rtmnred. Some reoogmced institution is neeea- 
sary to suf^ly this defect, and that such an institulaon is the Sunday 
sdieol cannot, I think, be questioned. Su^ then, baing thevaac^ 
let us eensiteN— 

Secondly. Ji^«<«7»Vv.— The mindiof the child is.eap^af.beiaf 
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W made to preterre the mo9$l nataro firom the tainta aod efvls 
of tiie worid. Hie oi^y difflculfey is to eaf^e ikt» attostiea of tto 
dnkl, and. ezperieniee Ium skowii that ttes is to he atlaised hj 
MObplieity aioiie. It is, therdt>re» to the ftioiplioity, aikl cobm- 
qu^tly, ntiUtf, of Sunday aobool ednaatknn, ih^ I W!odid xM. par* 
tieular uttentioa. 

Anoth^ iBHMwtant flMimre in the qneatiea of ifta utility, ii the 
priB^le whieh it presents of nnifersal adaptation. Let na fathoM 
the most iniqnitous haunts of onr cities^ and we find the Snnda^' 
sohool in Tigopons exiatonee. K we wend onr way amongst onr 
rand distnets, it aj^^ears betoe ue in itaanoet wiflsome gaih. Na^y 
emen if we tnm onr attontien to the darkened shoreaof Africa or 
India; we bdield the Christian teaofaer anidst lus headten soh<^ar8* 
instilling into their nnbelievin^ souls the trnths of Gospel life and 
finth. 

It seems to be a preralent notion Ihat Sunday a(^io(d teaohhw in 
s mr r oai i ded witii diffienlttes whi<^ require both cnltore and ti£nt 
to oontond witii; in hct, ikoA eudh are i ndis peasai b te, and l^at the 
'j^reat drawback on ihe suoeess of the present system ia deficiency 
m the alnlitiea of tiie toaoh^rs. This» if correct, is suffioieiit ia 
itself to raise a serioua ol^eetion to the kind of tnatroctioa 
imparted at our Sunday schools ; but we submit i^nit facto do no# 
warrant the assertion. I would call especial attention to the great 
and ooniiatied success whieh has blessed this institution^ and point 
to it as undeniable nroof of the eiffioiency wluoh oharaeterkies it, and 
of the faith in whidi it is held by most dasses. But is the caaA 
•aeh as it has been represented P Take, Ibr instance, W. B. S.'« 
^ yieiws on this point : he reniadca (p. 270), " We ckautwe tii«t 
Sundtf^ school toaoherS) as a dass^ axe not oempetent to pcvferm 
their duties^ and in tins fact we have a reason for ^m non«- ono oea» 
of Sunday schools ;" and at p. 271 we &id hnn proponng to sufamit 
the efficieney of teadbers to some teat, as is done with tlw ministryiy 
and in other Ohrtstian affeocies. In my estimation a glctmee 
at the reqmsito duties woml be si^eient to relute such argumenta 
aa this. What attainments are neoessary to inculcaito the trate 
of Christianity P Are thejr not alike within the conception of the 
man of genius and the child P Let the teacher understand what 
loTO is^ and he is in posasesion of the key to the child's underi* 
standing. " We should teaeh rehgion as wie do nature," says an 
eminent American dirine. 

Another difiermee between UieiuimBtry muni, the Sunday sohool 
]S» that the one is remunerative, while iho other is not ; and it oanMOt 
be expected that teachers who tender their serrices y<duntaeilfi 
would be found willhig. to undergo the task idKyve alluded to, or to 
attrad tine dasses whieh W. B. S. wishea eitaUished«/'to toMh 
teachers how to to ae h. " W« canless we cannot undenitand the 
prtneipies open whieh suoh claasea would OKist* All fthat is ze(|aisfto 
mghtbe oonv^qned to thetotehtr throu^^ ^he medium of oftt^atnyilb 
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lecture, embraeinff such maxmifl as, "Brin^ ^raminenily before 
yoorpupils the liie of Christ in all its sim^oi^ and grace ;" " Let 
the Gospels be your constant study;" ''l)ont harass the child's 
mind with abstruse theories ;" " Act towards him as a friend inte- 
rested in his welfare," &e., and very, very few teachers will be 
found who are not capable of putting such maxims into practice. 

W. B. S. is frank enough to acknowledge that In adopting his 
views we would ^'depriye ourselyes of teachers whom we want;" 
but, he adds, " one good teacher would supply ^e place of several 
of these, and perform the work efficiently. We are afraid great 
harm would result from such a course, as one of the most yital prin^ 
ciples of the system would be inteHbred with. Imagine tf^era^ 
Sunday school classes under one teacher : children of, say, six yean 
undergoing the same course of instruction as others twice their ajfe. 
Yet this would rec^uire to be the case were the present practice 
abolished, of subdividing the pupils into so many classes, according, 
to their difierent ages and acquirements. 

We think it is quite evident that our opponents have spoken 
rather harshly of their fellow Sunda^p" school teachers, in representing 
them as far bdow the average as intelligent members of society ; 
and, speaking conscientiously, we contend that any intelligent 
person, who has himself attended the Sunday school in his child* 
hood, ought to be in every way capable of undertaking the charge of a 
Sunda]^ school class. 

In lus closing remarks, W. B. S/ observes,—" Sunday schools, as 
they at present exist, are unsatisfactory, in that theyfail to keep the 
scholars under tuition for a len^ened period.*' This may be the 
ease in some instances, but certainly not m all. Let me record my 
own experience. The church with which I am connected, in the 
• first place sends its children to the Sunday school, where the several 
classes are passed in succession ; and when the pupil is sufficiently 
prcM|;re8sed,lie is transferred to the ''minister's class," which is 
under the direct tuition of the minister of the congregation ; and on. 
leaving this class he is generally received into tiie church as a 
member or communicant. This system I consider to be most 
effective, and clearly shows the great utility of Sunday scho<d 
instruction. 

As we remarked at the outset, it is a difficult task to form a just 
estimate of the results of such an institution as the Sunday school ; 
but looking first to its aim, and then to its utility, and talong into 
consideration also the difficulties with which it has to contend, we 
think ourselves justified in declaring Uiat the results of the Sunday 
school have more than realized, the expectations of the moA 
sanguine. 

D. M. expects too much when he says (p. 328), " The fruits of the 
Sunday scj^ool system should be a holier, more virtuous discharge 
of the duties of social life ; a nobler, more patriotic citiz^iship ; and 
a holy. Christian disdideship." D. M. and similar thinkon would 
find grounds to complain so long as there remained the slightest 
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traee of immorality in the oommimity. It is impossible for any 
one institution like the Sunday school to produce such a change in 
the moral worid. This change, if it is ever accomplished by human 
agency, must be by the united efforts of all religious institutions, 
and of all Christian people. But while much remains to be done in 
this matter, much luis ahready been done ; and foremost amongst 
the most honoured and useful of ourinstitutions, the Sunday school 
must ever be placed. A. B. ■ 

KBOATiyE ABTICLE.— y. 

In taking up a subject like this, one can scarcely avoid referring 
to the vast extent of the Sunday school system, the teachers haying 
under their care from two and a half to three millions of scholars, 
to whom they undertake to give a religious education, and whom 
they profess themselves ready to train &t heaven. In London the 
proportion of scholars to the population is comparatively small, 
being something like one in eighteen, — a proportion which in other 
large towns gradually increases until, in some parts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, it is as high as one in six. The care of this vast 
number of children is entrusted to about 300,000 teachers, being 
something like one to every eight scholars. This will give a genersu 
idea of ike extent of the system, to say nothing of the very 
gratifying fact that the church is deeply interested in the move- 
ment, and has built for it schools and class-rooms, thus recognizing 
before the world its great importance and usefulness. I think that 
my readers wiU all be pretty well agreed that the real qualifi- 
cations for a Sunday school teacher are, — 1st, Personal Piety ; 2ndi 
Earnest Love for the Souls of the Children ; 3rd, A Power of 
Conversation or Personal Talk, learning from them the books they 
read, and finding out how they live and act at home, so as to be, in 
fact, the pastors of the children ; 4th, The Power to watch over the 
Scholars m choosing their way in the world, so that they may ever 
feel that they have somebody who cares for them, and who would 
not think them too young to join the church because they were 
only twelve or fourteen years of age; and 5th, the Ability. to 
prepare the Lessons well. Here, then, we have 300,000 classes, 
presided over by teachers who all believe that it is their duty to 
think, read, study, and constantly pray for their children. 

Now, naturally the question arises, — 

What has the system accomplished ? If the system is as I have 
described it; the unportant questions present themselves, — " What 
has it done?" and "Why has it not brought the juvenile world 
to Jesus P " I think that all must admit l^at, God having, declared 
that His Word shall not return unto Him void, we can set up for 
ourselves no other standard than this — the conversion of every 
one of our scholars. No doubt the sabbath school system has 
in this way done much for the church; and when we hear of 
preachers and missionaries who have thus risen from the ranks of 
sabbath scholars, there is doubtless a glow of gratification in our 
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hearts at ike bUttings whieh oor keonreBrbom tytton has moeMD« 
pliihcd. Let ub lode, faoweyer, at particiilar cases and partki^av 
aoliools. At a calm and deliberate eonferenee in London, sone of 
t^ fri^ids from the provinces stated tliat ooi of evezy one hundred 
duldren, only two mid been added to the ohoxch during the year ; 
bat a reference to some indiridual sohook ]^t out all sn^ 
disooaraging calculations as this. I know a schocd, for instsBee, ia 
which, during the past year, 180 of the scholars have been added to 
the church ; and of the thousand in the school, twenty-five per cent, 
are members of the chun^. I abo know a class of thirty-five 
under a jmous te«dier, of whom twenty*nine have beea added ; and 
in anothiMr case six out of twelve; and five members have also 
joined the church out of a raeged school of sixteen scholars. At 
t^e last annual Ba^;ed School meeting in London, the Eev. 'Kemrr 
Allon, of Union Chapel, Islington, said that he had a sabbata 
school at Bethsa^preen amongst the bird-fanciers and the weavers, 
Imd that during his ministry tkere he had received out of that school 
900 members, to only one of whom had he ever had oeoanon to 
administer discipline. 

Li investigating the means which leadi^rs use to promote spiritual 
success in their classes, I have often f<Xund a degree of ingenmty and 
earnestness displayed, whdcAi have certainly delighted imd cheered 
my heart. Some of ^e most sueeessful teachers meet their elassea 
before the morning service, to pray with them, and to get a blessing 
for the day ; and oUiers, who cannot do so, have stopped with their 
dasses for prayer after service, either in the morning or the afternoon. 
Others are in the habit of watching the effect of their conversatioii on 
tiieir scholars, and when they think a fitting opportunity oeeurs, 
kindly and affectionately speak with them in private on the necessity 
of personal piety. In one case a superintendent has a letter*box, 
into which he encourages the scholars to put notes of inquiry ; and 
then he answers them, or has a personal interview with them 
on the subject of their commxmication. One important stop is to 
get the young people who attend chapel in the evening to stay 
a short time lor a prayer meeting, instead of going away dureebly 
after the service, taJxing about the weather and other trifling 
matters. Many teachers vi^it their children at home during 
the week, or have them at their own houses ; and I have known a 
case in which a teacher, fearing that one of his scholars was going 
into the world, went after him nineteen times before he could set 
at him, — and this scholar afterwards became an excellent member 
of the church. Prayer meetings during the week are also the 
means of great good. But, above all things, the young people 
must be set to work, or they will not retain their GHristiaii enjoy- 
ment or their Christian life. 

But, after idl, with such a system, from which so much might 
have been expected, I have no hesitation in saying — looking at 
the thin^ honestly and boldly — ^the Sunday school system has not 
accomplished that which might reasonaluy have been ezpeoted. 
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Undoubtedlj there has been great success in some particoUir 
parts of the country and in some particular dassbs, but it has been 
nothing lilee imirerBal. If €rod has blessed a few places, a fbw 
s^iools, or a fbw (Masses, with abunckint suceess, it cannot be 
doubted that if all had been equaUy faithful, and equally earnest, 
the same suoee^ would most certainly h&re followed. From par* 
liamentary reports, chaplains of prisons, temperance societies, and 
in fkoi, m>m many other sources, we have cnidings for the little 
we hare aoeomplisned. While boasting that we hare a larj^ pro- 
pordiHi of the population of the coun&y in our schools, it is pain- 
ftillr true tiM the great mess of the people, when they srow up» 
ne^llect to attend any pkee of worship. Ijet us ask oursdlyes how 
it IS— and why we hare yet 00 much sin and wickedness in the 
hindP 

Let us now briefly incruire as to Me eanses qffhilmre, I am 
afraid Sunday sohool teacn^n are too apt to make excuses. They 
sometimes ask — ** Are the ministers as successful as they ought to 
be, and are they all instrumental in bringing their eongreeations 
to Christ P'* To this I would renly— " FeUow teachers, that is 
nothing to you ; i£ yoa say that the ministers ought to be more 
suceessfol, it is the same as saying so ought you yourselyes." 
Teachers, moreoyer, deal with indiyiduals, ana haye a letter chance 
ef getting at the hearts of the young people. '*But," say some, 
^ our duMrrai are so young and so giddy." 'No doubt it is so ; but 
it is just because they are so young that they are more easily 
moulded and trained. Otliers reply — ''What a short time the 
scholars are wilii us ! " But this should excite to a greater dili- 
ffenoe, and to an endeayour to hare the children under our influence 
during the week. Again the excuse comes, " Oh, look at their 
homes, and the exam^es set them by their fathers and mothers.'* 
But this should be an mdueement to teadiers to get to the homes, 
«nd to try to better them. Others say, " Our ministers and our 
churches do not help us." Well, then, let us help ourselves ; for if 
we do not, so peculiar is the nature of our work, that nobody else 
can do it for us. If the agency is not equal to the work, it must be 
mended, Mid the unfit people should get out of the way, that a 
better class of teachers may be put in to supply their places ; for 
I haye no hesitation in saying, that there are many teachers who 
are not doing all they could and ought to do. The success of 
Sunday scho^ may be equal to the agency which they haye at 
work, but if that aeency is not equal to the business in which it 
is engaged, it shomd cause us to look round and ask ourselyes 
whether we are holding our children by the hand of faith, looking 
to God for His blessing, seeking not only to get our own hearts 
right, but also to fit ourselyes for the important work which we 
haye undertaken. We belieye that the results of Sunday school 
instruction are unsatisfactory, but we would haye eyeir teacher to 
labour earnestly and prayerfully, in full faith in Gbd's promised 
blessing. F. C. 
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▲FFIfiHJLTIYE BEPLT. 

HowBTBB deeply disappointed we msij feel with the character of 
the articles which have appeared (m the negatiye side of this 
question, we cannot but express our gratification with the result of 
we debate. At the onset we were careful to indicate the nature 
and extent of the Sunday school instruction of the present day ; and 
in prosecuting an inquiry into its results, we brought forward facts 
to substantiate certain positions from which no other than an 
affirmative conclusion could be arrived at. Our article has been 
before our opponents for several months, and its facts have not 
been denied ; its positions have not been disputed ; and, liiere* 
fore, we confess we are at a loss to know how our conclusion can be 
avoided. 

The articles which have appeared on the negative side, so far as 
they bear upon the point at issue, are sin^arly alike in their 
leading features. No great principles are laid down; no carefully 
constructed arguments are brought forward ; but certain remarks, 
depreciatory of Sunday school teachers and their efforts, are made; 
the whole being followed by a bold assertion that the results 
of Sunday schp(3 instruction are unsatisfactory. This, to our great 
surprise, was the case with the first negative article, the writer 
of which, after a few introductory observations, coolly remarks, 
" that it is our duty to inquire wh^f it is that in the aggregate success 
is the exception?" instead of trying to prove that this is the case. 
We need not, however, remark more fully on this point, as our 
&iend, T. H., jun., has taken it up so ably and spiritedly ; but 
we cannot pass unnoticed F. G.'s inconsistency in " bearing wiUing 
testimony,' even " from experience," to the good which has been 
achieved by Sunday schools, and yet declaring that the result is 
" altogether unsatisfactory" Neither can we allow the assertion to 
pass unchallenged, "that were the same number of men and 
women, who weekly sit three or four hours in the Sunday school, 
to spend the same length of time in the homes and haunts of the 
poor and the ignorant, and to labour as Christians to elevate 
the low, both socially and morally, more good would result than 
imder the present system of training." We are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that prevention is better than cure, and that it is 
an easier task to train a little child than to turn a hardened sinner ; 
and instead of neglecting the yoimg to attend to the aged, we would 
urge more strenuous efforts being made everywhere to bring even 
infants under christian care and culture, remembering the old 
injunction to ''train up a child in the way in which he should 

go," and having full faith in the accompanying promise, that " when 
e is old, he will not depart from it." 

The writer of the second negative article sets out with a propo- 
sition, the incorrectness of which is evident at a glance, and his 
whole article is thus rendered valueless. He boldly asserts " that 
the intrinsic merit" of " a system or scheme of any kind" " may 
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"be good, but if the agency used to carry it out be defective, its 
practical value will be niV Can our friend be serious P If so, is 
be prepaiied for the general application of bis principle? ike 
macbiikery in yonder nml is eonstructed on " a new and improved 
principle ;" but there are some very slight defects in the way in 
whidiit has been apj^ed to the details; therefore, "its practical 
value is nil " 1 The representative system in the British Constitu- 
tion is good ; but Hie manner in whi(Si it is carried out is defective ; 
iijerefore, " its practical value is nil " ! The Gospel scheme of salva- 
tion is of God, and consequently " very good ;'* but the agency by 
which it is carried out is human, and of necessity imperfect and 
defective ; tiierefore, accor<^g to our friend's principle, " its prac- 
tical value ifl nil " ! Surely, W . B. S. cannot but see his error, and 
be ready to acknowledge it. 

D. Ml, tiie writer of Negative Article HI., is laudably anxious 
that his friendship for the Sunday school should not be questioned, 
and ye6 he naintains that because the Church has not arrived at a 
state neaner to perfection, and because the " kingdoms of this world" 
have not as yet become " the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ," therefore the results of Sunday school instruction are 
unsatisfactory; and he is evideutly prepared to maintain the same 
thing until the .whole Ixuman race is blest witibi the light and love of 
a millennial age. 

It is pleasing to us to find this article followed by one on the 
same side from the pen of a gentleman who takes a more calm 
and correct view of the subject, and forms a juster estimate of 
the obstacles Simday school teachers have to contend witJi, as well 
as of the influences which are constantly at work to retard their 
success. B. S>. commences by stating that " too much has been 
expected from Sunday teachmg to tne poorer classes;" and he 
advocates the extension of day school instruction, and the retention 
of scholars under it until they ** reach the age of fourteen." In 
defending Sunday schools we have no desire to undervalue day 
schools, and wish ever^ child in the kingdom to be placed under 
their beneficial trainmg; but in the present state of society 
we fear there is little hope of the majority of the children of tho 
working classes remaining at these scnools beyond the age of ten 
or eleven years ; and we may be permitted to inform E, £. that in 
the opinion of s(Hne, well qualified to judge, this is not necessary ; 
for Mr. Fraser, one of the Assistant Commissioners on Education, 
says, " I venture to maintain that it is quite possible to teach a child 
soundly and thoroughly, in fi way that he shall not forget it, all that 
is necessary for him to possess in the shape of intellectual attain- 
ment, by the time that he is ten years old." If, then, day school 
education is to be thus limited, the more need there is for Sunday 
school instruction to be vigorously carried on, and our great encou- 
ragement in doing this is to be found in t^e beneficial results which 
have already flowed from the efforts of pious, earnest teachers. 

The fifth negative article we have read with much interest* for it 

1861. 2f 
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is evidently the production of one who is intimatelj acquainted 
wilJi OTir Sunday schools, and contains information which will make 
it very valuable for reference and quotation ; and more than that, 
we trust it will exercise a stimulating influence upon every teacW 
who peruses it. And here we cannot but observe, that while we 
dispute the soundness of the conclusions of the ne^tive writers, 
we heartily agree with much that they say, we admit many of the 
defects of the system which they point out, and approve of many 
of their suggestions. Far be it from us to attempt to " extenuate 
any of the faults which exist amongst us; still we would have 
" nothing set down in malice," but would wish all to be prepared 
heartily to join in the removal of acknowledged evils; at the 
same time, our friends on the negative side of the debate must 
remember, that in depreciating the agency employed, they fur- 
nish the best apology it is possible to have for partial failure and 
small results. 

We admire the practical way in which our Mend F. C. deals 
with the objector to his theory, who suggests that Sunday school 
teaching is as successM as pulpit preachmg in the present ; but he 
must allow that this fact cannot be gainsayed, and it may be legiti- 
mately used in the discussion of this question. We, thererore, 
reiterate the statement made in our openinjE^ paper, that the "re- 
sults of Sunday school instruction are satisfactory, as compared 
with the results of any other Christian agency or institution;" 
and our opponents, to be consistent with themselves, must admit that 
if Sunday schools have failed, then Bible societies, Tract societies. 
Missionary societies, and even the preaching of " the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed Grod," have all failed ; for their results are 
unsatisfactory as long as one' mind remains unenlightened, or one 
heart unrenewed ! 

" It is only some seventy-seven years since Eaikes inaugurated 
the Sunday school system at Gloucester; at first its object was 
very humble, and its life so weak that it actually died out for a 
time in the city of its birth, and it has been within the memory 
of some of our younger teachers, that it has assumed its present 
position and developed its various resources ; we therefore unhe- 
sitatingly assert that it is wrong to charge on it the irreligion and 
vice of the age. 

That it has already been productive of great and widespread 
good is admitted by all, and we believe every year will add a more 
emphatic testimony to its usefulness ; until, if the Christian church 
will only warmly cherish it, and Clmstian people efficiently work 
it ; it will appear at last to have been one of the most powerful 
agencies ever employed by Divine Providence for the evangeliza- 
tion of our sin-stncken world. A. B. 

NEOATIYE BEPLYf 

When a physician fears lest his patient may die, he is driven to 
doubt his own skill, and, calling in others, consults. This is what 
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we, in opening this debate, proposed to do ; but, unfortunately, the 
after-comers nave cared less for the patient than for their own 
dogmas, and so, thus far, tiie gain to Sunday school economy luui 
been none. Assertionhasbeenplentifulthat the results' of Sunday 
school teaching are satisfactory, but reasons for this assertion, and 
proofs, are meagre. 

The very calm and masterly afSrmative article (No. 1) of A. B., 
is eyidentiiy the digest of long experience and deep thought. Much 
as we respiect any expression of conviction, given without assump- 
tion or conceit, we cannot but question the arguments and con- 
dusions of A. B. His argument is, first— that but for Sunday 
schools, the condition of our countrv might have been worse than 
it is. This we cordially and gratefuUy admit. 

Second. That Sunday schools have diffused much secular know- 
ledge amoDg the people, chiefly through encouraging the art of 
reading. This we also admit ; but qualify it by the doubt lest the 
art acquired has not been equally as much used in reading objec- 
tionable as acceptable books. 

Third. That Sunday schools have diflhsed much Bible know- 
ledge. . This we idso admit, without qualification. 

fourth. That Sxmday schools have brought many under the 
influence of real religion. This we also gladly allow. And — 

fHfkh. That Sunday schoiAs have trained many of their scholars 
and teachers for eminent usefulness in the church and the world. 
This is a fact which cannot be controverted. 

But in these arguments, the words, *' a healthi^ influence," " a 
large amount of knowledge," "much religious knowledge," "many 
of their scholars," and again, " many of meir scholars,' betray the 
uncertainty of the results, and the vagueness of the known good 
achieved. 

It is utterly impossible to attain to the truth from platform 
speeches, or isolated statements, and these are, unfortunately, the 
bases of the arguments of A. E. He admits that "the results are 
satisfactory, so far as they go" — a very wholesale admission— 
" satisfactoiy," he adds, " when compared with the nature of the 
efforts put forth." Why quali^ the result by an admission Hke 
this, umess under a conviction that the effort put forth is languid? 
" and satis&ctory as compared with the results of other Christian 
agency" — a very firail comparison indeed, inasmuch as it is unwise 
to place moral or religious agencies in parallels, and say, because A 
is better than B and C, therefore A must be as good as he can be#- 
A class may consist entirely of dunces, and yet one dunce must win 
the prize. The Christian agencies of our time are none of tiiem in 
a highly flourishing condition ; indeed, the results of preaching, of 
societies, and of all other human Christian agencies, may as readily 
be questioned as the results of Sunday scho<3 teaching. 

Tne very temperate article (No. 2) of T. U. advances a few new 
arguments, but, we fear, without enect. His course of reasoning 
is :— That foreign and home mission work requires such an aux- 
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Itkry } tbat Sunday tea(^&^ daetroye Ite moBiOioiiy of tiie n\h 
teth, Itj entbluig so masy diildren to n^eet for reHgiovs toitkm^ 
^iiat ail sects Iiay« adopted Sunday scbools, and liiafcthey womld snA 
bsfie done so, unless tne results were satit&ctcMfy. 

For such reasons as tliese, T. U. thii^ the results are, on tie 
whole, satisfactory. Why qualify with " on the whofe;** f How eaa 
aects adopt any seheiae, because the results are, to tbem, satis- 
fiiotcury P Can the result antecede and induce tiie adoptiotnP Whit 
^jBpKom&toiij was ever known in a young life that required destroy iofr 
4»y tuition P Toitioii, to most such, is monotony. Bat that mis- 
vionary work of every Idnd is aided byovr Sunday school inftaence, 
is a redeeming and an encouraging fact. 

The moderate and good-na;tured ardde, No, HI., of** Harwood," 
-idliiou^ it dilates upon what has been and i^ay yet be done, furoves 
xiothing. '^Harwood," *'so far from being di8c<»iraged by ihe 
-apparent smailness of success, is encouraged by the many pleasing 
instances of God's inresence and blessii^." We almost w^ih, fiir 
our own comfort's sake, that we too could feel this ; but, like Oliver 
-Twist, we cry oat hungrily for " more." It is the mstMeien^ of 
the result that we de^ore, and fain would have remedued. Lt is 
;aseing Ihat our efforts are as a grain of sand on a measnreiess 
shore, — that infamy and vice and woe thicken and deepen wkh but 
liere and there the faintest giimmar o^ihe caudle imder the bushel ; 
itis this that damps our content, and arouses us to a spirit of sdlf- 
inouiry and debate. 

The article of T. H., Jxm,, No. I¥., puzzles us with its strange 
mixture of vitup^ratiTe rant and hackneyed platform jknaeciogy. 
As T. H., Jun., must be very youn^, — a junior indeed, — we vdU 
Botice his article more by way of mendly advice than otherwise. 
He should, before writing in a debate, read all the artides. He 
ahould avoid personalities, especially when his vocabulary is so 
replete with expletives and ungenerous adjectives. He should 
blu^ to write the peroration of a sermon in the same article wi& 
haafy abuse of his opponent in d^ate. A Htt^ more experience 
in the world will no doubt tame T. H., Jan., and ieadi mm tkat 
a good cause can n^ver be thus vindicated. ^ 

We call attention* for the sake of warning to other juniors, to 
the argument of this demonstrative writer. He writes, *' As, ^ien, 
we have nothing— according to the known laws of debate— to rej^y 
to in F. G.'s article, we will yenture to oWer a few reasons jor 
jmpportinff the affirmative; though this will be seen to be a task 
•iSneiently difficult by all who have read the able artide of A. S^, 
an article in every sentence full, dispassionate, and conclnsiye. 
We believe, then, maX the results of Sunday school instmo^ti£«( are 
fatisfiactory, so &r as they can be ascertuned ; and where is the 
man who will dare to say mat there are not,'' ^Sbe., &c. 

This is the argument 1 Who will dare? A kind of ph^oal force 
irguaent, — an assertion of the championshin of the junior. It is 
fontively waste of time to deal with this kmd of thing, wh^ to 
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ttfuch of good eomnioii seaee eaA~ l>e poiidsrecl OT«r iiii tke dtiict 
op)90Bij]^ articles. **Wtmke.no^, waiktnot," is a prowrb quite ^ 
a{»Q^He8l»e to TTords as money. 

. To e(»aohide. Proof faiHii^ thai Suiiday ackocA effbvt prodooet 
satifl^setorj results^ it retfta witk- us, at a sort of appendix to oqH 
debate, t6 suggest aM the kind of inraiweiiiKn^i that otur indtvidud 
thought esm. evolve. Let' teaehers &el sabbath school laboim td 
b€> less of a recieationr and moi^ of a doty. Let them do idl, or do 
a^ii&g. WoA half dime is a reproach and a shan^ to the doet 
md the work. Let them vidt the children at their hoBies,jaiid 
«ndeayoav to teaoh, to help, if necessary and possible to rdievd^ 
the parents of those diildiea. Let them study and teach social 
fconomy, with a view to dLevate to a spirit of self-respect i3aA 
already sel^^degraded. Let them forget their '* dignity," and b« 
*' as one " with their pupils. Much h^rm is dcme by the exhibition 
of superiorityso often paraded in Sunday schools. If Christ our 
Ood calls M^ His " friends," and we profess His name, and to teach 
His teachings, surely we must call our own fellows " friends," and 
treat them as such. The spirit of self-sacrifice is so little called tot 
in these too easy times, that we hedge ourselves round with conceits, 
^id dream that we are fulfilling the law in condtegcending from our 
pinnacle of pride, and allowing ourselves to be pricked by one of 
the thorns of 6ur own*grown brambles. Certainly, without true 
Belf*88crifice no man ev^ yet lastingly benefitea the moral or 
Christian condition of his fellow-man. Let teachers extend ove* 
the week their efforts ; aiming at the improvement in every respjiet 
of their scholars ; helping them in business, if n^ce^ary ; teaching 
them at night school, it possible. Other suggestions and moite 
able ones have already been given by W. B. S., D. M., R. R:, a»d 
F. C, to each of whom our thanks are due. We humbly and 
liopefully trust that some light may have been evolved by the 
friendly friction of mind aeainst mind, and that more able com- 
batants may yet engage in uiis difficult theme, and by more skil^ 
diplomacy than ours bring strength and enlarged prosperity to the 
ffhole system of our well-loved Sunday schools. E. G* 



On Food, Being Lectures delivered at the South Kensington 
Museum. By E. Lankbsteb, M.D., F.B.S. London: Eooert 
Hardwicke. 1861. 

In this volume Dr. Lankester discusses a most important soib* 
ject, and presents us with a large amount of very valuable infonna* 
tion m a pleanng and popular style:. The life of man has been 
«<mipared to a fire, ana food to the fuel with whidt it is fed ^ and 
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as Hie brilliancj of ilie fire depends noon the fbel, eo does tbe 
Tu;oor of our body, to a oertain extent, depend upon the dunuster 
ofonr food. Hence the importance of giving dne attonticnL to that 
"vdiich we eat and drink. Dr. Lankester, in taking up this sabject, 
does not appear as a physician, to pretcribe, but as a teacher, to 
huiruet; and while he explains the laws of life and healtii, he showa 
how they bear npon common snbjects and e^ery-day esqperience. 

Havingsaid thus much, we should dose the volume, out for the 
fiict ihatlDr. Lankester in it refers to sereral questions whidi lunro 
been discussed in our pages, and in the rifi^t solution of which the 
English public are deeply interested. We shall, therefore, make 
no apoloffy for introdncmg the following extracts, simply prefacing 
them with the remark, that we must not be understood as expressing 
any approval or otherwise of the opinions therein set forth. 

V EOBTUiiAVisH.—- On this subject Dr. Lankester says : — 

"Let me oow add a few words on the sobject of liviDg oolj on vegetable food. 
Yoa know, from what I have said, that I am an adyocate of a mixed' diet for man; 
bat I would, more particularly draw your attention to a statement that is often 
made, that it is not necessary to partake of animal food at all. Persons who 
argue thus put forth, as a first ground, the immorality of the act, and the 
impropriety and wickedness of taking away life at all. Tins is, surely, an absurd 
assumption; for the Creator has made a certain number of creatures that could 
not live upon vegetable food, and they naturally prey upon the lower animals, 
which feed on the grass and tbe herbs of the field. The lion and tiger exist by 
prey; and it appears to me that man has a perfect right, without being charged 
with immorality or impropriety, to take the lives of the lower animals for his food. 
• • • • • • • ' 

Bnt whatever may be the arguments of the vegetarians, th^ do not practically 
oanyout their doctrines, for they partake of considerable quantities of animal food. 
T^y take milk, and butter, and cheese, and eggs. Dr. Carpenter states, in a 
recent review, that he had taken a vegetarian cookery-book, and calculated the 
quantity of milk, butter, and eggs empk»yed in their food, and found that, if a 
v^etarian fSunily lived in accordance with the rules of this book, each member 
would consume half an ounce more animal food in a day than he did in his own 
family, and he was no vegetarian. So that you see people are decaying themselves 
who enforce such a doctrine as this. 

'^ On the other hand, there are some persons who advocate a diet of purely 
animal food. I had a book sent me the other day, written by a gentleman at 
Liverpool, who states that he has discovered that the panacea for all human evils- 
is the taking of animal food alone; and he takes the opportunity of stating that 
he is looking for some young lady of similar principles and practice, who will Hnk 
her fortunes with his own, and establish a family of carnivoriaus. 

'* There b no question that man will live on a purely vegetable diet; but the 
question is as to whether that kind of diet is best for the community. We fin^, 
in the history of man, that those races who have partaken of animal food are the 
most vigorous, the most moral, and the inost intellectual races of inankind. Ton 
find that the andent Jews, although they had certain sanitary regulations with 
regard to killing and eating animals, partook largely of meat, and were amongst 
the most vigorous people of their day. We find in modem Europe that those- 
nations who take the most animal food are the strongest; and amongst ourselves, 
it is Just in proportion as we give our labourers animj food, or wages to procure* 
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it, tbat ihf^ ar« fltronger And better able to do their work. It is y«a for a man 
to expect to get through intellectoil or physical labour withont an abandant 
snpplj of the material of thought and of physical power; and I have shown you 
that animal food is one of the readiest means of afibrding this supply .** 

Tebtotalish : — 

"- From the days of Jehonadab, the son of Bechab, down to those of Father 
Matthew and John Gongh, there have never been wanting prophets to denounce 
and predict the awful consequences of indulgence in alcoholic beverages. There 
have never ceased, apparently, from the earth, a large class of men who bave demon- 
strated the possibility of living in health, comfort, and prosperity without this 
substance passing their lips. Tet, in every civilized community in the world at 
the present day, the presence of some form of alcohol is regarded as necessary to 
the happiness and comfort of the social gathering. The sovereigns of the world, 
at their feasts, and the humblest denizens of huts and cabins, have alike recog- 
nized its presence as an assnager of sorrow, and the active agent in the develop- 
ment of those feelings which render human btercourse agreeable and pleasant. 

'* That an agent with such powers should be regarded as powerfully medicinal, 
we cannot be surprised; and accordingly, we find that medical men, in all ages, 
have prescribed it in those diseases which are attended with depression of the feelings 
and diminished activity of the mental powers. It is true that it has been asserted 
that the excitement and exhilaration thus produced are accompanied by a cor- 
responding depression, and that such stimulation is only obtained by an exhaustion 
that is injurious to the human systeno. This statement must, however, be met by 
the daily experience of a large proportion of mankind, who take small quantities of 
alcohol from day to day, and who, whilst they experience its exhilarating effects, 
are not aware of any painful depression as its result. 

* * * • * ' * * 

'* With regard to the efiiMsts upon the duration of existence of taking a moderate 
quantity of alcohol daily, as against the entire abstinence of it, I am not aware of 
any decided evidence. Most df the facts that have been brought forward in favour 
of total abstainers have been by comparing them with classes which include both 
moderate drinkers and drunkards. It is very difficult to separate the class of 
moderate drinkers from drunkards, as, unfortunately, most persons who drink more 
than is good for them are aware of the degrading character of their vice, and are 
«arefnl to conceal it from observation. Limited experiments on workmen will 
scarcely decide the question of the beneficial or injurious tendency of small quan- 
tities of alcohol added to our daily food. There is no doubt, however, that it is 
the conviction of the great bulk of those who have studied this question carefully, 
that the daily consuniption amongst adults, of from half an ounce to an ounce and 
a-ba1f of alcohol, according to circamstances, is not only not injurious, but conducive 
to the well-being of mankind. I know that in making this statement I shall be 
reminded of a certain declaration, signed by a number of distinguished medical 
men in London ; but I also know, from a very extensive acquaintance with medical 
men in London, that whatever interpretation may be put upon their expressed 
opinions, the instiinces in which they themselves, or their families, abstain from 
taking some form of fermented beverage, is very small, and altogether exceptional 

'* If a few of those who might be thought competent to form a scientific judgment, 
led by their hearts rather than by their heads, would reject alcohol as an article of 
diet, there are few indeed who would disclaim it as a Medicine. Individually, I 
hesitate to assign to it the position of importance given to it by a physician recently 
deceased; but that a man so capable of forming a judgment, and with such exten- 
sive opportunities of witnessing its eflects, should have formed so favourable an 
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opinion of its remeiSal action in disease, is sufficient reason for inquiring' as te 
whether this agont has not a more powerfal action in disease than has usmaDy 
heen assigned to it. Dr. Todd, at anj rate, employed it in a irider range of dis- 
eases than has hitherto been considered proper. Its great action in disease seems 
to be to suspend the disintegrating processes engendered by. morbid actions^ and 
thus to give time for new and healthy actions to set in. Our physiology and 
pathology are not at present in a position to explain how a substance, in merely 
passing through the systom without undergoing any chemical change itself, stolid 
yet exert so powerful an action on the vital processes. At the same time, it 
should be remembered that water itself acts in the same way; tmd no one doubts 
the beneficial action of water both in heidth and disease. In fiiet, in this ease, as 
in the other, we must be guided by e:^)eriBnce; and though in individtu^ osmb 
this may be fallible, yet that of the great bulk of the medidat profession can be 
relied on, and would lead us to regard alcohol as a remedy equal to, if nofe grelrtMr 
than, any other which Providence has placed in the hands of man for the purpefe 
of combating disease. I will not here detail my experience; but I hope one di^ to 
give you some further account of the action of this agent in Sseasei 

" Perhaps of all substances used by man as food, alcohol is most frequently taken 
as a Luxury I mean by luxury, that it is consumed, not as an essential of Ufe, but 
as the minister of sensuous pleasure and gratification. That certain things, which 
are not necessary for our existence or comfort, may be thus lawfully employed, I 
think there can be no doubt, when we see how abundantly the kind Father of all 
has provided for the enjoyment of that which is pleasurable, whether it addrwMS 
the eye, the ear, the taste, or the touch. What painting is to the eye, and music 
to the ear, sweet and pleasant flavours are to the taste. In all nations and in all 
climes man has indulged in* the pleasures of the palate. Wine and strong drink 
was the promise of the prophet of God to His people for obedience to His laws. 
The I^salmist thanked God fbr the win0 that made his heart'glad. Our blessed 
Saviour wrought His first recorded mhraele go. earth to eontribtite to the pleaanre 
of Ijie guests at a wedding feast; and we camrot bixt recognize this as oae oi the 
most important relations in which-aleohol stands to man. In the terrible power in 
which this substance possesses of drawing man from the obedience he owes to die 
laws of God, we may, perhaps, see one reason why man is permitted to employ it. 
It may be that he is thus reminded that he is expected to esesoise the greatest 
^gilance and self-control when he is enjoying the highest pleasure. It may be 
that this is a part of that discipline which we have to go through, whereby we may 
strengthen those volitions which give the highest character to man." 

Tobjlcco Smoking: — 

*' What man is there, who has reached the age of twenty, who has not experienced 
the ejects of these agents? First, the sneezing and coughing, indicative of the 
objection of the respiratory nerves; then the sensation of heat and dryness in the 
throat, and presently the sense of nausea; then a tendency to sigh, followed by a 
general uneasiness, — ^a wish to get home if out, or to go to bed if at home. Per- 
. haps the heart has palpitated, but, at any rate, the eyes have become dim; the 
nicotine has forced its way to the base oi the braiu; at lastihere is giddiness, and 
now the pipe or cigar is laid down, and dropped from the hand. If the determi- 
oation to smoke has not been very energetic, water is asked for, and perhaps 
brandy and water is supplied, and a speedy recovery has taken place; but. where 
the will has been at. work in spite of all premonitory symptoms, the novice may 
become insensible, and a fainting fit be the result. Such are the results of a first 
sp:ioke; a sure proof, one would have thought, that tobacco ought not to be 
indniged in. But even this state has its fascinations. In those first moments, 
hefore any painful effects were experienced, the poison had spread its snares. 



In tiwt lai^or thtre.wts a sense of rejief^and in that giddmees^ there was- a 
'dreamj pleasore, which even as yon smoked beeame moreveal, whilst the agonies of 
the first trial became ever less, and thns manj oTyon have become confirmed smokers. 
I can defend jow on o^ o^r gronod tban it gima 70a pleaanrt. I caQaott say 
.ttiat k dees j<t% anj pesktve goed; and I have looked in vain for proofe of its 
destmetive iyioenoe on health. The late Dr. Pereira states, in bis book on 
* Materia Medioa,' that he is not acquainted with any well- ascertained ill-effects 
resulting from the habitual practice of smokiog. Br. Christian says the same. 
Duchatelet examined statistically into the health of the workmen in the French 
snuff and tobacco manufactories, amonnthig to 4,000 in number, and could not 
discover that they were less healthy than other artisans. Dr. Front gave it as bib 
opinion that excessive tobacco smoking interfered with the healthy qualities of the 
Uood. Bisnf medieal writers have recorded cases in which raceesmve smoking 
has produced sytnptoms of iUness, wliicfa have disappeared when the smoking has 
kitn given npb 

**But with regard to- the effiscts of the ntederate use of tebacoo, I am sorry to 
say that I have nothing deeidedly ajgainst it t» tell you. The opinions of aedieal 
nten are really set w<»rth quoting, unless backed by something like evidence. It 
is not because a man dies of apoplexy, or paralysis, or fever^ or any other disease, 
after smoking tobacco, that we are to conclude he died in consequence of it. Mj 
allopathic brethren, as they are called, are very ready to laugh at the absurd con- 
clusion of the homoeopathist, who, because his patient gets w6ll after a homoeo- 
. patfaic dose, eondudei he gets^weU on account of it; but th^y should ba eareful n6t 
to fall into the same error with regard to, tobaoeo*. 

"If you. will not, therefore, give i^> this habit of smoking jfrom motives <>f 
economy, from a sense of its unseemliness, from its making your breath smell, and 
-your clothes filthy, from Hs polluting your hands and your house, and driving 
women and men from you who do not smoke, I dare not, as a phys$o)ogist or a 
r atadst, tell you that there exists any preef of its injurions iiiAuenoe when used in 
moderation. I know how difficult it is to define, that word moderation, and yet, in 
my heart, I believe that ever^ one of you has an internal monitor that will guide 
you to the true explanation rf it in your own case. The first symptoms of giddi- 
ness, of sickness, of palpitation, of weariness, of indolence, of uneasiness, whilst 
smokingy should induce you to lay it aside. These are physiological indications 
of its disagreement, w^ich, if you neglect, you may find ixicrease upon yoU) and 
seriously embarrass yotpr heakh. 

" The action of tobacco is much stronger 4)n children and young persons than on 
adults. The fatal cases of poisoning by smoking, or the application of tobacco on 
abraded surfaces, have been chiefly in children and lads from fourteen to seventeen 
years of age. I think Uiis should serve as a warning to parents, and those engaged 
in the education of youth, to prevent the practice of smoking amongst boys. In 
more than one case, where' I have been oonsnlted, I have been led to svspeet tJutt 
amoking has produced a state of the oervoos- sjvtem which resiiUBd in attacks of 
palpitstioo from slight causes. 

** In certain diseased conditions of the system, I have found tobacco most injurious. 
There is a state of the nervous system which frequently comes on as the result of 
dyspepsia amongst the over- worked men of London, which is' aecompaaied with a 
. slow pulse, and tobacco seema to act as a poisen.' In snch oases it needs to be 
carefully avoided. In some diseases of the heart it acts injuriously when taken to 
excess; whilst in others I have found it to have an exceedingly beneficial action. 
Generally, where there is depression, or lethargy, or a tendency to inactivity of 
the muscular system or the mental powers, l£ere tobacco would appear ts nfit 
{injuriously.*' 
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MeetrthMeiallurgy JPraeticaUjf TSreaUd. Br JUexaader Watt, 
F.E.S.SJL London: Weab. 

This is one of the most prActacal of all the treatiies issned from 
1^6 press on the applied scienees. In a cheap form^ all that is neces- 
sary to nnderstana the raUonaU of the process is given, in such 
popular language as is suitable to the increasing nmm>er of young 
men interested in the art of eleotro-metallnrgy, whether as amateurs 
or as oneratives. We cordially recommend the work to such^ of 
our reaaers as may be engaged m the study of this science, feding 
assured they will aerive great assistance from its lucid descriptions 
of the various processes by which |;old, silver, copper, brass, tin, 
zinc, and other metals may be deposited by electricity upon other 
metals for artistic or commercial purposes. The general read^, 
although not particularly interested in the art, may derive 
much advantage by a knowledge of the theory and practice of 
electro plating and gilding, as it will preserve him from the many 
tricks in trade adopted by the unprincipled salesman, should be at 
any time need to purchase articles of tois kind for the use of him- 
self or friends. 

The Principles of Form in Ornamental Art. "Bj Charles Martel. 

London: Winsor and Newton. 
The Art of Figure Drawing, with Fra>ctical Instructions for a 

Course of Studj/ in this Branch of Art, By C. H. "Weigall- 

London : Winsor and Newton. 
JSiermes* Introduction to the Study qf the Suman JFbrm. London : 

A. and S. Joseph, Myers, and Co. 
Sermes* Studies of Flowers, London : A. and S. Joseph, My^rs, 

and Co. 

^ The importance of art instruction is now so much more appre- 
ciated in this coimtry since art workmanship is more valued, that 
helps such as the above must be hailed with delight by every well- 
wisner of his country. We cannot too highly commend them to our 
youthful readers ; the first two as giving the principles, the science 
of form, the latter as supplying practice. Both, being of the highest 
order of excellence, wm be of great service in inculcating true 
principles and affording healthy practice. They will facilitate the 
valuable combination of an informed mind, a corrected taste, and 
an educated hand. We heartily commend them to our readers. 

"Mother's Last Words." A* Ballad for Boys. By Mrs. SewelL 
115th Thousand. Price 2d. 

" Our Father's Carer ABaUad. By Mrs. Sewell. 13th Thousand. 
Price 2d. London : Jarrold and Sons, 47, St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 

These are venr simple but beautiful ballads. They deserve to 
be circulated by hundreds of thousands, and they seem likely to be 
so, nor do we wonder at it. 
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OUGHT GOBPOBAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS TO BE 
ENTIBELT AB(H.ISH£D? 



ikFTIBlfATiyS. 

Thb strongest reasons that exist 
agunst corporal pnnishments are 
these. That in daj schools espedidly, 
there is too little opportnnitj for the 
teacher to study the character of each 
individnal pupil; and consequently, the 
ponishment that might in one case 
proTC beneficial, would in another be 
productiye of very different effects ; and 
secondly, the power of a parent ooght 
neyer to be handed over to any one 
who cannot have parental feelings. 
Too often, in schools where corporal 
punishment is permitted, it is used by 
the teacher without reeard so much 
to the magnitude of the offence, as 
to the degree of attachment existing 
between the teacher and the pnpiU In 
addition to all these, the last year or 
two have giyen us lamentable proo& of 
the inhuman ferocity with which this 
punishment is sometimes iofiicted. It 
is also unneoessary. Large schools are 
managed in various parts of the king- 
dom where a blow b never struck, and 
where judiciously applied pumshments 
produce the desired effect, instead of 
lacerating the flesh, and hardening the 
heart of Uie offender. — Ltmdooh. 

Schoolboys have more honoiir than 
many will admit Let boys see that 
yon will trust them, that you will put 
confidence in them, and I believe, as a 
rule, they will seldom disappoint you. 
There may be exceptional cases, but 
the influence of the minority is gene- 
rally on the right side, and ready to 
suppress any opposite conduct Flog- 
ging is happily dying out in schools, 
and though probably administered with 
good intentions, it can seldom have any 
other than the opposite effect It is 



degrading to a boy to be punished in 
the same way as a horse or a dog; it 
causes him to feel tiut his superior 
considers him devmd of honour, and 
one who cannot be trusted or confided 
in; it therefore makes him morose and 
sullen, or perhaps revengeful. Melt- 
ing the cold nature of a Iftd with land, 
warning advice, is better calculated to 
do him good, and benefit those around 
him, thim breaking his spirit by flog- 
ging.— ZwmoLB. 

In schools pumshment ought to be 
the last resource in the enforcement of 
any rule, though too frequently the 
first The kw of Idndness has cer- 
tainly the first chum. Tet there are 
occasions in which it is absolutely 
necessary to attach to certain breaches 
of rule, punishment Punishment may, 
however, instead of accomplishing the 
intended results, not only fail by an 
injudicious application, but may be- 
come the source of a greater evil than 
that intended to be removed. And 
such is the effect of corporal punish- 
ment For although the pupil may 
be subdued, yet ^e effiect produced 
on his character is highly pernicious, 
inasmuch as the infiictor gets into a 
passion before and during the chastise- 
ment, and the pupil considers his tutor 
as ah antagonist, and doggedly refuses 
to accede to his demand, and with re- 
vengeful spirit broods over the injury 
for years ; or otherwise, bebg repeatedly 
subdued with the roid, he loses his 
independency of character, and become^ 
servile to those under whose suthority 
he is placed. Then, in imitation of his 
master, no wonder if he in his tun 
becomes the tyrant to those over whom 
he may be placed. Such results of cor- 
poral puntthment, without considering 
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the injury done to limb and life, are 
sofficient to induce as to forsake it — 
G.R. 

One of the most impcrtaot tlnofls 
for which the nineteeoth centa'ry wUl 
be noted in history, will be the ra- 
pidity with which science has dissemi- 
nated itself through aU. classes of the 
community: peer and peasant, courtier 
and commoner, have alike felt, the 
Messing wtiich, in its rapid adntnce, 
it has scattered broad-east amongst 
them. In it, mind has trinmphantly 
demonstrated its Buperioriiy orer 
matter, and brute force has gradually 
succumbed to the irresistible pressure 
of the intelligent and well-cultivated 
mind. When this has been the case 
with the general public, why should it 
not be so with schools^ the very places 
where, above all others, we would have 
looked for the most advanced opinions 
of the day? There is nothing to binder 
it there, save the ideas of some old 
pedagogues^ who imagine that nothing 
but the rod can rule the turbulent ele- 
ments of which a school is composed. 
But herein lies their grand mistake; 
it is more the disgrace, than the pain, 
that has a salutary effect. The punish- 
ment of being put to the bottom of 
the class, of having to stand upon an 
elevated seat, the subject of aJl the 
scoffs and jeers of the schoolboys, or 
of having to remain in the school while 
their fellows are enjoying themselves 
outside, has far greater effect than the 
soundest thrashing could possibly have. 
Blows have a decided tendency to make 
the pupil callous and unfeeling, which 
mental punishments never have. On 
these grounds, therefore, I think cor^ 
poral punishment ought to be enturely, 
and at once, abolished. — A. E. 

To answer correctly the question, 
** Ought corporal punishment in schools 
to be entirely abolished ? " involves the 
consideration of another question of still 
greater importance, — ^Wbat is the thing 
proposed to be educated? We believe 
the human mind may be ranked under 
two grand divisions: the objective and 
the subjeetiire. The -former resembles 



the sailing ship, which can only more 
with the wind and tide, and which, 
however skilfully managed, is the cres- 
ture of the extemaL The latter is 
like the steam ship, which, having the 
j)o«rer within, is independent of what b 
merely external. The figure may be 
carried still further, by saying, what 
is well known, that the opposing winds 
stimulate the production of steam, aod 
quicken speed. The objective mind, 
to which the great mass of mankind 
belong, brieves in tbad prefers instinct- 
ively the outward. Its men are made 
of cost^e. Homage, show, war, and 
education at the cane^s end is itBjfhrte, 
Its texture is of toe coarse a gndo to 
comprehend and assist true edacatioo. 
Its rSgime makes moral cowards of 
pupils, shakes *the nervous system of 
the finest natures, and devillzes these 
of roughest mould. To this we refer 
wordy leaders in our press, wordy ser- 
mons from our puljHts, iumI wordy 
speeches from the platform. The 8olh> 
jective mind is our ideal tutor, and the 
highest style of man wci know. His 
intellect, heart, and moral vision, the 
keenest, the largest, the truest. Being 
a thinker, and therefore the sabject and 
not the object of thought, every pliass 
of mind and constitutional peooiiartty 
his genius ctetects at a glance; while 
adapted to the roughest nature of a 
Stephenson, he offends not the tAf^ 
mental organization and powers of a 
Milton or a Coleridge. While the in- 
competent fly to corporal punish m ea t 
in every difficulty, he seeks to conquer 
the mindf not the body, — to develop 
and discipline its powers. The sub- 
jective mind knows all life springs from 
within, and that its source is not mate- 
rial. Like in nature, the seed, the 
plant, every grass, contains, bodies it 
At the proper seafton, sun-riiys quicken 
its active principle. In education the 
analogy is true. Mind, power may be 
evoked; congenial influences, like tiie 
sun in nature, help the develepiatiit; 
but because its resistive power io- 
creases with the ratie of ability, it will 
never be coerced. All bbtory, toe, d*- 
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dares tie importance of cnltivatSng 

"with care the idiosyncrasies of yonth. 
Every advance in civilization has been 

' marked, if not made, by this. Its 
want has made many an epoch appear 
to have been bom before its I4me. 

' This generation is on the threshold of 
a mi^ty field for high talent of every 
order, bnt it is of no nse forcing the 
dull or small brain into positions for 
which only the higher range of natures 
are fitted. Variety is offered to every 
class of iptellect, in the colonies as well 
as at home. These idiosyncrasies 
are caught by genius and mind, are 
beyond the ken of objective natures, 
and, therefore, we think that corporal 
punishment should be discontinued. — 

' William Gkeen. 

VEOATITB. 

I think not entirely; for a judicious 
use* of corporal punishment saves many 
a young mind from the dangerous con- 
sequences of sin. The Bible is at 
all times our best guide, especially in 
the training of youth. It says, " Chasten 
thy son while there is hope, and let not 
thy soul spare for his crying," Prov. 
jcix. 18. And instructors of youth are 
placed, for the time being, in the stead 
of their parents. Discipline could not, 
in all cases, be carried through, were 
corporal punishment to be entirely 
abolished ; for there are certain disposi- 
tions which will pot be led by ordinary 
kindness, and can only be affected by 
an eaj^ra-ordinary kindness, — the use 
of the rod.— BBtA. 

There is a great deal of cruelty in 
what is called chastisement, and this 
cruelty ought to be prevented by sonne 
means ; bnt to entirely abolish corporal 
punishment in schools would be, as I 
think, although not a schoolmaster, 
perfectly ridiculous; for to manage a 
large number of boys without occasion- 
ally "tickling their backs" would be 
impossible. — B. D. K. 

^ whoever speaks from experience in 
.school management will, I think, argue 
for the negative side of this question. 
'Corporal punishment, in most cases, in 



schools, is inflicted unjustly. But yet, 
I think, it ought not to be entirel^r 
abolished. There are some few cases 
In which this kind of punishment acts 
most beneficially. ISome boys are so 
stupid, that giving them ^ tasks to 
commit to memory,*' or ^ keeping them 
in,** &c., has no eflfect on them ; whereas 
corporal punishment produces the de- 
sired effect ; and but for it, I believe, they 
would become incorrigible. — Brbaeeb. 

The worid, as at present constituted, 
is in a state of imperfection; it has still 
upon it the taint of original sin, and, as 
a consequence, we are all more or less 
prone t« do those things which we 
ought not Therefore, as this tempta- 
tion to err from t^e right way affects ail 
of us^ whether old or young, it is not to 
be supposed that the school is free from 
it. Although this poison enters all, it 
affects different people in different ways, 
— erffOf the treatment of the offenders 
should be altered according to the 
varying dispositions of each. I do not 
see any reason why this rule should not 
be extended to schools, for there surely 
we find as great a variety as anywhere. 
Now, if we admit this "variety of dispo- 
sition, it is clear that we sliall meet 
with some who cannot bje restrained by 
moral suasion, who cannot be overcome 
by appealing to their better natures, 
whose conscience is not sufficiently 
tender to be affected by these appeals; 
therefore, moral suasion failing, we 
must of necessity have recourse to cor- 
poral punishment as the only resource 
left.— T. W. B. 

We are no advocates for the total 
abolition of corporal punishment in 
schools; for we are persuaded, from 
experience, that in some extreme cases 
it is absolutely necessary. Nevertheless, 
we would place it in a very low position 
among the expedients for promoting 
the welfare and sound moral principles 
of the rising generation. Flogging 
should be the very last resort of any 
teacher, — when kindness, as well as 
firmness, are found to be unavailing; 
when authority will be despised, and all 
order set at defiance. There is a large 
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dan of teaelMn, in nbbftth as wdl m 
day schodfl, who are npeatodlj chaitis- 
ing their sdiolan, dther bj atriking on 
the head, orusing other violenoe. Snch 
treatment tends to harden a lad'g heart 
more effeotvallj than anything we 
know. Few indeed are the boys over 
whom a kind, yet firm, tone of com- 
mand has no control. There are ex- 
ceptional cases, we know; for these, 
then, let corporal punishment be ad- 
ministered, bat without any display of 
pasuon or ill-feeling on the part of the 
teacher.— Habwood. 

^ A child, eren from the womb, is 
prone to evil and disobedience in varioas 
ways; but it is the duty of the tutor 
to fathom the nature and discorer the 
true bent of each child*s disposition. 
Taking two extremes, we find on the 
one hand, a peevish, timid, and slow 
learning child, and, on the other, a self- 
reliant, bold fellow, who can quickly 
receive the instructions of his teacher. 
The former, let me observe, can never 
be benefited by the application of the 
rod; gentle treatment and familiar ex- 
pressions must be used ere that boy's 
mind and intellect can be brought into 
proper action. While the latter most 
invariably requires, for securing obedi- 
ence, inflexibility and determination of 
purpose on the part of the teacher; and 
when moral purposes £ul with him, the 
rod of chastisement becomes a necessity. 
Therefore, by all means let corporal 
punishment be the alternative where 
metaphysical means are useless. — A. D. 

Moderation, says Walker, is, "for- 
bearance of extremity, the contrary 
temper to party violence," &c., and this 
contains the whole matter as regards 
the topic at the head of this discussion. 
Were all corporal punishment entirely 
abolished in schools, we are afraid that 
the result would be to the prejudice of 
proper industrial training, inasmuch as 
the greater part of the sdbolars forming 
those schools have an instinctive dread 
of the rod, and of meriting it; not so 
much, perhaps, for the pain thereby 
inflicted, bat in consequence of the dis- 
grace in the eyes of the other pupils; 



and were this dread of pertonal pu 
and disgrace removed, no fitting sob- 
stitute could be obtained; as it mnit 
be confessed, boys geoerally fear the 
infliction <^ bodily pain in greater 
proportion to that of being poniahed 
mentally. It is not asufiS^ent djee- 
titm agamst corporal punishment to 
say that it creates feelingy of inteoae 
disgust in the minds of high-spinted 
boys, because youth is so apt to he mis- 
chievous, that when punished in a 
moderate manner, proportionate toth» 
fuilt or crime conmntted, the justioB 
of the chastisement is ingennonsly ad- 
mitted, and borne with a patient en- 
durance. The oljection only holds good 
in cases where the stripes have been too 
severely or unjustly applied. If the 
affirmatif e of the question were granted, 
what substitute could be offered for the 
objectionable rod? Kindness and per- 
suasion? These ought to be the aiain 
ingredients in teaching youth, but thejr 
alone do not possess sufficient authoritj 
to deter boys from *' being boys," in the 
neglect and distaste to learning, and 
encouragement of a mischief-loviDg 
spirit Unless man himself was occa- 
sionally chastened by the rod of afliic- 
tion, evils would overtake him, equiva- 
lent to those which would most pro- 
bably ensue by the total abolition of 
corporal pumslunent in schoob. — J. C. 
The schoolmaster is legally acknow- 
ledged to be, for the time being, m loco 
parentis. None will deny to a parent 
the right to chastise his child, or dis- 
pute the necessity and propriety of his 
sometimes so doing. The correction of 
children is a duty positively ei^oined on 
parents, and that, be it observed, by 
corporal punishment. "Withhold not the 
rod," is the counsel of the wisest of men. 
What, therefore, is acknowledged to 
be the duty and right of a parent, 
cannot be fairly withheld from the 
schoolmaster, actmg, as he does, in 
place of that parent The power to 
inflict corporal punishment has been 
abused, bat that does not argue its 
entbe abolition. The degrading and 
hardening tendencies, attributed to oor^ 
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hment in lehoob, are pro- 
duced bj the Datura and manner of the 
inflictioD, and the temper of the master 
at the time, and not bj the panish- 
ment itself. When rightly administered, 
corporal pnmshment has a beneficial 
efi^Bct No other method Ol punishment 
has, as a general mle, been foond e£Boient 
in practice; and till some method can 
be suggested which can be generally 
adopted, without inconyenience to the 
master, or injury to the. scholar, I 
think corporal punishment must be 
retained in our schools.— B. S. 

Several flagrant examples of excessiTe 
and ill-advisiBd flogging haying been 
recently exhibited by certahi brute- 
force pedagogues, the attention of those 
interested in school discipline has natu- 
rally been aroused and directed to the 
solution of the problem whether corporal 
punishment, much or little, be justifiable 
intheory,and beneficial in practice? The 
discussion thus proToked has produced 
two extreme and antagonistic factions; 
one side promulgating a squeanushly 
sentimental code, in which "moral 
influence,'' ''persuasive kindness," and 
such like mild inducements to well- 
doing are the strongest coercive mea- 
sures allowed; the opposite party ad- 
vocating the severer ethics of the 
school of ''muscular Christianity,** in 
which the unscrupulous rod rules ab- 
solute, and is elevated to perform the 
questionable office of ruling absolutely 
over the spoilt pupils to fine suscep- 
tibilities. Now, I deprecate each of 
these extreme views of the case; and 
^ though unwilling to place implicit faith 
in the universal efficacy of unlimited 
stichf I am still prepared to maintain 
that there is a modicum of truth in the 
proverb, that to "spare the rod is to 
spoil the child;" believing that the 
abuse of fiogging is no valid argument 
against its legitimate use. On the 
other hand, the opposite tendency ap- 
pears equally chimerical, of relying too 
exclusively upon mere moral influence, 
and affinitive persuasion, as this im- 
j^es the possession, on the part of the 
schoolboy, of a degree of inherent do- 
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cility neyar honaitiy tihibit«d in raal 
life by any healthy and undegeneratad 
specimen of the somewhat turbuloit 
spedes of incipient biped, and of a pre- 
cociously discriminating intelligence 
only witnessed in those fabled examplen 
which have been invented to " point n 
moral, and adorn a tale;** to say no- 
thing of the absurdi^of expecting that 
crude and emliryo boyhood can possess 
the matured txp«rience and philosophic 
self-government which would enable it 
to raise a school into rivah7 with the 
dreamer's "model republic:** bnt even 
in this ideal Arcadia,^^^»n^ was not 
unknown. We therefore find that the 
modified proposition that corporal pun- 
ishment, though certainl/ just and 
beneficial in the abstract, shoi^d, never- 
theless, be very rarely resorted to, has 
received almost universal assent; for it 
convincingly appears that the balance 
of testimony, as derived from the ex- 
perience of the most liberal-minded 
teachers and ^observers, indicates that 
its entire abolition would prove alike 
injudicious, on practical grounds, as 
well as uncalled-for on any higher 
consideration of moral theory, inas- 
much as it would remove a ready and 
an eligible source of power out of the 
hands of the teacher for maintuning 
discipline amongst the small minority 
of rebellious and turbulent sprits who 
pervade every school, and are generally 
unamenable to softer influences, with- 
out, at the same tune, insuring him, in 
lieu of it, a commensurate degree of 
moral ascendancy equally sure and 
applicable. In fact, the maudlin feel- 
ing which would altoget|ier reject the 
infliction of phy^cal pain, as a means 
of control, and a source of punishment, 
and the opposite low, brutish dispo- 
sition, which would savagely fly to it 
to correct every trivial offence, and to 
stimulate the action of every dull mind, 
are both alike divergent from true 
policy, and unbeneficial in practice. 
It would, doubtless, be a good thing for 
humanity at large, and for schoolboy 
life in particular, if physical force were 
unnecessary, but until we are all suf- 
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fieieiitily ^iviliaed to ^Kspeme wiCh Mb 
brute foroe on a large 8oaK one smtion 
against ftnotfaer, we e«B sosreely expect 
that the nndereloped hifaotile n^ni 
will preeede reflectiTe manhood b/ 
inaignrating ao era in wfaicli all the 
peac«fal ^irtoes of obedience and bro- 
therly love will retgn supreme. It is 
firas nselesg to ignore the abtnal, or to 
OTade the inevitable; and ^erefore, so 
long as jonth is so largely oompoanded 
of bw types of moral and mental idio- 
^crasy^ ezfaibitii:^ tinreasoning olwt!- 
aacy, meanness, conning, falsefaeod, 
and dl those lumpant and nnamiable 
Mtribotes which go to make np the 
]ktle priff — so long will the rod he 
Beeessary to contnd tiiese animid in- 
stincts, and to serve as an ontwaxd and 
visible sign of the teacher's s^pvsmacy. 
— SlBR. 

It is a good old saySsg, iad a true 
one, that to *' spore Uie red is to spoil 
the child* Now, I am no advocate 
for stringent measures, mueb less for 
unnecessary punishment; but when ne- 
cessity demands the existence of some 
severe method of chastisement, it would 
be worse than folly to abolish it; inrif 
you lay corporal punishment aside, 
thiee things will inevitaWy follow: — 
1st, you lose yoir complete mastery 
over your pupils; 2nd,tfaereisagenend 
falling away in conduct and diligence; 
and, 3rd, the wh(de flock may become 
tjdnted by the unrestrained example of 
one or two Mack sheep. Tou may try 
kindness; you may appeal to theii' sense 
of honour; you may strive to animate 
them by a feeling of duty ; but for every 
one ibalb will respond to these higher 
inducements, a dteen will secretly laugh 
at them. The rigour of punishment 
being relaxed— the •reign of terror" 
bdng over — a great number mil take 
advuitage of the milder rule to remit 
their exertions, or make no progress 
at all. They become more careless in 
observing the teacher's word; more 
faulty in the preparation of theh: tasks; 
and more lax in the rule of thehr con- 
duet And why? Because the only 
spur they now possess is their own per- 



oeptioo of duty. Under thoM ^lOiUB* 
stances, wiuA must be done? Thare is 
nought but tiie resun^ition tj^ corporal 
pnnkAiaeDt that can have Hie proper 
eseot. ' Ton mi^ serai to oidl fbrth 
their energies by praise, or stinnikte 
them by a generous emnlatSoB, or by 
wliatever o&er means you t&ink £t; 
but if they fail, as they assursAj will, 
with maay, you must either hire re- 
oonrse to corporal punishment, or totally 
neglect year pv^iils. If you find it 
necessary to urge on the inident and 
careless, yon wHl find H mucSi bms« so 
to restrain the unruly and evil-io^oed. 
WHhont the dread of corporal punish- 
ment before theix' minds, they will soon 
give the rein to their todioaifiioBS, and 
d^semtnate principles lughly injorioos 
to the rest. Therefore, ^Am. no higher 
feeling can be aroused, ttther as an 
incentive to learmng, or as a clie^ to 
naturaMy evil propensities, as a last 
resource, I beKeve we nrast adopt tbt 
suggestion of Douglas Jerrold, ana 
** appeal to their moral sense th ro u gh 
their fleshly tabefnacte."— >Abrow. 

In order to enforce proper diacipfine 
in a school, it is necessary that the 
master should be regarded by his pnpib 
with some degree of awe. Now, cor- 
poral punishment is cihiefly instnunentid 
in promoting this awe, and is, besidei, 
more convenient to the master, and 
more merciful to the pupil, than any 
other punishment 1 . Corporal pnnisb- 
ment produces physical pain. The 
weak and sensitive fiMl physical pain 
very acutely; hence the bare idea of 
being flogged is sufficient to deter such 
from doing wrong. Even boys of 
courage and flrmnen cannot aadun 
pain with indifference; and fSie cer- 
tainty of a flogging, if they do an jtlung 
amiss, will, in most c ase s , liave the 
same effect upon them as upon the 
sensitive. At times, however, the 
master's authority will be diar^aided, 
and then the advantages of a good 
thrashing are apparent, for it ae&om 
fails to make the ofiiBnder repentant, 
and careful for the future. Agab: 
Corporal punishment prodnoea ^ame^ 
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'' A boy is proved gniltj of a fit^alt. His 

' maater, desirous el making him an 

^ example, proceeds, to Bog him in pre- 

^' senceof the whole sched. This is a 

'^ most humiliating position £or any boy 

^ to be i^aeed in, and one likely to im^ 

^' press the minds of the boys who witness 

" it, with a wholesome dread of their 

^ master's power. 2. Corporal punish- 

* nkent is conyenieat to the master, and 

ri merdfnl to the paptL Corporal pun- 

' iahment is easily and quickly inflicted, 

^ and saves the Blaster the trouble of 



inventing new modes of punishment. 
It is merciful to the pupil, because, 
thoogh painfal to bear, it hapeses no 
restraint opon his play-honrs, and does 
not unnecessarily weary him, as long 
tasks are apt to do^ I contend, then, 
that corporal punishment ought not to 
be abolished, becaoae it is so effectual 
in maintaining the master's authority 
in his school, and is, besides, more con- 
venient to him, and more merciful to 
his pupils, than any other punishment 
— H. H. 
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Questions Bbquiibiivg Answbbs. 

185. Could any of your readers inform 
me what are the best works on Phre- 
nology, and where to be had, and what 
price? and also what are the best ele- 
mentary works on Mental Philosophy? 
Information on this will be thankfully 
received by A Subscribbb. 

186. In a note to G. H. Lewes's 
"Life and Works of G8ethe," is an- 
nounced a forthcoming English trans- 
lation of Spinoza. Can any reader 
kindly inform me if this work has been 
published, or is yet in preparation? — 
D'Atknant. 

187. The evidence for the being of a 
Grod, or what may be called the literature 
of the Theistic Controversy, has of late 
been engaging much of my attention. 
Could any of your readers furnish me 
with critical estimates of the chief 
works on the subject — concise, yet in- 
formmg, impartial, and, therefore, trust- 
worthy?— G. C. M. 

18S. Could you favour a few friends 
of literature in Meath with any bio- 
graphical information regarding "the 
Editor of MacmiUcuis Magazinef The 
^lef^/^rv^character of his writing therein 
has excited our curiosity to know why 
he has been selected as a sort of repre- 
sentative Cambridge man, and what he 

1861. 



has done in and for literature previously. 
As we occupy a sort of outlying district, 
we do not hear much of literary matt<Ars 
except from your own ^* Notes," and the 
articles which deal with ** Epoch Men," 
and with the " controversies," not *^ of 
an age," but " of aU time.**— E. Lovbb. 

189. ** The King of the Mountains " 
is the title of a story appearing in 
the Sixpenny Magazine, Who is its 
author?— Tom. 

190. What is the character of Field- 
ing's novels? — J. J. 

191. Where did Addison's ^Tanegyric 
upon Nonsense" appear? — Test and 
QuBor. 

Answebs to Qoestiobs. 

150. Life Knowledge, — A. L. B. 
should be more explicit in the terms 
of his inquiry. In a general sense, 
the daily papers afford the "■ most know- 
ledge of the world, in its business and 
affairs." We presume our correspon- 
dent is already acquainted with this, 
and is seeking something more; if he 
is at a loss how to define it, and will 
write us, stating the ol]ject he has in 
view in making the inquiry, most 
probably it will facilitate the task of 
preparbg a reply. — J. 
2Ch 
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165. BanKM^.— " Valae^majcoUect 
iniicfa "practioaL** iDformatioa by read- 
ing Mr. Gilbart'sworkon the "Principles 
of Banking/' Mr. Gilbart is the present 
eminent manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank. Historical and 
theoretical knowledge can be gathered 
from Francis's " History of the Bank 
of England," McGolloch's "Commercial 
Dictionary," and from the article 
" Money," in the " Encyclopeedia Britan- 
nica." The periodicals mostly devoted 
to the discussion of monetaiy and 
banking matters are the Economist^ 
a weekly newspaper, price 8d., and the 
Bankers' Magazine^ price 2s. 6d. For 
an eUmentary work on political eco- 
nomy, "Valne" may refer to Dr. 
Wayland's " Elements,*' price 28., pub- 
lished by Cassell. — J. 

178. Mapping. — No book on draw- 
ing maps is published , to my know- 
ledge. The most elementary way, and 
that followed by the younger boys in 
many schools, is to copy ^e outlines, 
courses of the rivers, &c., on a piece of 
tracing paper, and then to retrace them 
on to a convenient piece of paper. An- 
other way is to procure an outline map 
(from any bookseller), and mark the 
towns, &c.; the third, and perhaps the 
best way, is to copy them as you would 
a drawing, getting the shape and places 
of towns, &c., as near the copy as your 
.eye will allow; this is, without doubt, 
the most profitable way, since, in all ele- 
mentary examinations, you are expected 
to draw maps from memory; so this 
would be good trafning for any one that 
is about to enter the Middle Glass 
Examination. — A Poor Aspirant. 

181. Bartohmeo de Lets Casas was 
a native of Seville, and one of the 
clergymen sent out on the second voyage 
of Columbus to settle in the island of 
Hispaniola. He soon became the cham« 
pion of the oppressed Indians, and left 
Hispaniola in order to plead their cause 
before Ferdinand, who died before the 
matter was settled. Las Casas then 
obtained audience of Cardinal Ximenes, 
the Begent, and was appointed, in com- 
pany with three others, " the Protector 



of the Indians," with power to release 
them from the servitude of the Spaniards. 
Las Casas, however, found his plans 
did not answer, and to screen himself 
from the fury of the planters, he again 
appealed to Spain, and proposed that 
the Indians should be set free, and 
Africans imported in their stead. 
Charles IL yielded to this request, 
but Las Casas, finding that the negroes 
did not reach Hispaniola in snfiScient 
numbers, obtained, after great difiiculty, 
permission to colonize t^e coast along 
Cumana with husbandmen, ecclesiastics, 
and labourers, and stipulated to civilize 
10,000 Indians in two years, who would 
pay into the royal treasury 15,000 
ducats yearly. During his temporary 
absence in the year 1521, the Indians 
attacked the colony, and entirely de- 
stroyed it. Overcome by these disasters, 
Las Casas shut himself up in a Domi- 
nican convent of Hispaniola, and soon 
after assumed the habit of that order. 
Being on a mission at the court of 
Madrid from his order, he again pleaded 
the cause of the Indians, and, at the 
same time, composed a treatise on " The 
Destruction of America." — B. S. 

BartoUmeo de Las Casas was de- 
scended from a noble family, and 
was bom In 1474. He accompanied 
Columbus in his second voyage to the 
West Indies. On his return, he entered 
holy orders, and on going back to His- 
paniola, he was much interested in the 
condition of the oppressed Indian popu- 
lation. He suggested that Africans 
were stronger than the Indians, and 
proposed to make the substitute. He 
published treatises, giving graphic ac- 
counts of the Indians' sufferings; and 
attempted a plan for transplanting the 
natives of Hispaniola to the adjacent 
continent, but without success. All 
this gave great offence, and in 1522 he 
entered the order of Dominicans, having 
taken shelter in their convent. On his 
return to Spain, he appealed to Charles 
V. in favour of the poor Indians. He 
was appointed Bishop of Chiapa, ia 
Mexico, and returned to Spain in 1551, 
having resigned the bbhopric. He died 
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in a conTent of hb order at Madrid, 
in 1566. Three MS. volnmes of his 
'* Historia General de las Indias " are 
preserved; the first two in the library 
of the Royal Academj of History, the 
third in the Boyal Library at Madrid. 
— ^Bbta. 

184. Teaching Fiftof^.—- The best 
way to teach history is, I think, — ^and I 
jndge from resnlts, — to tell yonrpnpils 
to read np a certain reign, or certain 
chapters, and then, on the following 
morning, to write a dozen questions or 
so on a black-board, and get them to 
write the answers. Let them be such 
questions as will recall other circum- 
stances, antecedent, attendant, or sub- 
sequent to those under immediate notice. 
— A Poor Aspibaitt. 

188. The Editor of MacmiUan'a 
Magazine : David Masson, — The name 
of David Masson appears on the title- 
page and cover of MacmiUan^s Maga- 
zine as edit(»r. The bearer of that 
name is one of the best and greatest of 
our modem essayists, one of the hardest- 
working of our literary men, and the 
possessor of quite a master-power of 
marshalling thoughts, words, and facts 
into order, expressiveness, and intel- 
ligibility. David Masson was bom near 
Aberdeen, in 1822, and studied at the 
grammar school there, as well as 
Marischal College. Subsequently, we 
believe, he attended the logic class 
under Sir William Hamilton^ in Edin- 
burgh, and got into the habit of scrib- 
bling for the newspapers of his native 
town. On the establishment of the 
Aberdeen Banner as an organ of non- 
intrusion, which subsequently blos- 
somed, if it did not fmctify, into Free- 
Church-ism, David Masson was selected 
to fill the editorial chair, and this seat 
he held for rather more than two years, 
when he was engaged by the Messrs. 
Chambers to compile some of the num- 
bers of their ''Information for the 
People," and some volumes of their 
" Educational Course." The more re- 
markable of these are the papers and 
volumes on History, and some articles 
on Logic, Bhetoric, l^e Human Mmd^ 



&c Many of the papers in the two 
series of ** Tracts," issued by the same 
house, were from his pen, as well as a 
few noticeable — or what the Scotch call 
"ken-speckle" — ^articles in Chamberi^ 
JoumaL He removed to London about 
1847 for greater literary facUities, and 
then wrote most industriously as London 
correspondent for a very great number 
of Scottbh — as well as English — news- 
papers; amongst others, the Witnees, 
and the Commonwealth, About this 
time, he began to contribute UiFraeer^s 
Magazine^ the North British Review, 
&c. He returned to London about 1850, 
and then wrote for Chamberi as well as 
conducted Lowers Edinburgh Magazine 
— a very able, but rather short-lived 
religio-literary magazine. At the same 
time he was enrolled among the con- 
tributors of the British Quarterlg, and 
put on the staff of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. In 1852, he was 
appointed Professor of English Litera- 
ture in University College, London, an 
office which he yet holds, but which is 
so unremimerative as to necessitate the 
possession of other means of winning 
bread, which, fortunately, Professor 
Masson has in his pen. In 1856, he was 
spoken of in Edinburgh as a successor to 
Sir William Hamilton, and in that year, 
perhaps with that object in view, there 
appeared a volume of "Essays, Bio- 
graphical and Critical, chiefly on Eng- 
lish Poets," " contributed," the preface 
says, " during the last ten or twelve years 
to reviews and other periodicals." They 
are, the A^iencBtan remarks, "distin- 
guished by a remarkable power of 
analysis, a clear statement of the actual 
fiicts on which speculation is based, and 
an appropriate beauty of language ;" 
and the Times characterizes them as " a 
series of criticisms, in relation to creative 
literature, which are satisfactory as well 
as subtle." In 1858, during the months 
of March and April, he delivered four 
lectures on "British Novelists, and their 
Styles," to the members of the Phi- 
losophical Institution of Edinburgh, 
which have since been republished. In 
1859 appeared the first volume of what 
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iv» npMiime PlrofaBmr Ifosson intends 
abw be his magtmm optit^ — ** The Life 
6f John Milton, narrated io eoimectioii 
iHthtbe Political, Ecclesiastical and Lit»- 
XKTf History of his Time'' (of which- a 
ontieal abstract appeared in the Brkmh 
CoiUrovermalUt for March, 185&> 
This work displays most conseientions 
antiqnarianism, trostwortbj results, and 
Qimqniyocal marks of indefatigabilitj. 
AH tiiese works were published by 
Messrs^ Macmillan and Co., Cambridge, 
and were of each a nature as to com- 
OMBid the attentioD and respect of 
sto^eos and literarx men, and to prove 
lum to be one of the most thoaghtfol 
and powerftil writers of the time. Bib 
Is an eminently practical-ndnded man, 
though heroic in selMenyingness and 
sympathetic in feeling. He^is well np 
in home, but especially in Ibreign 
noliticSy and is extraordinarily emdite 
m £ar^ English literature; He is, or 
was, secretary of the Italian Society, is 
an intimate of Eoesath, Maszmi, &c. 
**The oppressed nationalities '^ find in 
him a snre friend ; and social, sanitaij, 
moral, and physical reform, have an 
nnflinching and steady, as well as 
atnrdy, advocate in him. Of his Scot- 
tish nationality, his recent ''Bnckle" 
articles in MacmiUan are soffident 
Touchers. It may be said that in the 
combination of quiet and dassieid 
power, in minute analysis, yet profoond 
generalisation, in true eloquesee and 
eopous yariousness, in safe and yet 
judidons interpretatiyenees, in fluency 
and in fervour, in practical sagadty 
and in poetical sympathy, Masson has 
fsry few contemporary rivals, and no 
equals. — N. L. 

I8». The Kinff of the Mountains 
is a translation of a French work, by 
Edmond About, the author of a work 
on Greece, a previous novel, vastly 
popular, entitled "Tolla." About's 
works are generally, witty, pathetic, and 
pure — at least, for French literature. 
Tom Taylor dramatized the story re- 
cently. — Frank. 

190. Fidding'aKovels, — ^The romance 
of ** Tom Jones," ** that ezqniaHe piotnM 



of human manners," says GibboOy '' w31 
outlive the paiace of ^ Escunal aid 
ftlM innperial eagle of Anstrku** Pbo- 
fessor Spaldiogis of opinion that ** it is 
not easy te understand the graunds en 
whicht ' Tom Jones ' has been dafended 
against the charge of immorality; bnt 
in point betb of genios and of skiH in 
art, it is the best nevel ever writtofL" 
Byvon calls Fielding '^tfae prose Heeser 
of Iraman natuTef* and Coleridge as^ 
levts that m his novels '* there is a 
dieer&l, sunsliifly, breessy spurit thai 
prevails everywhere." WiUiam Hazlilt 
says, ** what they are moat renuu^aUe 
forf is neither ssotiment, nor i magi— 
tion, nor wit, snr evenhmnoor — thiio^ 
there b an immense deal of this iMt 
quality,— ^but psofoond knowledge ef 
human nature, at feast ef English 
nature, and OMsteriy- pictures o€ the 
characters ef men as he saw then» exist- 
ing; Thie fsaitty distinguishes a& his 
wcorks, and is shown almost equafly in aH 
of them." ^ As a picture of manncn," 
this is Thackeray's opinion^ ** the nervk 
of ' Tom Jones ' is indeed exquisite; as 
a work ef oonstructien, quite a wonder; 
the by-play of wisdom, the power of 
observation, the mn^pHed felicitooi 
tnms and tfaoo|;hta, the varied dia- 
rscter of the great comic epic, keep tin 
nader in a perpetual admiradon and 
curiosity." The acute Professor Moor 
thinks that " his grasp ef observation 
led him toaekct,with unerring saga- 
city, the leading traits of ordlBary 
ehaiacter, and toepitoiBize nature wit^ 
skill,, instead of transcribing her at f^ 
length;" his works have "the okarm 
of a plot of unrivalled skill, m wiiieb 
the complex threads of interest as* aU 
brought to bear upon, the catastrophe 
in a manner equally unexpected and 
sin^e; a grave hnmoar, and a power 
ef qaiet satire, unmixed with eari- 
eatnre." *" Than are doofatlcas,'' says 
Masson, ^ pasaigai in them winch we 
should not like to see read by yeong 
ladies in white moslin, and thin ia a 
pity." Yet even Dr. Beattie says that^ 
** since the days of Homer, the worid 
has not seen a more artful epic fiable^" 
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if your qneriflt, J. J*, is a trae disciple 
of the iDdactire plnksophy, knowinfi; 
tbeM men mid l^eir repotattoo, and 
hamng their testimony thus given, I 
tUnk he will hsn little need of any- 
body's help to lead him to a eonelnsion 
on the sot^eet of his -qnestion, and 
probably this may be ssonthing Bke it 
— £rst rate, bat to be read cantioasly, 
bat xineantinf^ly. — Job Allbk. 

191. AMiton's^* Pamg^ on Non- 
^emte" appeared &rst in the fourth 
mmberofthe WTngExammerM 1710, 
and is re-issned in his collected wr>rks. 
It is se ezqnistte a specimen of Addi- 
sonian hamoor as a coDtrovecsialist— 
elegaat, Mioitoas and chaste — that it 
derarves reproduction. Hudibras has 
defined nonsense (as Cowley does wit) 
by negatiyes. ''Nonsense," says he, 
"is that which is neither trae nor 
£idse.** These two great properties «( 
nonsense, which are always essential to 
it, gwe it snch a peculiar advuintaf^ 
OTef all other writing, that it is in- 
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oi^Mble of being either anmpend or 
cc^tradicted. It stands upon its «wil 
baas, like a rook ^ adamant, seeond 
by its natoral sitoation against all osn* 
quests or attacks. There is no ant 
place about it weaker than another to 
faroor an enemy in his approadies. 
The major and miner are of eqaal 
sfcnength. Its questions a^nit of M- 
reply, and its assertions are net to be 
inviiidated. A man may as well h^ 
to distinguish colours in the midst of 
darkness as to find out what to approtni 
and disi4>pro¥e in nonsense; you nay 
as well assault an army that is buried 
in intrenchments. If it affirms an^ 
thing, you cannot hiy hold of it, or if it 
denies, you cannot confute it In A 
word, thero are greater depths and 
obscurities, greater intricacies and pei^ 
plexities, in an elaborate and well- 
written piece of nonsense, than in the 
most abtruse and profound tcaots of 
school diTinity. — 6. G. 
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BEPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



ffartkpool Mutual Improvement 
Society, — This society, which had quite 
sunk into desuetude, and become to all 
appearance extinct, has lately given 
signs of life, recovered from its stato of 
torpidity, and reared its head once more 
amongst the humbler literary institu- 
tions of the land. It was originally 
formed in 1856, we bdieve, and conti- 
nued for a period of two or three years 
in a most prosperous state, under the 
able presidentship of the Bev. A. How- 
son, Independent minister, of this town. 
Under tlmt gentleman^s rule, the num- 
ber of members upon the books grew at 
one lime to about fcnty; anioiated dis- 
cussions upon the various topics of the 
day, frequently inspired from the 
debates in the British ConirovernaliBt, 



were we^Iy indulged in; mttaphyiieSi 
abstractquestioBS c^ philosophy, p<iitioi 
and natural history, all bore their part 
in the debate, and were diversified oooa* 
sionally by historical and other essi^Si 
readings from the great writers of wt 
own and other days, sketches of Hfe and 
character, lectures on interesting sub* 
jeots, and, upon one or two oceasionSi 
public debates, and soeial gatherings 
round the festive board, where the mem« 
hers would play other parts, and diatin* 
guish themselves as platform orators, or 
vocalists and musicians. The worthy 
and much respected chairman, however, 
left the town; and in spite of the e£brt8 
of the new president, Mr. R. H. B^, 
editor of the Stodbton nnd Hmikpot^ 
Merewry^ and the zealous co-operatioii 
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di some few of the memberB, the society 
became, to all intents and purposes, 
defonct Within the last few weeks, 
however, e£forts were made to xeviye 
and reorganize the institntion, and 
these efforts have been crowned with 
success. At a meeting held in the 
Temperance Hall, Hartlepool, on the 
2nd of September last, it was resolved 
that the sodety hitherto known as the 
Hartlepool Mutual Improvement Society 
should be revived and reorganized, the 
original title to be still borne, and the 
rules, with one or two exceptions, to 
remain intact The sepanM» offices 
of vice-president and lE^ecretaiy, held 
respectively by the Bev. J. Douglas and 
Mr. J. Emra Holmes, secretary to the 
Amateur Literary Society, were abo- 
lished, Mr. J. H. Bell being unanimously 
elected as president, and Mr. W. G. Beid, 
of the Sunderland Herald, to the con- 
joined offices of secretary and treasurer. 
Since the opening of the new session, 
there have been some very good debates 
on " Spiritualism," in which, by the 
way, the British CoiUroverHaUst and 
Mr. Barkas, who had been lecturing at 
Hartlepool on the subject, were freely 
quoted; "Horse Badng;" ** Ignorance 
and Intemperance, which is most pro- 
ductive of Grime?*' and other equally 
interesting subjects; and, judging by 
the good attendance of members, the 
frequent applications for admission, the 
impartial character given to the discus- 
ttons, and the great interest shown 
therein, there is every reason to look 
forward to the continued prosperity of 
this society. 

The Southampton Society for Educa- 
tion, — The hidf-y early meeting was 
held on the 25th of September, when 
the following officers were elected: — 
President, Mr. T. A. Marshall ; Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. Gookey and Stott; 
Secretory, Mr. E. Boberts; Editor, Mr. 
£. J. Knight, of the *' Essayist." Mem- 
bers of the committee: Messrs. Fuller, 
Banco, Parker, and Walker. Since then 
the following list of lectures has been 
printed: — **The Day we live in;" 
** Le Petit Caporal ;" « William Cobett ;" 



*" Oberlin, the Pastor of the Ban de 1* 
Boche;*' "Mesmerism;'' "The Iron 
Duke ;" " Sketches of the Lives of Bariy 
Preachers;" " The Pursuit of Know- 
ledge;" " The Habito and Customs of 
the Portuguese ;" " Immortal Memories ;*' 
"The Holy Land;" " Self-made Men." 
Hanlesf Mechanic^ Institution. — The- 
fine lecture and concert hall of the new 
Mechanics' Institution, Hanley, was 
opened in June last by a bazaar; and 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 15th, th» 
completion of the entire building, in- 
cluding the working men's rei^ng* 
room, was celebrated by an inaugural 
soir^j which was one of the most inte- 
resting and successful demonstrations' 
ever made in the Potteries. The new 
institution comprises all requisites, and 
its general arrangements are complete 
in every respect, making it de;cidedly 
tiie best and handsomest erection o( 
the kind in the district. The working 
men's reading-room, as all our Pottery 
readers know, was founded by Mr» 
William Brownfield, in commemoration 
of his mayoralty, two years ago, and it 
is a spacious and well-f umbhed room, 
open daily to subscribers of one shilling 
per quarter, and furnished with some 
seventy or eighty newspapers and peri- 
odicals. This room was opened in 
conjunction with the soiree on October 
25th, and was visited by a large 
number of members. It is beautifully 
lighted, and is admirably fitted up,, 
b^g also ornamented with a marble 
drinking fountain, presented by Mr. 
John Wood, of Nottingham, who for- 
merly resided in Hanley. About 700- 
persons assembled for tea in the lecture- 
hall and the museum, both being 
crowded. On the platform, which had 
been, enlarged for the occasion, were a 
numerdus party, who were entertained 
by Mr. Brownfield, and among whom 
were the Bight Hon. 0. B. Adderley, 
M.P., Mr. Smith Child, Mr. James- 
Bateman, F.B.S., M.A., the Bev. Sir L. 
T. Stamer, Bart, Mr. James Edwards, 
J.P., Mr. R H. Haywood, J.P., Mr. 
Godfrey Wedgwood, the Bevs. F. B. 
Grant, G. F. Whidboume, C. J. Stir- 
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Vmg^ T. W. Humphries, S. Anderson, 
S. Fisber, J. N. Worsfold, B. H. Smith, 
B. M'All, J. Crowe, W. Longbottom, 
W. Molloy, and T. Leith; Mr. T. Keel- 
ing, Mr. B. Bopthrojd, the Chief Bailiffs 
of Tnnstall, Longton, and Fenton, Mr. 
G. Ashworth, Mr. Ashworth, /Sec, and 
also a number of ladies. The proceed- 
ings after tea comprised speeches by 
the gentlemen named below, interspersed 
by music by Mr. John Emery, jun., 
Miss Wright, and Mr. T. L. Emery. 
The hall was crowded to excess, and 
Mr. Brownfield was unanimously voted 
to the chair. 

The Chairman, who was recnved 
with loud and prolonged applause, in 
the coarse of his opening address, said 
he need not speak of the interest he 
had taken in the erection of that build- 
ing from the beginning. It was about 
two years since the foundation-stone 
was laid; and although they had not 
since had such good times as they could 
have wished, they had been able to 
complete the building, and he hoped it 
would accomplish all the good he wished. 
The institution was for the working 
men of the town, and he hoped they 
would one and all avail themselves of 
thft opportunities it would afford them 
for improving their minds, and increasing 
their stores of knowledge. 

Mr. Brunt, secretary, read letters 
apologizing for the absence of J. S. 
Bicardo, Esq., M.P., Mr. J. E. Heath- 
cote, of Opeidale Hall, who enclosed a 
cheque for £21: Lord Ingestre, who 
promised a donatioi^of £10; and other 
gentlemen. He then read a report of 
the Building Committee, containing a 
sketch of the history of the building, 
the cost of which is nearly £5,000, of 
which £1,100 have yet to be raised. 
The Building Committee st^t^d that if 
the trade of the district had continued 
as good as it was when the foundation- 
stone was laid, they believed that the 
building would have been opene4 free 
from debt. In addition to the sum of 
£500, given to found the Working 
Men's Beading Boom, Mr. Brownfield 
had volunteered £150 towards fur- 



nishing the room, besides contributing 
very liberally to the general building 
fund. 

Mr. James Bateman, who was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said he had 
been requested to speak on "The 
Scientific Uses of Mechanics' Institu- 
tions." There was a time when he 
looked with a certain amount of distrust 
and jealousy on mechanics' institutions, 
and everybody would admit that when 
they first started, thirty years ago, 
there was a party character imported 
into them. This time now seemed to 
have passed with mechanics' institutions 
in general, and with that in particular. 
As a proof of the non-party character 
of that institute, he might refer to the 
list of newspapers and magazines with 
which the reading room was supplied, 
representing every shade of feeling, and 
than which a better selection could not 
have been made. Mr. Bateman pro- 
ceeded to speak of the scientific uses 
of mechanics' institutions, pointing out, 
from personal observation, the facilities 
they offered working men for scientific 
study, giving several interesting in- 
stances of the pursuit of science by men 
engaged in business, and describing the 
recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
One incident of that meeting was the 
production of the lists of the presidents 
of the Association — the highest office 
to which the scientific man could at- 
tain—during the thirty years of its 
life. These comprised eminent men^ 
and even Boyalty itself was there; and 
all who held that office up to this year 
were men who had handles to their 
names, but this year the meeting, 
which was the most successful ever 
held, was under the presidency of Mr. 
Fairbum, who a few years ago was a 
plain working man, and who, thanks to 
mechanics' and other institutions, and 
his own industry, had been able to 
raise himself to his present high po- 
sition. This could not be in any other 
country in the world. It was only in 
England where the highest post, to 
which any scientific nan could aspire, 
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oonld one day be Med hj royalty, uad 
the next by a working man. (Applause). 

Mr. Smith Child was received with 
hearty cheers .on rising to speak on the 
'^Social Cses of Mechanics' Insti- 
ttctes." Now, it a{^)eared to him that 
these were so obvious, that they re- 
quired no special argument to prove 
tiiem. He believed tdiat those who 
attended that institution would becoEoa 
better husbands, better fathers, better 
fions, and better neighbours; and these 
were the social uses of an institution 
like that. Mr. Child, having eluci- 
dated this p<nnt, referred to the intel- 
lectual advantages of being connected 
with an institution of that kind, and 
observed that an intellectual man was 
less liable to mental disease than an 
ignorant man. It was a well-asoer^ 
taiaed fact, gathered from lunacy sta- 
tistics, that ignorance produced lunacy 
more than education. In those places 
niiere education prevailed, the number 
•f lunatics was at the rate of one in 
1,200; but in ignorant districts, the 
rate was one in 820. 

Mr. Adderley was the next speaker, 
9xA was received with prolonged cheer- 
ing. After some introductory obser^ 
vations, the hon. gentleman said if be 
had had more than the half-hour placed 
at his disposal at his command, he 
should be utterly unable to do justice 
to the theme which had been placed in 
his hands — " The Bespousibility of Em- 
ployers in relation to the education and 
moral welfare of theilr Workpeople." 
The education, which an institution like 
that provided, was something of a 
secondary stage to the working classes, 
who, in common with all classes of 
educated society, had passed the first 
part of their education in elementary 
schools, at the age of ten or twelve^ 
but when the other classes were passing 
the higher schools, the working cUsses 
were obliged to go at once to the 
genenil business of life. The question 
was, whether general education, which 
was necessary to fit them to go through 
life, could be continued in the intervals 
•of the business of life; and who was to 



provide this odnoation for the worldag 
classes. Government could not; the 
State would not; and he hqped if l^ey 
showed any indination to do it, the 
working classes would reject the ^Qetf 
and refose to oneeiTB any part of their- 
after «docation of her Majesty's Mlb-> 
isters, or metropoytan funds. Goiyd 
not the people themselves provide tlus 
secondary stage of educatbn? aad 
coold not the deficiencies in the werking 
man's education be repaired by smdk 
means as those offered 1^ working 
classes of Hanley? He feared they 
would not have had such a bnildo^ 
as that,if left to their own resources, and 
that showed that it could be done oolj 
by the hearty eo-operation of employers 
and employeil In the old time, the 
feudal lords eocercised a sort of parental 
care of .their poor neighbours, a&d the 
thought of that stirred the best feelings 
within us, and increased our naticMial 
pride. But in time, the manifaeturerS' 
of the land took their places among the 
large capitalists and the princes of oar 
cities, and he thought t^ey could hardly 
have calculated the e£fect of the aew 
position. He coukl reoollect the time 
when manufacturers were acquainted 
with the numbor of the hands they 
empbyed, but were not acquainted with 
the hearts and heads of those they 
employed. It was impossible that, in 
a genial country Hke this, sudi a state 
of things could long oentanue. He knew 
now, from what he saw in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, that the manufaotorev 
did know that wei^^th had an infinenoe 
for good or evil <m all around hiiB. 
They saw that wealth had its respoo- 
sibiiities and its duties, and that labour 
had its claims upon wealth, apart from 
the mere question of remuneration. A 
feeling had sprung up somewhat re- 
sembling that of the old feudal lords of 
the land, and those around them. A 
relationship and co-operation had risai 
up, and they must look to that oe- 
operation between employers and em- 
ployed, for the education and moral 
welfare of the people of this country. 
It might be said, k this was the case, 
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why should not the same co-operation, 
which thej saw previded altogether for 
the education of the people, have an ele- 
mentary as well as a secondary stage? 
The reason was obtion — it would super- 
sede parental respensifaility — wbiofa 
would be most anwtae. Parents were 
in duty bound to provide an education 
for their ^ildren, and, aided by the 
State, they were able to do so. The 
peo^of Engknd, byeo-operating class 
with class, would ^o nere to adranoe 
the educatioB of this country, \kaia any 
anosnt of money of the public funds 
could do. 

Mr. J. A. fiammenley, F.6.A., of 
Manchester, spefce of the Claims of Art 
en the Potteries in a practical speech. 

The Bev. Sff L. T. Stamer, Bart, 
deMveved a lengthy address on ''The 
Prosperity of the Institute, and hew to 
Promote it." If they asked him the 
nason why he wished success to the 
iastitirtion, he repHed, it ofiered to all 
persons, at a cost which amounted to 
merely netfaing^ the means of self- 
education — the means of rifling the 
stores of Imowledge which w^re col- 
lected them. &vii^ enlarged upon 
tiie faoiMties fSnr education offisred by 
that faifititntion, the speaker p(Hnted 
«iit how its prosperity was to be ad* 
vauced, which was to be done not onl^y 
by thoee who would be benefited by 
being connected wilh it, but by those 
who bad the advancement of the work- 
ing classes at heart, by continually 
exerting their influence to sustain the 
interest of those who cotmected them- 
selves with it. Working men were apt 
to grow tired of attending institutions 
like that, and it would, therefore, be 
necessary for thoee who desired to see 
the utility «f that institution fully de- 
veloped, toendeavour to mduce working 
mien to keep up their attendance, and to 
make them more and more interested 
in the institution. 

Mr. W. P^pe then propoaed a 
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lution to the effect, that the meeting 
felt the greatest pleasure in having 
that opportunity of tendering to Mr. 
Brownfield the cordial thanks of the 
public for his handsome donation to the 
working men of the town, and for the 
deep interest he had manifested in the 
wel£»e of the Potteries Mechanics* 
Institution (cheers). Mr. Pqw ao- 
koowledged Mr. Brownfield's noble gift 
on behalf of his fellow working men, 
and in the com^ of some further 
remarks, •expressed his opinion that the 
exclusion of religion and politics from 
the debates and discussions at the 
institution had tended to impede its 
prosperity ; and he thought something 
in the way of recreation, in conneottoo 
with it, was necessary to sustain ike 
interest of working men in the insti- 
tution. 

Mr. L. Stanway seeonded the motion, 
which was carried with loud and pro- 
longed cheering. 

Mr. Brownfield acknowledged the 
vote, expressing^ his deep interest in the 
working classes, and his best wisher 
for their prosperity. 

Mr. G. Asbwerth proposed a v«te ef 
thanks to the Building Committee, and 
announced his intention to give £80 
towards the building fund. {Cheers.) 

Mr. T. Keeling seconded the motion, 
which was carried, and acknowledged 
by Mr. W. Livesley. 

Votes of thankis to the ladies who 
presided at the recent bazaar, and at 
the tea-tables, and to the musical 
party, were passed. 

The Schoohnasters' Social ScieHO^ 
Atsodation — are to discuss, during the 
eession 1861 — 2, the following ques- 
tions, via. : — What is Education ? Duty 
—What is it? Punishment. Our 
Standard Measnres. Among a civil- 
ized peofde, it is not want, but the feax 
of ^ant, which limits the increase <rf 
DUBiben. 
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OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 



Adult education is, in oar conntrj, 
chiefly attainable throngh self-cnltnre. 
Indeed, the best part of any one*s 
knowledge is got by self-eflfbrt School- 
training supplies an acquaintance with 
the agencies, means, and instruments 
of enlarging our sphere of thought, and 
developing the capacities of our mind; 
but it seldom provides extensive acqui- 
mtions, or imparts much life-long useful 
information. It, at best, only sets the 
machinery of thought in motion, disci- 
plines its activities, and accustoms the 
mind to exertion and effort. The whole 
intermediate education acquired be- 
tween the period of school-life and 
manhood*s cares, the entire mastery 
over any special branch of study, and 
the complete compass of mental action 
attained to by those whose early educa- 
tion has been negligently pursued, con- 
ducted, or impart^, must result from 
self-imposed constraints,self-gi ven tasks, 
and self-imposed labours. Only in so 
&r as they are the genuine results of 
truly personal assiduity and perseve- 
rance, studious thought, and self-applied 
impulse, are our mental acquirements 
useful, honour-worthy, or lastbgly 
available. The toil that is undergone 
under the free and spontaneous impulse 
of one's own will, under the excitement 
of a noble ambition to attain and retain 
the mastery of one's own mind, and 
under the compelling influences of a 
praiseworthy and generous emulation, 
b that which profits us most. In the 
state of pupilage we perhaps exert our 
thoughts, but the impetus and the 
direction these receive or take operates 
from without, and the acquisitions thus 
made are more a result than a growth, 
more a forced progress than a sustained 
advancement. We do not «by any 
means hold that only he who is a stu- 
dent for the pure and unmixed love of 
knowledge is the only one who rightly 
fulfils the ideal of man; but we do 
affirm that he who would feel the whole 



fresh charm of mental activity must 
have within him, as the mainspring of 
his mind, a desire to excel; not for the 
advantage exceUenoe brings, but for the 
feeling of rightfulness it imparts to life. 

There must be an appetite, a 
healthy desire, and a sound elaborative 
and collaborative power coexistent in 
the man who scales the eminences of 
science, or masters the high places of ' 
literature; but not less must there be, 
in those who live a thoughtful life, a 
craving and an on-tempting wbh to 
know and to learn. With the gratifi- 
cation of this laudable desire, when pro- 
perly incited and exerdsed, the position 
of a man in society — in the great work- 
a-day world-life of which he forms a 
part— may often interfere. But the 
true immortal's yearning for culture, 
progress, and insight into the secrets 
of nature and life is invincible. The 
preciousness of knowledge to his soul, 
the super-excellence it possesses in his 
eyes, absorbs his whole thoughts, inten- 
sifies his aspirations, gives an exquisite 
edge, keenne8s,and zest to every moment 
of indulgence and gratification be can 
gain, and he opens out his entire bebg 
in receptiveness. While he acknow- 
ledges and fulfils the duties of life in 
its labour-aspect, he never dreams that 
with their fulfilment the activities of 
life should cease; but he knows and 
feels that there is much within him to 
which these supply no exercise and no 
delight, and he strives, in the highways 
or byways of knowledge, to gain the 
health-snstaining occupation which the 
spontaneities of his being demand. And 
so his self-hood grows, and the labours 
of self-induced study are begun and 
undergone. 

But ever and anon the highest-braced 
energy will slacken, the most ardent 
desire grow cool, the most tensely strained 
determination relax, and the most 
powerfully sustained ambition become 
weakened and outworn. Hope sickens^ 
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fidth deelines, will fub, and efiinrt 
grows exhausted; and encouragement, 
help, fellowship, or advice becomes 
seasonable. The solitary student, whose 
scant and sparse night-honrs are be- 
stowed upon the calling out of some 
precious secret from the archives of 
science, the repositories of history, the 
cabinets of art, the libraries of litera- 
ture, the storehouses of nature, or the 
arcanum of mind, is specially liable to 
those fits of unnerving gloom or ener- 
vated sadness. When the {art longa, 
vUa hrevis) "art is long and life is 
fleeting" of the poet reverberates and 
x^-echoes through every chamber of the 
soul, and the flush on the cheek pales, 
and the fire in the eye languishes, and 
the beat of the heart calms, and the 
magic flash of thought becomes impeded, 
when the hour and the power of 
doubt of one's self comes— then is the 
moment of danger, though not of despair 
— then is the voice of a friend as welcome 
as slumber to the eye of bed-rid pain. 

The number of letters received by 
the conductors of this serial from ear- 
nest and zealous young men, in whose 
hearte the pulsations of a passionate 
desire for mental elevation and 
personal culture beat, and whose efforts 
in acquiring knowledge — even in the 
obscurest walks of human life— are 
ennobling even to think of, have made 
them conscious that a field of usefulness, 
of honourable exertion and beneficiality, 
lay yet unoccupied before some one 
having a craving for an enterprise of 
pith and moment Once before they 
stirred the rich fallow field, and it 
laughed into an almost instantaneous 
and healthy harvest of effort and ad- 
vancement. But the endeavour, press- 
ing, as it did, with all its superincum- 
bent responsibility, upon shoulders 
already burdened with the need for 
enduring heavy labours otherwise, 
broke the springs of health, and touched 
the very marrow of a life: and a need- 
be arose for withdrawing firom those 
toilsome though pleasant pursuits which 
brought us into contact with so much 
of the fresh, young, buoyant life of our 



day, as "The Toung Student and 
Writer's Assistant," 1851-54. 

In the classes opened in this periodi- 
cal in 1851 it was, for the first time, 
attempted systematically to induce, to 
encourage, te8t,atte8t, and reward efforts 
made for self-improvement, apart finom 
institutional or collegiate training; and 
in this Magazine was planted the germ 
which fructified, on the one hand, into 
several literaiy institutes and brother- 
hoods, and, on the other, into the 
examinations of the Society of Arts, 
and extra-University examinations in 
Cambridge and Oxford, and the proved 
possibility of civil service examinations. 
In fact, an out-of-coUege college life 
was shown to be both possible, useful, 
and existent. The number of students 
who, in one or other of onr classes, 
pursued a regular and systematic course 
of study to pleasant, useful, profitable, 
and mark-worthy ends was large, and 
the progress made was gratifying. No 
experiment could have been more suc- 
cessful, more soundly prosperous, or 
more sustainedly satisfactory, than that 
we then made, in all but in the condnc- 
tors' competency, on the score of health, 
to carry on the immense enginery of pro- 
gress they had set in motion, and the 
consequent break-down in the ma- 
chinery, by the falling out of a chief 
pinion in the compacted w;hole. That 
unanticipatedly suspended success has 
always appeared to them a labour of 
love, in which they would gladly and 
readily re-engage, if competent precau- 
tions could be taken to avoid a recur- 
rence of any such unwished-for an 
event as that alluded to above; and 
they now believe that, in the altered 
circumstances of society, to which their 
efforts have somewhat tended, they may 
attempt, with greater probabilities of 
continuous and increasing usefulness, 
to supply " aids to self-culture." With 
this intention they propose, under the 
heading, " Our Collegiate Course," to 

open a series of classified and systema- 
tized lessons in various branches of 
knowledge; to give a series of instruc- 
tive hints for study in these branches ^ 
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to tapplj' advice aod eneoorageiMot to 
self-teacbing adiilts; and te^ord tests 
and attestations ef frogress in mental 
ae^rementi. Tha scheme intended 
ean better be ezhibtt«!d in action than 
foSod in a prospectus-like paper. 

It is isteoded to be «mphatically a 
WcrkJnf; Stndemta' Assistaot; to be a 
bame-bearth teacber and a finend to 
tbne wbe really desire to make profrress 
bf iineMis of an^radgedand ongrudging 
work. H is not at all intended as a 
tuctxdcmeam Cm* former neglect, but a 
pBOTudoa for brii^^g about present 
iaqproTement and lasting benefit. It is 
net intended to afford «a«7 instmetions 
for people engaged in erammng, nor 
cribs for tbosa coaehbig, or being coached, 
for any giren definite form of already 
fixed exaamiation. It is intended to 
supply good handy helps to tme 
aoqnisttion, and well-oonsidered advice 
and enconragemoit to those imbued 
with the gemnne stndent-love of know- 
ledge. It maf be nsefal for nlterior 
purposes; nay, it cannot help bnt be 
so, if itfiilfib its ends; bat it will have 
a maUk and range for itself, and will 
weik in a groove net yet fitted with 
another ageocy. It will aspire-^and 
this will be the height of its ambition — 
to heiip those who are willing to help 
themselves, and to be helpmates to 
others ; those who will net only gladly 
get, but wUlingly give. 

The trae student-life is possible in 
the lanes and alleys of a city ; in the 
lonely cot-boose on the moor; in the 
quiet village square; in the close- pent 
dwellings beside mill, colliery, glass- 
work, pottery, or iron-smitby; as weU 
as by the Cam, the Isis, the Liffey, the 
waters of Leith, or near the sea-sweep 
ronnd the kingdom of Fife. University 
life has high and noble uses, and has 
gfeat and heart-knitting, soul-exciting 
advantages, but these are things apart, 
yet added to the means of acquiring 
knowledge by the devotion of time, 
thought, effort, and steady application. 
V^untary industry, self-originated zeal 
for Uterary ability, personal determina- 
tion supplying the place of compulsion. 



competition, persnadon, or tutelaga, 
are in reality nobler processes through 
which to work the soul, than tboBie 
broQght to bear upon the heart, itself 
unwilling, by the opportunities of a 
University career. Such intellectual 
activity acts on a^d from an indepen- 
Jent source of power, and does not 
depend, like the other, on the equati(m 
of external forces to the inward lethargy 
of man. And it is because we know 
that in many obscure nooks of tbeae 
British ibies, there are men struggling 
to fulfil their conceptions ef student- 
life, and to gratify their innate and 
disinterested love of literary skill, 
thoaghtful labour, and devotion to high 
culture, that we seek to extend a help- 
ful hand, and to hold oat the offer of 
encouragement, advice, direction, and 
attestation. For our own part, we have 
little to say against *^a little learning;" 
nor are we inclined to waste declama- 
tory skill in dissuasions from desultory 
learning, and mere smatterings of infor- 
mation. We know too well the huge 
down-dragging power of ignorance, to 
believe that a great deal of it is better 
than the scantiest attainment by which 
the worship of the dull god is oustod from 
the future possibilities of the soul, and 
we have too potent a faith in the per- 
fect and perennial attractiveness of 
knowledge to the soul once quickened 
by a perception of its charms, to believe 
that desultoriness and smatterings could 
afford any true soul any real pleasure. 
That such things may and do exist we 
cannot and do not deny; but we assert 
that they exist more in default of 
higher agencies and opportunities, than 
in the defection of the human soul firom 
its nature, or in the incapacity of 
knowledge to commend itself to evwy 
normal mind. To touch the kindling 
soul to quick-thoughted life is far less 
difficult than is usaaliy thought, or 
generally believed. A healthy mind 
takes to knowledge with pleasure and 
promptitude, and when it is not pur- 
posely made ineffectively confused, loves 
to unravel the mysteries of the various 
matters placed before it. It is the very 
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idiosyncrasy of the soul to be so carious 
and ini^uisitive withal; and though 
tsoiptationa mn^ wean it away from thia 
ennobling nuUimeat, and may suggest 
other employments than the thorough 
and nnyielding pursuit of excellence, 
and may incline to a difEosi'Teness of life, 
exertion, and enjoyment, yet it can nereir 
altogether so completely destroy within 
the soul the deep-rooted passion it has, 
from its birth, for the splendour, the 
glory^ and the sweetness of knowledge; 
it can never fail to cast its eye wist- 
folly, from the fatally seductive patbon 
which it baa entered, upon the more 
natural objecta of ita attachmenta and 
devotion, and to entertain the desire of 
awakening from the langobhment and 
trance of its illusiona, and of betaking 
itself again to the legitiipate enjoyments 
of an immortal natnre. If, in any 
moment such as this, when lesuacita- 
tion is taking place, the thought should 
arise, "Where is help to be found? we 
hope that occasionally our offer may be 
remembered, and that, by our advice 
and systematic guidance, we may be 
auxiliary to the work of such a soul's 
renovation. If such should be the hap 
of any one, we think that he will find 
that, though in a University course 
more might have been unconsciondy 

. imbibed than consciously learned^ in 
this case more will have been gained 
by the absence, and less risked from the 
presence, of University companionships; 
apd so he will not count it all loss, 

1 1^ tboiUgh he be condemned to pursue Ute- 

^^ lature by the bnely hearth-side, or in 
the hardly-snatched boor before a lahe- 

. rious day is begun, or in a still though 
late period of study, cut off from the 
allotment of sleep. If he will bat pur- 
sue his course, he will find that a vivid 
sense of happiness grows up in those 
hours, which makes them to the heart 
a sort of shrine and holy time, to which 
the memory turns and returns with 
ever increasing fondness; and that a 
hi^iness as exquisite in degree, though 
difiering in kind, is to be found in the 
solitary student's chamber, as in the 
lordly mansion or the crowded lecture- 



hall. Shakapeae ftuad hia WQrId-coQ»- 
pelling geniae satisfied to dwell with 
him, though no cdkgiatc haU enrdled 
his name; Bums waa fiivoured, by hm 
hemp-heckler's bench, with visions firaa 
the Muse; Bunyan saw the Delectable 
Mountains, and the wayfaring of Ohria- 
tiao, and wariaring in Hansoul, whSe 
the tinker's hammer clinked hareh 
nuisic to his outer ear; Ferguson read 
the secrets of the sky on the sheep- 
field; Giotto acquired thereon, too^ the 
lessens of art; and Fraoklin, by tke 
compoeitor's case, mastered the secret 
of the thunderbolts of heaven; Giffi>rd 
plied the awl, yet made aU dassio and 
modem literatnre hia own; Dickens 
empL^ed the reporter's puicil; Thaek- 
eray the artist's graver; and Jerrold 
handled type; lot all the while they 
were maturing powers which were to 
work oat new modes of literature, 
thought, aad repntatbn for them. Ste- 
phenson's mud hut by the colliery edge 
was a genuine oollidgiate hall, and out 
of it spnmg a grander than a Pallas- 
birth — the feoemotivft engine. How 
small a part of eur SHghtlest achieve- 
ments is owing te concourses of stu- 
dents I How many to those still, quiet 
hours of self-determined thought and 
stiK^, when the natural activity of 
mind was given way to, and the excur- 
sut> of invention were allowed to track 
the outlying wastes of the discoverable! 
Watt, Bell, Dalton, Birkbeck, Davy, 
Herschel, Kitto, Forbes, an^ Owen may 
alone suffice to suggest an echoing 
answer to the ezelamatton. 

It is in no spirit of disparagement 
that we speak such words. We have 
felt the nimble-blooded thrill which 
consentaneous study creates, and have 
had our hearts touched, and our life's 
energies impelled, by contact, in colle- 
giate halls, with fellows of like aims. 
We have felt the tingle and the impress 
of professorial teaching and of student- 
fallowship, and we know that there is 
power, intensity, fascination, and an 
unforgettable etprU acqnked in these 
fountain-sources and centres of educa- 
tion, which nothing else can possibly 
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act as snbatitates in producing; that 
a life's life is then interfused with 
influences of a most lasting, intimate, 
and penetrating kind, and that the yerj 
atmosphere there at last becomes, as it 
were, redolent of intellectuality, and 
stimulative of exertions in the pathways 
of thought. There the mind is braced, 
its pith tried, its busy strength, while 
flexible, exerted under guidance, its 
powers made reliant, and its course 
regulated; while its progress is encou- 
raged by inducement, persuauon, exam- 
ple, sympathy, and warning. 

Our aim is, on the one hand, to catch 
up the aspirant after the employment 
of some spare time and effort in studies, 
just at the period when the weariness of 
school-tasks has faded away from the 
mind, and the energies, fresh-braced, 
are yearning for occupation, yet uncer- 
tain how this may be hest attained. 
And so we shall presume, and presup- 
pose, the possession of a fair power of 
reading, and comprehending the plain 
letter of a literary work; an intelligible 
style of writing, however awkward or 
ungainly the mere penmanship may 
be; and a passable mode of expressing 
ideas on paper. These premised, toge- 
ther with such an elementary know- 
ledge of figures as may be acquired 
during school- tide — ^not less in its im- 
plication, let us say, than the compre- 
hension of the four prime rules, simple 
and compound, so far as the ordinary 
tables go — we shall be prepared to sub- 
mit to the student suggestive, thought- 
evolving and testing exercises, to be so 
performed as to imply an effort of 
reflective industry, and so graduated 
as to necessitate a regular state of pro- 
gress, carried on from month to month, 
and to evoke a healthy condition of the 
mental faculties. 

On the other hand, we shall provide 
for persons of maturer years, whose 
youthhood was not cast in the days of 
schools and schoolmasters, such as bless 
the young now-a-days, and who have 
lived laborious days, even in their child- 
hood, in the processes of a (perhaps, 
too) rapidly increasing manufacture. 



Such, we shall suppose, as have had 
hard and long-continued struggles to 
acquire the power of oatching up its 
meaning from a printed page, and have 
been still more irksomely yet energe- 
tically exerted to gun the capacity of 
registering thought by the pen, or in 
strivbg to master the mysteries of 
figurate calculation; yet by dint of 
these very efforts have managed to be 
able to quit themselves somewhat well 
in ordinary operations, but wish to pos- 
sess the greater grat^cation of tested 
and attested progress, of duly improving 
mental exercise, and of coping in effort 
not only with others, whose ages may 
be less, and whose advantages have 
been more, but whose seduloasness had 
not been stimulated by the good- sense 
which spurred on their labours, but also 
with those who, like Uiemselves, have 
toiled at early mom, or in the noon 
of night, to gain such skill as they 
possess. 

Of the former class, whose years 
afford them scope, there are doubtless 
many who would desire to avail them- 
selves of the facilities afforded by the 
recently instituted examinations of the 
Society of Arts, but who mayhap re- 
quire stimulation as well as guidance; 
or who may feel uncertain as to their 
true pith and metal in a competition. 
In " Our Collegiate Course," facflities 
will be afforded for each of iJiese, while 
the models which will be exhibited will 
scarcely fail to suggest, aid, and in- 
form. There are unfortunately, how- 
ever, many whose circumstances pre- 
vent theur attachment to institutions, 
and otherwise interfere with the pos- 
sibility of their bestowing stated and 
continuous attendance on classes, &C., 
who may have both leisure and the in- 
clination to avail themselves of It for 
useful purposes, and yet can find no 
opportunity of steadying their ums, 
and regulating their endeavours, still 
less of gaining a trustworthy adjudica- 
tion upon these efforts in their circum- 
stances. These would find, in " Oar 
Collegiate Course,^' a tutor ever ready 
to be taken into their service, and will- 
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ing rightly and rightfWly to judge, 
encourage, inspirit, and adjudicate. 
Others, again, who may feel that years 
have hurried over their heads too fast 
and £eur to make it matter of agreeable 
prospect to sit upon the benches, before 
which are ranged the Examinators of 
the Society of Arts Union, in the neigh- 
bourhood of their residence, might have 
less hesitation were they able to throw 
round themselves some such magical 
cloak of invisibility, as they have heard 
of in their boyhood*s story-telling days. 
Some such mantle of darkness they 
may here wear — some such an imper- 
sonal personality they may attain with 
us, and yet may reap some, at least, of 
the real advantages of a course of study 
zealously pursued under the eye of a 
master, and so may escape the deter- 
ring influence which prisons up their 
hopes and fetters their efforts. We 
should be glad, could we by our agency 
touch some such spirits to the quick, 
and reanimate within them the zeal, 
fire, energy, aspiration, hope, and love 
of effort, which burned down in too 
many instance to embers for lack of 
that friendly resuscitative help, which 
an interested and interesting instructor 
or adviser might have given. To all 
earnest and anxious spirits we hope to 
give gratifying work, stimulant exer- 
cises, carefully conned guidance and 
hortation, and in so far as they trust 
us, we shall endeavour to be found 
worthy of the trust. 

But we shall aim higher too, should 
occasion require it ; for we cannot for- 
get that all teachers are not wise with 
the heart's wisdom, and that all pupils 
have not been studious of making the 
most of their time ; and hence human 
life is often less availably furnished 
with provisionings for use and happi- 
ness than it might be, or it is desirable. 
Few, — a happy few are they! — can lay 
their hands upon their hearts, and say 
with honest consciousness, that they 
have to the best of their ability em- 
ployed the years allotted to the culture 
of their minds; and perhaps, fewer still 
are thoroughly convinced that the best 



has been done with and for them by those 
who were charged with their youthful 
studies. This sense of having been 
neglected in, or of having neglected, 
their early student-life, often unhinges 
subsequent effort, but in more fortunate 
cases it excites an earnest desire to 
make up for the losses in the past, by 
increased fervour of effort iu the hour 
that is; and hence, many of the most 
intent students in after life, are those 
who bear distressful memories of the 
past in their hearts; or who feel and 
know that their years of youth were 
not filled up with opportunities, such 
as those they now desiderate. To any 
such we are anxious, if possible, to be 
serviceable, and we shall, therefore, 
should a demand arise, and a need be 
shown, afford opportunity for com- 
mencing, continuing, revising an ac- 
quaintance with the classic tongues, 
and with the literatures of those na- 
tions whose authors have been incor- 
porated among the world's worthies. 
In short, we design to offer such help 
as we can, under the restrictions and 
difficulties of a monthly issue, and 
merely published instructions, to any 
one who may be desirous of improving 
his mind, acquiring new items of infor- 
mation, refurbishing former acquire- 
ments, gaining mental excitement and 
exercise, securing occupation for the 
leisure hours of the present, making 
up for the neglects or mishaps of the 
past, or providing himself with stimu- 
lation and aid in the attainment of 
knowledge in the future. The great 
aim will of course be extended useful- 
ness, and this will perhaps be best 
managed by establishing, at first, such 
courses as may commend themselves to 
many, and gradually extending these 
as the requirements of our readers be- 
come felt by themselves and known to 
us. In all cases, the lessons given 
will mark stages, and shall not ad- 
vance linearly. They will be in gene- 
ral intended and planned as tests of, 
and incitements to progress, industry, 
thought, and improvement. 
It is proposed that the classes insti- 
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toted fbr 1863 siudl be:— 1. Adth- 
meliio; 2. Book-kaepiag; 3. Geogr*^ 
yhy; 4. History (British); 5. Ladn; 
6. Literature (English); 7. Logic; & 
Bketorie. 

1. The ezeroisea givea in this see- 
tbn wiU imply anacqaaintaaee with the 
elementaiy rales, and will gradnally 
progress to the rale of three and prac- 
tioe. The questions given will not only 
require to be worked, bat the reMoos 
for working them aft they are done 
must be stated, and the method oi 
working will enter into the adjndi- 
eation. 

2. The elemmtaiy pcioeiplefl of 
akgle and double entry will be 
simultaneously qocBtioBed oo^ with 
ezemplifieatiens. 

3. Geogn^hical queries will be 
^ven; as^ tabular exercises, mining, 
&o., will be required, aaeh aa may in- 
duce search and research. 

4. Epochs of history, memorable 
events, inventions, treaties, battleS) 
&c^ will be questioned 0% and ehro- 
Bdogical tables will be given for eon- 
straction. 

5. In the junior series phrases &oa 
classic anthorsy implying idioms, or 
^peeial inflectional or syntactic fea* 
tures, will be givea for translation, 
explanation, &c In the senior, ex- 
tracts from Horace, SaUuat, Virgil, 
Cicero, will be allotted for translation, 
explanation, syntactical and paradig- 
mal, practice. 

6. In this division the Elizabethan 
eora will form the present year's ooiuse, 
and examination questions, tables, &g., 
will be proposed as tests of study. 

7. " The Art of Beasoning'* will be 
assumed as the text-book, copies of 
which will be supplied, post free, at 4s., 
on application to the Editor; and a 
new series of test queries will be pre* 
pared on it, in two stages. 

8. Grammar and composition will be 
studied together, in the first place, and 
thereafter the figurate language of the 
imagination. In this class, also, there 
will be set exercises iu the analysis of 
passages of works of standard repute. 



" The ElemtntB of Bhetoric" mil form 
the chief text- book in this class^ 

It ia to be ^stinetlj understood thst 
this scheme ia entiidy hypotfaeticaL £ft 
is inatitoted apea the suppoeitioa that 
there is & wide-spread anxiety for ado^ 
oatioB, in tha real and genuine sense; 
. and that opportunities are not co- 
I extensive with thia de«m. It xa in- 
tended only a» an attempt to fill what 
ia thoaght to be a bknk. Should 
experience sbew that tiie fooded 
groosds do not support the hypothesis, 
or that the projection hereby made is 
not adapted to supply the Calt want, 
the condnctora shall not hold thon- 
selves bound to the prind^ea and plans 
enooncedf and will regard themselves as 
firee to ehoose their ground of useful- 
nesB iu another fashion, skould,^ be 
pfoven that this present scheme ia 
either unrequired or uneared for. 

Not that it ifl. to be supposed that 
the mere miscaniagie o£ tUa sdieme 
would dishearten tbeoonductorsiB their 
effi)rts to advance the cause of trot 
education. They ace too well aware of 
the fallibility of humanity, to hope that 
every plan and thought of theira should 
gain the guerdon oi success; but if the 
experience of twelve years be of any 
avail, and if intense sympathy, aa wdl 
as closeness of contact with the aspiring 
intellects of the day^ are worth any- 
thing in leading to just eonclnsions, 
they think their present suggestion 
likely to meet the wants ef many, to 
ofiend the prejudiesa of fow, and to 
afibrd an opportunity to the thoughtful 
and anxious, of which they iriM not 
leng. hesitate to accept the advantages^ 
The scheme, in all its integrity^ is 
placed before our readers. Should it 
require curtailment or extension, it is 
in our power to homologate the advioeB 
forwarded to us with our expressed 
intentions, and our earnest desires. We 
shall be glad to do so; and for this 
purpose we invite and request eom- 
municatiouB on any point likely to add 
to the efiScacy and efficiency of any 
portion of our scheme^ with tho as- 
surance that it haa no darlingnesB to 
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US, except in so far as it seems- likely to 
contribate to the behoof of the many 
earnest and zealoos self-students who 
write to nsi or who read these pages. 

In our January issue, the laws of 
the classes, and the special details and 
arrangements of the scheme shall be 
given, and specimens of the queries, 
exercises, and requurements, which we 
intend to impose on the students in 
** Our Collegiate Course,*' will be pre- 
sented,'* at the same time that due heed 
and note will be bestowed on the sug- 
gestions which may reach us before the 
preparation of those materials afore- 
mentioned. As the exercises, &o^ 
must be reflectively and fixedly ar- 
ranged in such a way as to imply and 



reach a definite point of progress in 
each subject, it is obvious that early 
communications must be made to se- 
cure due consideration. 

Enough has now been said in expla- 
nation of our project, and in commen. 
dation of it, to those who think with 
us. Let those who think the agency 
too feeble to be very e£Scacious, be 
assured that few can be so doubting of 
the agents as themselves; but they have 
been accustomed to feel, to' believe, and 
to act upon the idea that no earnest, 
honest, worthy effort, was ever yet 
unblest; and that agencies insignificant 
in themselves, often effect unexpectedly 
important results. So thinking, they 
labour willmgly, hope on, and £unt not. 
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Murray's ^Home and Colonial Li- 
brary" is to be republished at a cheap 
rate. It consists of forty-five volumes. 

*'Hbtoric Americans," by the late 
Theodore Parker, is in the press. 

Dr. C. Lottner, of Berlin's, " Etymo- 
logical Analysis of English Words," is 
to be issued, under the editorship of 
Mr. F. J. Fumivall, editor of the Phi- 
lological Society's (projected) "Dic- 
tionary of the English Language." 

Dr. Cumming has two new works 
" coming out" 

Miss Tonge, whose most prolific 
literary career astonishes even adepts 
in author-craft, is about to issue '^Bio- 
graphies of Ciood Women;" and al- 
though her own dame will, modestly, 
not appear in this work, she has 
been qualifying herself for a place in 
some such book, by giving a consider- 
able amount of her book- profits for the 
promotion of religion in the colonies. 

" The Secular World" is to have an 
advocate in a paper so called, edited by 
Gea J. Holyoake, next year. 

E. D. Fergm has translated " The 

Woman in W hit e^v into French. 

^ An unpublished drama of Metas- 

tasio (" Trapaiisi"), author of " L'Olym- 

piad," &c. (born 1698, died 1782), and 

1861. 



a MS. of Galileo's (1564—1642), have 
been discovered at Lucca, and are to be 
printed at Florence. A new work on 
" Bairenth," by Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, has also been discovered, and is 
preparing for publication. 

News from the Himalayas will be 
had shortly, as the Journal of Adolphe 
Schlagintweit, who was beheaded by a 
robber chief, near Cashgar, in 1856, 
has been recovered by Lord William 
Hay, Civil Service Conmiissioner at 
Cashmere. 

Dr. Baikie, the African explorer, 
has been found alive and well, pursuing 
his Niger survey. 

Jos. L. Chester is to supply a memoir 
of the days of « bloody Mary," being 
that of **John Rogers," the proto- 
martyr of the English Reformation 
(Feb. 4th, 1556), and the fellow- 
labourer of Tyndale and Coverdale, in 
effecting a translation of the Bible. 

The Algerine chief, Abd-el-Kader, 
born 1807, is preparing, in Paris, a 
volume of poems in French for the 
press. 

Gustav Freytag has issued "Pic- 
tures of the Past, in Germany," and 
has in the press '"New Pictures of 
German Life." 

2h 
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Two new Shakspere works are aa- 
Bounced, viz., W. S. Fnllom's *' His- 
tory of William Shakespeare, Plajer 
and Poet," with new facts and tra- 
ditions; and " The Footsteps of Shake- 
speare, or Rambles with the Earlj 
Dramatists." 

Mrs. Gordon, wife of the Sheriff of 
Edinburgh, and daughter of the late 
Professor John Wilson (Christopher 
North), is preparing a biography of the 
great Blackwood, essayist, poet, and 
moralist. 

** A Life of Jesus Christ "—of far 
other power and aun than Strauss' 
" Leben Jesu ** — is preparing by the 
logically minded Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, Dr. Wm. Thomson, author 
of " The Laws of Thought," who is 
also to edit a '* Hand Bible." 

Thomas H. Dyer is to supply a new 
" History of Modem Europe." 

Theodore Martin is about to give 
the public another evidence of his ver- 
satile power and extensive linguistic 
attainments, in a new translation of 
Dante's " Vita Nuova." 

The "Land of Shakespeare," on 
which New Place once stood, and where 
the poet-proprietor strolled, in the few 
last days of his life, with Ben Jonson 
and Michael Drayton as his guests, 
has now been acquired for a grand 
national literary shrine, and for the 
snm of £1,400 has been bought up, and 
placed under the custodiership of the 
municipality of Stratford-on-Avon, to 
be kept and maintained by them as a 
place of free resort to all comers for 
ever. Bricky, beer-brewing Stratford 
did not itself, we believe, move a single 
copper to preserve this site as a sight 
of joy in all time coming. 

Sala's *' Hogarth" is to be repub- 
lished, with illustrations, and additional 
matter. 

•* London Society *' is to be the title 
of a new shilling monthly. 

Dean Alford's edition of " The Greek 
Testament " is now completed. 

Two vols, of Mommsen's "History 
of Rome" are undergoing translation 
or Bentley. 



400,000 francs are said to have been 
paid to Victor Hugo for the MSS. of 
his seven-volumed novel "Les Mise- 
rables." 

The *• News of the Churches " is 
edited by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, A.M. 
"The Republic" of Plato is to be 
the subject of prelection at Oxford, both 
by the Professor of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy, and the Regius 
Professor of Greek, during the present 
term. 

Sprenger, the German Orientalist, 
has issued " The Life and Doctrines of 
Mahomet,'' containing materials derived 
from unpublished sources. Our own 
Muir had but recently finished his 
elaborate work. 

Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden, Bishop 
of Hereford (bom 1792), is shortly to 
publish *' The Fathers of Greek Philo- 
sophy." 

A new " Tirgil," by C. D. Yonge, is 
preparing. 

Dr. Heine has recently issued a 
small work on " Ancient German His- 
tory," and a dissertation on " The 
Niberlungen Lied." 

Professor Bodenstutt, of Munich, has 
recently issued a German version of 
" Shakespeare's Sonnets," with a com- 
mentary. 

TaWs Magazine, which was thought 
dead, has revived. The Numbers for 
September and October have appeared 
under one cover with November, and 
the Editor hopes to be more punctual 
for the future. 

A halfpenny daily newspaper is 
about to appear. In a few days will, 
be issued The Day; or^ the London 
Morning and Evening New8. The Day 
will be half the size of the Star or 
Telegraph, 

Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, we 
hear, intend to remove their printing 
o£Sce from Edinburgh to London. Their 
publishing has, far a long time, been 
transacted in Paternoster Row; but all 
their works have had to make a voyage 
from Leith to London. 

Besides the volumes of Longman's 
edition of Xord Bacon's works, which 
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are to contain the results of Mr. Sped- 
ding*s researches concerning Bacon, we 
are to have " The Story of Lord Bacon s 
Life,'* from the house of Marraj, and 
the pen of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 

" The City of the Saints," a record 
of Mormon experience, by Captain 
Burton, is getting ready. 

Mr. Bergenroth, an accomplished 
Spanish and English scholar, is en- 
gaged in making an abstract of the 
papers in the archives of the Simaneas, 
which contain the documents relating 
to the history of Spain, and its allies 
and enemies, as a deputy of the Master 
of the Rolls. The sanction of the 
Spanish Government has been obtained. 

Professor F. C. Schlosser, of Heidel- 
burg (born at Jever, 1776), author of a 
" History of the Eighteenth Century," 
"Studies on Dante," &c., died 23rd 
September. 

H. F, Chorley, compiler of " The 
Authors of England," is about to issue 
*' Twenty-five Years of Musical Recol- 
lections." 

Gen. Sir Howard Douglas died 10th 
November, aged 85. He was the author 
of several military treatises. 

" The Reign of Terror" is to find 
a historian in M. Mortimer TemanjL, 
formerly, i.e. — prior to 1852 — a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The times of Charles VII. (1403— 
1461), and the era of Joan of Arc 
(1410—1431), are to be critically 
treated of by M. Vallet de Viriville. 

The Koran, newly translated by Rev. 
J. M. Rodwell, M.A., Rector of St. 
Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, London, with 
Preface and Notes, is to be issued 
shortly. 

Mr. Matthias Levy, of the Dispatch, 
we believe, is about to issue " A History 
of Short-hand." It will contain many 
valuable literary facts and discussions. 

Sir John Forbes, M.D. (bom 1787), 
translator of Laennec's treatise on 
" Auscultation," author of several pro- 
fessional works, one of the editors of 
the "CyclopsBdia of Practical Medicine," 
and physician of her Majesty's house- 
hold, died on 13th November. 



Catherine Douglas Bell, the " Cousin 
Kate" of juvenile literature, author of 
" Stuart Sydney," &c, died Nov. 15th. 

Mr. Todhunter, whose mathematical 
class books are so popular in Cam- 
bridge, is preparing a "Euclid for 
Schools." 

J. Geof. de Hilaire, bom 1805, 
author of many works on natural his- 
tory, died 12th November. 

** La Garaye" is to be the subject of 
the Christmas song of the Hon. Mrs. 
C. E. Norton {nee Sheridan, 1808). 

Our great Greek critic, Richard 
Bentley (1661—1742) wrote "A Dis- 
sertation on the Authenticity of the 
Letters of Themistocles," This work 
has been taken to task by M. de Kou- 
torga, in an " Examen" thereof. 

Mrs. Clara Lucas Balfour, author of 
<< The Burnish Family," has written a 
new work entitled " Drift," the drift of 
which is indicated by its being published 
by the Scottish Temperance League. 
Of" Danesbury House," by the authoress 
of** East Lyme," the same League has 
issued 55,000. 

The Oriental works of the late Horace 
H. Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanscrit 
in Oxford, are to be republished in a 
uniform series. 

The ** History of England," pub- 
lished by Cassell, and usually named 
after him, is really the literary labour 
of William Howitt. 

G. F. Maclear, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has had the Maitland 
prize adjudged to hun for an essay 
'* On the Efibrts made during the Middle 
Ages to Propagate the Gospel." 

G. W. F. Freytag, the Orientalist, 
died at Dortendorf, near Bonn, Nov. 1 6th. 

270 letters or orders of Frederick the 
Great, have just been d iscovered . They 
chiefly refer to the troops in Silesia. 

Arthur Clough, translator of PIu- 
taych, formerly Professor of English 
Literature, University College, London, 
and Examiner in the Educational De- 
partment of the Privy Council, died 
recently at Florence. He has been 
suceeded in o£Sce by Edward Poste, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
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